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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE, : 


Tux “ ‘History or Vocrnrixns” 1s a branch of theological 
geience familiar to the German student, but as yet almost 
entirely unknown in this country. In most, if not in all 
German Universities, lectures on this subject are yearly 
delivered, and a number of compendiuns of varions 
merit have been published by different writers. Tho 
presont publication was sclocted for translation by my 
esteemed tutor, Dr. Davidson, Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Lancashire Indeponudent College, be- 
cause it wag thought that the compendionsness and clear- 
ness of the work would contribute to render it, accoptable 
to the English reader. Throughout it has been tho 
Translator’s aim, not so much to givo a literal translation, 
as to adapt the original to English modes of thonglit, 
without however permitting himself in any caso to alter 
the senso of the original, A fow passages, which wore 
found to be of such a nature as to convoy little definite 
meaning in translation, have been omitted. low far 
the Translator has sucecered in accomplishing tho end pro- 
posed, must be left to the decision of competent jndges 5 
he would however fecl gratifiod in knowing that he has 
been permitted to do some service in tho language of a 
country, among whose peoplo he has mot with so much 
that will over be pleasant in his recollections. 
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It seems unnecessary that the Translator should say 
much about the department of science to which the pro- 
sent work belongs, about its nature, use, etc., since the 
introduction to the work itself will give all necdful infor~ 
mation. A “historical developement of the doctrines of 
Christianity” cannot fail to be regarded as highly interest- 
ing and instructive by every thinking mind, and especially 
by every divine who would not rest satisfied with the 
simple and unqualified reception of the peculiar doctrincs 
of the creed adopted by his denomination. Tho know~ 
ledge of what the most eminent theologians of all ages 
have thought on points frequently the subjects of much 
controversy, will be found of special use to those who are 
desirous of taking any part in such controversies. 

Tho Author of the present work is Professor of 
Theology in the university of Baslo, and belongs to 
the orthodox school of Germany. He observes how- 
ever himself: “ Respecting my theological views, I do not 
think i necessary to enter into any lengthened remarks, 
inasmuch as they will be clear from the work itself 
to such an extent as is allowable in a writing of a professedly 
historical character, in which the subjective opinions of the 
writer should neither be prominently brought forward at the 
expense of truth, nor wholly kept back at the expense of li- 
berty.” (Extract from the Author’s proface.) It may be 
sufficient to add that Professor Hagenbach enjoys a high 
and deserved reputation in his own country asa thoologi- 
cal writer. 

The English reader will probably regret that the Au- 
thor should have paid so little attention to English theo- 
logy ; but English theology is not much studied in Ger- 
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many, nor does the English language possess works on 
the History of Doctrines. Tho Translator has endea- 
voured to supply this defect by adding references to such 
works as ho thought would be most useful and accossible 
to the English reader. Theso references and other 
notes are included in brackets [ ]. 

The Translator has further allowed himself to intro- 
duce some of the German abbreviations used in the ori~ 
ginal, of which ho wishes to inform his readors before 
they procced to the perusal of the work itself. Instead. 
of the usual abbreviation “ss.” the reader will find 
“ flwg.” Cneaning following) through tho first half of 
the present volume ; 1. c. means loco citato; ibid. is put 
instead of ibidem or codem loco, The sign + bofore the 
name of an author shows that he is a Roman Catholic 
writer ; the sign * signifies that his work is desorving of 
special notice.—It is customary in some modern German 
works to omit the numeral 1 in the nmunbor of years, 
when titles of books are quoted published during tho last 
six or seven centuries; thus “ 834 ” instead of “1834,” 
The reader will moot with afew instances of the kind, 
where tho titles of books havo beon printed from the ori- 
ginal. 

In conclusion, tho Translator takos this opportunity of 
expressing his best thanks to his friond and fellow-studont 
R. A. Vaughan, B. A., for his kind assistance in pre- 
paring the MSS., and to Dr. Davidson for the aid which 
ho has afforded him. 


CARL W. BUCH. 


Lancashire Independent College, 
August 12th 1846. 
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INTRODUCTION. 





Comp, Hagendach, Encyclopaedie, p. 228, flwg. [Pelt, Theologische En. 
eyclop. p. 318, flwg.] Kliefoth, Th. Einleitung in die Dogmenges- 
ehichte, Farchim 1839. 


Si. 


. 


DEFINITION. 


Tun History of Doctrines (history of opinions, Dog- 
mengoschichtc)) is that branch of theological scionce 
which exhibits the gradnal dovelopemont of the doctrines 
(dogmas)@) of the Christian church, tho various aspects 
they have assumed in tho course of timo, and the changes 
they havo undergone through the influonce of civiliza- 
tion in different ages of tho world.) 


@) [Kitto (Cyclopacdia of Bibl. Litorat. vol.i, pref. p. xiii.) pro- 
poses the term Doctrine History, “sinco we hayo no correspond- 
ing term in the English language.” Dr. Crecdner gives tho follow- 
ing definition of the history of doctrines, (Kitto, Cyclop, of Bibl, 
Lit. pref. p. xiii.) : Doctrine Listory in a less limited sense than 
that in which the term is usually taken, points out the peculiar 
doctrines which have, from time to time, been received as articles 
of Christian belicf. But as a variety of opinions with rogard to 
the ossentials of the Christian religion hag arisen, not only among 
the yarious and. different sects as separate bodios; but likewise 
at sundry times among the membors of oven ono and tho samo 
sect or party, Doctrine History must necessarily include all the 
peculiar features of schismatic viows, their origin and history, 
the causes of their rise and gradual devolopement, as well as 
their connection with the Scriptures, from which thoy all claim 
to be derived, and by which they must bo tied. Comp. also 

B 
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Tholuck, Theolog. Encyclop. and Methodol. transl. by Prof. 
Park, in Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. 1.1844, p. 556: It (the history 
of doctrines) exhibits to us the processes of thought, in which 
the scientific men of different ages have endeavoured to appre- 
hend and to vindicate the doctrines of Christianity. ] 
®) On the meaning of the word déyve (statutum, decretum, 
preeceptum, placitum) v. Suicer, Thesaurus sub voce. Miinscher, 
Lehrbuch derchristlichen Dogmengeschichte, edit. by von Colln, 
p.l. Baumgarten-Crusius, Lehrbuch der christlichen Dogmen- 
gesch. p. 1. Augusti, Dogmengeschichte, § 1. Klee, D. G., 
Prolegomena. Vitesch, System der christlichen Lehre, 2 edit. 
p- 35, 87. Hagenbach, Encycl p. 259. [Knapp, Lectures on 
Christian Theology, transl. by L. Woods, Lond. 18438, p. 24. 
Credner in Kitto, 1. ¢. p, xiii, A dogma is understood to be the 
doctrine of a particular party or sect, etc.} The word diyua 
signifies in the first place: decree, edict, statute. Comp. (Sept. 
yers.) Dan. ii, 13; vi. 8. Esth. iii, 9. 2 Mace. x. 2; andin 
tho New Testament Luke ii. 1, (where it has a political sense 
only), Acts xvi. 4, (used in a theological sense, denoting the 
apostolical decrees to the gentile Christians,) Eph. ii. 15; Col. 
ii. 14, (in the latter passage it is also used in a theological sense, 
but has no reference to Christian belief and Christian doctrine, 
as some think; it rather relates to Jewish ordinances, comp. 
Winer, Grammatik des Neutestamontlichen Sprachidioms, 4. ed. 
1836, p.197.) Its use in the sense of doctrine, or gospel cannot 
be established from any passage in tho N, T.; the words em- 
ployed to express this idea, are: elayyéduov, xjeuypuce, Adyog ral 
So, ete. In the writings of the Stoics déyua, (decretum, placi- 
tum,) signifies: theoretical principle. Marcus Aurelius ¢¢ éaur, 
2,3: ralird oo dentro, de) Oéywara torw, Cic. Acad. quaest. iv. 9: 
Sapientia neque de se ipsa dubitare debet, neque de suis decre- 
tis quae philosophi vacant déyvare, The Fathers adopted simi- 
lar Janguage, and taking the word déyue (to which the predicate 
rh Jet was sometimes applied) in a more comprehensive sense, 
understood it to imply all that is contained in the doctrines, 
The passages from Ignatius, Clement of Alex. (Paed. I. 1. 
Strom. viii. p. 924, edit. of Potter), Origen, Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, a. 0. are given by Suicer, Thes. sub voce. They also used 
it in reference to the opinions of heretics, with the epithet 
wucugé, or others of similar import, but not so frequently as the 
terms dia, voqware, comp. Klee J.c, Cyrill of Jerusalem, (Cat. 
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4, 2.) makes a distinction between doctrines and cthies, and un- 
derstands by ééyva that which relates to faith, by wis that 
which refers to moral actions; 6 r#s YsossPelns redeog én db0 rodray 
antoraus, dbyuorer sborBiv nol vedkew dyatay. Tho former are tho 
source of the latter. We mect with similar expressions in the 
writings of Seneca; he describes the dogmas as the clementy 
of which the body of wisdom is composed, as the seat of life ; 
Ep. 94, 95. A peculiar, and most curious definition of the word 
déyuo is given by Basilius de Spiritu S. ¢. 27: dAA0 yao diya ned 
tirdo nhguynar rd uev yee cameras, ra 63 xngiymcre Onnootberc; (cxote- 
ric and exoteric doctrine.) According to Nitzsch, it was only in 
consequence of the representations of Péderlein, that many 
writers explained déyue to mean Sehtentiu doctoris alicujus ra- 
ther than ipsa doctrina, doctrinal opinion rather than doctrinal 
idea. The definition of the history of doctrines, its importance, 
and the mode of its treatment, are closcly connected with the 
above definition of the term déyue, In the ono case, the history 
of doctrines will be considered as nothing but a collection of 
fanciful notions and opinions, which owes its existence to chance; 
in the other, it will be regarded as the organic developement of 
a vital principle, whose seeds already exist, (comp. § 10.) 

&) Tt is necessary here to guard against a twofold error. 
There are some who perccive in every new mode of ropresent- 
ing divine truth, in overy change of phrasoology, an altoration 
or corruption of the doctrine of the church; they crroncously 
suppose, that none but biblical terms aro to bo introduced into 
dogmatic theology, and would. mako the history of doctrines a 
mere history of corruptions. Thero are others who will admit 
nothing, but a progressive deyelopemont of the truo doctrino 
within the palo of the church, and scem to forget, that disordors 
and diseases often make their appearanco in a strong and hoalthy 
body. True science has to consider both these conditions; re- 
ligion too advances, comes to a stand, and goos back; it has its 
excellencies and its defects, its stages of purity, and its stagos 
of corruption, (Thus it would be incorrect to reject the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, of original sin, the sacraments, otc. because 
those terms themselves are not used in Scripture; but it is our 
duty to examine whether any thing extrancous has been mixed 
up with them, and how far the developement of a doctrine may 
become dangerous to the truth of the gospel.) 


4 INTRODUCTION. 


§ 2, 


THE RELATION OF THE WISTORY OF DOCTRINES TO ECCLI- 
SIASTICAL HISTORY, AND DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 


The history of doctrines properly constitutes a part of 
ecclesiastical history, [Church History, Credner v. 
Kitto, 1. c. p. xvit.], but is now separated from it on ac- 
count of its wide extent, and treated as a particular 
‘science.-) The history of doctrines further forms the 
transition from ecclesiastical history to dogmatic theolo- 
gy proporly so called.@* 


Comp. § 16, and Hagenbach Engyclop. p. 229. “ Whether 
we consider the history of doctrines as a separate branch of 
theological science, or regard it as a part of ecclesiastical history, 
is in itself indifferent, and the distinction, if there be any, is 
merely nominal. For apart from the difference of extent which 
depends on external relations, the subject of investigation is the 
same in both cases, only under various aspects. The subject of 
the history of doctrines properly so called, is the dogma as it 
presents itself in the various stages of its dovelopement; that of 
ecclesiastical history, is the dogma in its relation to external cir- 
cumstances.” Hase, Kirchengeschichte, pref. p. iv. v. 

@) Many think that the history of doctrines is a kind of ap- 
pendix to dogmatic theology, rather than an introduction to it; 
but this opinion is erroneous, and appears to arise both from in- 
correct views on the nature of dogmatic theology, and from a 
misapprehension of its historical character ; (one-sided concep- 
tion of dogmatic theology, cither from the biblical, or from the 
speculative point of view.) The history of doctrines forms the 
point of connection between historical theology on the one hand, 
and didactic (systematic) theology on the other. Ecclesiastical 
history is its foundation, dogmatic theology both of the present, 
and the future is the subject of its researches. 


§ 3. 


RELATION TO BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 
The history of doctrines presupposes biblical theology 


ne 
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(and tho theology of the N. T. in particular) as its 
+1 like mannor the geucral history of the church 
tho life of Christ and the apostolic age. 

Those writers who reduco thoology in genoral “to 
biblical theology, and oxelude dogmatic theology alto- 
gether, consistently look upon tho history of doctrinos 
as a mere appendix to biblical theology. But in our 
opinion biblical theology is only to be regarded as tho 
foundation-stone of the cdifico; tho history of doctrinos 
ag the historian of its progressive construction; and dog- 
matic theology as the builder, who is still engaged in ity 
completion. It is no more the object of doctrine history 
fully to expound all the doctrines of the Bible, than of 
ecclesiastical history to give a complete account of the life 
of Christ and his Apostles. Butas tho history of primitive 
Christianity is the only solid foundation and starting- 
point of church history, s0 the history of doctrines 
must rest upon and begin with the theology of both tho 


“New aiid Old Tcstamonts. 
8 4. 


RELATION TO SYMBOLIK. 


basis ; 
presupposes 


The history of doctrines takes in tho’ Symbolih*C)) of 
the church, since it must havo respect not only to tho 
cneral formation and import of public confossions of 
faith,2) but also to the distinguishing principles sot forth 
in them.@) Symbolik may however be separated from 
the history of doctrines, and troatod as comparative dog- 
matic theology. It stands in the same relation to tho 
history of doctrines, as the church statistics, [comp, Crod- 
ner in Kitto, l. c. p. xvii], of any particular period 
stand to ecclesiastical history in gorféral. 
*[Comp. Credner in Kitto, 1, ¢. p. xiii. Pelé, Theol. Encyclop. p. 448, de- 


fines Symbolik as that branch of theological science, which considers the dis 
tinguishing principles of the various sections of the Christian church.] 
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“) On the sense in which the church uses the term sy Cors» 
comp. Suicor, Thesaurus, p. 1084. Creuser, Symbolik, § 16. 
Marheineke, christliche Symbolik, vol. i, towards the beginning. 
Neander, Kirchen Geschichte, i. 2, p. 586, flwg. (Pelt, Theol. 
Encyclop. p. 456. Maximus Taurinensis (about the year 460), 
says in Ilom. in Symb. p. 239: Symbolum tessera est et signa- 
culum, quo inter fideles perfidosque secernitur.} By symbols 
(in the doctrinal sense of the word, but not in its liturgical, nor 
technical sense) we understand the public confessions of faith, 
by which those belonging to the same section of the church re- 
cognise each other, as soldiers by the watch-word (tessera mili- 
taris.) 

@) The earlier symbols of the church (@ g. the creed com- 
monly called the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds), may be called the Shibboleth (Judg. xii. 6.) of the Ca- 
tholic church, by which she was distinguished from all heretics, 
It is evident that these symbols are deserving of special consi- 
deration in the history of doctrines. They are in relation to the 
private opinions of individual ecclesiastical writers, what systems 
of mountains are in relation to the hills and valleys of a country. 
They are as it were the watch-towers from which we can survey 
the entire ficld of observation, the principal stations in the pur- 
suit of the study of the history of doctrines, and cannot there- 
fore be separated from, nor considered out of their connection 
with other sciences. 

@) Since the age of the Reformation the symbols are in rela- 
tion to Protestants, what they formerly were in relation to here- 
tical sects—the barrier which the ancient church crected in op- 
position to all who held other than orthodox views. On the 
other hand, the Protestants were naturally led, in a similar man. 
ner to set forth their own distinguishing principles. Their con- 
fessions of faith had moreover regard to the differences which 
had arisen out of controversies within the pale of the Protestant 
church herself, (Lutherans and Calvinists), and to other opinions 
more or less at variance with those held by the orthodox party, 
(Anabaptists, Unitariangs, a.o.) And lastly, the Roman Catho- 
lies found it necessary to exhibit the doctrines of their church 
in new confessions of*faith. These and other circumstances 
made it desirable that a separate theological science should be 
formed, whose special object it should be to consider the dis- 
tinguishing principles before mentioned, It became first known 


od 
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under the name Elenchtik or Polemics, which was afterwards 
changed into that of Symbolik. (This latter name has not so 
much reference to the struggle, which had been carricd on be- 
tween the different parties in the church, as to the historical 
knowledge of the points at issue, and the naturo of that strug- 


gle.”) 


85. 
RELATION TO PATRISTICS. 


Inasmuch as tho history of the dogma in its relation 
to the church is the primary object of doctrine history, 
the private opinions of occlosiastical writors will come 
before us only when theso writers cither oxerted, or on- 
deavoured to excrt somo real influence upon the form of 
belief adopted by the church, The full imvestigation 
however of the literary character and history of the 
fathers, as well as of thetr doctrinal opinions, and the in- 
fluence which the latter had upon the former, must be 
left to that particular science which is called Patristics 
(Patrology.) 

On the definition of tho term Patristics, comp. Tagon- 
bach Encyclopacdia, p. 241, flwg.; the idea conveyed by 
it is by no means dofinite and clear. But evon if we 
enlarge it, so as tomake it ombraco not only tho Lathers 
of the first six centuries, but all who have been of some 
standing in the church, either as founders of new systoms 
or as reformers, (comp. Méhlor, p. 20): it is ovidont 
that a groat deal of what is contained in tho writings of 


® Sack, however, has recently published a work on Polemies (christliche Po. 
lemik, Hamburgh 1888.) as a distinct science, 

° The distinction made by some writers, and Roman Catholics in particular, 
between Patristics and Patrology, (v. Méhler, Patrologie, p. 14.) appeais to 
us on the whole unfounded. [Comp. however, Credner in Kitto, 1 0 p. xiv, 
where the same distinction is made. } 
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the Fathers must be introduced into the history of doc- 
trines. The vory study of the sources leads to the 
examination of their works. But wo would not main- 
tain, as Baumgarton-Crusius docs, (Dogmengeschichte, 
p- 12.) that the history of doctrincs already includes the 
most essential parts of the science in question; the rela- 
tions and interests of individuals, which constitute what 
may be called the essential part, the characteristic fea- 
ture of Patristics, have either none but a subordinate, or 
no place at all in the history of doctrines. Thus the 
object of the one is to know the system of Augustine, 
of tho other (Patristics) to know the history of his per- 
son. Concerning the literat. comp. § 14, 


8 6. 


% 
RELATION TO TIE HISTORY OF HERESIES AND THE WISTORY 
OF UNIVERSAL RELIGION, 


Tho history of doctrines considers the opinions of 
heretics only as they represent any particular tendency 
of the theological mind, or by way of contrast set the 
doctrines of tho church in a cldlrer light.@) "Those who 
wish more fully to investigate the internal character of 
heretical systems, will obtain the desired information 
eithor in tho history of heresies@) properly so called, or in 
thé ‘history of universal roligion, Neithor is it the 
dbjéct of the history of doctrines to discuss the rela- 
tion betwoen Christianity, and other forms of reli- 
gion. On the contrary, it presupposes the history of 
comparative religion, in the samo manner as dogmatic 
logy presupposes apologetic theology. [Comp. Cred- 
9 Kitto, l.c.p. xvii. Tholuch in Bibliotheca Sacra, 
fp. 556: This term has ordinarily been omployed to 
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denote the science which exhibits the historical grounds 
for the truth, and the divine authority of Christianity: 
Evidences of Christianity. Pelt, 1. c. p. 375, 877.J@ 


4) Tn an ecclesiastical point of vicw, the history of horosies 
may be compared to pathology, the history of doctrines to phy- 
siology. They depend on each other, but at the same timo dif. 
fer, according to the opposite objects they have in view. 

@) The term: history of herosies, is soldom used in modern 
works, but the science to which it is applied, continucs to form 
a distinct branch of theology. The very able publications of 
recent writers on the Gnosticsystems, Ebionitism, Manichacism, 
Unitarianism, etc., and the lives of some of tho Fathers, are of 
great use to the historian of Christian doctrines; but he cannot 
be expected to incorporate all the matorials thus furnished into 
the history of doctrines. It is necessary that wo should possess 
some knowledge, e. g..of the Gnostic and Ubionitie tendoncics, 
because orthodoxy was in danger of being corrupted by thom; 
but they would not come into consideration, if they did not dif. 
for from tife orthodox belief. Their ¢nternal history must be 
treated on its own grounds. Nor is the history of doctrines the 
proper place to enter into a minute cxamination of the systems 
of Basilides and Valentine ; it suffices to have a cloar and dis- 
tinct idea of the points of contrast botwoen the cmanation-theory 
of the Gnostics, and the monothoistic thoology of tho church. 

{) The notions of Jewish gocts, the myths and symbols of po- 
lytheistic religions, the syst¢ms of Mohammod, of Buddha, ote., 
are still more forcign to the history of Christian doctrinos, than 
the heresies of the church. Works of reference: Creuzer, 
Symbolik und Mythologie der alton Vélker, Darmstadt, 1819-23, 
6 vol. Stuhr, allgemeine Geschichte der Religionsfoxmor doy 
heidnischen Volker; 1. die Religionssystomo dor heidnisghen. 
Volker des Orients. Berlin 1836. 2. dic Religionssystome dey 
Tlellenen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickclung bis auf dio ma- 
cedonischo Zeit. Berlin 1838. Grimm, 7. deutsche Mytholo- 
gie, Gottingen 1835. Gdrres, Mythongeschichte der Asiatischen 
Volker, Richter, Phantasien des Oxients, [Bryant, Ancignt 
Mythology, London 1807, 6 vol. 8yo.] 
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RELATION TO TIE HISTORY OF PIUILOSOPHY, TUE HISTORY 
OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS, AND THE DISTORY OF DOGMATIC 
THEOLOGY. 


Although the history of doctrines has some topics in 
common with the history of philosophy,() yet they are no 
more to be confounded with each other, than dogmatic 
theology and philosophy. The history of doctrines 
should also be separated from tho history of Christian 
ethics, inasmuch ag dogmatic theology and ethics them- 
sclyes have been separated.) And lastly tho history 
of dogmatic theology forms a part only of tho history of 
doctrines.@-) 


“) KE. g. the opinions of the Alexandrian school, the Gnostics, 
the scholastic divines, and of modem philosophical schools. 
Yat the object of the history of philosophy is distinct from that 
of the history of doctrines. Comp. Baumgarten-Crusius, i. p. 8. 
Works of reference : Brucker, J. Historia critica philosophiao, 
Lips. 1742-44, 5 vol. 4to.2d edits 1766, 67, 6 vol. 4to. [The His- 
tory of Philosophy drawn up from Bruckers Hist. Crit. Philos, 
by William Enjield, Lond, 1819, 2. vol.] Zennemann, W. G4. 
Geschichte der Philosophie, Leipzig 1798—1819, 11 vol. [Tho 
“Lehrbuch” of the same author was translated into English under 
the title: A Manual of the Iistory of Philosophy, translated from 
the German, by the Rey. Arthur Johnson, Oxf. 1832,] Reinhold, 
HE. Handbuch der allgemeinen Geschichte der Philosophio, 
Gotha, 1828-29, 3 vol. 8yo. Ritter, H. Goschichte der Philosophie, 
Hamburg, 1829-34, 4 vol. [Translated into English, by Alex. 
J. W. Morrison, Oxf. 1838-39, 3 vol. 8vo.| Fries, Geschichte 
der Philosophic, I. Tlalle, 1887. Schleiermacher, Geschichte 
der Philosophie, edit. by lf Ritter. (Complete works, iv. 1.) 
Berlin, 1839, 

®) Comp. Baumgarton-Crusius, p. 9. 

) Comp. § 11. 
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g 8. 
AUXILIARY SCIENCES. 


Although the different branches of: theological scionce 
which have successively come before us, aro strictly dis- 
tinct from the history of doctrines, they are nevorthi- 
less connected with it as auxiliary scionces.(') Archae- 
ology,®) and the sciences auxiliary to ecclosiastical his- 
tory,@) may be added to their number. 


“) Reclesiastical history itself may be viewed in the light of 
an auxiliary science, since form of church government, of 
worship, the private life of Christians, ctc, have had more or loss 
influence upon the developement of the doctrines. In like man- 
ner Patristics, the history of heresies, the history of universal 
religion, the history of philosophy, and the history of Christian 
ethics, axe to be numbered amongst the auxiliary scioncos. 

@) From the connection between the doctrines and the liturgy 
of the church, it is obvious, that Archaeology must bo considored. 
as an auxiliary science, if we understand by it tho history of 
Christian worship, (Cultus.) This may easily bo scen from the 
use of certain doctrinal phrases, (¢. g., Yeordéxos ote.) in the litur- 
gies of the church, the appointment of certain fostivals, (the 
feast of Christ’s holy body, that of the conception of the Virgin 
Mary,) the influence of the existence or absence of cortain litur- 
gical usages upon the doctrines, (¢. g. of the withholding of tho 
sacramental cup from the laity upon the doctrine of concomit- 
ance, comp. § 195.) a. 0. Works of reference: Bingham. Origg. 
J. antiqu. ecclesiasticae. Ilalac, 1751-61. [Bingham, J., An- 
tiquities of the Christian church, and other works, Lond. 1834, 
flwg. 8 vols. A new cdition is in course of publication.] J. 
Jahn, Biblische Archaeologie. Vienna, 1807-25, 2nd edition, 5 
vols. [The Latin abridgment was translated by Prof. Upham, 
and republished in Ward’s Library of Standard Divinity.] 
Augusti, J. Ch. W., Denkwiirdigkciten aus der christlichen 
Archacologie, Leipz. 1817-31, 12 vols. [Christian Antiquitios, 
translated and compiled from the works of Augusti by tho Rov. 
Lyman Coleman of Andover, 1844. De WWette, W. M. L., 
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Lehrbuch der Iebraeisch-jiidischen Archacologie, etc. Leipz. 
1842. 38rd Udition.] Rheinwald, F. IL, kirchliche Archaeologic. 
Berl, 1830. [Schone, K., Geschichtforschungen tiber die Kireh- 
lichen Gebrauche und Einrichtungen der Kirche. Berl. 1819-22, 
8vol.] Bohmer, W., christlich-kirchliche Alterthums wissenschaft, 
Bresl. 1836-39, 2 vol: 


8 9. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. 


Ernesti, prolusiones de theologiae histo.icae et dogmaticae conjungendae 
necessitate, Lips. 1759, in his Opusc. theol. Lips. 1773-92.  Zlgen, Ch. 
T., uber den Werth der christlichen Dogmengeschichte, Leips. 1817. 
Augusti, Werth der Dogmengeschichte in his theologische Blatter II, 2. 
prll, flwg. Hagenbach, Encyclop. § 69. [Knapp 1. o. p. 41.] 


The importance of the history of doctrines, in a 
scientific point of view, partly follows from what has 
already beon said: 1. It forms one of the most important 
branches of ecclesiastical history. 2. It serves ag an in- 
tpodwigtigineto the study of dogmatic theology.) But it 
is ag, loss useful in a moral and practical agpect. On 
the one hand, it exerts a beneficial influence upon tho 
mind of man, by placing before him the efforts and 
struggles of others in relation to their most important 
concerns. On the other, it is of special uso to the stu- 
dent of theology, for it will preserve him both from that 
one-sided and rigid adherenco to the lotter which may bo 
styled falso orthodoxy, and from the adoption of daring, 
superficial, and hastily formed opinions, (false heterodoxy 
and neology.)@.) 


@) Comp, § 2. 

®) Comp. § 10. The importance of the history of doctrines 
in both these respocts has frequently been overrated. The ya- 
rious parties in the church have either appealed to it in support 
of their peculiar views, or dreaded its results. Comp. Baum- 
garton-Crusius, I, p. 16, 20. 
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§ 10. 


SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OF TIE HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. 


Daub, die Form der christlichen Dogmen und Kirchenhistorie in Betracht 
gezogen, in Bauers Zeitschrift fur speculative Theologie. Berlin, 1836, 
Part Land 2, Kliefoth, Th., Einleitungin Dogmengeschichte, Parchim 
und Ludwigsburg, 1839. 


The advantage which may be derived from the study 
of the history of doctrines, depends more or less on the 
mode of its treatment. That method alone is correct 
and useful, which clearly represents the constant chango, 
which the definitions of doctrines aro undergoing, hile 
the great and ossential truths which they teach, romain 
the same in all ages, and shows in a philosophical man- 
ner the connection betweon tho external causes of that 
chango, and the internal dynamic principle. 

Although it cannot bo said that nothing but the pre- 
vailing notions of the age, differences of climatég@pefisonal 
feelings, passions, court intrigues, priostly imtpositighs, 
and the fanaticism of monks, have dotermined the cha- 
racter of dogmatic theology, yet wo should not wholly 
set aside their mfluence. Thoy have not made the 
dogma, but they have assisted in giving it the form in 
which it has come down to us. 


§ 11. 
ARRANGEMENT. 


The history of doctrines has to consider, on the one 
hand, the history of the doctrine of the church in general, 
and of the doctrinal tendencies‘which are represented by 
it; and, on tho other, the history of dogmas, i. e. of those 
particular doctrines, opinions, and notions which form 
the standard of the church in different ages:* ‘Both are 
to be connected go as to illustrate each other; the’ general 
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may be made clearer by the particular, and the parti- 
cular by the general. We think it bost therefore to 
commence each period with tho general history of doc- 
irines which, though closely allied to, yet is not iden- 
tical with the history of dogmatic theology,() and then 
to pass over to special history of doctrines. 

) The history of dogmatic theology presupposes the general 
history of doctrines, though the latter takes from the former, 
and incorporates some of its results. They stand in the same 
relation to each other as the history of jurisprudence to the 
history of law, the history of aesthetics to the history of art. 


Bey 


DIVISION INTO PERIODS. 


Comp. Hagenbach, Abhandlung in den theologischen Studien und Kritiken, 
1828, part 4. Encyclop. p. 231, [Pelt, Encyclopaedie, § 51.] 


The periods of the history of doctrines are to be 
determined according to the most important epochs 
(periods of developement) in the history of the theo- 
logical mind. They do not quite coincide with those 
adopted in ecclesiastical history,{') and may be specified 
as follows:—@,) 

I. Period. From the close of the Apostolic age to 
the doath of Origen, rom the year 80—254), 
the age of Apologetics.@-) 

II. Period. From tho doath of Origen to Jolm 
Damascenus,(240—730,) the age of Polemics.4.) 

III. Period. From John Damascenus to the Re- 
formation, (730—1517,) the age of Systems 
(scholasticism in it, widest sense.) 

IV. Period. From the Reformation to the Aboli- 
tion of the Formula Consensus in reformed Switz- 
erland, and tho rise of the Wolfian philosophy in 
Germany, (1517—1720,) the age of polemico- 
ecclesiastical Symbolik.O) 
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V. Period. From the ycar 1720 to the present day, 
the age of criticism, of speculation, and of anti- 
thesis between faith and knowledge, philosophy 
and Christianity, reason and revelation. 


@) Inasmuch as the divisions in ecclesiastical history, and in 
the history of doctrines arc not founded upon the same principles, 
it is evident that, the periods themselves will not be the same, 
It is true that the devolopement of the doctrine of tho church 
is connected with tho history of church-government, of Christian 
worship, etc., but the influences which they oxert upon each 
other, are not always manifested at the same time. Thus the 
Arian controversy took place during the age of Constantine, but 
was not called forth by his conversion, which, on the othor hand, 
is of so much importance, that it determines a period in egele- 
siastical history. On the contrary, the notions of Arius arose 
out of the speculative tendency of Origen and his followers, 
which was opposed to Sabellianism. Accordingly, we think it 
Letter to fix in this instance upon the death of Origen, and the 
rise of the Sabellian controversy, which are nearly cocval, as the 
principle of division. 

@) The numerical difforences are very great. Baumgarton- 
Crusius adopts twelve poriods, Lenz cight, ctc.; Miinscher gives 
a different division in his compendium from the one in his manual 
—in the former he has soven, in the latter only three periods, 
(ancient time, middle ages, and modern times.) Engelhardt 
has adopted the same division. But wo think it alike inconve- 
nient to make the periods too long, and to have too groat a num- * 
ber of divisions, We admit that the periods in tho history of 
doctrines may bo of greator cxtent, than those in ecclesiastical 
history, because a system of doctrines docs not undorgo cithor 
so frequent, or so rapid,changes, as Christian life in general; 
but natural boundaries which are so distinct as the age of Con- 
stantine, should not be lightly disregarded. Genorally speak- 
ing, Klee agrees with us, though ho considers the division into 
periods as superfluous. Vorlandewalso, in his tables, has adopt- 
ed our terminology. 

() In answer to the question: Why not commence with tho 
first year of our cra? comp. § 3. We call this period the ago 
of Apologetics, becauscit is best characterized by the great num- 
bor of apologetieal writings in defance of Christianity against 
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both Judaism and Paganism. Its theology is almost entirely of 
the same description, The controversies, which togk: place with- 
in the church itself, (with Ebionites, Gnostics, ete.), fox the most 
part arose out of the opposition which Christianity: met with on 
the part of judaizing teachers and pagan philosophers, and ac- 
cordingly the activity which was manifested by the church, par- 
took more or less of an apologetical character. The Fathers of 
this period were little concerned about systems; and the work 
of Origen gi dgydv is the only one in which we find some at- 
tempt, at least, at systematic theology. 

4) During the second period the conflict proceeds in another 
direction. Since there was little, or no occasion for apologetical 
writings after the conversion of Constantine, most writers en- 
tirely abandoned this field, and entered into questions of a 
polemical nature. The history of ecclesiastical controversies, 
from the rise of the Sabellian, down to the close of the Mono- 
thelite controversy, forms one continuous series, the different 
parts of which are so intimately connected with each other, 
that it cannot well be interrupted. It is concluded by the work 
of John Damascenus, (¢4ée0¢ wiorews,) This period with its nu- 
merous conflicts, its synods and councils, is undoubtedly the 
most important for the history of doctrings, if its importance 
consists in the efforts that were put forth’ to complete tho build- 
ing, the foundations of which had beew laidtin the preceding 
periods 

) This period which we call the scholastic, in the widest 
sense of the word, might be sub-divided into three shorter 
periods. 1. From John Damascenus to Anselm, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; during this period John Scotus Erigenus takes tho 
most prominent position in the west. 2. From Anselm to Ga- 
briel Biel, the ago of scholasticism properly so called, which may 
again be subdivided; and, 3. from Gabriel Biel to Luther, (the 
period of transition.) Generally speaking, mystical and scho- 
lastic tendencies alternately prevail during this period ; evon 
the forerunners of the Reformation more or less adhere to the 
one or the other of these tendgncies, though they belong in some 
respecis to the noxt period. 

(6) We might have fixed upon the year 1521, in which the 
first edition of Melanchthon’s Loci Communes was published— 
or upon the year 15380, in which tho Confession of Augsburg was 
diawn up, instead of the year 1517; but for the sake of con- 
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venience, we make our date agree with the one adopted in eccle- 
siastical history, especially as the theses themselves were of im~ 
portance ipa doctrinal point of viow. “Inasmuch as tho distin- 
guishing principles of the different sections of the church are 
brought out very prominently in the age of the Reformation, the 
history of dogtrinds naturally assumes the charactor of Symbolik, 
(comp. §4.) The ages of Polemics, and of Scholasticism, may 
be said*tg,xe-appear during this period, though in a different 
form; we also see various modifications of mysticism in opposi- 
tion to one-sided rationalism. We might commence a new period 
with Calixt and Spener, if their peeuliar notions had beon gene- 
rally spread at that time. Such, howeyer, was not the caso. 

@) It may excite surprise that we make the abolition of the 
test (formula consensus) in. the reformed. church of Switzorland 
determine the extent of the preceding period, since no great im- 
portance scoms to bo attached to it. But it is tho signal for 
the overthrow of those barricrs, which had becn erected by the 
confessions of faith. The Wolfian philosophy, which had eman- 
cipated itself from the fetiers of systematic theology, and been 
brought within the reach of all classes, took its rise about the 
same time in Germany, while the principles of deism and na- 
turalism (which developed themselves in the preceding poriod) 
were spread from. England and France into othor countries. 
Thus it happens, load while in the fourth period the aon 
and tho scholastical of the second and third poriods aio repeat- 
ed, the fifth period has the apologetical tendency in common 
with the first. The quostion is no more about less important 
denominational differences, but about the existoncoe, or non-ex- 
istence of Christianity. This fifth period, which by no means 
presents one uniform aspect, may be subdivided into three 
shorter periods. The first of these (from Wolf to Kant) for the 
most part represents the conflict between a stiff and lifoloss 
form of dogmatic orthodoxy, and an imperfect cnlightenmont. 
The second (beginning with Kant) exhibits the efforts which 
were made in favour of rationalism, which, having no positiyo 
creed, is almost wholly restricted to ethics, in ordcr to secure 
its ascondancy both in science and in the church, in opposition 
to every form of belief. And, lastly, the third period (which 
embraces the nineteenth century) presonts to our view a picture 
composed of the most heterogencous parts, of attempts at re- 
action and restoration, at idcalization and accommodation, and is 

#@, 
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preparing a new period, of which it forms itself the commence- 
ment, but for which history has not yet a name. 


8 13. 
SOURCES OF THE WISTORY OF DOCTRINES. 
a. Public Sources. 


Every thing may be considercd as a source of the 
history of doctrincs, which gives a fair representation of 
the religious belicf of a certain period. In the first 
place come the public confessions of faith or symbols 
(creods) of the church(-); in connection with them we 
have to compare the acts of councils,@) the deerctals, 
edicts, circular letters, bulls, and brevets of ecclesastical 
superiors, whether clerical or civil,@) and, lastly, the ca- 
techisms,“) liturgics,@) and hymn-books) which have 


received the sanction of the church. 


go) Comp. § 4. The ancient creeds may be found in the Acts 
of Councils mentioned n. 2; the three creeds commonly called. 
eecumenical, (the Apostles’ creed, the Nicenc, and the Athan- 
asian creeds) aro also reprinted in the collections of Protestant 
symbols; comp. Ch. W. #. Waleh, Bibliotheca symbolica vetus. 
Lemgovia 1770. 8. Semler, J. S., Apparatus ad libros symbo- 
licos ecclesix luthorane, Hal. 755. 8. Cottzctions or Symno- 
rican Booxs, (they become only important since the fourth 
period): a) of the Lutheran church: Libri symbolici ecclesia 
evangelice ad fidem opt. exempl. recens. I. 4. HZ Tittmann, 
Misn. 817, 27.—-Libri symbolici ecclesis evangclice s. Concordia, 
rec. C. A. Hase, Lips. 827, 87. 6) Of the Reformed: Corpus 
libror. symbolicor. qui in ecclesia Reformatorum auctoritatom 
publicam obtinuerunt, ed. LZ. Ch. W. Augusti, Elberf. 828, 
Samulung symb. Bucher der ref. Kirche, von J. J. Mess. Nou- 
wied, 828. 30. 2 vol. 8. H. A. Niemeyer, Collectio confessionum 
in ecclesiis reformatis publicatarum, Lips. 840.8. ¢) Of the 
Roman Catholic: Danz, libri symbolici ecclesie romano-ca- 
tholicw, Vimar. 835,—Streitwolf u. Klener, libri symb. ecel. 
cathol. Gott. 835. (Comp. the works mentioned § 16, n. 9.) 
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2) Acts or Councizs collected by J. Merlin (Par. 1523, fol. 
Coln 1530. ii. Par..1535.) Grabbe (Coln 1508. f.) 4. Surius, 
Col. 1567. fol. iv. The edition of Sixtus V, Venice, 1585, 
that of Binius (Severinus) Col. 1606. iv. f Collectio regia, 
Paris 1644 (by Cardinal Richolicu) xxxvii. f. Phil. Labbeus 
and Gabr. Cossart, Par. 1671. 72. xvii. f£.  Ballucti (Stephan) 
nova Collectio Conciliorum, Par, 1683, £. (Suppl. Cone, Labbci) 
incomplete. Harduin, (Joh.) Coneiliorum collectio regia max- 
ima, seu acta Conciliorum et epistole decrotales ac constitu- 
tiones summorum pontificum, grace ct latine ad Phil. Labboi 
et Gabr. Cossartii labores haud modica aceessione facta ct 
emendationibus pluribus additis Par. 1715. xi, (xii.) fol—Mie. 
Coleti, 8. 8. Concilia ad regiam cdit, oxacta ete. Venct, xxiii. 
mit Supplementen von Mansi vi. f—*Manst, (J. Dom.) Sacro- 
rum Concilioram nova et amplissima collectio, Flor. et. Venot. 
759. sqq. xxxi. f. comp. Ch. W. F. Walch, Entwurf einor voll- 
stindigen Geschichte der Kirchenvorsammlungen, Lpz 759. 
Fuchs, Bibliothek der Kirchenversammlungen des 4. und 5. 
Jahrhunderts, Lpz. 788.4 vol. Bibliotheca ecclesiastica quam 
moderante D, <Augusti Neandor adornavit JZerm. Theod. 
Bruns, I. (Canones Apostolorum et Concil. Sweecul. iv. v. vi. vii.) 
Pars. I. Berol. 1839, 

(3) Partly contained in tho Acts of Councils. 

@) Drorzts or Crvin GOVERNMENTS EXERCISING AUTIIORITY IN 
EccresiasticaL Arrains, (viz. emporors, kings, magistrates): 
Codex Theodosianus, c. perpetuis commentariis Iac, Gothofredi 
etc. Edit. Nova in vi. Tom. digesta, ed, Rittor, Lips. 736.— 
Codex Justinianeus, edid. Spangenberg, 1797. Balluzti (Stoph.) 
Collectio Capitularium Regum Francorum otc. Par. 780, ii, f 
Corpus Juris canonici, (editions of J. IL, Béhmer 747, and A, L. 
Richter 833.) Under this head comé also the regulations con- 
cerning the Reformation, agendas, religious edicts of Protestant 
governments, which, at least formerly, wore in a great measure 
based upon doctrinal principles. 

b) Parau Decrerats: Pontificam Romanorum a Clomonte 
usque ad Leonem M. epistole genuine cur. C.F. G. Schéne- 
mann, T. i. Gott, 796. 8—Bullarium romanum a Loone M. * 
usque ad Benedictum XIII. opus. absolutiss. Laért. Cherubini, a 
D. Angelo Maria Cherubini al. illustratum et auctum et ad Bon, 
XIV. perductum, Luxemb. 727. 8, xix. fol—Bullarum, privi- 
legiorum et Diplomatum Roman. Pontif. amplissima collect. 
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opera et stud. Car. Cocquelines, Rom. 730—44, xxviii. f. 
Eisenschmid, romisches Bullarium, oder Ausziige der merkwiir- 
digsten pabstlichen Bullen, tibersetzt und mit fortlanfenden 
Anmerkunngen. Neustadt. 1831, 2 vol. 

@) Catechisms become important only from thé age of the 
Reformation, especially those of Luther, of Heidelberg, of 
Cracow, the Roman Catholic catechism, etc. Some of them, 
é, g. those just mentioned, may be found in collections of sym- 
bolical books, (n. 1), others are separately published. Comp. 
Langemack historia catechetica, Stralsund 729-83. iii. ‘740, iv. 

6) J. Al. Assemannt Codex liturgicus ecclesiz universe, Rom. 
749—66, xiii. 4. Renaudot (Eus.), liturgiarum orientalium 
collectio, Paris 716. ii, 4. LZ. A. Muratori, liturgia romana 
vetus. Venet, 748. ii. f£ Comp. the missals, breviaries, liturgies, 
etc. Augusti’s Denkwiirdigkéiten der christlichen Archaologie, 
vol. vy. Gerbert, vetus liturgia allemanica, Ulm, 1776. ii. 4. 

(6) Rambach, Anthologie christlicher Gesinge aus allen 
Jabrhunderten der Kirche, Altona 816—22, iv. 8, and the nu- 
merous psalm-, and hymn-books.—Tow much sacred songs have 
contributed to the spread of doctrinal opinions, may be seen 
from the example of Bardesanes, [Giesler, i. § 46, n. 2], of the 
Azians, and, in later times, of the Flagellantes, the Hussites, 
etc.; from the history of the sacred hymns of the Lutheran, 
and the sacred psalms of the Reformed church, the spiritual 
songs of Angelus Silesius, the Pictists and Moravian brethren, 
and (in a negative point of view) from the inferior value of mo- 
dern hymn-books. Comp. dugusti, de antiquissimis hymnis et 
carminibus Christianorum sacris in historia dogmatum utiliter 
adhibendis Jen. 810, and de audiendis in Theologia poétis, 
Vratisl. 812. 15.—Hahn, A., Bardesanes Gnosticus, primus 
Syrorum hymnologus, S28. 8. }Buchegger, de origine sacra 
Christianorum “poéebos, Feib. 827.4. Hoffmann, Dr. H., Ge- 
schichte des deutschen Kirchenfiédes bis auf Luthers Zeit, 
Breslau 832, 


8 14. 
b. Private Sources. 


Besido the aforesaid public sources we have a number 
of private sources. These are, 1. the works of the 
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fathers, theologians, and ecclesiastical writers of all ages 
since the Christian era;(') but they are not all of the 
same description, and we have accordingly to distinguish 
between scientific and strictly doctrinal works on the 
one hand, and practical (sermons) and occasional works 
(letters, etc.) on the other.@) 2. Tho works of socular 
writers, e. g. of Christian philosophers and poots of cor- 
tain periods.) 8, Lastly, We may dorive additional in~ 
formation from that indefinite forin of popular belicf, 
which manifests itself in legends, proverbial sayings, 
and songs, and from tho monumeuts of Christian art, 
inasmuch as they ropresont certain religious views.(+) 


a.) Comp. § 5. Concerning the diytinction (which, however, 
is very relative) made between Fathers, theologians, and ecclesi- 
astical writers, v. the introductions to the works on Patristics, 
e.g. Mohler, p. 17-—19. Tho Fathers of tho first conturics aro 
followed by the compilers, scholastic and mystic divines of the 
middle ages, and these again by tho Reformers and their op- 
ponents, the polemical writers of various sections of the church, 
and the later theologians in goneral. Their particular works 
will come before us in theix proper place. Works of a more 
genoral character are: Fabricid, J. G., Bibliothoca ccclosias- 
tica, TIamb. 718 f Cave, W., Scriptorum ccclesiasticorum 
historia littoraria, Lond. 1688. 91. Oxon. 740. 48. Bas. 749, 
C. Oudin, Commont. de scriptoribus occlosi antiquis, Lips. 
722, iii, L. El. Dupin, nouvelle bibliothéque des autcurs ec- 
clésiastiques, Par. 686—714, xlvii. 8. Bibliothgquo des autours 
séparés de la communion do lgliso ypmaing duyhG, 06,17. sidclo, 
Par, 718, 19, iti, Bibliothéque dos auteurs ectlésiastiquos du 
18. siécle, par Claude Pier Goujet, Par, 736. 37, iii. 8. comp. 
Richard Simon, Critique de Ja Bibliothéque, ote. Paris, 730, 
iv. 8. Ceillier, Remy, Ilistoire génfgrale.des auteurs gacrés ot 
ecclésiastiques, Paris 729—63, xxiii. 4. J. G. Walch, Biblio- 
theca patristica, Jen. 770. 8, Tdit, nova auctior ot omondation, 
adornata a I. 7. Z. Danzio, Jon. 834. <Assemanni, £ S., Bib- 
liotheca orientalis, Rom. 719—28. iii, in 4 voll. f. Oelrichs, J. 
G.A., Commentarii de scriptoribus ecclosia latins, Lips, 791, 8. 
Schénemann, C. F. G,, Bibliotheca historico-litteraria a Terbtul, 
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liano principe usque ad Gregorium M. et Isidorum Higpal. Lips. 
792, 94. ti. 8. Ressler, Ch. F., Bibliothek der Kirchenvater, 
Leipz. 776—86. x. 8. Augusti, J Ch. W., Chrestomathia pa- 
tristica ad usum corum, qui historiam christianam accuratius 
discere cupiunt, Lips. 812. ii. 8. Royaards, D, H. I., Chres- 
tomathia patristica, Pars. I. Traj.ad Rhen. 831. Engelhardt, 
litterarischer Leitfaden zu Vorlesungen uber die Patristik. 
+ Winter, Patrologie, Miinchen 814. tGoldwitzer, F. W., Bib- 
liographie der Kirchenviiter und Kirchenlehrer, vom 1, bis zum 
13. Jahrhundert, Landsh, 828. +Jdohler, Dr. J. A., Patrologie 
oder christliche Litterargeschichte, aus dessen Nachlasse her- 
ausgegceben yon Reithmayr. 1. vol. Regensb. 839. 8. Danz, J. 
L. £., Initia doctrine patristic introductionis instar in Patrum 
ecclesin studium, Jen. 839, 

A. Bust Contections or Tur Works or tom Farnurs: Mag- 
na bibliotheca veterum patrum, primo quidem a Margarito de 
ia Bigne composita, postea studio Coloniens. Theolog. aucta 
ete. (with Auctuarium by E. Duceeus and Fr. Combefisins) 1664 
—12. 7. f—Maaimd bibliotheca vett. Patr. etc. Lugd. 677. 
xxvil. f—And. Gallandtt, Bibliotheca greco latina vett. Pa- 
trum ete. Venet. 765-81. xiv. f. Philological aids: J C, 
Suiceri thesaurus ecclesiasticus, Amst. 682. (728. Traj. 746.) ii, 
f— Du Fresne (du Cange) Car, Glossarium ad scriptores medi 
et infirma latinitatis, Paris. 783—86, vi. f. 

B, Couzeerions or THE Works or EcciestasticaL Writers 
DURING THE Mippix AEs, (more important for ecclesiastical his- 
tory in general, than for doctrine-histoxy in particular: JZei- 
bomius, Basnage, Muratori, Mabillon, * Marténe et Durand 
(Thosaurus Anecd. v. f.) * Pertz (Monumenta, 826—35) ete, 
comp. the digebagene in Hase, Kirchengeschichte, p. 182, p. 205, 
fiwg. Foil; : Rmpyixes By #intini (Par. 645, ss.) and latest 
edition by *Niolihe, Bonn, 820%. 5. 

C. CoLnEctions OF THE woRKs or THE Rerormens: 
Bretschneider, Corpus Reformatorum, [ale 834-39. vi. 4. (con- 
taining as yet works of Melanchthon only); the works of indi- 
vidual reformers in their proper place. 

D, On Moprrn Doemarre Literature: Walch, J. G. Bibli- 
otheca theologica, T. I. Jen. 757. Winer, B., Wandbuch der 
theologischen Litteratur, S. 290, flwg. 

) Since the older theologians, e. g, Origen, drew a distinc- 
tion between what they taught the people, xar’ ofzovouiar, and. 
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what they propounded in a scicntific manner; since popular 
writers generally do not make any pretension to dogmatic pre- 
cision, it is easy to see that practical works aro not of so much 
importance for the history of doctrines, as strictly dogmatic 
works, But, like all liturgical works, etc., they may be rogard- 
ed as indications of the dogmatic mind of certain periods.—Ilo- 
miliarium patristicum, cdid. Ludov. Pelt ct A. Rheinwald, Berol. 
829. deinde H. Rheinwald et C. Voyt, Bor. 881.—Lene, £. Gi, 
HL, Geschichte der christlichen Womilotik, ii, Braunschw. 839. 
8. Paniel, pragmatischoe Geschichte der christ]. Boredsamkeit 
und der Homiletik, i. 1. 2. Lpz. 839. 8. During the middle 
ages, the sermons of Berthold, Tauler, ete. in the time of the 
Reformation those of the Reformers, etc. come into considora: 
tion. Modern homiletical literature also gives a more or less 
faithful representation of dogmatic tendencies. 

(3) Comp. § 13.0. 6 As sacred hymns were numbered among 
the public sources, so poctical compositions in general may bo 
considered as private sources, ¢. y. the workseof some of the 
earlier poets, of those commonly callad.Minnosingers, Danto’s 
divina comadia, and many others. In like manner, a compgri~- 
son between the poetical views of Milton, Shakespeare, or Gothe, 
and the doctrinal opinions of the church, might load to interost- 
ing results, <A history of Chréstian pootry in its whole extent, 
and all its relations to the dogmatic mind of ovory period, does 
not as yet exist. 

#) The influence which popular beliof, (though mixed up with 
remnants of heathenigh superstitions), may have exerted upon 
certain dogmatic notions, eg. concerning the devil and. hell, is 
deserving particular attention, (comp. Grimms doutacho Mytho- 
logie,) The dogmatic mind also manifests jigolgJg, tho silent 
monuments of art: ecclesiastical Tagg ighinagiy. th unhagevase sacra, 
paintings, ¢ g. ropresenting, th,goncral judgmdant, or the Deity 
itself, (comp. Griineisen, C. tiber bildliche Darstellung der Cott- 
heit, Stuttg. 1828.) Coins, gems, ote, (A/unter, Sinnbilder und 
Kunstvorstellungen der alten Christén, Altona 825. 4, Beller 
mann, die Gemmen der Alten mit dem Abraxasbilde, Bovlin 
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8 15, 
ce. Indirect Sources. 


We have not always access to direct sources, but must 
frequently consult indirect sources, 7. e. accounts or re- 
ports which have been transmitted to us by other writers, 
as this is the case, to a great extent, in relation to the 
opinions of heretics,(!) many of whose writings were de- 
stroyed at an carly- period. In like manner, the works 
of some of the Fathers are either entirely, lost, or have 
come down to us only in a corrupt form.@) In the use 
of both the direct and indirct sources much critical skill 
is needful. 


(.) Hence the aesounts given by different writers of-Cerigthus, 
the Ebionites, Gnextié Manicheans, etc., frequently vary from 
one another, and%eyen contradict each other. 

@) Thus in the case of Origen, of whose writings we frequent- 
ly have nothing but the translations of Rufinus, or the relations 
of Jerome and Eusebius, 


8 16. 
comprnpiums 4 


As all the sources are not at tho command of every 
reader, arft|"as their study, generally speaking, will only 
be usefiit whén we have already acquired a general 
idea‘of the history which We intond more fully to in- 
veRstigagc, we are directed, in tho first instance, to the 
works of those who, by ‘their own historical researches, 
have pi ed the treagures of scienco within the reach of 
all who are desirous of obtaining information. The his- 
tory of doctrines itself has been treated as a scparate 
branch of theological s@ience only in modern times ;(!.) 
yet somé of ths -oarliex ecclesiastical writers,(2-) no i 
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ie 

than theologians, ) have prepared tho ey for it, Be- 
side those works which treat on tho histony of doctrines 
exclusively,(4) we have to compare the ae As “works on 
ecclesiastical history,@) .as well as kiographics of the 
fathers and treatises on particular subjécis,) along with 
those “works on dogmatic theology”) and Christian 
ethics,(°-) which combine the historical with tho symboli- 
cal. Lastly, The literature of symbolik forms (accord- 
ing to § 4.) a part of that of the history of doctrines. 


a) The history, of doctrines was formerly treated in connec- 
tion with ecclesiastical history, or dogmatic theology, (comp. § 2.) 
Semler and Ernesti first showed the neccssity of separating 
the one from the other. The former attempted to treat them 
separately in his historical introduction to Baumgarten’s 
Glaubenslehre, Halle 759, iti. 4 lig design was, (according ‘8 
L Ped?) tet to expand the views of young wlivines or studiosts 
theologice in general, and to shew the orig ote, and true ob- 
ject of dogmatic theology.” Inthe same yoak 3% A, Ernesti pub- 
lished his treatise: de theologia historic et dogmaticw con- 
jungende necessitate et modo universo Lips. 759. (Opuse. theol. 
Lips. 773. ed. 2. 792. p. 567.) ; he docs not indeed speak of the 
history of doctrines as a separate science, but it is not difficult 
to perceive that he felt the necessity of its being so. Comp. 
also C. IV. F. Walchs Gedanken yon der Geschichte dor Glau- 
benslehre, 2. edit. Gott 764. 8. 

@) Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Thoodoret, otc, (Editfony 
of Vales. Par. 1659. iii, Reading Cant. 720. iii, fi— 
Pocket edition of Eusebius by einichen, Lips. 827—28, iii.) 
[English translations of Euseb., Socrat,, Sozom:, Theod., and. 
Evagrius, were published by Bagstor, Lond.6 vol.] Rufinus, Sul- 
picius Severus, Cassiodorus, Epiphanius Scholasticus. Writers 
during the middle ages: Gregor, Turonensis, Beda*venérabilig, 
Adamus Bremensis, Nicephorus Callisti, ote. (comp. the life. 
rature in works on ecclesiastical history.) Sinéa the Héforma- 
tion: the Magdeburger Centurien under the title : Ecolésiasticdy 
historia per aliquot studiosos*et pios viros in urbe Magdeburgica, ' 
Bas. 559—74. xiii. f. + Coes.” Barogtus : Annales ecclesiastici, 
Rom. 588—607. xii. f + Odoricus Raynaldudy Annalos eccles. 
Rom. 646—74. x. f. (both edited by Mansi, along with the Cri. 
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tica historico-theologica of Pagi, Lucce, 738. 39. xxxiii, f— 
J. G. Arnolds unparteiische Kirchen- und Ketzerhistorie, F'kft. 
1699. iv.£ + Nat. Alewander, Historia ecclesiastica, Par. 1676 
—86. xxiv, 8. VWenet. 759. 778. ix. f + Fleury, histoire ecclé- 
siastique, Paris 691—720. xx. 4. (continued by Jean Claude 
Fabre, Paris 726—740. xvi. 4. and Al. de la Croix, Par 776—78. 
vi,) Pars xxxvi. 12.740. 41. + Zillemont, Mémoires pour servir 
a histoire ecclésiastique des 6 premiers siécles, justifiés par les 
citations des auteurs originaux, Paris 698. ss.xvi. 4. LZ. Moshemit, 
Institutionum historis eccles. antiquioris et recentioris libri IV. 
Helmst. 755. 764. 4. Walch, Ch. W. #, Ilistorie der Ketze. 
reien, Spaltungen und Religionsstreitigkeiten, Leipz. 762-85. xi. 
Baumgarten, J. S., Untersuchung theologischer Streitigkeiten 
mit einigen Anmerkungen, Vorrede und fortgesetzten Geschichte 
der christlichen Glaubenslehre, herausgegcben yon Dr. J. S. 
Semler, Halle 762—64. iii. 4. By the same: Geschichte der 
Religionsparteien, herausgegeben von J. &. Semler, ibid. 766. 4. 

e) +Petavius, (Dion.), Opus de theologicis dogmatibus, Par. 
644—50. ivy. Antw. 70@ vi. “( This workis no less ingenious than 
profound, and deserves to be more carefully and frequently 
studied, than is generally done.” [Dorner].) + Thomassin, L., 
dogmata theologica, Par. 684—89, + Dumesnil, Lud., Doctri- 
na ct disciplina ecclesia, ex ipsis verbis SS. codd. conce. PP. et 
veti, genuinorum monumentorum sec. seriem temporis digesta, 
iy. Col. 730. £, Io, Forbesius a Corse, Instructiones historico- 
theologicas de doctrina christiana et vario rerum statu, ortisque 
erroribus et controversiis ctc. Amst. 645 f. Gen. 699, and in his 
Operibus, Amst. 703. ii. f. (vol. 2.) The design of this work is 
to prove the agreement between the doctrines of the Reformers, 
and the opinions of the earlier Fathers, (especially in opposition 
to Bellarmin.) The various loci of Chemnitz, Hutter, Quenstiddt, 
Baier, and of Joh. Gerhard in particular, contain much. histori- 
cal matter: J. Gerhard, loci theol. (Edit. of Cotta) Ttib. 
762—89. xxii. 4, Works which form the transition to the treat- 
ment of the history of doctrines as separate science: Lor. Rein- 
hard, Introductio in historiam precipuorum dogmatum, Jen. 
795. 4., and J. &. Bawngarten, evangelische Glaubenslebre, 
Halle 759, 60. 4 (the aforesaid preface to this work by Semler.) 

(4) COMPENDIUMS AND Manvats or tie History or Doctrines: 
Lange, S. G., ausfhrliche Geschichte der Dogmen, Lpz. 796, 
(incomplete.) Wundemann, J. Ch., Geschichte der christlichen 
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Glaubenslehren vom Zcitalter dos Athanasius bis Grogor den 
Gr., 1, and 2. vol. Leipz. 798—99. *diinscher, TV., and- 
buch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte, Marb. vol. i, a, ii. 797, 
3d edit. without any alteration, 817. 18. vol. iii. 802. 804. vol, 
iy. 809. (Only to the year 604.) the first historico-philosophi- 
cal treatment of the history of doctrines. By the same: Lehr- 
buch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte, ebend. 812, 819. 3d 
edit, mit Belegen aus den Quellenschriften, Erginzungon dor 
Literatur, historischen Notizen und Fortsetzungen vorschen von 
*Dan. von Colln 1st part, Cassel 832. 2d part, ibid. 884. (by 
Ifupfeld) 2d part 2d section (also under tho title : Lehrbuch der 
christlichen Dogmengeschichte von der Reformationszcit bis auf 
unsere Tage) by Dr. Ch. Gotth. Neudecker, ibid. 838. 8. 
Minter, Friedr., Handbuch der altesten christlichen Dogmen- 
goschichte, aus dem Dan. von Eyers, 1, vol. Gott. 802, 8. (incom- 
plete.) *Augusti, J. Ch. W., Lehrbuch der christlichon Dogmen- 
geschichte, Leipz. 805. 4th edit. 835. Bertholdt, L. Handbuch 
der Dogmengeschichte, herausg. von Veit Engelhardt, Ev], 822, 
23, ii, 8. Ruperti, #. A., Geschichte dey Dogmen, oder Dar- 
stellung der Glaubensichre des Christenthums von soiner Stift- 
ung bis auf dio neueren Zeiten, insbesondere fir Studierendo 
der Theologie und zu ihrer Vorboreitung auf ihre Priifung, 
Berlin 831. *Baumgarten-Crusius, L. F. O., Lehrbuch der 
christlichen Dogmengeschichte, Jona 882, ii. 8. Lentz, C. Gi 
H., Geschichte der christlichon Dogmen in pragmatischer 
Entwicklung, Welmst. 834, 1. vol. + Klee, A, Lohrbuch d. D. 
G. I. vol. Mainz 837, 2. vol. 1888. Engelhardt, J. G. V., Dog- 
mengeschichte, II. vol. Neust. 839. Meter, Karl, Lehrbuch 
der Dogmengeschichte fur akademische Vorlesungen, Giessen 
1840. . 

Tables: Hagenbach, K. R,, tabellarische Uebersicht der D. G, bis auf dio 
Reformation, Basel 828. 4. Vurlander, Kurl, tabell. tibersichtl., Dar. 
stellung der D, G. nach Neanders dogmengeschichtl. Vorlesungen, Per, 
i, Hamb. 833. P, ii, 837. 

(6) Compiete Worxs or Mopern Autnors on Eocrsrastican 
FlisTory, WHICH INCLUDE MORE oR LEss oF THE Tlisrory or Doc. 
tines: Schréckh, J. M., chriatliche Kirchengeschichte, Lpz. 
768—803, xxxv, 8, since the Reformation (continued by Tzschir- 
ner) 804-810, x. 8. Henke, allgemeine Geschichte der christ- 
lichen Kirche nach der Zeiifolge, Braunschw. 788, flwg. con- 
tinued by Vater, ix. (in several editions.) Schmidt, J. £. Ch., 
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Handbuch der christlichen Kirchengeschichte, Giefsen und 
Darmstadt 801 ss. vi. (2d. edit. 825—27.) vii. vol. by Rettberg 
834, * Neander, Aug., allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen 
Religion und Kirche, Hamb. 1825-45, i. v.in 10 parts. *Gueseler, 
L., Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, Bonn 1824-45, 3 vol. in 
several parts, (i. 4th edit. in 2 parts; ii, in 4 parts; iii. 1, 1840.) 
[i. a, ii. translated into English by Francis Cunningham, Philad. 
3 vol. A new translation by Dr. Davidson is in course of pub- 
lication.| Schleiermacher, Geschichte der christl. Kirche, he- 
rausgeg von. & Bonnell, Berlin 1840, i, 

Shorter Compendiums of Stéiudlin, Mimscher, Nabe, Engelhardt, Guerihe, 

2 vols. Hase. Tables of Vater, Moller, For fuller information con- 
cerning the literature and auxiliary sources of Ecclesiastic. Hist. comp. 
the works on church-history, 

Works on the Ecclesiast. Hist, of particular periods : a. of the 
ancient times. Moshemii Commentarius de rebus Christianorum 
ante Constantinum M. Helmstad. 753. 4. b. Of the middle ages, 
(with special reference to Scholastic Divinity :) Bossuet, J. B., 
Kinleitung in die allgemeine Geschichte der Welt bis auf Kaiser 
Karl den Gr., tbersetzt und mit einem Anhange historisch- 
kritischer Abhandlungen vermchrt von Joh. Agdr. Cramer, Lyz. 
757—86, vii. 8. c. Of the time of the Reformation (in addition 
to works on the History of the Reformation :) Planch, J. G4, 
Geschichte der Entstehung, der Veranderungen und Bildung 
unseres protestantischen Lehrbegriffs, von Anfang der Reforma- 
tion bis zur Einfihrung der Concordienformel, vi. 2d edit. L. 
791—800. d. Of modern times: By the same, Goschichto der 
prot. Theol. yon der Concordienformel an bis in die Mitic.des 
18, Jahrh. Gott. 831. 8. Comp. Walch, J. G., histor. u. theolog. 
Einleitung in die Rgligionsstreitigkeiten in und aufserhalb der 
lutherischen Kirche, Jena 733, x. 8. 

(©) Works which treat on particular subjects will be mentioned 
in their proper place. Essays in which the systems of indivi- 
dual fathers are more fully discussed, will be found in the works 
of Réssler, Augusti, Méhler, a. o. mentioned § 14, n. 1. 

) Works on Dogmatic THroLoay WHICH ALSO CONSIDER THE 
History or Doctrines, or include it: Seiler, G. I, Theologia 
dogmatico-polemica, cum compendio historiaa dogmatum, Kd, 3. 
El. 789. 8. Gruner, I &., Institutionum theologia dogmaticz 
lib. iii, Hal. 777. 8. Déderlein, I, Ch., Institutio theologi chris- 
tiani in capitibus religionis theoreticis, Ed. 6, Alt. 797. ii 8. 
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Stdudlin, C.Fr., Lehybuch der Dogmatik und Dogmengeschichto 
(Gott. 801. 809.) 822.8. * Wegscheider, L A. L., Tnstitutiones 
theol. christ. dogmatice, addita singulorum dogmatum historia 
et censura, Hal. 815, ed. 7. 883. *Bretschneider, L. G., Wand- 
buch der Dogmatik der evangelischon Kirche, ii. 8. Lipz. 828. 
By the same: Versuch eincr systematischen Entwicklung aller 
in der Dogmatik vorkommenden Begriffo, nach don symb. 
Biichern der luth. Kirche, Lpz. 819. *Alase, Karl, Lehrbuch 
der evangelischen Dogmatik, Stuttg. 826. 8. (2d cdit. Lpz. 838.) 
*By the same: Gnosis oder evang. Glaubenslchro fiir die Ge- 
bildeten in der Gemeinde, wissenschaftlich dargestellt, iii. vol. 
Lpz. 827—29. [Knapp, G. Ch., Vorlesungen iiber dio christ- 
liche Glaubenslehre, herausgeg. von Thilo. 2d edit. 1837, Chris- 
tian Theology by G. Ch. Knapp, translated into English by 
Leonh. Woods, jun. And. 1881. Hahn, Aug. Lehrbuch der 
christl. Dogmatik, Lpz. 1828.] On the history of the Protes- 
tant doctrine: *De Wette, W. M. L., Dogmatik der evangelisch- 
luthcrischen Kirche, nach den symbolischgn JBiichorn und don 
altern Dogmatikern, (as 2d part of his Lehrby der christl. Dog- 
matik) 2d edit. Berlin 821. 3d edit. 1840. Klein, F. A,, Dar- 
stellung des dogytetischen Systems der evangel. prot. Kirche, 
Jena 822. 2d revised edit. by Dr. Lobegott Lange, ibid. 8365. 
*Hase, Hutterus redivivus, od: Dogmatik der ovangclisch- 
lutherischen Kirche, Lpz. 829. 2d edit. Worxs on rum History 
or Doamatio TunoLtocy: Heinrich, Ch. G., Versuch cinor Go- 
schichte der verschiedonen Lehrarton derchristl, Glaubonswahr- 
heiten und der merkwiirdigston Systeme und Compendien 
derselben, von Christo bis auf unsero Zeiten, Lpz, 790. Sehich- 
edanz, T.V., Versuch einer Geschichte der christl. Glaubenslehre 
und der merkwiirdigsten Syteme, Compendien, Normalschriften 
und Katechismen der christ]. Hauptpartoion, Brauischw. 1827, 
Fhigge u. Stéudlin, Gesch. der theol. Wissenschaften, 

(8) Stdudlin, K. F., Geschichte der Sittenlehre Jesu, 3 vol, 
Gott. 799812, *De Weitte: Christliche Sittonlehro, iii. 8. 
Berlin 819, 24. The shorter Compendium of tho same author: 
Lehrbuch der christlichen Sittenlehre und der Geschichte dor- 
selben, Berlin 833. 8. 

©) Comp. § 13. n. 1, and § 4. (on tho signification of Symbo- 
lik.) * Marheinecke, Dr. Phil., christ]. Symbolik, oder his- 
torisch-kritische und dogmatisch-comparative Darstellung des 
katholischen, lutherischen, reformirtcen und socinianigchen Lehr- 
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bogriffs, Heidelb. vol. i. part i. ii. 1810. part ii, 18138. (also un- 
der the title: das System des Katholicismus.) By the same: 
Institutiones symbolic, doctrinam Catholicorum, Protestantium, 
Socinianorum, ecclesia grace minorumgue societatt. christ. 
summam et discrimina exhibentes, Berol. 812, ed. 3. 830. Mursh, 
Herb., vergleichende Darstellung der prot. engl. u, rém. kath. 
Kirche, oder Prifung des Protestantismus und Katholicismus 
wus.w., ad. Engl. m, Anm. von ZC. Schreiter, Sulzb. 821. 8. 
* Winer, B., comparative Darstellung des Lehrbegrifis der yer- 
schiedenen chrisilichen Kirchenpartheicn, nebst yollstandigen 
Belegen aus den symbolischen Schriften derselbon in der Ur- 
sprache (mit angehaéngten Tabellen) Lpz. 824. 4. new edit. 837. 
+ Mohler, I. A., Symbolik, oder Darstellung der dogmatischen 
Gegensatze der Katholiken und Protestanten, nach ihren offent- 
lichen Bekenntnissschriften, Mainz 832. (33. 34.) 35. 8, On the 
other side: Baur, Ferd. Chr., Gegensatz des Katholicismus und 
Protestantismus nach den Principien und Ilauptdogmen der 
beiden Lehrbegriffe, Tiib. 834. 8. Mitzsch, K. Im., prot. Beant- 
wort. der Symbolik Moéhlers; in reply: Mohler, neue Untor- 
suchung der Lehrgegensitze zwischen den Katholiken und Pro- 
testanten, Mainz 834. 35. 8, and again: Bawg, Erwidorung auf 
Mohlers neueste Polemik us. w. Tub. 834. 8.—Kollner, Ed., 
Symbolik allor christlichen Confessionen, 1. vol. Symbolik der 
luth, Kirche, IIamb. 837. Guerike, H. E. F., allgem. christl. 
Symbolik vom luth. kirch]. Standpuncto, Lpz. 839, (Hditions of 
the symbolical books, comp. § 13. 1.) 


FIRST PERIOD. 





FROM THE APOSTOLIC AGE TO THE DEATIT OF ORIGEN, 
OR FROM THE YEAR 80 TO TIE YEAR 254. 





THE AGE OF APOLOGETICS. 





A GENERAL DISTORY OF DOCTRINES DURING 
TUE FIRST PERIOD. 


817. 
CHRIST AND CIIRISTIANITY. 


On the Life of Christ, in general comp. the earlier harmonies of the gos- 
pels, [ Davidson, S, in Kitto 1. ¢, sub voce,] and the modern works of 
Hess, Haso, Paulus, Strauss, and (in reference to the latter) TWeisse, 
Neander, Wilke, Kuhn, Thetle, ete. [Voices of the Church, in reply to 
Dr. Strauss, by the Rev. A 2, Beard, Lond. 1845.] Concerning the 
internal or apologetico-dogmatic aspect of his life, which forms the basis 
of the history of doctrines, gcomp. (Zeinhard,) Versuch tiber den Plan, 
den der Stifter der christlichen Religion zum Besten der Menschheit 
entwarf, Wittenberg, 1781. new edit. with additions, by Heubner, Wit. 
tenb. 1830. (primarily as a reply to the Wolfenbiittel Fragments.) 
Herder, F, G., vom Erléser der Menschen, nach den drei ersten Evan. 
gelien, Riga, 1796. By tke same: vom Sohne Gottes, der Welt ITel. 
land, nach Johannes, Riga, 1797. (Comp. Werke zur Religion und 
Theologie, vol. xi. or Christliche Schriften, part 1.) Béhme, Ch. T., die 
Religion Jesu Christi, aus ihren Urkunden dargestellt, Ilalle, 1825-27, 
* Ullmann, tber die Siindlosigkeit Jesu, in the Studien und Kritiken, 
1828, part 1, reprinted, Hamb. 1838. [Dr. Ullmann, on the sinless 
Character of Jesus, in Clark’s Students’ Cabinet Library of Useful 
Tracts.] By the same: Was setzt die Stiftung der christlichen Kirche 
durch einen Gekreuzigten yoraus? in the Studien und Kritiken, 
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1822.3, p. 579. 596. (and reprinted in the treatise: Historisch oder 
mythisch ? Beitrage zur Beantwortung der gegennartigen Lebensfrage 
der Theologie, Hamb, 1838.) Fritzsche, Ch. T. de dvapaernoim Jesu 
Christi, Commentationes 4. (reprinted in:  Fritzschiorum opuscula 
academica, Lips, 1838, p. 48. seq.) “Schweizer, Alew., tiber die Digni- 
iat des Religionstifters, in the Studien und Kritiken, 1834, Lucke, T. 
two programmes (against Hase:) [Examinatur, quae speciosius super 
commendata est sententia de mutato per eventa adeoque sensim emendato 
Ohristi consilio, Gétt. 1881. 4, On the other side: Hase, Streit- 
sehriften, Leipz. 1834, 


Tue incarnation of our Redcomer, and the introduction 
of Christianity into the world, may be considered as the 
germ of the history of doctrines. 

The object of all further investigations is, in the positive 
point of view, to develope this germ; in the negative, to 
guard it against all foreign additions and influences. 
Accordingly, we assume as an apologetical axiom, that 
Jesus Christ brought to light something which, in rela- 
tion to the past,(l.) was now and original, 7. ¢. a revela- 
tion, and in relation to the futuro, is theoretically por- 
fect, and docs not stand in need of any correction or im- 
provement.) This is the principle on which the his- 
tory of doctrincs proceeds, and according to which we 
judge of all its phenomena. We cannot, therofore, scpa- 
rate his doctrine from his person. For tho peculiar and 
spotless relation in which Christ, as the Son of God, 
stands to the Deity, ag woll as the spiritual and moral 
regeneration which from himself, as the Redeemer, 
should flow to the whole human race, form the gorm and 
central point of his doctrine. It bears not the characte? 
of a system composed of certain already established 
ideas, but it is a religious and moral fact, the joyful 
news (shayyéavv, xtguyue) of which should proclaim salva- 
tion to all men on the condition of faith, and a willing- 
ness to repent and obey in newness of life. Jesus is 
not the author of dogmatic theology, but tho author and 
finisher of our faith, (Heb. xii. 2,) not the founder of a 
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sect, but emphatically the founder of religion and of the 
church. On this account he did not propound dogmas 
dressed in a scientific garb, but he taught the word of 
God in a simply human and popular manner, for tho 
most part in parables and sentences. We find thoso 
enumerated in the canonical gospels, though in a some- 
what different form in the gospel of John from that in 
the synoptical gospcels.@) It is the common object of 
evangelical interprotation, of tho history of the lifo of 
Jesus, of apologetics qud biblical theology, to ascertain 
their peculiar contents, and to reduce them to certain 
fundamontel ideas, and one uniform principle. 


(.) Our Saviour, indeed, adopted many notions already in 
existence, especially the Mosaic doctrine of one God, and per- 
haps to some extent the prevailing opinions and expectations of 
the age concerning the doctrine of angels, the kingdom of God, 
etc. But to consider him merely as the reformer of Judaism, 
would be to takoea very narrow view of his work. ° 

@) That Christianity should become moro perfect, is impos- 
sible, from the Christian point of view, if we look meroly at the 
idea of religion as taught by tho Son of God; for this is no less 
perfect in itself than it is realized by the incarnation of Christ, 
There is therefore no room within the history of doctrines for 
a new revelation, which could supersede that systom of which 
Jesus isthe founder. (Comp. the recent controversy in reforence 
to the question whether,‘and in how far individuals may be 


said to attain unto perfection.) 
8) In the synoptical gospels we find more of doctrina Christi, 


in John more of doctrina de Christo. 


g 18. 


THE APOSTLES. 


Neander, Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung der christlichen Kirche 
durch die Apostel, vol. ii, sect, 6. [History of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian Church of the Apostles. Translat. by J. B. 
Ryland, Edinb. 1842. vol. ii. book vi. The Apostolic Doctrine,] 


- D 
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Matthuei, G. Ch. R., der Religionsglaube der Apostel Jesu, nach 

seinem Ursprunge und Weérthe, vol. i. Gétt. 1826.8, Biéhme, Ch. T. 

die Religion der Apostel Jesu Christi, ans ihren Urkunden dargestellt, 
Halle, 1829.  Kleuker, Johannes, Petrus and Paulus, Riga, 1785, 
Schmid, T. Ch. E. Dissertationes I. de theologia Joannis Apostoli, 
Jen, 1801. * Usteri, L. Entwickelung des Paulinischen Lehr. | 

begviffs in seinem Verhiiltniss zur biblischen Dogmatik des N, 

Test. Zurich, 1824, 29. 31. 82. Dédhne, A. T., Entwickelung des 

Paulinischen Lehrbegriffs, Halle, 1885, Steiger, TV. der erste Brief 

Petri, mit Beritiksichtigung des ganzen biblischen Lehrbegriffs, 

Berlin, 1882. Ulrich, A, Versuch einer Lintheilung der biblischen 

Dogmatik des Neuen Testaments, in Réhrs Krit. Predigerbibliothek, 

xix. 1. [Frommann, Johanneischer Lehrbegriff, 183],  2dstlin, der 

Lehrbegriff des Evangelium und der Briefe Johannis and die verwand. 

ten neutestamentlichen Lehrbegriffe. Berl. 1843. Theluck, Remarks 

on the Life, Character, and Style of the Apostle Paul, in Clark’s Stu- 
dents’ Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts,] 

The first disciples of the Lord were, like their Master, 
far from propounding dogmatic systems. But as they 
had made the doctrine primarily tanght by Christ him- 
self, the subject of theoretical consideration and con- 
templation, as their hearts and lives practically bore 
witness to the truths they had received, and his spiritual 
nature had been renewed, and as it were personified in 
them, we find in the writings of the more talented among 
them,') traces of a system of Christian doctrines. While 
Peter and James (and in this respect they may be com- 
pared with the synoptical writers) simply relate what is 
delivered to them without any subjective reflection,(.) 
we find that an internal and contemplative perception 
of Christianity prevails in the writings of John, but a 
practical dialectic tondency in those of Paul, who was 
afterwards called.6) They may be said to be types of 


later theological modes of thinking and teaching.) 


(.) Tf we speak of the apostolic doctrine in general, we have 
to bear in mind that we do not refer to the twelve apostles, of 
whose doctrinal views we possess but very imperfect knowledge. 
For it is yet uncertain, whether the Epistle of James was 
written by the apostle of that name, (Jacobus minor), or by 
James, the brother of the Lord, (which is more probable) : the 
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same may be said respecting the Epistle of Jude. (Comp. Her. 
der, Briefe zweier Brider Jesu in unserm Kanon, and the com- 
mentarics.) [Zardner, vi. 162-202; Wright, W., in Kitto, 
Cyclop. of Bibl. Literat.] Accordingly Peter and John alone 
remain; but the second epistle of the one, and tho second and 
third epistles of the other, were very early reckoned. amongst 
the Antilegomena. [/Wright, V., in Kitto, 1. ¢. sub voce]; the 
genuineness of the second epistle of Peter in particular has 
again been impugned in modern times. Comp. De Weite’s 
Binleitung ins N. Test. § 172. 178. [Neander, hist, of the 
plant. a. train. of the ch. ii. p. 33. 384. Wright, W., in Kiito, 
i. c. sub voce. | 

2) If the first epistle of Peter is genuine, it is undoubtedly of 
greater importance in the dogmatic point of view, than that of 
James, who gives an undue prominence to practical Christiani- 
ty, and scarcely once refors to the doctrine of Christ, though 
he occasionally evinces a profound acquaintance with the nature 
of faith, and the Divine economy, (ch. i. 13. seq. 25; ii. 10. ete.) 
But dogmatic ideas appear in the writings of Peter more asa 
vast mass of materials, which are, as yot, in their rough state; 
“dn vain we look in his writings for that decided originality, 
the stamp of which is so manifestly impressed upon the works 
of John and Paul.’ De Wetiel.c. Comp. however, Rauch, 
Rettung der Originalitit des ersten Briefos Petri, in Winer’s and 
Engelhardt’s Kritischem Journal. viii. p. 396. a. Steiger 1. ¢, 
[< It bears with, it the impress of the apostolic spirit.” Neander 
lc. il. p. 33.) 

John and Paul are then the prominent representatives of 
the dogmatic theology of primitive Christianity. Concerning 
the former, we have to consider besides his epistles the intro- 
duction to his gospel, and the peculiarities before alluded to in 
his relation of the discourses of Christ. (On the book of Reve- 
lation the opinions of critics havo evor been, and still are differ- 
ent. (comp. Davidson, &., in Kitto 1. ¢. sub voce.] Itis of spe- 
cial importance for Eschatology.) The manifestation of God in 
the flesh—union with God through Christ—life from and in 
God—and victory over the world and sin through this life, which 
is a life of love—these are the fundamental doctrines propound- 
ed by John. (Comp. Licke’s Commentaries on his writings; 
Rickli’s Predigten iiber den ersten Brief; Tholuck’s and De 
Wette’s Commentaries on the gospel; Paulus tiber die 3 Lehr- 
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briefe.) [Frommann lc. Wright, WV, in Kitto 1. ¢. sub y. 
Neander, 1. c. p. 240, flwg. ‘ Ilence every thing in his view 
turned on one simple contrast ;—divine life in communion with 
the Redeemer—death in estrangement from him.”] Pavi differs 
from John materially and formally. a. Afaterially : John sets 
forth the principles of theology and chrtstology, Paul those of 
anthropology, and the doctrine of redemption ; nevertheless the 
writings of John are also of importance for anthropology, those 
of Paul for theology and christology, But the central point of 
John’s theology is the incarnation of the Logos in Christ; the 
fundamental principle of the Pauline doctrine is, justification by 
faith. b. Formally: Paul developes his ideas before the soul 
of the reader, reproduces them in him, and unfolds all the re- 
sources of dialectic art, in which traces of former rabbinical edu- 
cation may still be seen. John proceeds thetically and apodic- 
tically, draws the reader into the depths of mystic vision. 
[Germ, Anschauung ; comp. Rose, preface to his translation of 
Neander’s history of the church, ete. ii. p. xv. xvi.]. announces 
divine things in a prophetic tone, and addresses himself more to 
the believing mind than to reason. Jolin styles his readers 
children, Paul calls them -his brethren. (Comp. on the difference 
between Paul and John, Stawdenmeier iiber Joh. Scot. Erigena, 
p. 220 flwg.) A peculiar theological tendency is represented 
in the epistle to the Hebrews. It is rolated to the Pauline doc-~ 
trine with a prevailing leaning towards the typical; formally it 
holds the medium between the form in which Paul represents 
Divine truth, and the stylo adopted by John. [Neander, 
hist. of plant. a. train, li. p. 212—229,] (On the question re- 
specting its author, comp. the Commentaries of Bleek, [Stuart,} 
Tholuck, [translat. into English by J. Hamilton and J. E, Ryland, 
Edinb. 1842, 2 vol.] and [Alewander, W. L., in Kitto 1. ¢. sub 
voce. ] ) 

&) The farther developement of the history of doctrines will 
show, how the tendency represented by John provailed during 
the first period in relation to the doctrine of the Logos, and to 
christology ; it was not until the second period that Augustine 
put the Pauline doctrine in the foreground. 
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CIVILIZATION OF THE AGE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Souverain tiber den Platonismus der Kirchenvater, mit Anmerkungen von 
Léffer, 2. edit. 1792. Fichte, Im., de Philosophiae novae platonicae 
origine, Berol, 1818. 8, Ackermann, das Christliche im Plato und in 
der platonischen Philosophie, Hamb. 1835, Dithne, A, T., geschicht- 
liche Darstellung der judisch alexandrinischen Religionsphilosophie, in 2 
parts, Halle 1834, Gfriver, Kyritische Geschichte des Urchristen- 
thums, vol. i. under the title: Philo und die alexandrinische Theosophie, 
2 parts, Stuttgardt 183]. By the same: das Jahrhundert des Heils, 2 
parts, Stuttg. 1836, (Zur Geschichte der Urchristenthums.) Georgii, 
tiber die neuesten Geyensitze in Anffassung der alexandrinischen Reli- 
gionsphilosophie, insbesonders des jiidischen Alexandrinismus, in Zdjgens 
Zeitschrift fur historische Theologie, 1839. 3. p. 1 flwg. 4. p. L flwg, 
Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophio, vol. vii. Litter, vol. iv. Schlcier- 
macher, Geschichte der Philosophie, p. 154 flwg. 


Though it cannot be proved that any philosophical 
system of the age, and least of all the oriental-platonic 
philosophy, which hat its chicf seat in Alexandria, and 
is represented in its bearing upon Judaism by Philo, ox- 
erted any direct influonce upon the writers of tho New 
Testamont,) yet it must be admitted, that thore oxists 
a speculative connection between the notions propounded 
in these systems, aud those set forth in the Now Testa- 
ment.2) But the speculative tendency of the carliost Fa- 
thors of the church, (after the age of the apostolical Fa- 
thers), induced thom to adopt more distinctly, than had 
becn done before, already cxisting logical dofinitions of 
philosophical schools. Thus it, happened that dering 
this period Stoicism, Aristotclianism, ete. mado their 
appearance along with provailing Platonism,@.) 


) Comp. Theile, Christus und Philo, in Winers und Engel- 
hardts Kritischem Journal, vol. 9. part 4. p. 385. Scheffer, 
quaest. Philon. Sect. 2. p. 41 flwg. Licke, Commentar zum 
Joh. ip. 245. Editions of Philo: Turnebus (1552), Hoschel 
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(1618), the Parisian (1640), *Mangey (1742), Pfeiffer (5 vol. Erl. 
1520), comp. the programme of F’. C. Miiller, Basel 1839. 4. 

®) This manifests itsolf especially in the doctrine of the 
Logos; but the mere abstract and ideal notion of philosophers 
becomes a concrete fact in Christianity, an historical event in 
the sphere of real life; on this account “ ¢t is alike contrary to 
historical truth, to deny the influence of the age upon the external 
phenomena and the didactic developement of the gospel, and to 
ascribe its internal origin and true nature to the age. Liicke 
le. 

) While Platonism, (though under different modifications), 
prevails in the writings of Justin Martyr, and the Fathers of the 
Alexandrian school in particular, Aristotelianism shows itself 
e, g. in the doctrine of the Artemonites, comp. Neander Kirchen- 
gesch, i. 3 p. 1000, [translat. by Rose, ii. p. 263 flwg.], and 
Stoicism in the writings of Tertullian (corporeity of God); 
generally speaking, during this period “ philosophy appears in 
connection with theology.” Schleiermacher 1, c. p. 154, 


8 20. 


TRADITION.—APOSTLES’ CREED. 

4Marheinecke, Ursprung und Entwickelung der Orthodoxie und Heterodoxie 
in der ersten 8 Jahrhunderten (in Daub und Creuzers Studien, Heidelb. 
1807, vol, iii. p. 96 Avg.) + Mahler, Vinheit der Kirche oder Princip 
des Katholicismus im Geiste der Kirchenviter der ersten 3 Jabrhun- 
dorte, Tub. 1825, Vossius, J. G@., de tribus symbolis, Dissertt. iii. 
Amstel. 1701. fol. King, P., History of the Apostles’ Creed, with cri- 
tical observations, 5. edit. Lond, 1788, (Latin translation by Olearius, 
Lips. 1706. Bas. 1768.) [Witsius, H., Dissertations on what is com- 
monly called the Apostles’ Creed. Trans]. from the Latin by D. Fraser, 
Edinb, 1823. Dissert i_Heylyn, P., The Summe of Christian Theo- 
logy, contained in the Apostles’ Creed. Lond. 1673, fol.—Barrow, J., 
Exposition of the Creed, (Theolog. works, vol. v.) Oxf. 1888. Sect. 
1] 


Before scientific theology doveloped itself by the aid 
of philosophical speculation as yee, the icaching of the 
apostles had been historically established ag a sunple rule 
of faith, Crierz, Acts vi. 7.) This was accomplished by 
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putting together those clements (cray:) of Chiistian 
doctrine, which were accounted ossontial. Theo xjuyux 
arosroninoy, mergeaboors amoorovinxh Was first transmitted by oral 
tradition, and afterwards appeared in a written form,(!) 
What is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed (aposto- 
-lic symbol), is most probably composed of various con- 
fossions of faith, used by the primitive church in baptis- 
mal services. Though it did not proceed from tho apos- 
tles themselves, yet it substantially preserved the prin- 
ciples of apostolic tradition.) 


1) Comp. the rules of faith of Irenwuy, adv. haret. i. c. 10. 
(Grabe c. 2.) Tertull. de virgin. vel. c, 1. de praseript. Her. 
c. 18, advers. Prax. ¢, 2. Orig. de prescript, prooom. § 4. b. 
Miinscher edit. by yon Célln, i. 16—19. On the use of tradi. 
tion and its relation to Holy Scripture comp. below, § 33 and 37. 

®) The tradition of its apostolic origin mentioned by Rufinus 
exposit. symb. apost. (in Baron. annal. a, 44, No. 14. [Witsius le. 
p. 3.]) was already doubted by Laur. Valla, and afterwards by 
Erasmus; some of the carlicr Protestants howovor, eg. the 
Magdeb. Centur. still attached credit to it—Comp. Basnage, 
Exercitationes histor. crit. ada. 44, No. 17. Buddei, Isagoge, 
p. 441. whero tho literature. Meander, Kirch. Gesch, i. 2, p. 
535. [transl by Rose, i. p. 351.] Marheineche, 1c. p. 160. 
[Heylyn, 1. ¢. p. 8. flwg. Barrow, Lc, 218, 219.] 


8 21. 
LERESIES. 


Jitig, Th., de haeresiarchis aevi apostolici. Lips. 1690. 1708. 4, [ Burton, 
Ldw., Theolog, Works, iii. Bampton Lectures on the Heresics of the 
Apostolic Age. Oxf. 1837. Comp. the introduction where the lite- 


iature is given.] 


Every departure from the apostolic canon was con- 
sidored (in opposition to the Catholic church) as ate 
(Germ. Irrlehre, Ketzerci; Engl, heresy),“) So early 
as the apostolic age we find false teachers, some of whom 
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are mentioned in the New Testament itself,@) others in 
the works of earlier ecclesiastical writers.@) Concerning 
their personal history and doctrine many points are still 
involved in obscurity, which, in the absence of trust- 
worthy historical evidence, cannot easily and satisfactorily 
be cleared up. 


@) Alseosg (from alge?odas) and oxioue were primarily synonymous 
terms, (1 Cor. xi. 18, 19.), but in later times the one was used to 
denote a departure from the true faith, the other to designate 
a disruption which took place in consequence of differences 
of opinion concerning liturgy, discipline, or ecclesiastical polity. 
The word aieoig was not originally employed in a bad sense, it is 
yox media; comp. Acts v.17; xv. 5; xxvi. 5. [Burton, le. 
p. 8.] Ecclesiastical wiiteis themselves call Chiistianity a sect, 
(Tertull. Apol. i. 1, and in many other places), and even Constan- 
tine gives the Catholic church the name aizeoe. Tuseb. x. ¢. 5. 
On the contrary, in Gal. v. 20. the same term is used in con. 
nection with igeiui, diysorasias, cle. Comp. 2 Pet. ii. 1. (pevdods- 
déoauro.) Synonymous teims are: eregedidacaarla, 1 Tim. i. 8; 
Vi. 8. bevddivupnos yrisore, ch. vi. 20; porewroyic, chi. 6; the ad- 
ject. aigernde, Tit. iii, 10. Comp. Wettst. N. T. ii, 147. Suicer, 
Thesauius sub v. Various ctymologies of the German word 
Ketzer (ital. Gazzari, whether from zaSaeig, or from the Chazares 
—like bougre from the Bulgares?) Comp. Mosheim, unparteiische 
und griindliche Kettzergeschichto, Melmst. 1746. p. 857 flwg. 
Wackernagel, alt deutsches Lesebuch, p. 675. On the scientific 
use of heresies : Orig. Hom. 9. in Num. opp. T. ii. p. 296: Nam 
si doctrina ecclesiastica simplex esset et nullis intrinsecus here- 
ticorum dogmatum assertionibus cingeretur, non poterat tam 
claraet tam examinata videri fides nostra, Sed idcireo doctin- 
am catholicam contradicentium obsidet oppugnatio; wt fides 
nostru non otio torpescat, sec exercitiis elimetur. Comp. August. 
de civit, D, xvili. ¢. 51. ‘ 

®) On the diferent partics in the Church of Corinth, (which, 
however caused only schisms in, but not separations from the 
congregation,) comp. Schenkel, Dan. de Ecclesia Corinthia 
primacya factionibus turbata, Bas, 1838. [Weander, history of 
the plant. a. train. i. p. 268—282. Billroth, Comment. on the 
Corinth. transl by Alexander, i. p. 11. Alewander, W. L., in 
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Kitto, Cyclop. of Bibl. Lit..sub voce.] With respect to the 
heretics mentioned in the N. T. the attention of critics has 
chiefly heen directed to those alluded to in ise Epictle to 
the Colossians, and in tho pastoral cpistles, Concerning 
the former, (were they theosophical Essenes, or Jewish Chris- 
tans?) comp, Schneckenburger in the appendix to his trea- 
tise tiber die Proselytentaufe, p. 218, Lohmer, Isagoge in 
Epist. a Paulo ad Coloss. datam, 1829, p. 131. Meander, Ap. 
Gesch. vol. ii, [history of the plant. a, train. i. p. 374—381. 
Alexander, W. L., in Kitto, 1¢ sub voce ] Among the latter 
Hymenaeus and Philetus only are mentioned by name, as deny- 
ing the doctrine of resurrection, 2 Tim. ii. 17,18. [Burton, l.c. 
p. 185 flwg. Ryland, J. £., in Kitto, 1c. sub voce.] But the 
inquiry relative to the character of theso heretics is intimately 
connected with the critical examination of the genuineness of 
the epistles themselves. Comp. Baur, T. Ch., die sogenanten 
Pastoralbriefo, des Apostels Paulus, aufs Neue kritisch unter- 
sucht, Stuttg. 1835, On the other side: Baumgarten, Alich., die 
Aechthert der Pastoralbriefe, Berlin, 1837; comp. alsothe reply of 
Baur in his treatiso: Ueber the Ursprung des Episcopats, Tub. 
1858. p.14 flwg. [Alewander, W. L., in Kitto 1. ¢, art. Timothy, 
Titus.] Concerning the Micolaitans, Rev. ii. 6, 15. and those that 
hold the doctrine of Balaam, Rev. ii. 14. (comp. Iven. i. 26. and 
the e1roncous derivation from Nicolas, Acts vi. 5.) v. the Commen- 
taries on the Book of Revelation, [comp. Davidson, S., in Kitto 
], e.] (iwald, p. 110.) Meander, Kirch. Gesch. i, 2. p. 774. 
fiwg. [transl. by Rose, ii. 116.—Llistory of the plant. a. train. ii. 
50, Burton, c. Leet, v. p. 145 flwg—Lee, F., in Kitto 1. ¢.] 
@) The heresiarch Simon AZagus who is described in the N, 
Test. (Acts viii.) a8 a man of an immoral character, but not as a 
heretic, is nevertheless represented by Clem. Al. (Strom. ii. 11. 
vil, 17.) and Orig. (contra Cels. i. p. 57.) as tho founder of a 
sort: by Trenaeus (adv. Haer. i. 23. 24.)and Epiphanius, (Iiaer. 
21.) even as the author of all heresies. Concerning his adyen- 
tures and disputation with Peter, many fictitious stories were 
current among the earlier writers, (v. the Clementina and Jus- 
tin M. Apol. 1. c. 56.)—On Simon Magus and the two Samaritans 
Dositheus and Alenander, (Euseb. iti. 26.) comp. Meander, Kirch. 
Gesch, ip 2. p. 779. [tvansl. by Rose, ii. p. 118. ist. of the 
plant. a. train. i. 67—74.—Burton 1. ¢, Lect. iv. p. 87—118, and 
note 40; by the same: Lectures on the ecclesiast. hist, of the 
first cent., p. 77 flwg. Gieseler, 1, c, i, § 18, n, 8. where tho lite- 
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rature is given. Alewander, WV. L., in Kitto 1. ¢.] Marheinecke (in 
Daub’s Studien 1. ¢. p. 116.) Regarding the assertion of Heges. 
ap. Ruseb. iii. 82. that the church had not been stained with 
any heresy previous to the time of Trajan (aasSévog naSapdh xa! 
dOideSogag tncivev 4 éxxdAnoie) com. Marheinecke 1. c. 


g 22. 
JUDAISM AND ETHNICISM, 


Therewerc two errorsagainst which the uewreligionhad 
to guard, lest it should lose its peculiar religious features, 
and disappear in another religion already in existence : 
against a relapse into Judaism on the one side, and against 
a mixture with paganism, with speculation borrowed 
from it, and with a mythologizing tendency on the other. 
Accordingly the carlicst heresies of which we have any 
trustworthy account, appear either as judaizing, or as 
ethnizing Chellenizing) tendencies. But as Jowish and 
Pagan clements were blended with each other about the 
rise of Christianity, manifold modifications and transi- 
tions from the one to the other might take place. 

Concerning the different forms of heathenism (Cocci- 
dental and oriental), as well as the earlier and later po- 
viods of the Jewish disponsation, comp. Dorner Entwicke- 
lungsgeschichte der Lehre von der Porson Christi, p. 4. 


fiwg. 


wre 
is 


3. 
EBIONITES AND CERINTHUS.—-DOCETAE AND GNOSTICS. 


Gieseler, von den Nazariern und Ebioniten, in Staudlins und Taschir- 
ners Archiv. vol, iy. st. 2, Credner, tiber Essiier und Ebioniten und 
einem theilweisen Zusammenhange derselben. (in Winers Zeitschrift fir 
wissenschaft]. Theol. 827. parts 2. a. 3.) Lange, Lobeg., Beitrige zur 
iltern Kirchengeschichte, Leipzig 826, 1 vol. Baur, de Ebionitarum 
origine et doctrina ab Esseuis repetenda, Tih. 831. Schneckenburger, 
Beitrige zur Einleitung ins Neue Testament, Stuttg. 832. Sehmiddt, 
Cerinth, ein judaisirender Christ, in his Bibliothek fiir Kritik und 
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Exegetik, vol. i. p. 181 ss. Paulus, historia Cerinthi, in Introductio 
in N. Test, oapit. selectiora, Jen. 799. Niemeyer, A. H., de Docetis, 
Hal. 828. 4. Lewald, de doctrina gnostica, Heidelberg 819. Liiche, 
F, in dev theologischen Zeitschrift, Berlin 820. part 2. p. 182. *Nean- 
der, genet. Entwicklung der vornehmsten gnostischen Systeme, Berlin 
818. Matter, histoire critique du Gnosticisme, Paris 828. ii, *Baur, 
christliche Gnosis, oder die christliche Religionsphilosophie in ihrer ges~ 
chichtlichen Entwicklung, Tih. 835. Comp. the works on ecclesiast. 
hist. by Gieseler, i, p. 149 ss, Meander, 1. p, 414. ase, p. 90 ss, 
Schleierm., Geschichte der Philosophie, p. 160-65. [Neandes, transl. of 
Rose, ii. p. 9-140. Burton, Bampton Lectures, Lect. ii, to be comp. 
with Potter, J., in Kitto, Cyclop. of Biblic. Liter. Art, Gnosticism. 
Norton, A., on the Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. fi, a. iii, 1844.] 


The judaizing tendency is chiefly represented by the 
Ebionites,\of whom the Nazarenes(*) are a species more 
nearly approaching tho orthodox faith, and with whom 
other judaizing sccts of a more indefinite character aro 
connectod.@) How far Cerinthus() participates in this 
tendency, or whether he does not rather blend Gnosti- 
cism with Judaism, like the Cyct doubtful) later Ebion- 
ites in the Clementine Homilios,(5,) is a question demand- 
ing more careful invostigation. In tho first place come 
the Docetae) forming a strict contrast with the Jewish- 
Ebionitic tendency, and secondly, comprising many rami- 
fications, the Ginostics,7) some of whom however are 
more strongly opposed to Judaism than others.(@) 


") On the derivation of Hbionites from y}2N and their his. 


tory, comp. Orig. contra Celsum II, towards the commencement; 
Irenaeus ady, Haor. I, 26. Tert. praescr. Haer. 33. de carne 
Christi, c. 14, Euseb. iv. 27. Epiph. Iacr. 29. 80. Micron. in 
Matth. viii, 9; xix. 20. in Iesai. xiii. Cat. script. eccles. ¢. 3. 
and the works on ecclesiast. history. [Neander, transl, ii. 9. 
flwg. Burton, 1. c. Lect. vi. p. 183 flwg.] Their narrow attach- 
ment to Jewish tradition, which sought to impose the yoke of 
the law upon Christians, prevented them from forming a higher 
idea of Christ, than that involved in the Jewish conception of 
the Messiah. Accordingly, when they rogarded Jesus as the 
son of Joseph and Mary, this opinion did not proceed (as in the 
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case of the Artcmonites § 24.) from a rationalistic source, but 
had its root in their spiritual poverty and narrow-mindedness ; 
* fo. orthoduay which is surpussed by the civilizution of the age, 
and deserted by public opinion, becomes heresy.” (#Zuse, Kirchen- 
geschichte, p. 50.) With their Jewish notions concerning the 
law and the Messiah would accord the sensual, millennial ex- 
pectations of which Jerome (1. c. but no other writer) accuses 
them, 

®) Origen (contra Cels. vy. Opp. i. p. 625,) mentions two differ- 
ent kinds of Ebionites, of whom the one class approached the or- 
thodox doctrine of the church more nearly than the other. 
These more moderate Ebionites are perhaps the same, to whom 
Jeromeand Epiph. give the name Nazarenes, which was formerly 
applied to all Christians. They taught that the law (circumci- 
sion in particular) was obligatory on Jewish Christians only, and 
believed Jesus to be the son of the Virgin Mary, but a mere 
man; of course thoy rejected his pre-existence. Comp. the 
treatise of Gieseler 1. c. [Burton 1. c. p. 184.) 

8) Hlkesaites, Sampsaci, ete. Epiph. Haer. 19. 1—30. 3. 17. 
(Euseb. iv.) ‘“ Jé seems impossible, accurately to distinguish 
these different Jewish sects, which perhaps were only different 
grades of the order of the Essenes, assisted, as we are, merely by 
the confused reminiscences of the fourth century.” (Ifasel. e. p. 
7, 90.) 

() Tren. i, 26. Euseb. h. e. iii, 28, (according to Cajus of Rome 
and Dionysius of Alexandria) Epiph. Hacr. 28. comp. Olshausen, 
hist. eccles. veteris monumenta praecipua, vol. i. p. 223-25. 
(Burton, 1. c. Lect. vi. p. 174 flwg.] It appears from Irenacus, 
that the sentiments of Cerinthus are allied to Gnosticism, as he 
maintains that the world was not created by the supreme God, 
and that the Aeon Christ had descended upon the man Jesus at 
his baptism. He denies however, in common with the Ebion- 
ites, that Christ was born of the virgin, but on diffuient, yiu. ra- 
tionalistic grounds (impossibile enim hoc ei visum est.) Accord- 
ing to the accounts given by Eusebius his principal error con- 
sisted in gross millennarianism. Comp. the treatises of Paulus 
and Schmid, and on the remarkable, but not inexplicable mix- 
ture of Judaism and Gnosticism: Baur, Gnosis p. 404. 405, 

&) As Cerinthus is said to have blended Gnostic elements with 
Jewish notions, so did one section of the Ebionites, who are 
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related to have had thcir foundation in the Clementine Homilies. 
Comp. Neander’s Appendix to his work on the Gnostic systems, 
and Kirchengesch.*i. 2. p. 619. 20. [transl. ii. p. 14.15. Lard- 
ner, N., Works ii. 876. 3877. Norton, 1. ¢. ii. note B. p. xxiiii— 
xxxvii.] Baur, Gnosis, p. 403. and app. p. 760., and his afore- 
said programme, Schenkel however has broached a different 
opinion in his Dissert. (mentioned § 21. n. 2.), according to which 
the Clementine tendency would belong not to the judaizing, 
but to the rationalizing, monarchian tendency which was spread 
in Rome (comp. Liicke’y review in the Goitinger Golehrte An. 
zeigen 1839. paris 50 and 51.) 

©) The Docetae whom Ignatius ad Eph. 7. 18. ad Smyrn. e¢, 
1—8. already opposed, and probably even tho Apostle John 
(1 John i. 1—8; iv. 2 flwg. 2 John vii.) (on the question whe- 
ther he also alludes to thei in the prologue to his gospel, comp. 
Liicke 1. c.) may be considered as the forerunners of the Gnostics. 
[Burton 1. c. Lect. vi. p. 158 flwg.] They form the most de- 
cided contrast withthe Ebionites, inasmuch as they not only main- 
tain (in opposition to them) the divinity of Christ, but also merge 
his human nature, to which the Ebionites exclusively confined 
themselves, in a mere phantom (by denying that he possessed a 
veal body.) Ebionitism (Nazareism) and Docctism form, accord- 
ing, to Schleiermachcr (Glaubenslehre, vol. i, p. 124.), natural 
heresics, and complete cach other, as far ay this can bo the caso 
with one-sided opinions ; but they quite as easily pass ovor from 
the onc to the other. Comp. Dorner, Geschichto der Christo- 
logie, p. 86, 

“) Like Docctism in the doctrinc concerning Christ alone, so 
the more completely developed system of Gnosticism proceeds 
in its entire tendency to that other extreme which is opposed 
to judaizing Ebionitism. It not only contains some of the ole- 
ments of Docetism (comp. the christology in the special history 
of doctrines), but in its relation to the Old Test. it possesses a 
character more or less antinomian, and in its eschatology is ad- 
verse to millennarianism. It opposes the spirit to the letter, the 
ideal to the real, To change history into myths, to dissipate 
positive doctrines in speculation, and therefore to distinguish 
between those who only believe, and those who know, to over- 
rate knowledge (yvées) in religion,—these are the principal fea- 
tures of Gnosticism. On the different usages of yvdéers ina goods 
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and a bad sense (yrs. pevddivunos), yruorne, yraormis, comp. Suicer 
Thesaurus. Sources: Irenacus adv. Ilaer, (i. 29. i.) Teriul- 
lian ady. Marcion. lib. vy, adv. Valentinianos.* Scorpiace contra 
Gnosticos. Clem. Al. Strom. in different places, especially lib, 
ii. iii, vi. Euseb. iv. 

®! The different classifications of the Gnostics according to 
the degree of their opposition to Judaism (Neander), according 
to countries, and the preponderance of dualism, or emanation, 
Syrian and Egyptian Gnostics (Gicseler), Gnostics of Asia 
Minor, Syrian, Roman and Egyptian Gnostics (Matter), or lastly, 
Hellenistic, Syrian and Christian (?) Gnostics (Ilase), present, 
all of them, greater or less difficulties, and require additional 
classes (thus the Eclectic sect of Neander, and the Marcionites of 
Gicseler.) But Baur justly remarks that the mere classification 
according to countries is too external (Gnosis p. 106G.), and di- 
rects attention to the position on which Neander’s classification 
ig based, as the only correct ono, “ because tt has regard not 
only to one subordinate principle, but to a fundamental relation 
which pervades the whole.” The particular objections to the 
divisions of Neander see ibidem. The three essential forms into 
which Gnosticism may be divided, according to Baur, are: 1. 
The Valentinian, which admits the claims of Paganism, together 
with Judaism and Christianity. 2, The Maretonite, which re- 
fers especially to Christianity; and 3. the Pseudo-Clementine, 
which espouses the cause of Judaism in particular; see p. 120. 
But respecting the latter, it is yet doubtful whether it should 
be reckonod among the Gnostic tendencies. All the Gnostics 
are opposed to Judaism, and when Neander speaks of judaizing 
Gnostics, he means nothing more than that they showed a- 
stronger leaning towards Judaism than the other sects, without 
being Judaizers in the sense of the Ebionites. Concerning the 
history of doctrines, it is sufficient to glance at their principal 
tenets, and the relation in which they stand to the Catholic 
church; further particulars will bo found in the special history 
of heresies (comp. § 6), and in the history of the particular 
systems of Basilides, (A.D. 125—140), Valentine (140—160), 
the Ophites, Carpocrates and Epiphanes, Saturninus, Cerdo, 
Marcion (150), Bardesanes (170), ete, 
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g 24, 
MONTANISM AND FARLIEST MONARCHITIANISM. 


Wernsdorf, de Montanistis,Gedani, 1751. 4. Kirchner, deo Montanistis, 
Jen. 1882. *Heinichen, de Alogis, Theodotianis, Artemonitis, Lips, 1829. 
[Neander, Ilist. of the Church, transl. by Rose, il, 172-194.] 


The relation in which Christianity stood to the world, 
gave rise to another contrast besides the one which ex- 
isted between ihe judaizing and ethnizing tendencies. 
In the establishment of the peculiar doctrines and rites 
of the religion of Christ, different questions necessarily 
arose concerning tho relation of Christianity both to 
former historical forms of religion, and to tho nature of 
man and his capacities in general. Thus it might casily 
happen that speculative minds would fall into two op- 
posite errors. On the one hand an cecontric swpranatura- 
lism would manifest itscl{, which passing the boundarios 
of revealed religion, couccived the truco nature of in- 
spiration to consist in still continued, extraordinary omo-~ 
tions, and endeavoured to keep up a permanent. dig- 
agreement between tho natural and the supernatural. 
This is secon in what is called AZontanism,a.) which took 
its riso in Phrygia. On the other hand, an attompt 
would be made to fill the gulf between the natural and 
tho supernatural, which by oxplaining the wonders and 
mysteries of faith, and adapting them to tho undorstand- 
ing, might load to critico-sceptical rationalism.(2.) This 
ig apparent in the case of tho first Monarchians ( Alogi?) (.) 
whose representatives in the first period arc Theodotus 
and Artemon.(4.) The Monarchians, Praveas, Noétus, and 
Beryllus,(5.) commonly styled Patripassians, differ from 
the preceding in more profound views on religion, and 
form the transition to Sabellianism, which will come be- 
fore us in the following period. 
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(.) Montanus of Phrygia (in which country the enthusiastic 
worship of Cybele had been prevalent from a very early pe- 
riod) made his first appearance as prophet (Paraclete) about 
the year 170, in Ardaban, on the frontiers of Phrygia and Mysia, 
and afterwards in Pepuza. He distinguished himself more by 
an enthusiastic and eccentric character, than by any particular 
dogmatic heresy, so that he became the forerunner of all the 
extravagances which pervade the history of the church.—* [f 
any doctrine was dangerous to Christianity, tt was that of Mon- 
tanus. Though only distinguished for extcrnal morality, and 
agreeing with the Catholic church in all her doctrines, he never- 
theless attacked the fundamental princtple of orthodoxy. For he 
regarded Christianity, not as complete, but as affording room for 
further revelations which, in his viow were even deananded and 
announced in the promised Paractete.” Marheinecke (in Daub 
and Creuzer’s Studien,) p. 150. There he also points out the 
contradiction in which the positive Tertullian involved himself 
by joining this sect. Millennarianism, which the Montanists pro- 
fessed, agreed well with thcir carnally-spiritual tendency. This 
sect (called also Cataphrygians, Pepuzians) existed down to the 
sixth century, though repeatedly condemned by ecclesiastical 
synods. Sources: Euseb. (following Apollonius), v. 18. Epiph. 
Haer. 48. and Neander, Kirchengesch. ii. 3. p. 871 flwg. 

®) This contrast is not established a priori, but rests on a 
historical basis, as may be scen from the fact that Tertullian 
from the Montanistic point of view, combated the Monarchians, 
and that on the other hand the Alogi, ete. opposed the millen- 
narianism of the Montanists. 

®) This term occurs in Epiph, Taer. 51. as a somewhat am- 
biguous paranomasia on the word Logos, (men void of under- 
standing notwithstanding all their understanding), because they 
rejected the doctrine of the Logos and the Gospel of John in 
which it is principally set forth, as well as the book of Revela- 
tion and the millennarian notions which are chiefly founded on 
it. But as the truc character of the sect of the Alogi is not 
fully known (comp. however Heinichen I. ¢. and Jenaische 
Literat. Zeitung 1830. N. 89. Liicke, zur Offenbarung Johannis, 
p. 802. Neander, Kirchengesch. i. 3. p. 1004 flwg. [transl. ii. 
265 flwg. Gieseler |. c. i. § 45.] ), the name itself may be gen- - 
eralized in the dogmatic usage, and given to all those who 
either from a misapprehension, or a denial of the doctrine of the 
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Logos, regarded Christ as mere man. They did this, however, 
on rationalistic grounds, and from conscientious opposition, as 
e.g. Theodotus and Artemon, not from Jewish narrow minded- 
ness, as the Ebionites. But we must not rank all the Monarch- 
ians among the Alogi, for another sect (the Patripassians) so 
far from denying the Divine nature of Christ, which John de- 
signates by the term Aéyes, confounded it, with God, (the Father,) 
and consequently did not admit his personality lest they might 
detract from the Divine nature of the Godhead. On this ac- 
count Neander makes a well-founded distinction botweon those 
two classes; Kirchengesch. i. 3. p. 990 flwg. and Antignosticus, 
p. 474. 

(4) Theodotus, % worker in leather (6 cxvreds) from Byzantium, 
who resided at Rome about the ycar 200, maintained the mere 
humanity of Christ, and was accordingly excommunicated by 
the Roman bishop Victor. Eusob. v. 28. Theodoret, Fab, Hacer. 
ii, 5. Epiph. Daret. 54, (dréoracua rig "AAbyou algéoews). ILe 
must not be confounded with another Theodotus (reamsZirns) 
who was connected with a party of tho Gnostics, the Molchise- 
dekites. -Artemon (Artemas) charged the successor of Victor, 
the Roman bishop Zephyrinus, with having corrupted the doc- 
trinc of the church, and secretly brought in the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ. Comp. Meander, 1.¢. p. 998. [transl. ii. p. 
262, 263.] Teinichen, 1. c. p. 26, 27. [ Burton, Lectures on 
the ccclesiast. hist. of the second and third cent., (Works, vol. v.) 
p. 211, flwg. 236, flwg. 265, flwg. 387, and Bampton Lect. notes 
100 and 101.] The provailing rationalistic tendency of this 
sect (Pseudo-rationalism) may be seen from Eusob. 1. ¢. (Hein- 
ichen, p. 189.) ob ri ad Setar Abyousr yooupel Cqratvres BAN dzro7v One loce 
ouaroyiomel sig ray rig ddsérgrog eboedf charac, pidowbiug daxotTEG » 6. , 
nurarmorres Os reg cylas rol Jeol yeapds, yeawergiav emrrndsvouc, we dv 
du vhs vis Ovres al 2x ris vis AaAobvres nal ry dvaSev epry djsvov cryvoodvres, 
The homage they rendered to Euclid, Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
and Galenus, é¢ Zoug ba rivev noel rposnuvetror. 

6) Praxeas, from Asia Minor, had gained under Marcus 
Aurelius the reputation of a professing Christian, but being 
charged by Tertullian with Patripassianism, was combated by 
him. Tertull. advers. Praxeam, lib. I]. Noétus, at Smyrna 
about the year 280, was opposed by Hippolytus on account of 
similar errors. Hippol. contra Haeresin Noéti. Theodoret, Fab. 

E 
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Hacer. i. 3. Epiph, Maer. 57. On Beryllus, bishop of Bostra in 
Arabia, whom Origen compelled to recant, Euseb. vi. 83. comp. 
Ulimann, de Beryllo Bostreno, Hamb. 1835. 4. Studien und 
Kritiken, 1836. part 4. p. 1078. (comp. § 42. a- 46.) [Praxcas 
in Meander, 1. ¢ transl. ii. 260 flwg.— Burton, 1. ¢. p. 221 flwg. 
234 flvg. Noetusin Neander, 1. c. p. 262. Burton, 1. c. p. 312. 
364.—Beryllus in Neander, 1. ¢ p. 273 flwg. Burton, l.c. p, 312. 
313.] 


§ 26. 
THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE. 


The catholic doctrine!) developed itself in opposition 
to the aforesaid heresies. But though the orthodox theo- 
logians endeavoured to avoid heretical crrors, and to pre- 
serve the foundation laid “by Christ and his Apostles by 
firmly adhering to the pure faith which had been deliver- 
ed to them by tho Fathers, yet they could not make them- 
selves wholly freo from the influence which the civiliza- 
tion of the age, the intellectual facultics of individuals, 
and the preponderating disposition of the public mind, 
have ever oxerted upon the formation of religious ideas 
and notions. On this account we find in the Catholic 
church the same contrasts, or at least the same diversi- 
ties and modifications as among tho heretics, though they 
manifest themselves in a milder and less offensive form. 
Thus we perceive on the one hand a firm, sometimes 
narrow-minded adherence to oxternal rites and histori- 
cal tradition, which was akin to legal Judaism, (positive 
tendency), combined in somo casos, as in that of Ter- 
tullian, with the Montanist tendency. On the other we 
see some theologians cxhibiting a more free and compre- 
hensive disposition of mind, who sometimes in a more 
idealistic speculative manner followed the Gnostic doc- 
trine, (true gnosis contrasted with false gnosis), some- 
times adopted critico-rationalistic elements which were 
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allied to the Monarchian principles, though not identical 
with them.@) 


ay On the term catholic in opposition to heretic, v. Suicer in 
odorxds, comp, dgbédekos, dglodiéte, Bingham, Origg. eccles. i. 1. 
sect. 7. Vales. ad Euseb. vii. 10. Tom. ii. p. 383: Ut vera et 
genuina Christi ecclesia ab adulterinis Hacreticorum coctibus 
distingueretur, catholicae cognomen soli Orthodoxorum ec- 
clesiae atiributum est.—Concerning the negative and practical, 
vather than theorctical character of earlicr orthodoxy s. Mar- 
heinecke (in Daub und Creuzer) I. ¢. p. 140 flwg. 

@) This was the case, e. g. with Origen, who now and then 
shows sober reasoning along with Gnostic speculation, On the 
manner in which the philosophizing Fathers know how to recon- 
cile gnosis with paradosis (disciplina arcani), comp. Marheinecke 


Lc. p. 170. 
§ 26. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE FATUERS. 


Steiger, de la foi de l'église primitive d’aprés les Gcrits des premiers péres, 
in les Melanges de Théologie reformée, edited by himself and Havernick, 
Paris 1883. 1 cahier. (Bennett, J., the Theology of the Early Christ 
ian Church, exhibited in quotations from the wrilers of the first three 
centuries. Lond. 1842.) 


While the so-called Apostolical Fathors (with few 
exceptions) were distinguished by a diroct practico-asce- 
tical rather than a definito dogmatic activity,” the 
philosophizing tendency allied to Hellenism was in somo 
measure represented by the apologists Justin Martyr,@) 
Tatian,@) Athenagoras,(4) Theophilus of Antioch,) 
and Minucius Felix) in the West. On tho contrary 
Irenaeus,(*) as well as Tortullian,(*) and his disciple 
Cyprian,®) firmly adhered to the positive dogmatic theo- 
logy and realistic notions of the church, the former in a 
milder and more considerate, the latter in a strict, some- 
times gloomy manner, Clemont(!) and Origen!) both. 
belonging to the Alexandrian school, chiefly doveloped. 
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the speculative aspect of theology. But these contrasts 
are only relative, for we find, e. g. that Justin Martyr 
manifests both a leaning towards Hellenism, and a strong 
Judaizing tendency ; that the idealism and criticisin of 
Origen arc now and then accompanied with a surprizing 
adherence to the Ictter, and that Tertullian notwithstand- 
ing his antignostie tendency evidently strives after phi- 
losophical ideas. 


“) The name Patres apostolici is given to the Fathers of the 
first century, who according to tradition were disciples of the 
Aposiles. Concerning their personal history and writings much 
room is left to conjecturo. [On their writings in general, we 
subjoin the following remarks of Neander: The remarkable dif- 
ference between the writings of the Apostles and those of the 
Apostolical Fathers, who are yet so close upon the former in 
point of time, is a remarkable phenomenon of its kind. While 
in other cases such a transition is usually quite gradual, in this 
case we find a sudden one. Iecre there is no gradual transition 
but a sudden spring, a remark which is calculated to lead us to 
a recognition of the peculiar activity of the Divine Spirit in the 
souls of the Apostles. The time of the first extraordinary 
operations of the Holy Spirit was followed by the time of the 
free developement of human nature in Christianity ; and here, 
as elsewhere, the operations of Christianity must necessarily be 
confined, before it could penetrate farther, and appropriate to 
itself the higher intellectual powers of man.—TIlist. of the Ch. 
transl, ii. 829.] The following are called Apostolical Fathers : 

1. Barnabas, known as the fellow-labourer of the Apostle 

Paul from Acts iv. 36. (Joses) ; ix. 27, cte. Onthe cpistle 
ascribed to him, in which a strong tendency manifests it- 
self to typical and. allegorical interpretations—though in 
a very different spirit from, e. g. the canonical epistle to 
the Hebrews—comp. Henke, E'rn., do epistolac quae Bar- 
nabae tribuitur authentia, Jenae 1827. Rérdam, de 
authent. epist. Barnab. Hafn. 1828. (in favour of its ge- 
nuineness.) Ullmann, Studicn und Kritiken, 1828, part 2. 
Hug, Zeitschrift fir das Erzbisth, Freiburg, part 2, Pp. 
132 fwg. part 3. p. 208 flwg. Twesten, Dogmatik i. p. 
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101. WNeander, Kirchengosch. i. 8. p. 1100, [tvansl. ii. p. 

330.] against it: “a very different spirit breathes througl- 
out tt from that of an apostolical writer.” Bleek, Winleit- 
ung in den Brief an die Hcbriicr, p. 416. note (undecided.) 
Schenkel, in tho Studicn u. Kritiken, x. p. 652. (adopting a 
middle course, and considering one part as genuine and 
another as interpolated),and on the othor side [Zefele,C. T., 
Das Sendschreiben des Apostcls Barnabas aufs Neuc un- 
tersucht, ibersctzt und erklart. Tab 1840.—Lardner, IW, 
Works, IL. p.17—20; iv. 105—108; v. 269—275. (or its 
authenticity.) Cave, W., Lives of the most eminent Fa- 
thers of the church. Oxf. 1840. i. p. 90—105. Burton, 
Lect. on the ccclesiast. history of the first cent. (Works, iv. 
p. 164. 343. (against it.) Davidson, S., Sacred Ilermencu- 
tics, Edinb. 1843. p. 71. (for it.) Ryland, J. £., in Kitto 
Cyclop. of Bibl. Liter. art. Barnabas (against it.)] 

. Hermas, (Rom. xvi. 14.) whose voqv (shepherd) in the 
form of visions enjoyed a high reputation in the second 
half of the second century, and was even quoted as a part 
of Scripture. Some critics ascribe the work in question to a 
later Hermas, (Ilermes), brothor of the Roman bishop, Pius 
I., who lived about tho year 150. Comp. Gratz, Disqu. in 
Past. Ilerm. PartI. Bonn. 1820.4. Jaehmann, dor Tirte 
des Hermas. Konigsb. 1835, [iVeander, 1. c. p. 333, Lard- 
ner, iv. 97. 98. ete. Ryland, J. E., in Kitto 1, ¢.] 

. Clement of Rome (according to some the fellow-labouror 
of Paul, mentioned Phil. iv. 3.) ono of the carliost bishops 
of Rome, (Iren. iii. 3. 3, Kuseb, ili. 2,18. a. 15.) His first 
epistle to the Corinthians is of dogmatic importance in re- 
lation to the doctrine of the resurrection, The so-called se- 
cond: epistle is a fragment which owes its origin probably 
to some unknown author, [Larduer, 1. c. nu. 88—35.] In 
the dogmatic point of view those writings would be of 
great importance, which are now generally considered as 
supposititious, viz. the Clementine ILomilies (64 Alas Kajuarros), 
the Recognitiones Clementis (dveyyyzgouo), the Constitu- 
tiones apostolicae, and the Canones apostolici; on the lat- 
ter comp. Krabbe, tiber den Ursprung und Inhalt der apos- 
tol. Constit. des Clem. Rom. Hamb. 1829; and +Drey, 
neue Untersuchungen tiber die Constitutiones und Canones 
dor Apostel, Tiib, 1832. [Neander, 1c. p. 881—3838, 
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Lardner, ii. p. 29—385 ; 364—378. Burton, 1. ¢. 842—344. 
Ryland, J. E., in Kitto, 1. ¢. art. Epistles of the Apostolical 
Fathers. ] 


. Ignatius, (dopégos), bishop of Antioch, concerning whose 


life comp. Euseb. iii. 86. On his journey to Rome where 
he suffered martyrdom under Trajan (115), he is said to 
have written seven epistles to different churches and to 
Polycarp, which are extant in two recensions, the onc long- 
er, the other shorter. Qn their genuineness and the re- 
lation in which they stand to each other, comp. J. Pearson, 
Vindiciae epp. 8. Ign. Cant. 1672. J. E. Ch. Schinidt, dic 
doppelte Recens. der Briefe des Ign. (Henke’s Magazin. iii. 
p- 91 flwg.) K. Meier, die doppelte Recens, der Briefe des 
Ignat. (Stud. und Kritiken 1836. p. 2.) On tho other side : 
Rothe, dic Anfange der christlichen Kirche, Wittenb. 1837. 
Arndt, in Studien und Kritiken 1839. p. 186. Baur, Tiib- 
inger Zeitschrift 1838. part 3. p. 148. [Lardner, ii. 73— 
76. Ryland, J. E.,in Kitto 1. c. art. Epistles of the Apost. 
Fathers, where the literature is given.] Comp. § 28. 


. Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, according to tradition a dis- 


ciple of the Apostle John, suffered martyrdom under Mar- 
cus Aurelius (168.) Comp. Euseb. iv. 15. One of his 
epistles to the Philippians is yet extant, but only a part of 
it in the original Greek. Comp. Wocher, die Briefe der 
apost. Vater Clemons und Polycarp, mit Hinleitung und 
Commentarien, Tiibingon. 1830. [Larduer, ii. p. 94—109. 
Ryland, J. E., in Kitto 1. a] 


. Papias, (opidgu ourngis av viv wiv, Mugeb. iii. 89.) bishop of 


Hierapolis in the first half of the second century, of whose 
treatise Acyiov xugiandw eiynos we have only fragments in 
Euseb. Lc. and Irenaeus {y. 53.) As a millennarian he is 
of some importance for eschatology. Complete editions of 
the writings of the Apostolical Fathers: * Patrum, qui tem- 
poribus Apostolorum floruerunt, Opp. ed. Cotelerius, Par. 
672. rep. Clericus, Amst, 698. 724.2. T. f. Patrum app. 
opp. genuina, ed. B. Rusel, Lond. 746.1. 8. 8, Clementis 
Romani, 8. Ignatii, S. Polycarpi, patrum apostolicorum qua 
supersunt, accedunt 8, Ignatii et 8. Polycarpi martyria, ed, 
Guil. Jacobson, Oxon. 838. J. L. Frey, Epistole sanctorum 
Patrum apostolicorum Clementis, Ignatii ct Polycarpi atque 
duorum posteriorum martyria, Bas. 742. 8. Patrum Apos 
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tolorum Opera, textum ex cditt. prestantt., repetitum re- 
cognovit, brevi annotat. instruxit et in usum preolect aca- 
demicar. edid. + C. J. Hefele, Tub. 839, Comp. Zétig, Bibl. 
Patr. apost. Lips. 690. 8. [Ihuke, Archbishop, the genuine 
Epistles of the Apostolical Fathers, transl. Lond. 1737.] 
As to the extent to which we can speak of a theology of the 
Apostolical Fathers s. Baumgarten-Crusius, i. p. 81. note. 
It is certain that some of them, e. g. Termas, entertained 
notions which were afterwards rejected as heterodox. The 
earlicr divines, and those of the Roman-Catholic church in 
particular, endeavoured to evade this difficulty by calling 
those doctrines Archceisms, in distinction from herestes,* 
) Justin Martyr (born about the year 89, 163.) of Sychem 
(Flavia Neapolis) in Samaria, a philosopher by vocation, who 
even after he had becomo a Christian, retained the re/8ay, mado 
several missionary journeys, and suffered martyrdom, probably 
at the instigation of the philosopher Crescens, Ilis two apologies 
are of special importance ; the first designed for Antoninus Pius, 
the second probably for Marcus Aurelius, He is the first eccle- 
siastical writer whose writings manifest an acquaintance with the 
Grecian philosophy (in which he had formerly sought in vain for 
the full developement of truth, and for peace of mind.) Though 
he is anxious to prove the excellencies of tho roligion of Christ, 
and even of the Old Testament dispensation in preference to the 
aystems of philosophers, (by shewing that the latter dorive their 
origin from the Mosaic system,) yot ho also porccivos something 
of a Divine nature in the better portion of the Gontile world. 
It must however bo admitted that the tone prevailing in the apo- 
logies is much more liberal than that which is found in the Cohor- 
tatio ad Graecos (wagamerinds wels"EAAqvag.) Neander (Kircheng. 
i. 8. p. 1120) is therefore inclined to consider the latter as 
spurious on account of the strong terms in which paganism. is 
spoken of, and Mohler (Patrologic, p. 225) agrocs with him. 
Yet there are various circumstances which may account for such 
a difference in style: the disposition of mind in which the author 
wrote his apologies would naturally bo very different from that 


* It is certain that Pseudo-Dionysius, whom some writers number among 
the apostolical Fathers, belongs to a later period. On the other side Af¢hler 
and Zefele reckon the author of the epistle to Diognetius among the apos- 
tolical Fathers, which was formerly ascribed to Justin. Hefele, PP, app. ps 
125, IMukler, Patvologie, p. 164; Kleine Schriften, i. p. 10 
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in which he composed a controversial treatise, especially if 
Neander’s opinion be correct, that the latter was written at a 
later period of his life. These writings, as well as the doubtful 
Abyos sebs"EAXgves (oratio ad Graecos)and the ’Eroroay agbs Aibyunrov 
falsely ascribed“ to Justin M., and also the treative wre) povaerias, 
consisting in great part of Grecian excerpts, set the relative po- 
sition of Christianity and Paganism in a clear light, The 
dialogus cum Thryphone Judaco has reference to Judaism, 
which it opposes on ity own grounds; its genuineness was 
doubted by Wettstein and Semler, but without sufficient reason, 
comp. Neander Kircheng. i. 3. p. 1125 flwg. The principal 
edition is that published by the Benedictines under the care of 
*Prud, Maran. Paris 1742. which includes also the writings of 
the following three authors, along with the (insignificant) satire 
of Hlermias. [Comp. Justin Martyr, his life, writings, and doc- 
trines, by Charl. Senvisch. Transl. by J. H. Ryland. Edin, 
1844. Neander, hist. of the ch. transl. ii. p.886—349. Lardner, 
ii, p. 126—128, 140, 141.) 

@) Tatian, the Syrian, a disciple of Justin M., became after. 
wards the loader of thoso Gnostics who are called the Encratites, 
In his work entitled : Aéyos mpig "EAAwvas (Ed. Worth, Oxon, 1700) 
he defends the “ philosophy of the barbarians” against the 
Greeks. Comp. Daniel, H. A., Tatianus der Apologet, ein 
Beitrag zur Dogmengeschichte. Tlalle 1837. 8. [Neander, 1. c. 
ii. p. 3849, 850. Lardner, ii. p. 147—150.] 

*) Little is known of the personal history of Athenagoras ; 
comp. however Clarisse, de Athenagora vita, scriptis, doctrina, 
Lugd. 1819. 4. and Mohler, I. ce. p. 267. Lis works are : Legatio 
pro Christianis (wgeoPela veg! Xgorieéiv) and tho treatise de resur- 
rectione mortuorum. [ZLardner, i. p. 193—200. Neander, 1. c. 
p. 850—351.] 

&) Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, (170~—180.) Tho work 
which he wrote against Antolycus: segi r75 réiv Xgioriaviy aiorews, 
manifests a less liberal spirit, but also displays both genius and 
power as a controversialist. dssler, Bibliothek der Kirchen- 
vater, i. p. 218, numbers it among the most worthless works of 
antiquity, and Hase calls it a narrow-minded controversial writ- 
ing, while Mohler praises its excellencies. There is a German 
translation of it with notes by Thienemann. Leipz. 1834. 

©) [eclesiastical writers vary in their opinions concerning the 
period in which Minucius Felin lived. Yan Hoyen, Rossler, 
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Russwurm and Heinrich Meicr suppose him to have been,con- 
temporary with the Antonines. (A/eier, Commentatio de Minucio 
Felice, Turici 1824.) Taschirner, (Geschichte der Apologetik, 
i. p. 257—282.) thinks that he lived at a later time (about 
224—230) ; this seems to be the more correct opinion, Comp. 
Hieron. Vat. Seript, c. 53, 58. Lactant, Inst. v. 1. A compa- 
rison of the treatise of Minucius entitled Octavius with the apo- 
logy of Tertullian, and with the work of Cyprian de idolorum 

Aree favours the vicw that he wrote after tho formor, but 
before the latter. The Work of Cyprian appears in some parts 
as a copy of the writing of Minucius; that of Tertullian bears 
the marks of an original. The dialogue between Caccilius and 
Octavius is of importance in the history of Apologetics, as it 
touches upon all the objections which we find separately treated 
by the other apologists, and addssome new ones. With regard 
to the doctrinal opinions of Minucius, and the spirit which per- 
yades his book, we may remark that he is distinguished by a 
more liberal, hellonistic manner of thinking ; but it is to bo ro- 
gretted that his views are less positive, less decidedly Christian 
than is desirable. We seek almost in yain in his book for more 
direct references to the Messiah. Editions: Edit. princeps by 
Balduin, 1560. Since that time: cditions by ZLlmenhorst 
(1612,) Cellarius (1699.) Davisius (1707.) Eynestt (1778.) 
Russwurm (with introduct. and notes 1824.) Subkert (with 
translation and commentary Leipz. 1886.) [Lardner, ii, p, 886- 
389, Bennett, 1. ¢. p. 89-42.) 

) Trenaeus, a disciple of Polyearp, bishop of Lugdunum, 
about the year 177, died in the ycar 202, “ a clear-headed, 
considerate, philosophical theologian.” (Iase, Gucrike.) Uxeept 
a few letters, and fragments, his principal work alone is extant, 
viz. five books against the Gnostics: "EAgyyo¢ ual dvargor) rig peu 
durinov yrdoeus; the first book only has come down in the origi- 
nal language, the greatest part of the remaining four books 4 is 
now known only in an old Latin translation. Tho best editions 
are those of Grabe, Oxon. 1702. and *Alassuet, Paris 1710, Ve- 
net. 1734, 47. Comp. Euseb. v. 4, 20-26. Mohler, Patrologio, 
p- 8380. [Meander, l.c. p. 856—359, Davidson, 1. c. p, 83 flwg. 
Lardner, ii. p. 165—193. Burton, v. p. 185. and passim, Ben- 
nett, 1. c, 28—33.] 

& Tertullian (Quintus Septimius Florens) was born in Car- 
thage about the year 160, and died 220; in his earlicr life he 
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was a lawyer and rhetorician, and became afterwards the most 
conspicuous yeprosentative of the antispeculative, positive ten- 
dency, Comp. Neander, Antignosticus, Geist des Tertullian und 
Hinleitung in dessen Schriften, Berlin 1825., especially the 
striking characteristic which he there gives of Tert. Afinier, 
Primordia ecclesiae africanae, IIavn. 1829. 4.“ A gloomy, ar- 
dent character, by whose exertions Christianity obtained from 
Punic Latin a literature in which ingenious rhetoric, a wild 
imayination, @ gross, sensual perception of the ideal, profound 
sentiments, and a lawyer's reasoning Struggle with each other.” 
(Hase.) That sentence of his: “ratio autem divinain medulla 
est, non in superficie” (de resurrect, ¢. 3.), may guide us in our 
endeavours to ascertain the right meaning of many strange as- 
sertions, and to account for his remarkably concise style (quot 
paene verba, tot sententiac, Vine, Lir, in comm. 1.) Of his 
numerous writings the following are the most important for the 
history of doctrines: Apologeticus—ad nationes—advers, Ju- 
dacos—advers. Marcionem—advers. Hermogenem — adyers, 
Praxeam—advers. Valentinianos—Scorpiaceadvers. Gnosticos— 
de praescriptionibus advers, Haereticos—de testimonio animac 
—de anima—de carne Christi—de resurrectione carnis—de 
poenitentia—de baptismo—de oratione etc. ; his moral writings 
also contain many references to doctrinal points, e g. the 
treatises de corona militis—de virginibus velandis—de cultu 
feminarum ete, An cdition of his complete works was publish- 
od by *Rivaltius, Paris 1635, fol.; and by Semler and Schutz, 
Mall. 1770. 6 vols. (with a useful index latinitatis,) [eander 1. 
¢. ii. p, 862—366; p. 293-296. Burton, 1. c. v. p. 283. a. passim. 
Lardner, ii. p, 267—272, a. passim. Davidson, 1. ¢. p. 90 flwg.] 

© Cyprian (Thascins Caecilius) was for atime public teacher 
of rhotoric in Carthage; his conversion to Christianity took 
place in the year 245; he became bishop of Carthage in the 
year 248, and suffered martyrdom 258. He possessed more of 
a practical than doctrinal tendency, and is therefore of greater 
importance in the history of ecclesiastical polity than of doc- 
trines, to which he has contributed but little. The great task 
of his life seems to have been not so much theoretically to 
develope the doctrine of the church and the sacraments, as prac- 
tically to demonstrate it by his life, and to uphold it in the 
tempests of the times. In his doctrinal opinions he rested on the 
basis laid by Tertullian, but adhered also to Minucius Felix, as 
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in his work de idolorum vanitate. From the foregoing con- 
siderations it will appear, that along with his numeyous lettors 
the work entitled: de unitate ecclesiae is deserving of special 
attention. In addition to these we may mention: libri ui, 
testimoniorum—de bono patientiac—de oratione dominica ote, 
Comp. Rettberg, Cyprian nach seinem Leben und Wirken, Got- 
tingen 1884. Huther (Ed.), Cyprians Lehre von der Kirche, 
Hamburg 1839. ditions: Rigaltius, Paris 1648. fol. *£edl, 
Oxon. 1682. and the Benedictine edition by Steph. Baluz and 
Prud. Maran. Paris 1726. Novatian, the contemporary and 
opponent of Cyprian, (4 rig énnrgomoringis exiorqung berepuorinne, 
Euseb. vi. 43.) must also be considered as belonging to this 
period, if the treatise: de trinitate (de regula veritates s. fidei) 
which goes under his name, proceeded from him. It is by no 
means correct, as Jerome would mako us believe, that this 
treatise contains nothing but extracts from Tertullian, “ This 
author was ut all events more than @ mere ¢mitator of the pe- 

. culiar tendency of another, on the contrary he shows originality; 
he does not possess the power and depth of Tertullian, but more 
spirtiuality.” Neandor, i. 8, p. 1165. Editions: Whiston, in 
sermons and essays upon several subjects, Lond. 1709. p. 327. 
Welchmann, Oxon. 1724, 8. Jackson, Lond. 1728. [Neander, 
lc. ii. p. 867. 868, Lardner, iii. p. 3—20, Bennett, 1. 0, 47— 
49.] 

(1) Clement (Tit. Flav,), surnamed Alexandrinus in distine- 
tion from Clement of Rome, a disciple of Pantacnus at Alex- 
andria, and his successor in the episcopal dignity, dicd botwoon 
212 and 220. (Comp. Euseb. v. 11. vi. 6.13. 14, INeron, de 
vir. ill. ¢, 88.) Of his works the following three form a whole: 
1, Adyos mporgenrinds mig "EAAqvas. 2. Tabaywyds in 8 books, and 
3. Stromata (ray xara viv ddndH Qidocopiay yvmcrinciy bmopvynderty 
srgwparer)—so called front tho variety of its contents—in 8 
books, the eighth of which forms a special homily, under the 
title: ric 4 owfdusvog wAovciog, quis dives salvetur. Tho drorumdons 
in 8 books, an exegetical work, are lost. Comp. on Cyprian: 
Hofstede de Groot, de Clemente Alex. Gréning. 1826. Von 
Colm, in Evgsch and Gruber’s Encyklopacdia, xviii. p.4. Doehne, 
do yvaice: Clem, ct de vestigiis neoplatonicae philos. in oa obviis, 
Lipz. 1831, Hylert, Clemens als Philosoph und Dichter, Leipz. 
1832. Baur, Gnosis, p, 502, Mohler, Patrologie, p. 430. Lard- 
ner, Works, ii, 220-—224, [Neander, lc, ii. p.878—376. Bennett, 
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Lo. p. 88—86.] Editions by Sylburg, Heidelberg 1592. *Pot- 
ter, Oxon. 715. fol. Ven. 1757. 2. Klotz, Lips. 1881. 3 vols. 8. 

(1) Origen, surnamed ddapdvrives, yornioregos, was born at 
Alexandria, about the ycar 185, a disciple of Clement, and died 
at Tyrus in the year 254. Ile is undoubtedly the most emi- 
nent writer of the whole period, and the best representative 
of the spiritualizing tendency. Ile is however not wholly free 
from great faults into which he was led by his talents. “ Ac- 
cording to all appearance he would have avoided most of the 
faults which disfigure his writings, if his reason, humour, and 
imagination had been equally strong. His reason frequently 
overcomes his imagination,—but his imagination obtains more 
victortes over his reason.’? Mosheim (Translat. of the treatise 
against Celsius, p. 90.) Accounts of his life are given in useb. 
vii 1—6. 8. 14—21. 28—28. 80—-33. 36—39. vii. 1. Hieron. 
de viris illustr. c. 54. Gregory Thaumaturg. in Panegyrico. 
IZuetwis in the Origeniana, Tillemont, mémoircs, art. Origine, 
p. 856—76, Schréckh, iv. p. 29. [Neander, 1. ¢. ii. p. 876—91. 
Lardner, ii. p. 469—-486 and passim. Vaughan, R, A., Origen, 
his life, writings and opinions. In the Britt. Quarterly Review, 
No, iy. 1845. p. 491—527.] On his doctrines, and writings, 
comp Schnitzer, Origenes, uber die Grundichren der Glaubens- 
wissenschaft, Stuttg. 1835. * Thomasius (Gottf.), Origenes, 
ein Beitrag zur Dogmengeschichte des 3. Jahrhunderts, Nirn- 
berg, 1837. The labours of Origen embraced a wide sphere. 
We merely notice his exertions for biblical criticism (Hexapla), 
and exegesis (onjedoess, réuo1, suidias), as well as for homiletics which 
appear in his writings in their simplest forms, and name only that 
which is of dogmatic importance, viz his two principal works: weg? 
deyav (de principiis libri iv.) edit. by Redepenning, Lips. 1836, 
and Sehnitzer’s wanslation, before mentioned ; zaré Kédou (contra 
Celsum) lib. viii. (Translated, with ‘notes by Moshcim, Hamb. 
1745.), and the minor treatises: de oratione, de exhortatione Mar- 
tyrii etc. Complete editions of his works were published by Car, 
de la Rue, Paris, 1733. 4 vols. fol., and by Lommatzsch, Berl. 1881. 
The doctrinal systems of Clement and Origen together form 
what is called the theology of the Alexandrian school. The 
distinguishing characteristics of this theology, in a formal point 
of view, are leaning to speculation and allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures; in a material aspect they consist of an 
attempt to spiritualize the ideas, and idealize the doctrines 
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and they thus form a striking contrast to tho peculiarities of 
Tertullian in particular. Comp. Guertke, de schola,quac Alex- 
andriac floruit Catechctica, Halae, 1824. 2 vols. [Neander, le. 
ii, p. 195—231. Baur, Gnosis p. 488—543, Comp. also David- 
son, 1. c. p. 96 Awg. 106 flwg.] 


g 27, 
THE GENERAL DOGMATIC CHARACTER OF THIS PERIOD, 


Jt was the characteristic featuro of the apologetical pe~ 
riod, that the whole system of Christianity as a religious- 
moral fact was considered, and defonded rather, than 
particular doctrines. Still ccrtain doctrines become 
more prominent, while others receive less attontion. 
Investigations of a theological and christological naturo 
are certainly more numerous, than those of an anthropo-~ 
logical character, and the Pauline doctrine is supplanted 
in some degree by that of John. On this account the 
doctrine of human liberty is made more conspicuous in 
this period, than lator writers approved. Next to tho- 
ology and christology eschatology cngaged most the at- 
tention of Christians at that time, aud was more fully 
developed in the struggle with millonnarianism onthe one, 
and the scepticism of Grecian philosophers on the other 
side. 


B. SPECIAL INSTORY OF DOCTRINES DURING TITE 
FIRST PERIOD. 


FIRST SECTION. 


APOLOGETICO-DOGMATIC PROLEGOMENA. 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY.—REVELATION AND SOURCES 
OF REVELATION.—SCRIPTURE AND TRADITION. 


g 28. 


VERACITY AND DIVINITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION IN 
GENERAL. 


*Tzschirner, Geschichte der Apologetik, vol. i. Leipz. 1808 By the 
same: der Tall des Heidenthums, vol. i. Leipz. 1829. Clausen, 4, N., 
Apologetae ecclesiae Christianae ante—Theodosiani, Havn. 1817. 8. 


The principal task of this period was to prove the 
divine origin of Christianity as the true religion made 
known by revelation,“ ) and to set forth the internal, as 
well as external relation which it bore both to Gentiles 
and to Jews. This was accomplished in different ways 
according to the different ideas which obtained regard- 
ing the nature of the new religion. Tho Ebionites con- 
sidered the principal object of Christianity to be the 
realization of the Jewish notions concerning the Mes- 
siah,?) the Gnostics regarded it as consisting in the 
separation of Christianity from its former conncction 
with the O. Test.) Betweon these two extremes the 
Catholic church endeavoured on the one hand to pre- 
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serve this connection with the old dispensation, on the 
other to point mon to the new dispensation, and to show 
the superiority of the latter to the former. 


(.) Here we must guard against sccking for a distinction 
between natural and revealed religion, or even for a precise de- 
finition of the term “ religion.” Such definitions of the school- 
men did not make their appearance until later, when theory 
and practice, science and life being separated, learned men 
commenced to speculate on the objects of science, and to re- 
duce experimental truths to general ideas. With the first 
Christians Christianity and religion were identical; and thus 
again in modern times, the principal object of apologetics has 
become to prove that Christianity is the religion, 4. e. the only 
one which can satisfy man, (comp. Lechler, tiber den Begriff der 
Apologetik, in den Studien und Kritiken 1839. 3.) This view 
corresponds to the saying of Minucius Felix, Oct. c. 38. tow. the 
end: gloriamur non consequutos, quod illi (Ppilosophi) summa 
intentione quesiverunt nec invenire potuerunt.—Nor do we find 
any definitions of the nature and idea of revelation (contrasted 
with the truths which come to us by nature and reason), of the 
abstract possibility and necessity of revelation, etc., because 
such contrasts did not then exist. Christianity (in connection 
with the Old Test.) was considered as the truc revelation ; even 
the best ideas of earlicr philosophers compared with it were 
only like the twilight which procedes the brightness of the ris- 
ing sun, Comp. Justin M. Dial. c. Tr. ab initio.—Tert, apolog. 
c. 18. (de testim. anime c. 2.) speaks very decidedly in favour 
of the positive charactor of the Christian religion (fiunt, non 
nascuntur Christiani), though he also calls the human soul na- 
turaliter christiana (Apol. c. 17.), and ascribes to it the innate 
power of appropriating toliself, without any supernatural aid, all 
that may be known of the Divine Being by the works of nature, 
de testim. an. 5. Clement of Aloxandria also compares the at- 
tempt of philosophers to comprehend the Divine without a 
higher revelation, to the attempt of a man to run without feet 
(Cohort. p. 64) ; and further remarks, that without the light of 
revelation we should resemble hens which are fattened in a dark 
cage in order to die (ibid. p. 87.) We become the children of 
God only by the religion of Christ (p. 88. 89.) comp, Paed. i, 2, p. 
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100. i, 12. p. 156. andi in numerous other places. Clement indeed 
admits that wise men before Christ had approached the truth to 
a certain extent, but while they sought God by their own wis- 
dom, others (the Christians) find him (better) tlaough the me- 
dium of the Logos. Paed. iii. 8. p. 279. Strom. i. 1, p 819. 
ibid. i. 6. p. 386. The Pseudo-Clementina however depart from 
this idea of a positive revelation (17. 8, a, 18. 6), and represent 
the tnéernal revelation of the heart as the true revelation, the 
external as a manifestation of the Divine égy7. Comp. Baum- 
garten-Crusius, ii. p. 783. 

®) According to the Clementine Homilies there is no essen- 
tial difference between the doctrine of Jesus and the doctrine 
of Moses. Comp. Credner, 1. c. part 2. p. 254. 

®) As most of the Gnosties looked upon the demiurgus cither 
as a being that stood in a hostile relation to God, or as a being 
of inferior rank, and limited powers; as they moreover consid- 
cred the entire economy of the Old Test. as a defective, and 
even perverse institution, we can casily conccive that in their 
view the blessing’ which have come to us as tho effects of the 
religion of Christ, consist only in our deliverance from the bonds 
of the demiurgus. (Comp. the §§ on God, the fall and redemp- 
tion.) 


§ 29. 
MODE OF ARGUMENT, 


Fron what has been said bofore, it appears that the, 
Christian apologists did not confine themsclvos to the 
N. Test,, but that they also (in opposition to the Gentiles) 
defonded the history, laws, doctrines, and prophecies of 
the O. Test. against tho attacks of all who were not 
Jews.) After having thus laid a foundation, they 
proceeded to prove the suporiority of Christianity to 
both the Jewish and Pagan systems, by showing how all 
the prophecies and types of the O. Test. had been ful- 
filled in Christ.@) It must however be admitted, that 
they not unfrequently indulged in arbitrary and un- 
natural interpretations, and that some of their exposi- 
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tions of tho types and figures of the law, are in a high 
degree fancifal.G) But as the apologists found in the 
O. Test. a point of conncetion with Judaism, so they 
found in tho Grecian philosophy a point of connection 
with Paganism, with this difference only, that whatever 
is:divino in tho latter, is for the greatest part dorived 
from the O. Tost.,4) corrupted by the artifices of de~ 
mons,) and appears at all ovonts vory imperfect in 
comparison with Christianity, however great tho ana- 
logy may bv.) Even those writers who, like Tor- 
tullian, discarded the philosophical developement of the 
understauding, because thoy perceived in it nothing but 
an ungodly perversity, were coinpelled to admit a pro- 
found psychological connection between human nature 
- and the Christian religion, (the testimony of tho soul, 
and to dorive with others a principal argument for tho 
divine origin of Christianity from its moral offvets,(6) 
Thus tho external argument which is founded upon tho 
iniracles of tho N. Tost...) was adduced only*as a kind 
of auxiliary proof, and its completo validity was no 
Jonger acknowledgod.(!) As auxiliary proofs wo may 
further consider the argument dorived from the Sibyl. 
line oracles,“!) the miraculous spread of Chiistianity in 
the midst of persecutions,(?) and the accomplishinent of 
the prophecy rolative to the destruction of Jerusalem, (32 


) This argument was founded ospocially upon the high an. 
tiquity of the sacred books, and the miraculous care of God for 
theix preservation ; Josephus argued in a similar mannor against 
Apion. 

®) Comp, Justin M. Apol. i, c, 32—35. dial, cum Tryphono, 
§ 7.8.11. Athenag. log.c.9. Ovig. contra Cels. i. 2, Com. 
ment. in Joh. T, ii. 28. Opp. iv. p. 87. 

“) Ep. Barn, c. 9. The circumcision of tho 318 persons by 
Abraham (Gen. xvii.) isrepresented as a mystery which was made 
known to him. The number three liundred and cighteen is 
composed of threo hundred, and cight, and ten, The numeral 
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letters of ten and cight are tand 1 (n), which are the initials of 
the name *Inez, The numeral letter of three hundred is T, which 
is the symbol of the cross. And Clement of Rome in his 
first Epistlo to the Corinthians, which is genorally sober enough, 
says that the scarlet rope which Rahab was admonished by the 
spies to hang out of her house, was a type of the blood of Christ, 
¢. 12. Likewise Justin M., dialog. cum Tryph. § 11]. Accord- 
ing to him tho two wives of Jacob, Lea and Rachel, aro types 
of the Jewish and Christian diypensations, the two goats on the 
day of atonement types of the two adventy of Christ, the twolve 
bells upon the robe of the high-priest types of the twelve apos- 
tles, ete. Justin carries this mode of interpretation to an ex- 
treme longth, especially with regard to the cross, which he sees 
everywhere, not only in the O.'T. (in the trec of the knowledge 
of good and ovil, the rod of Aaron, ctc.) but also in nature, in 
the horn of the unicorn, in the human countenance, in the pos- 
ture of a man engaged in prayer, in the vessel with its sails, in 
the plough, in tho hammer. Comp. Apol. i. ¢. 55. dial, cum 
Tryph. § 97. and elsewhere. Comp. Minue. Felix, c. 29.; but 
he does not deduco any farther conclusions from such figurative 
language. Frenceus sees in the three spies of Jericho the three 
persons in tho Godhead, advers. ILerct. iv. 20. It would bo 
casy to multiply these oxamples ad infinitum, (comp. § 33. n. 3,) 

“) Justin M. Apol. i. c. 59, Cohort. ad Grace. ¢. 14. Theo- 
phil. ad Autol. iii, 16.17. 20. 23. Tatian contra Graec, ab init. 
and ¢, 25. Yortullian Apol, ¢. 19. Omnes itaque substantias, 
omnesque materias, origines, ordines, yonas voterani cnjusque 
stili vestri, gentes etiam plerasque et urbes indignes, canas me- 
moriarum, ipsas denique offigies litterarum indices custodesque 
rerum, ot puto adhue minus dicimus, ipsos inquam deos vestros, 
ipsa templa et oracula et sacra, unius interim prophet scrinium 
vincit, in- quo videtur thesaurus collocatus totius Judaici sacra« 
menti, et inde etiam nostri. Clem. Aloxand. Ped. di, ¢ 1. Dp. 
176. c. 10. p. 224. iii. c 11, p: 286. Stromata, i. p. 355. vi. p. 
752. and many other passages. He therofore calls Plato 6 ¢ 
‘EPgaion piréoopos, Strom. i, 1. comp. Baur, Gnosis. p. 256. Orig. 
contra Cols. iy. ab init. Tzschimnor, Geschichte der Apologetik, 
p- 101. 102. 

©) Justin M. Apol. ic 54. Thus the demons are said to 
have been present when Jacob blessed his sons. But as tho 
heathen philosophers could not interpret the passage Gen. xlix, 
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21: Binding his foal unto the vine, in its truo Messianic sense, 
thoy referred it to Bacchus, the inventor of the vine, and changed 
the foal into Pegasus (because they did not know whothor the 
animal in question was a horse, or an ags) Ina similar manner 
a misinterpretation of the prophecy relative to the conception 
of the virgin (Is. vii- 14.) gave riso to tho fable of Perseus, ote, 
(comp. § 49.) 

6) Justin M. calls in a certain seuso Christians all those who 
live according to the laws of the Logos (reason) Apology, i. ¢, 
46. The Platonic Philosophy is in his opinion not absoluicly 
different (do7gia) from Christianity. But before the coming of 
Christ there existed nothing in the world but the seeds (adyos 
sreguoriads) of what was manifested afterwards in Christ as abso- 
lute truth. Apol. ii. ec. 18. Clom. Alox, Strom, i. ¢. 20, p. 376. 
Kogileras OF 4 shAQung aAAdEO THs HAY Hutis, i nal rod airol mereiAnpen 
dviucrac, nal mevider yvibaews nol daodsiter nugiaréce, xeul hii Suvduer nei 
tog duofag, (Ie speaks however of philosophy as such, and not 
of the Stoic, Platonic, Mpicuracan, Aristotelian, or any other phi- 
losophy, Strom. i. 7. p. 838.) comp. Baur, p. 520 flyg. Clemont 
involves himself in contradictions in judging of paganism 
more favourably at ono time and less so at another; comp. 
Baur, p. 532, Minucius Felix, ¢. 16, in opposition to tho seholas- 
tic wisdom of the ancient philosophers, reconmonds tho philoso- 
phy of good senso which ix acecssiblo to all (ingenium, quod non 
studio paratur, sed cum ipsa mentis formatione generatur,) and 
despises mero reliance on authorities; novertholess ho hinwelf 
appeals to tho doctrines of philosophers, and their partial agreo- 
ment with Chvistianity; ¢. 19. e 21, a 34. Such language 
forms a remarkable contrast with tho attack lho makes upon So- 
erates (scurra Atticus) c. 38. to whom others would assign the 
highest rank among the ancient philosophers. 

) Seo the treatise: de testimonio anima and Apology . 17, 
de virgin. vel. c. 5. (tacita consciontia nature.) Neander An. 
tignostic. p. 86—89. 

®) Justin M. Apology, i. c. 14. of wdarce why srogvelous xeclpovess, viv 
dt cwpgoodvyy judvny chawnCouevorr of Os neti poyinats rixvog xpuiuevor, evaded 
nal dyewary dsp savrods dvaredernires vonucroy Os nal mrnuctrav of wépoug 
auvrds uEAAOY orégyovres, viv nel A txnwen eg xomvdy Pégovrec, net! weve? Bao 
pave novewolivrest of muakrAnror OF noel GAAACEIVOr nal aede rodE aby duopi. 
roug bid re ey toring nods 2 wooumeyor, voy Merc vhy sripedveren rol Kpio~ 
rub dwuodicrror yivdjnevar, nal babe rliv exrdetin abocduerer nal robe cOlnws puscoiire 
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rag weide weipducvor, Orws of xarc rag rol Xoerol xardg bradyuocdiuag 
Bidouvrss sdidvidss hor, ody uli rav abriv wage rot rdvroy decréCavrog Oxob 
rue. Dial. cum Tryph. § 8. § 30. Orat. ad Graccos, 5. Epist. ad 
Diognetum, 5. Athonag. leg. c. 11. Tort. Apol. ab init. Minucius 
Felix, c. 31. 87. 88. Orig. contra Cols. ic. 26. Opp. i. p. 845. 
They were in practice compelled to have recourse to this argu- 
ment through the charges brought forward by the Gentiles, 
which they endeavoured to refute. 

©) Not only were those miracles adduced which are mention- 
ed in Scripture, but also those which still took place. (Just. 
M. Dialog. c. Tryph. c. 39, 82. 88. Iren. ii) 81.82. Orig. contra 
Cels, ili, 24. Opp. i. p. 461.) At the same time the Christians 
did not directly deny the existence of miracles in the heathen 
world, but ascribed them to the influence of demons (ibid. and 
Minucius Fel> Oct. c. 26.); the Gentiles on the other hand at- 
tributed the Christian miracles to magic. Comp. Tatian contra 
Greecos, c. 18. Orig. contra Cels, i. 88. 67. 68. iii. 24-83, We 
find however that Minucius Felix denics the reality of miracles, 
and myths in the pagan world, on the ground of the physical 
impossibility of such supernatural events; butit may be observed 
that that ground might have been taken with equal propricty 
by the opponents of Christianity. Octav. c. 20: que si essent 
facta, fierent; quia fieri non possunt, ideo nec facta sunt; and 
¢. 23; cur enim si nati sunt, non hodieque nascuntur ? 

©) Though Origen in speaking of the evidence derived from 
miracles, as compared with the evidence derived from prophecy, 
calls the former the evidenco of power, and the lattor the evi- 
dence of*the spirit (contra Cels. i. 2.), yet he gives the prefe- 
rence to the evidenco of tho spirit, Ile was well aware that a 
miracle produces a strong impression upon the person we wish 
to convince, only when it is performed in his presence, but that 
it loses all its foree as evidence with those whose mind is pro- 
judiced against the veracity of the narrative, and who reject 
miracles as myths, comp. Comment. in Joh. Opp. iv: p. 87. The 
Clementina also do not admit miracles as evidences, while 
they lay greater stress upon prophecies. (Credner, 1. c. part 3. 
p 278. comp. with p. 245.) Origen spoke also of spiritual and 
moral miracles, of which the visible miracles were the symbols ; 
(he admitted however their importance only inasmuch as they 
are real facts): contra Cels. ii. p. 423. “I shall say that ac- 
cording to the promise of Jesus his disciples have performed 
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greater miracles than himself; for to the present moment thoy 
who were blind in spirit have their eyes opened, and they who 
were deaf to the voice of virtue, listen cagorly to the doctrine 
concerning God, and otcrnal life; many who were lamo in 
the inner man, skip like the hart, ete. Comp. contra Cols. 
iii, 24, where he speaks of tho healing of tho sick, and of pro- 
phesying as an indifferent thing (io), which considerod. in it- 
self does not possess any moral valuo. 

(1) Theophilus ad Autolycum, ii. 31.36. 38. Clom, Cohort. 
p. 86, Stromata, vi. 5. 762. (Celsus charged the Christians 
with having corrupted the Sibylline books. Orat, contra Cols. 
vii, 82, 34.) Editions of the Sibyll. oracles wero published by 
Seryatius Gallacus, Amstel. 1689. 4. and by Angelo Majo, Mo- 
diolani, 1817.8. On their origin and tondency, comp. Thorlucius, 
Libri Sibyllistarum vetoris ecclosie otc. Wavnin, 1815, 8, and 
Bleek: in the Berliner thoolog. Zeitschrift, i. 120 flwg. 172 fwe. 
The caso of the ‘Yeréor7s, to which Justin M. Apol. i, 20. and 
Clem. 1. ¢. appeal, is similar to that of tho Sibylline books, 
Comp. Walch, Ch. F. W., de Iystaspidein vol. i, of tho Com. 
mentat. Societ. Reg. Gotting. 

#2) Ovigen contra Cols. i. p, 321. ii, 861. do princip, iv, 
Justin MM. himself (and many othors) had been converted by 
witnessing tho firmness which many of the martyrs oxhibited, 
Comp. his Apology, ii. p. 96. and Dialog. cum ‘[ryph, § 121, 
nal obdéve, obdiwors Teh Sor dirometvavrn dice rv aphe roy AAs ators 
ceroavell, Orch Os rd dyojun rol "Inco ix mavrds yévoug cveuimov xal Ord. 
feclvavrag xa! bromsvorrag ordvra ardor berig rol wo cdevpcuodou bry let 
HOTE Hat ,Au : 


8) Origen contra Colsum, ii. 13, Opp. i. p. 400, 
§ 30, 
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Grelli, J. C. Selecta pairum coclesiag capita ad denyyemdy sacvam partinen. 
tin. Turici 1820, Comp. his essay: Tradition und Soription, in 
Schulthess tiber Rationalism und Supranaturalism. Chrtstmann, W. 
Z., uber Tradition and Schrift, Logos und Kabbala, Tubingon, 1825, 
Schenkel, D., uber das ursprtingliche Verhiiltniss dor Kirche zum 
Kanon, Basel 1839. 


The original living sourve from whenco tho knowlodgo 
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of all truth was derived, was the Spirit of Christ him - 
self whe according to his promise guided the apostles, 
and the first teachers of Christianity, into all truth. The 
Catholic church thorefore considcred herself from the 
first as the bearer of this spirit, and consequently maiu- 
tained that the charge of the true tradition, and the de- 
velopement of the dactrines which it teachos, wore com- 
mitted to her.) The task of the first church was to 
preserve oral traditions, to collect the written apostolical 
documents, and to determine the Canon. It was not 
until this Canon was nearly completed, and about to as~ 
sume its present form, that the tradition of the church, 
as it existed both in its oral and its written forms, was 
distinctly separated from, and held along with the sacred 
Canon, like a distinct branch of the same original 


source.@) 


“) The doctrine concerning the Scriptures and tradition can 
be fully understood only, when taken in connection with the 
dogma concerning the church (§ 71.) 

®) On this account it is quite correct, to represent Scripture 
and tradition as two streams which run parallel to cach other, 
Both flow from one conwnon source, and run in different direc- 
tions only after some time.—The samo term xa (regula seil. 
fidei) was first applied to either of them.—For its usage comp. 
Suicer (Thesaurus lcelesiast. sub voce) and Planek, A, nonnulla 
de significatu canonis in ecclesia antiqua ejusque serie reete con- 
stituenda, Gott. 1820. Nitesch, System dey christlichen Lehro, 
§ 40.41. [Zardner, Works, v. p, 257.] 


8 81. 


CANON OF TITE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


[Cosin, Scholastic History of the Canon, 4to. Lond. 1657. 1672, Du Pin, 
History of the Canon and Writers of the Books of the Old and New 
Test., 2 vols. fol. Lond. 1699—1700. Schmid, Historia Antig. et Vin- 
dicatio Canonis V. et N. T. Lips. 1775. Jones, New and Full Method 
of settling the Canon, Authority of the N. Test. 3 vols. Alevander, 
Canon of the O, and N. Test. ascertained. Lond. 1828 “Lardner, 
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N., Credibility of the Gospel Ilistory. (Works, ito iv. and v. to py 261.) 
Alevander, WW. Z., on the Canon, iu Audéo, Cyel. of Bibl, Liter. where 


the literature is given.] 


Before the formation of the Canon of the N. Test. 
that of the O. Test.C}) which lad heen previously esta- 
blished, was hold in high esteem in the Catholic chureh. 
The Guosticy however, and tho Marcionites in particular, 
rejected the O. Test.@) A dosire gradually arose in tho 
Christian church to possess the writings of the apostles 
and evangelists in a collective form. These writings 
owed their origin to diflurent causes. The apostolical 
epistles had been written as cirenmstancos required, and 
were primarily intended to moct tho exigencies of tho 
times; tho narratives of the so-called evangclisix(3 ) had 
likewise beon composed with a view to supply present 
wants, but also with somo regard to posterity. Theso 
testimonies of primitive Christianity would servo as an 
authoritative standard of religion and morals, and form 
an offective barricr against tho introduction of all that 
was either of a hoterogencous nature, or more recent 
dato (apocryphal.) Zhe Canon af’ the New Testament 
however was only gradually formed, and somo time 
elapsed before it was comploted, In the course of the 
second century the four gospels were received by the 
church in tho form in which wo now havo them.G) On 
the contrary tho gospels of the heretics, as they wore 
called, were rejoctod. At tho close of the presout po- 
riod the Acis of the Apostles, the 18 Epistles of Paul, the 
Epistlo to the Hebrews, which however only ono part of 
the church considered ag a work of Paul, and lastly, tho 
first Epistle of John had been achnitted into the Canon. 
With regard to tho canonical authority of tho second and 
third Epistles of John, tho Epistles of James, Judo, and 
2 Petor, and lastly of the Book of Revelation, tho opin- 
ions were yet for some time dividod.@) On tho othor 
hand, some othor writings which are not now considered 
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as forming a part of the Canon, viz. the Epistles of Bar- 
nabas and Clement, and the Shepherd of Hermas, were 
held by some (especially Clement and Origen) in equal 
esteom with the Scriptures, and quoted as such.@) 


%) A difference of opinion obtained only in refcrence to the 
use of certain Greck writings of later origin (libri ecclosiastici, 
Apocrypha.) The Jews themselves had already made a dis-. 
tinction between the Canon of the Egyptian Jows, and the 
Canon of the Jews of Palostine, comp. Miinscher Iandb. vol. i. 
p. 240 flwg., and the introductions to the O. Test. Mclito of 
Sardes (in Euseb. iy, 26.) and Origen (ibid. vi. 25.) give sum- 
maries of the books of the O. Test. which do not cxactly 
coincide, [ZLardner, ii. p. 158, 159; 4983—513.] The differ- 
ence between what was original, and what had been added in 
later times, was less striking to those who being unacquainted 
with the Hebrew, used only the Greek version. 

@ Comp. Neande’s Gnostische Systeme, p. 276 flwe. 
Baur, Christliche Gnosis, p. 240 flyg. The Pseudo-Clementins 
also regarded many statements in the O. Test. as contrary to 
truth, and drew attention to the contradictions which are found 
there. Tom. iti, 10, 642 and other passages, Comp. Creduer, 
1. c. and Baur, p. 817 flwg. pp. 366. 367. [Lardner, viii, 485 
—489, Neander, 1. ¢, ii. p, 122,123. Norton, lic. iii. p. 238, | 

@) Tt is well known that the words slayyéov, ehayyerords, had 
avery different meaning in primitive Christianity ; comp. tho 
lexicons to the N. Test. and Suicer Thes, pp. 1220 a, 1234, 
Justin M, remarks (Apol. i, ¢, 66.) that the writings which he 
called the droymusetware of the apostles, were algo called 
wayyéna, Concerning these dou, and the earliest collec- 
tions of the Gospel-narratives, the Diatesseron of Tatian ote. 
comp. the introductions to the N. Test, [Géeseler, Ueber die 
Entstehung und friihesten Schicksale der Evangel. 1818. 
Lardner, N., On the Credibility of the Gospel history. (Works, 
i. iv. v. to p. 251.) Norton, A., On the Genuineness of the 
Gospels, vol. i. Tholuck, A., in Kitto, 1. c. art. Gospel. ] 

“) Ireneous adv. Hor. iii, 11. 7. attempts to explain the 
number four from cosmico-metaphysical reasons: émeda réoouge 
xAlpara rob noowot, ev ob équsr, celal, nal rtocupa naornd wvehuaurc, xarton 
mapras bey inarnole iat rdons vig vig. orbnog OF nal OTHgIY we EAnAGOIOS 
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rd cbayythioy nal svedue Cums xr. ‘Tortull, ady. Mare. iv. 2. 6, 
Clement of Alex. in Museb. vie 13. Origen in tom i. in Juhan- 
nem, Opp. iv. p. 5. For further testimonies of antiquity comp. 
tho introductions (de Wette, p. 1038.) [and the works of Lardner 
in particular. ] 

6) Qrig. Tom. iin Lue. Opp. Ty iii, p. 038. multi eonati punt 
seribere evangelia, sed non omnes recepti ete, ['Tho principal 
spurious gospels are tho following: Tho Gospel of the Infancy 
of Josus; the Gospel of Thomas tho Israclile; the Protoeyan- 
gelion of James; the Gospel of tho Nativity of Mary; tho 
Gospel of Nicodemus, or the Acis of Vilato ; the Gospel of 
Marcion; the Gospel of tho Iebrows (most probably the same 
with that of the Nazcrenes), and tho Gospel of the Ngyptians. | 
Comp. the introductions to the N. Tost., and tho treatises of 
Schneckenburger, ahn, ete. Fabricius, Codex apocryph, N. 
Tesi. iii, amb. 1719. and Thilo, D. LC, Cod, apocr. N. Test, 
Lipsiac 1832. Ullmann, historisch odor mythisch, [Leard- 
ner, Works, i. 91—98, 2836, 250, 251; iv. 97, 106, 181, 408 ; 
viii. 524—535. Norton, 1 c.iii p, 214—280, Wright, W., in 
Kitto, 1c. art. Gospels, spurious, where the lilorattire is given] 

©) Comp. Bleek, Kinleitung in den Brief an dio Hebriior. 
Berlin 1828. De Wette, Winleitung ins N. Test. ii p. 217. 
[Stuart's Commont. on tho Epistle to tho Web. 2 vola, Lond, 
1828, Alewunder, WW. Ts, in Kitto, 1. o sub voce, where tho 
literaturo is given. | 

) Tho Canon of Origen in Mugeh, vie 25. [Zeodnen, ti, 498 
—513.] The controversy on tho Book of Revelation was con 
nectod with the controversy on millonnarianism. Comp, Lie te, 
Versuch cinor vollstiindigen Hinleitung in dio Offonbarung Jo- 
hannis, und dio gesammto apokryphischa Litteratur, Bonn, 
1882, p. 261 fwg. *Davidson, S., in Kitto, 1c. sub yoo Rove- 
lation. | 

®) Clom. Strom. i, 7. p. 830. H. G. p. 415.4 7 op. HZ, (ii 
15. ii, 18.) iv. 17. p, 609. v. 12, p, 608, vi 8. pp. 772. 778. 
Orig. Commont, in Hpist, ad Rom, Opp. iv. p. 688. (Gommont, 
in Matth. Opp. ii. p, 644.) Tom. & in Num. 2, ii, p. 249— 
Conira Celsum i. J, § 63. Opp. i. 878, (Comment. in Jo. iy, 
p. 153.) do prince, i. 8. T. i. p, 82, Kusch, iii, 16, Miinschor, 
Handbuch i, p, 289, Méhler, Patrologio, i, p. 87. [Lardner, 
Hi, 18, 247, 528; ii, p. 186, 187; 249, 808, 804, 530—52 | 
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§ 82. 


INSPIRATION OF TIE SCRIPTURES. 


Sonntag, G. F, N., doctvina inspirationis ejusque ratio, historiea ot usus 
popularis, [Leidelberg, 1810, 8.—Ruddelbach, A. G., die Lehre von der 
Inspiration der heiligen Schrift, mit Bertichsichtigung der neuesten Un- 
tersuchungen daruber von Selletcrmacher, Twesten und Steudel. (Zeit- 
schrift fir die gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche, edited hy 
Rudelbach and Guerike, 1840. i. 1.) 


That the prophets and apostles taught under the in- 
fluenco of the Holy Spirit, was the gencral belicf of 
the ancient church, and had its foundation in the tes- 
timony of Scripture itself.a.) But according to this 
view inspiration was by no means confined to the dead 
letter. We find that the Jews generally believed in the 
verbal inspiration of their sacred writings, bofore the 
Canon of the N. Test. was completed, at a time when 
the living source of prophecy had ceased to operate. It 
is very probable that the theory of vorbal inspiration was 
in some degree inixed up with the heathen notions con- 
corning the wanin4 Cart of soothsaying )@) but it did not 
spring from them. It developed itself in a singular form 
in tho story of the origin of the Septuagint version, 
which was current cven among many Christian writ- 
ers.@) Tho Fathers however differed in their opinions 
rospecting inspiration ; some took it im a moro restrict- 
ed, others in a more comprehensive sense.) But thoy 
were generally moro inclined to admit vorbal inspiration 
in the case of the Old, than of the N. Test. We find 
however some whose viows on the inspiration of the N. 
Test. writings were very positive,®) and who in their 
support frequently appealed to the connection oxisting 
between the Old and the New Testaments,(%) and con- 
sequently betwcon the writings of which they are respect- 


bee 
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ively composed. Origen gocs to the opposite extreme, 
and maintains that there lad been no snre criterion of 
the inspiration of tho O. Test. before the manifestation 
of Christ, but that this theory took ita rise from tho mode 
in which Christian writers regarded tho subjoct in ques- 
tion.) Butall partios insisted moro particularly on (ho 
practical importance of the Scriptures, the richness of 
Divine wisdom clothed in unadorned, beantifnl simpli- 
city, as tonding to promote tho cdilication of heliev- 


erg, (8) 


O) 2 Tim. ii, 16; 2 Pet. i, 19—21. 

®) Philo was the first writer who transferred tho ideas of the 
ancients concerning the “avria4 to the prophets of tho O. ‘Test, 
do spec. leggy. iii, od. Mangey, ii. 348, quis div. rerum hacr. 
Mangey, i. 510. 511. do pracm. ot poon. ii, 417, comp. Ghrorar, 
lec. p. 54 flwg. Dithne, lc p. 58 Josephus on the other 
hand adopts the more limited view, or verbal inspiration, contra 
Apion, i. 7.8. The idea of the “avra4 wag carricd out in all its 
consequences by one section of the Christian church alone, viz, 
the Montanists, and only some distant allusions to it, if any at 
all, are found in tho writings of Athenagoras, Log. ¢. 9: xar’ 
dxoragw ray ev abrals Aoyraucy xivhadrrog calradg Tol Outoy sVEUZAmrag nm 
Comp. Tert, advers. Mare. iv. ¢, 22,—-Origen speaks very da- 
cidedly against it; contra Cols, vii, d. Opp. tp. G90, 

©) The account given by Arinteas was repented wilh moro 
or less numerous additiony, and embellishments by other writ- 
ers, comp. Josephus Antiq. xii,a 2, Philo do vila Moy, G60. 
Stahl, in Hichhorns Reportorium’ fiir biblischo und morgenliind- 
ische Litteratur, i, p. 260 flyg. “tchhorn, Kinleitung ins A, 
Test. § 159—338, Rosenniiller, Tandbuch fir Litteratur der 
biblischen Kritik und Hxogenxo, ii. p. 384 flwe. Jahn, Hinleitung 
ins Alte Test. § 883—67. Berthold, § 154—190. De Wette, i 
p. 58. Miinscher, Uandbuch, i. p. 807 flwg. Gfrdrer, yp. 49. 
Déhne, i. 57.31 flwg, [Duvirtson, 8., Lectures on Tiblieal 
Criticism, Edinb. 1889, p. d5—44, The same in ZWitto, Cyclop. 
of Bibl. Literat. art. Septuagint.] According to Philo oven tho 
grammatical faults of the LXX. aro inspired, and offer a wide 
field of speculation to tho allegorical interpreter. Dithno, i. p, 
58, Comp. Justin M, Coh, ad Grace, ¢. 13, Ireneoun, iti, 26, 
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Clem. of Alex, Strom. 1. 21, p. 410, Clement perceives in the 
Greek version of the original the hand of providence, because it 
prevented the Gentiles from pleading ignorance in excuse of 
their sins. Strom. i. 7, p. 338. 

4) Tho apostolical Fathers speak of inspiration in very geno- 
ralterms; in quoting passages from the O. Test., they use indeed 
the phrase : Atys: rb aveBua vd dyiov, or similar expressions, but they 
do not give any more dofinite explanation regarding the man- 
ner of this inspiration. Comp. Clement of R. in several places ; 
Tgnat. ad Magn, c. 8. ad Philadelph. o. 5. cte. Sonntag, doctrina 
inspirationis §16. Justin M. is the first author in whose writ- 
ings we mect with a more definite, doctrinal explanation of the 
transaction which is thought to take place ; Cohort, ad Grace. § 8. 
Obre yao pbae obre dvoumivn énoly obru meydra nal Sete yivehoxe drdedn 
wos Suvarty, dAAA rH Grodey ie vols cyloug dvd.os vynxatirn nareASovon 
Ooped, ois ob Adve éléqas régvng, obdt rol igrorintig v1 nal Qrroveluag elrei, 
anAG nadugols taurcds rH Tob Delo wreluares wagaared evepyeig, tv abrd 
rd Jelov 2 oboavold xariov cAixreov, coven deydrw xiddeas rivag A Auge, 6% 
Graciorg dvdgcor xedwevor, viv ray Ssiov dud nal obgcvian dronartuaby yréioiy. 
dics votive rolvwy Howse e& érde orémeros nal mits yruirrgg nol meg Qeod, nel 
mel néomov ariewe, neti wepl tAdcews dvDedmou, ual reel deumtng xpurciis 
ddavaciag nel rig perc rov Biov robrov merrovong Eaeadar graeme, neu seg! 
archvreay Gv ceveanyicecton fyuuty Zorsv eidévecr, chaorub dang noel cumeciverg dArgAoG eb/dcekev 
dyatig, xed radree ev dragégars rérag re xl yodvarg ety sluy utd ddacnartar 
rogeoxynéres. Docs Justin maintain in this passage thatthe writers 
were altogether passive when under the influence of the oly 
Spirit? We presuppose that a lyre is constructed according to the 
principles of acoustics, and proporly tuned; for it is not likely 
that the plectron should produce sounds out of a mere picce of 
wood! From the conclusion at which he arrives, it is also ap- 
parent that he limits inspiration to what is doctrinal, to what is 
necessary to be known in order to be saved.—-The theory pro- 
posed in the third book of Theophilus ad Autolycum, c. 23. 
has more regard to external things; he ascribes the cor- 
reciness of the Mosaic chronology, and subjects of a similar na- 
ture, to Divine inspiration,—Comp. also Athenag. Ieg. o- 7. and ¢. 
9. (where the same figure occurs: dee) abrnris ababy dumvebou,)—Tho 
views of Jrenzus on inspiration were equally strict, and posi- 
tive ; advers. Haret. ii. 28. Scriptures quidem porfectz sunt, 
quippe a verbo Dei et Spiritu ejus dicte, and other passages 
contained in the third book. Tert. de prescript. haret, 8, 9. 
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advers. Mare. iii. 6. Apol. c. 18, (comp. however, § 34.) Cle- 
ment of Alexands. calls the sacred Scriptures in different plaecs 
yoages deowvedoras, OF (UOTCS rd yde aris nugiov, rd chyiny qrvstibe, EAAN CE 
ravre, otc. Coh.ad Gr, p. 66, 86; ibidem p. 67 he quotes Je- 
remias, and then corrects himself in these words: #&@Arov db ty 
‘Teoemrg rd dyioy avetwe, otc, and likewise Pad. i. 7. plble 6 vies dice 
Miss édédy, ody brs Maosws, dMAG Uerh wav rob Adyau, Ord Male 
asuig d8 rod degdarovros atrot On tho infallibility of tho inspired 
writings: sec Strom. ii. p. 432. vii. 16. p. 897 Cyprian callsall the 
books of the Bible divine plonitudinis fontes, advors. Jud. pref. 
p18. and uses in his quotations tho same phrascology which Cle- 
ment employs, de unit. eccles. p. 111. de opere cb cleem. p. 
201. 

©) The doctrine of the inspiration as set forth in the N. Test. 
writings, stood in closo connection with the doctrine of the Moly 
Spirit, and his work. Dut the Fathers did not think so much 
of the exortions of tho apostles as writers, as of tho power which 
was communicated to them, to teach, and to perform miracles, 
and looked upon tho latter as peculiarly the work of tho Spirit, 
It was not till the writings of tho N. Test. had been collected 
into one Codex, that thoy adopted concerning the N. Text, those 
views which had long beon entertained conecrning the verbal 
inspiration of the O, Test. Tertullian first makes mention of 
this Codex as Movum Instrwnentum, or (quod magis usui est 
dicero) Vovum Testamentum, ady, Mare, iy. L, and ho lays so 
much stress upon the reception of tho entire Codex as a crito- 
rion of orthodoxy, that ho denies the Lloly Spirit to all who 
do not receivo the Acts of the Apostles as canonical (do prose 
Hear. 22.) Justin M. speaks in moro general terms of the Di- 
vine inspiration, and miraculous power of tho apostles, Apol. i. 
c. 39, and the spiritual gifts of Christians, dialog. cum Tryph. § 
88. Tertullian however draws a distinction between these two 
kinds of inspiration, viz. tho apostolical, and that which is com- 
mon to all bolievers, (de exhort. castit. c. 4.), and represents tho 
latter as only partial; but he docs not refer tho former kind of 
inspiration to the mere art of writing —But in tho writings of 
Troneeus we find a more definite allusion to the extraordinary 
assistance of the Holy Spirit which was yranted to the Sacred 
penmen, with a special reference to tho N. Test. writers, adv. 
Har, iii, 16.§ 2: Potucrat dicero Matthmus: Jesu vero gono- 
ratio sic erat; sed pravidens spiritus sanctus deprayatores et 
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pramuniens contra fraudulentiam eorum, per Mattheeum ait: 
Christi autem gencratio sic erat, 

() Tren, adv. Ter. iv. 9. p. 237. Non alterum quidem ve- 
tora, alterum vero proferentem nova docuit, sed unum ct cun- 
dem. Pater familias onim Dominus est, qui universe domui 
patorna dominatur, ct servis quidem ct adhue indisciplinatis 
condignam tradens legem ; liberis autem ct fido justificatis 
congrucntia dans praecepta, eb filiis adaperiens suam heredita- 
tem.... Ea autem, gue de thesauro proferuntur nova et vete- 
ra, sine contradictione duo Testamenta dicit: vetus quidem, 
quod ante fuerat, legislatio; novam autom, que secundum 
Evangelium cst conversatio, ostendit, de qua David ait: Can- 
tate Domino canticum novum ete. Comp. iii. 11. In his frag- 
ments he compares the two pillars of the house under tho ruins 
of which Samson killed himself and the Philistines, to the two 
Testaments which overthrew paganism. Clem Al, Pad. p. 807: 
dup o3 re vim Oinadvouy r& Noyy els wadayarvian rig diowrérqros, 6 jut 
Gi Madiceag, 6 0¢ OF Acoordaww. Comp. Strom. i. 5, p. ddl. iti, 10. 
p- 543. 

(7) Orig. de princip. iv. c. 6. Opp. i. p. 161.5 Asuréov 68 ber +6 
rev cgopyrindy Royow Beov nel rd cvenarindy rob Muisews vewou 2rcunbev 
imiOnuhourros “Inood, svecgy} yee wogadelypara weet rol Ososvsbaroug ehva 
TUS Tahaids yeupds wed THs emidnwlas rod Xowrod wagaucryous od 
wdva duvarly qr, GAN 4 “Iqoot eeridnuta duvamévoug bromrebecdar rhv vépov 
nal rods Tpopprees cg ob Osite, sig rotupuyes dyuyey, ws obgavign vcpiri cyan ee 
yeauptve, Jvom this point of view Origen acknowledges the 
inspiration of both the Old and the New Testaments, de prince. 
prowm.c.8, Opp.i. p, 18. lib. iv, ab init. contra Cela. v. 60. Opp. 
i. p. 623. Ilom.in Jerem. Opp. 7. iii. p. 282; Sacra volumina spi- 
ritus plenitudinem spirant, nihilque est sive in lege, sive in evan- 
gelio, sive in apostolo, quod non a plenitudine divine majestatis 
descendat. Comp. Comm. in Matth, T. iii. p. 732 ; in reference to 
the different relations of the miraculous cure of the blind mon, 
(Matth. xx. 30—34; Mark x. 46—52; Luke xviii. 35—43.) 
he assumes that the cvangelists had been preserved from any 
fault of memory; but in ordor to account for the apparent dis- 
erepancies, he is obliged to have recourse to allegorical interpre- 
tation. In the 27th Ilom. in Num. Opp. T. ii-p. 365. ho further 
maintains that (because of this inspiration) nothing superfluous 
could have found its way into the sacred Scriptures, and that 
we must seck for Divine illumination and direction, whon wo 
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mect with difficulties, Cump. Hom. in Exod. i, 4. Opp. T. ti. 
p 181.: Ego eredens verbis Domini mei Jesu Christi, in lego et 
Prophetis iota quidem unum aut apicem non puto esse mysteriis 
vacuum, nec puto aliquid horum transiro posse, donee omnia 
fiant.—Philovalia (Cantabrig. 1058.) p. 19s Uigtta d. cd dyin yadtnn 
para worsbe mqdsatav negelar Exew xeviy coplag Oxods 6 yog twrcincucuog 
iol Gi dwledrw nal Atyov, obx dpOAaR aveiridy wou zeVGs (ixod. xxxiy. 20.) 
TOAAG TAbov ards oddav xevby Eee Comp. Schnitzcr, p. 286. But Origen 
softened the harshness of hig theory partly, as has alroady 
been indicated, by allegorical interpretation, (comp. the atthso- 
quent §), partly by assuming (as was frequently done even in 
later times) that God, like a teacher, accommodates himself to 
tho degree of civilization in different ages. Contra Cols. iv. 71. 
T. i. p. 556. 
(®) Tyenseus compares tho sacred Seriptures to tho troasuro 
which was hid in a field, adv. Iter. iv, 25, 20, and recom- 
‘mends their perusal also to tho laity, but under the direction of 
the presbyters, iv. 82. Cloment of Alexandr. describes thoir 
simplicity, and the beneficial effects which they are calculated 
4o produce, Coh. p. G6. Tegal do: at Osta nal sodrretier oebpoorss, 
aivroor dwrnpiag bdo, yuuval xoupurints nal rig dards narrArporiog no) 
oromuriag nol nodunsheg brdeyovods dvariaw ayyiucvoy UTd xanieg roy 
dvdguror, Yragidodocs cov bAradov viv Rrariady, page nal oh abr urd torArd 
dspamebavons, droresroucas wav Huds ras ericnuiou amdrys, weoreirouac Oa 
iupavis els woobarov owrngiav. Comp. ibid, p. 71s tage ya dg dandiig 
v0 hepmaroiobvrd nel Deovorivra yedmpare xe A Cloment did not con- 
fine this sanctifying power to the mero letler of the Seriptures, 
but thought that tho Aoyimo? vue had been written, not only 
bv orAmgi Audivous, AD’ Ev xegdiasrs dvdodrwv, Prd, tii, p. d07., so that 
at least tho eflects produced by the Bible depend on the gus- 
ceptibility of the mind, Tho language of Origen is similar, 
contra Cels, vi. 2, p. 630: gyal 0 Using Abyog, abn abrugues clas rd 
Aeyopevon (xelv xed adrd GAndes nal srorinuiraroy 2) vebs rb xadindodan dvdzen 
aivng Npuniig, écty want noel Olvormats rg Oeddev dodf rq Abyarrs, 2al ydols iranian 
TOs Asyoudvors, need airy obm dueel Pyyivousvy rolg duvciuws Asyoucl 
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BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, 


Olskunsen, ttber tiefern Schvifisinn, Kénigsberg 1824, Roserniiller, his. 
toria interpretat, N. ‘Test, 'T. iii, Zrnesti, J. A. de Origine interpre. 
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tationis grammaticae auctore, opuse. crit. Lugd. 1764. LZagenbach, 
Observat. cirea Origems methodum interpretandae 8,8. Bas, 1823, 
Thomasius, Ovigenes, Appendix I.—[Davidsou, S., Sacied Meimen- 
eutics developed and applied ; including a Hist. of Biblical Tnterpreta- 
tion from the earhest of the Fathers to the Reform. Jidinb. 1843, 
Comp. also Credner, K. A., in Kitto'’s Cyclop. of Biblical Literature, 
sub yoce. | 


The tendency to allegorical interpretation.) was con- 
nected in a twofold manner with tho doctrino of verbal 
inspiration. Some writers ondeavoured to bring as much. 
as possible into the lctter of the sacred writings, cither 
on mystico-spcculative, or on practico-religious grounds; 
others from a rationalistico-apologetical tendency were 
anxious to explain away all that might lead to conclusions 
alike offensive to human reason, and unworthy of the, 
Deity, if takon in their literal senso. This may be best 
geen in the works of Origen, who after the example of 
Philo,@) and of several of the Fathers, especially of 
Clement,“) adopted three modes of interpretation, tho 
grammatical, anagogical, and allegorical.4) Tho simplo 
and modest modo of interpretation, adopted by Srenacus, 
who defers to God all that is above human undorstand- 
ings) forms a striking contrast with tho allogorizing 
tondency, which can find everything in the Scripturos. 


(4) Considering the hiyh opinion regarding the inspiration 
of the sacred writings, and the dignity of what ts revecled in 
them, we should expect as a natter of course, to meet with care- 
Sul interpreters who would diligently investigate the exact mean- 
ing of every part of Holy Writ. But the very opposite has tak- 
en place. Inspiration isdone away with by that most arbitrary 
of all modes of interpretation, the allegorical, of which we may 
consider Philo the best representutive.” (G/rdrer, Geschichto 
des Urchristenthums, i. p. 69, in reference to Philo.) However 
much this may surprise us at first sight, we shall find that the 
connection between the theory of inspiration, and the mode of 
interpretation which accompanies it, is by no means unnatural ;, 
both have one common source, viz. the assumption that there is 
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a very groat difference botweon the Bible, and other books. 
That which has come down from hoaven, must bo interproted 
according to its heavenly origin; must bo looked upon with 
other eyes, and touched with othor hands than profane, Comp. 
Déhne, ber Philo, p. 60. In this period wo observe something 
similar relative to tho Word to what took place aftorwardy with 
regard to tho Sacraments. As baptismal wator was thought to 
possess more excollont qualitics than common water, and tho 
bread used in tho Lord’s supper to be different from common 
bread, so the letter of the Bible, once oncireled by tho magic 
ring of inspiration, became itself a magic hieroglyphic, to de- 
cipher which a magie key was needed. 

®) Comp. Gfrérer and Dihne, 1. « and [ Conybeare, Jd, 
The Bampton Lecture for the year 1824, being an attempé to 
¢raco the history and to ascertain the limity of the secondary, 
and spiritual interpret. of Seript. Oxf, 1821. Davidson, Sacrod 
Ilermeneutics, pp. 63. 64.] 

&) Examples of allegorical and typical interprotation abound. 
in the writings of the apostolical, and carlier Fathers, seo § 29. 3. 
[Comp. Davidson, Sacred Lermen. p. 71 flwg. Baynabas, 1. 7. 
The two goats (Lovit. xvi.) woro to be fair aud perfectly alike ; 
both therefore typified the ono Jesus, who was to sufler for ua 
The circumstance of ono being driven forth into tho wilderness, 
the congrogation spitting upon it and pricking it; whilst tho 
other, instead of boing accurgod, was offered upon the altar to 
God, symbolised the death and snfferings of Jesus, The warh- 
ing of tho entrails with vinegar, denoted the vinegarimixed with 
gall which was given to Jesus on tho cross. Tho scarlet wool, 
put about tho head of ono of tho goats, signifiod tho scarlet robo 
put upon Christ beforo his crucifixion. ‘Tho taking off the scarlet 
wool, and placing it on a thorn-bush, roferg to tho fate of Christ's 
church. Clement of Alex. lib. v. p, 557. “ The candlestick si- 
tuated south of tho altar of incenso.signified tho movements of 
the seven stars making circuits southward. Irom cach side of 
the candlestick projected three branches with lights in them, 
oecause tho sun placed in tho midst of the other plunots gives 
ight both to those above and under him by a kind of divine 
nusic. The golden candlestick has also another onigma, not 
wly in being a figure of tho sign of Christ, but also in tho cir- 
rumstance of giving light in many ways and parts to such as bo- 
ievo and hope in him, bythe instrumentality of tho things at first 
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created,” Comp, also pp. 71 75.79. 80.] In order to form a 
correct estimate of this mode of interpretation comp. Jiéhler, 
Patrologio, i. p. 64.: It may be, that the system of tnterpreta- 
tion adopted by the earlier Fathers in many respects is not agrec- 
able to our notions of interpretation; but we should remember 
that our mote of looking at things differs from theirs in more than 
one point, They knew nothing, thought of nothing, felt nothing, 
but Christ—is it then surprising, that they met him everywhere, 
even without secking him ? In the present high state of ctvtliza- 
tion we are scarcely able to form a correct idea of the mind of 
those times, in which the great object of commentators was, to 
show the connection between the Old and the New , Covenant im 
the most satisfactory manner, and in the most vivid colours.” 
The earlior Fathers indulged almost unconsciously in this mode 
of interpreting ; but Clement of Alex. attempts to establish a 
theory asserting that the Mosaic laws have a threefold, or even 
a fourfold senso, rerea bas b8 quis indrnrréov vod viwou rqv BobAnon. 
Strom. i. 28. (some read rgyds instead of rergaxdis.) [Comp. 
Davidson, 1. c. p. 79.] 

“) Origen supposes that Scripture has a threefold sense cor- 
responding to the trichotomous division of man into body, soul, 
and spirit (comp. § 54.) ; in confirmation of this view he appeals 
to Proy. xxii, 20, 21; [1 Cor. ii. 6, 7 and other passages, ] and the 
Shepherd of Wermas which he values cqually with Scripture. 
This threefold sonse may be divided into 1. the grammatical, 
[ouparzde] == body; ,2. the moral, [Nuys] = soul; 3. the 
mystical, [revuarinic] == spirit. The literal sonso however, he 
asserts, cannot always be taken, but in cortain cages it must be 
spiritualized by allegorical interpretation, especially in those 
places which contain either something indifferent in a religious 
aspect (gencalogies, etc.), or immoral things (e. g. the account 
of Lot’s incest, of Abraham’s two wives, etc.), or what is un- 
worthy of the dignity of God (the anthropomorphitic narratives 
in the book of Genesis, etc,}; [comp. the mode in which Philo 
proceeded, Davidson, 1. ¢. p. 63, 64.] But Origen found offen- 
sive things not only in the Old, but also in the Now Tostament. 
Thus he declared the narrative of the temptation of our Saviour 
to be a mere allegory, because he could not solve the difficulties 
which it presonts to the historical interpreter. [The gospels 
also abound in expressions of this kind; as when the dovil 
is said to have taken Jesus to a high mountain—For who 
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eould believe, if he read such things with tho least degree of 
attention, that the kingdoms of tho Persians, Scythians, Indian, 
and Parthians, were seen with the bodily eye, and with as great 
honour as kings aro looked upon? Davidson, 1. e p. 09] 
{Te also thought that some precepts, as Luko x. 4. Matth. v. 30. 
i Cor, vii. 18. could be taken in their literal sense only by fool- 
ish mon (axeyaioe)—Ile does not indeed deny tho reality of 
most of the miraclos, but he prizes much moro highly tho allo- 
gory which they includo (comp. § 29. n. 10.); de prine. Tih, 
iv. § 8—27. ho gives the most complete oxhibition of his 
theory ; comp. also his exogotical works, and the above mon- 
tioned treatises.—[Davidson, 1. ¢. p. 9Y—105].—Both tendencies 
above spoken of, that of bringing in, and that of oxplaining 
away, are obviously exhibited in the writings of Qiigon. Thero- 
fore, the remark of Ziieke (Hermencutik, p. 39.) “that a ration« 
alistie tendency, of which Origen himself was not conscious, 
may account in part for his addiction to allegorical intorprota- 
tion,” can be easily reconciled with the apparently contrary 
supposition, that mysticism was tho cause of it “ Zhe letter 
kills, but the spirit quickens; this ts the principle of Origen. 
But who does not see thut the spirit can become too powerful, 
hill the letter, and take tis place?” dedyar Quinet on Strauss 
(Revue des doux mondes 1838.) 

©) Frenewus also procecded on tho assumption that the 
Scriptures throughout wore full of profound moanings, ady. 
ilacr, iv. 18.: nihil enim otioxum, nev sine xigno, neque sine 
argumento apud owm, and mado uso of typical interpretation. 
Nevertheless he saw the errors to which allegorizing leads, and 
condemned it in the Gnostics, adv. Iu i 3. 6. We aro as 
little able to understand tho abundanco of nature, as the supor- 
abundance of Seripture, ibid. ii, 28: Nos antom secundum quod 
minores sumus et novissimi a verbo Dei ot Spiritu ojus, secun- 
dum hoc et scientia mystoriorurh ojus indigemus. Ht non osb 
mirum, si in spiritalibus ct colestibus ot in his qua bhabont ro- 
velari, hoc patimur nos: quandoquidem ctiam corum. que ante 
pedes sunt (dico autom qui sunt in hac eroatura, qua ct con- 
trectantur a nobis ct vidontur ct sunt nobiscum) multa fugorunt 
nostram scientiam, et Deo hae ipsa committimus. Oportet 
enim oum pre omnibus pracellore.,....0/ db tal réiy rie xriosws tne 
wey dvdxsiroes rei Dech, eves 08 nal slg yrbow sAHMUIE vHV Hwerdeauy, Th yaredy, 
si nol viv dy rare yeopais Cnrovatvar, Eww rev yeapav aveumatindy obsiip 
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Fe ae gyeks ae 
Evice pay aria Soucy nears sedigt Sind, tvite Os dvadsloerar rg Sew, xai ob fedvov 

~ 1 nx . ‘ ¢ WO, 
ciléive dv ryt wuvi, dAAG noel ev rg uedaover 3 Ive del wadv 6 Neds Oedcdoxy, doge— 
og 08 Och raves mavddvy woed Oso, 


34. 
TRADITION, 


Pelt, tiber Tradition in den theologischen Mirarbeiten, Kiel 1813. comp. 
also § 80. (Bennett, 1. c. p. 95—106.] 


Notwithstanding the high esteom in which Scripture 
was held, the authority of tradition was not altogether 
disregarded. On the contrary, in the controversics with 
heretics, Scripture was thought to be insufficient to com- 
bat thom, because it maintains its trno position, and can 
be correctly intorproted (7. e. according to the spirit of 
the church) only in close connection with the tradition 
of the church.) Difforent opinions obtained concern- 
ing the nature of tradition. Tho view taken by Ircneus 
and Tertullian was of a positive, realistic kind ; according 
to them the truth could not be obtained without some ox- 
ternal historico-gcoographical conncction with the mother 
churches{?) The writers of tho Alexandrian school en- 
tertanoé more idealistic opinions ; they saw in the wihin- 
dored and moro spiritual exchango of ideas the fresh and 
over living source from which we must draw the wholc- 
some water of sound doctrine.@:) It must however be 
acknowledged that the idea of a secret doctrine“) which 
prevailed in the Aloxandrian school, and was said to have 
been transmitted along with the publicly received truth 
from the times of Christ and his Apostles, betrayed a 
Gnostic tendency which might easily hinder the adapta- 
tion of Christianity to all classes of society. On the 
other hand, the new revelations of tho Montanists set 
aside all historical tradition.@.) The view which Cyprian 
takes of tradition is peculiar to himself; he submits it to 


ma 
is 
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the test of Scripture, and distinguishes human tradition 
(usage) from divine instruction.) 


4.) On the necessity of tradition see Trengwus, i. 10. (p. 49. M.) 
it, 85. p. 171. iii, Pref. oc. 1—6. ¢, 21, iv. 20. 26.82, (Orel, i. 
Programme p. 20.) The remark is worthy of observation, it. 4, 
that the nations had been converted to Christianity, not in the 
first instance by the Seripture (sino charta of atramento), but 
by means of the presence of the Holy Spirit in their hearts, and 
the faithfully presorved tradition. Seo Tort. adv. Mare, iti. 6, v. 
5, and particularly de prescriptione Mareticormm, where ho de- 
nies to heretics the right of using Scripture in argument with 
the orthodox. Comp. c. 13. seq. ¢.19.: Ergo non ad serip- 
turas provocandum est, nec in his constituendum ceriamon, in 
quibus aut nulla, aut incorta victoria ost, aut par (var, parwn) 
incerte. Nam ctsi uon ita cvaderot conlatio scripturarum, ut 
utramque partem parem sisterct, ordo rerum desiderabat, illud 
prius proponi quod nune solum disputandum est: quibus com- 
petat fides ipsa; cujus aint scripture; a quo of per quos ct 
quando ot quibus sit tradita disciplina, qua fiunt Christiani, Ubi 
enim apparuerit osse veritatem ot discipline ct fidei christian, 
illic crit veritas scripiurarum ct oxpositionum et omnium tradi- 
tionum Christianarum. Comp. ¢. 37: Qui estis, quando obunde 
venistis, quid in meo agitis, non moi? To renounce tradition 
is according to Tortullian the sourco of tho mutilation, and 
corruption of Scripture, comp. « 22, and 48, But®oveg in a 
state of integrity Scripturo is not ablo on its own atcount to 
overthrow heresies: on tho contrary, accoriling to God's provi. 
dential arrangement, it becomes to heretics the souree of new 
errors, comp. ¢, 40. 42.—Clemont of Alex. expresses himself thus 
(Stromata, vii. 15. p. 887) : It should be no more impossible for 
an honest man to lic, than for a beliovor to depart from the rulo 
of faith which is laid down by the church; it is necessary to 
follow those who already possess the truth. .As tho companions 
of Ulysses, when they had boon bewitched by Circo, bohaved 
like beasts, so ho who renounces tradition ceases to be a mah 
of God. Strom. 16. p. 890.—Origen do prince. prowm. i. p. 47: 
Servetur vero ceclesiastica pradicatio per successionis ordinom 
ab Apostolis tradita usque ad prasons in ecclesiis pormanons, 
illa sola credenda ost voritas, qua in nullo ab occlesiastica of 
apostolica discordat tramite, 
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@) Tren. iii, 4. 2. (p. £78 M.): Quid enim? Et si de aliqua 
modica quastione diseoptatio csset, nonne oporterct in anti- 
quissimas rocurrere ecclesias, in quibus Apostoli’conversati sunt 
et ab iis de presenti quaestione sumere quod certum et re 
liquidum est. Quid autem, si neque Apostoli quidem seripluras 
reliquissent nobis, nonne oportebat ordinem sequi traditionis, 
quam tradidcrunt iis, quibus commitiebant ecclesias? ctc. 
Tertull. preser. ¢. 20: dchine (Apostoli) in orbem profecti 
candem doctrinam ejusdem fidei nationibus promulgaverunt, ct 
proinde ecelesias apud unamquamque civitatem condiderunt, a 
quibus traducem fidei et semina doctrine cetera exinde ccclesix 
mutuate sunt et quotidie mutuantur, ut ecclesia fiant, et per 
hoc et ipse apostolices deputantur, ut soboles apostolicarum 
ecclesiarum. Omne genus ad originem suam censeatur necesse 
est. Itaque tot ac tantes Ecclesia una est illa ab Apostolis prima, 
ex qua omnes, etc. Comp. c. 21. 

) Clom. Alox. Strom. i, 1. p. 828.. Te ggéara sGarrodusve 
dieideoregov Ldwp dvadiduar reeweras OF sig Oogcy, ay perarauBdvar obdeig> 
nal viv aidnzov 4 xeioig nodageiregov Qurcooe, 7 08 creenoria fo rosryy 
yewaring. ouverbyrr yop peiver, 4 cuyyymvacia FS smarorel bovewdiy nas 
TVELLKO! Kel COLE. 

4) Ibid, Adrine ob worrois civenchrurvay (6 "Inaotig) co wu) wordy Hv, 
bAaivaig O ofg mpachxen Ariorare, rols clog re éxdeLaodas nal rumadjvor abe 
aires ro Ob cmdginra, aadderee 6 Debs, Adyw morsvercel, Ob yeckupcerleerses 
GAAG yee rh wuorhem uvorintig srongedidorcu, Ive fev orducurt AaroUros ned 
b AaAgiras utiAdov OF abn ev Pani GAN dv rq vodiodan 47.4, Comp. 
Euseb. h, ce. ii, 1. Oxigen contra Cels. vi, § 6, Opp. T. i, p. 
633, Comp. Frommann, G. C. L. Th. de disciplina arcani, 
qua in vetere ecclesia christiana obtinuisse fertur. Jen, 1833. 8. 

.©) Comp. § 24, 

©) The opinion of Cyprian was developed in the controversy 
with the Romish bishop Stephen, who appealed to the Romish 
tradition in support of his views concerning tho baptism of he- 
retics. Cyprian on the contrary returns with justice to the 
oldest tradition, viz. the Sacred Scriptures (divine traditionis 
caput ct origo), Ep. 74. p. 215. In the same place, and in the 
same connection he says: Consuetudo sine voritate yetustas 
erroris est. Comp. Ep. 71. p. 194: Non est de consuetudine 
prescribendum, sed ratione yincendum. Wo must however re- 
member that this controversy was carried on not so much about 
a dogma, as about a rite, and that as yet uo definite meaning 
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was attached to the ierm tradition. [Bennett, 1. cp. 105.) Mis 
interesting to observe that, ¢. g. lrenwus docs not as yet know 
any traditio humana within the church which could contradict 
in any way the traditio apostolica; [ Bennett, Le p. 9%] In 
later times Tertullian combats the authority of custom with al- 
most the same weapons as Cyprian ; comp. de virgin, veland. 1: 
Christus veritatem sc, non consuctudinom cognominavil. (Quod- 
cunque adversus veritatem sapit, hoe crit hwrosis, otiam votus 
consuctudo. ILuther, Cyprian, p. 189 flwg, Rettborg, p. 310. 
Pelt, 1.¢. Gess, die Einheit dor Kirche im Sinne Cyprians, in 
den Studien der evangelischen Geistlichkoit Witirtemborgs, 
1888. ii. 1. p. 149 flwg. 

It was the general opinion that faith (alors, fides) is tho me- 
dium by which we apprehend the rovelations mado known to 
us either by Scripture or by tradition. The question however 
arose (especially in the Aloxandrian school) in what relation the 
ator stands to tho more doveloped yas? We should mistake 
Clement if we wore to conclude from somo of hiy expressions, 
that he attaches but an inferior value to the rior, In a cor- 
tain sense he looks upon it rather as the perfection of know- 
ledge (redcidrys wadjoems.) Pad. i 6, p. 115. Faith does not 
want any thing, it docs not limp (as the proofs do.) It has the 
promise, ote: Also according to Strom. i. 1. p. 820, faith is os- 
sentially necessary to a right apprehension of knowledge, It 
anticipates knowledge, ii. 1, p. 482. Comp. ii 4. p. 486,: 
xugiiregay obv rig emoriuns 4 miorig ual deriv abriig xgrrqgiovn. In tho 
same place he distinguishes faith from mere conjecture, sxcoia, 
which is related (0 faith, as a flattorer Lo a truo friend, and a 
wolf to a dog.—Revolation (ddacxaAia) and faith depondon cach 
other, as the throwing and catching of a ball in a game, Strom 
ii, 6. p. 442.—On the other hand, Clement maintains tho nevos- 
sity of a well instructed faith (wiors weg) viv ucednow), Strom. i. 6, p. 
336, andinsistsin general on an intimato connection botweon along 
and yiéieis, ii 4. p. 436, wiord roi 4 years yumord 08 % along, Yeig 
cw) dnormoudic re xl dvrancrowia yivert. aith is described as an 
imperfect knowledge of tho truth, ys is charactorizod as a 
“ firm and stable demonstration of tho things already appre- 
honded. by faith.” Strom. vil. 10, p. 865, 66. From this point 
of view ho values knowledge moro highly than faith, Strom. vi. 
14, p. 704: wAtov 63 dor rod moretuas rb yvtiva. Nevertheless ha 
knows how to discern this true gnosis from the falso gnosis of 
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the Gnostics, Strom. v. 6. p. 689. 12. p. 605. vi. 7.771. Strom: 
vii. 10. p. 864. (here again faith appears as the basis of true 
knowledge.) On the different kinds of faith, sce Strom. vi. 17. p. 
820. Comp. Neander, de fidci gnoseosque idoa secundum Clo- 
mentem Alex. Heidelberg 1811. 8. Baur, Gnosis, p. 502 
flwg. [Davidson, 1. c. p. 76.77; p. 106—111.]— Origen, de 
prince. in prowm. 3, Opp. i. 47: Illud autem scire oportet, 
quoniam Sancti Apostoli fidem Christi praedicantes de quibus- 
dam quidem, quacunque necessaria ercdiderunt, omnibus ma- 
nifestissime tradidcrunt, rationem gcilicct agssertionis eoruns 
relinquentes ab his inquirendam, qui Spiritus dona excellentia 
mererentur: de aliis vero dixerunt quidem, quia sint; quomodo 
autem, aut unde sint, siluerunt, profecto ut studiosiores quique 
ex posteris suis, qui amatores essent sapientin, exercitium ha- 
bere possent, in quo ingenii sui fructum ostenderent, hi videlicot 
qui dignos se et capaces ad recipiendam sapicntiam prapa- 
rarent. 


SECOND SECTION. 


THEOLOGY. 


THE DOCTRINE OF GOD (INCLUDING TIE DOCTRINE RESPECT- 
ING THE CREATION, AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
WORLD, THE DOCTRINE OF ANGELS AND OF DEMONS.) 


8 35. 
TUE DXISTLENCE OF GOD. 


Ir can never bo the object of any revealed religion to 
prove the existence of God, inasmuch as it always pre- 
supposes the conviction that there is a God, Tho idea 
of a personal God who as the creator of heaven and carth 
rules over the human race, who has given the law, sout 
the prophets, and manifostod himself in thoso last days 
by his Son Jesus Christ,Q) oxislod alroady in the O. Test., 
but was now purifiod, porfected, and oxtonded boyond 
the narrow linits of national interests in the Christian 
religion. In consequonce, the belioving Christian noeded 
as little, as his Jowish contemporary, a proof of the exis- 
tonco of God. But in proportion as the truth and ox- 
cellency of Christianity wore moro fully porecived, it bo- 
came necessary on the one hand, that tho Christians 
should defend thomsclves Capologotically) against tho 
charge of Atheism which was frequently brought for- 
ward.) On the other hand thoy had to demonstrate 
to the heathens (polomieally,) that the pagan worship 
was false, and consequently in its very foundation amount- 
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ed to a virtual denial of tho living God (Atheism. )@) 
When we therefore mect in the writings of the Fathers 

with anything like a proof of tho existence of God, we 
inust take it as the sudden utterance of an overflowing 
heart, which gives vent to its feclings in a rhetorico-poo- 
tical form.) Sometimes we find that such statements 
are inthnately connected with other defiuitions of the na~ 
ture of God, with the doctrine of his unity, or with the 
doctrine of the ercation and government of the world.@) 
But the Fathors of this period generally go back to the 
innate consciousness of the being of a God (testimonium 
anime, aAdyos oxequasimde) Which inay be traced oven in the 
hoathous,@) and on the purity of which the knowledge 
of God depends.7) With this they connect, but moro in 
a popular, than strictly scientific forin, what is commonly 
called tho physico-theological, or teleological proof, ¢. e. 
they infér the existence of a creator from the works of 
creation.) More artificial proofs, as the cosmological 
and tho ontological, are unknown in this period. Even 
the more profound thinkers of the Alexandrian school 
frankly acknowledged the impossibility of a proper proof 
of the existence of God, aud the necessity of a Divine 


revelation.@:) 


) The distinction therefore between Theolggy and Chi isto- 
logy is only relative, and made for scientific purposes. The 
Christian idea of God always depends on faith in the Son in 
whom the Fathcr manifests himself. We find however in the 
writings of the first Fathers (especially of Minucius Felix) a kind 
of theology which beary much resemblance to what was subso- 
quently called natural theology, inasmuch as it is more reflect. 
ing, than intuitive. Others (¢ g. Clement) look at every thing 
through the medium of the Logos; Strom. v.12. p, 696., comp. 


also n. 9. 
®) Comp. ¢ g. Minue. Fel. Oct. c. 8, and with it ec. 17. 18., 


also the Edict. Antonini in Euseb. iv, 15,; the passage : 4; dew 
nurnyoootvres, however, may be differently interpreted. 
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8) So all the apologists, cach in bis twn; comp. instead of 
all: Minue. Vel, ¢. 20 flwg. Tertullian, Apol. ¢. 8 do idolola- 
iia. Cyprian, de idolorum vanitate ete. 

(4) 80 the passage in Clom. of Alex, Cohort SL: Gelg 0: rig dv 
etroiut boc croiei's bov 15 ray xdojpovr éxsivou Eeyov doriv xai obgavbs nal Rag 
ned deyyeror ned dDeuol, toy viv daxrirwy adrod. "“Oon ye 9 ddvauig ral 
Seo 3 padvov abrod rd Pobranucm xoouomoia uivog yee dhs eoroinasy, evel xeel 
pubvog Gurwg dor! @sdg, WAG vB Pobdmcodas dnumouaysi, xai Tw pcsov edernoc 
cabrdy trera vd yeyaviodas x7. % comp. Tort. Apol. ¢, 17, TR 

5) Comp. the following §. 

©) Tertullian advors. Judacos ¢. 2.: Cur etenim Deus univer. 
sitatis conditor, mundi totius gubernator, hominis plasmator, 
universarum gentium sator, legem per Moysen uni popula de 
disse crodatur, ct non omnibus gentibus atiribuisso dicatur? ot 
sqq. comp. Apol. c. 17,: Vultiy ox oporibusipsius tot ae talibus 
quibus continemur, quibus sustinemur, quibus oblectamur, etiam 
quibus oxterromur ? vultis ex anime ipsits lextimonio compro 
bemus? qua licet carcere corporis pressa, lieet institutionibus 
pravis circumscripta, licot libidinilus ac concupiscentiis eviga- 
yata, licct falsis deis exancillata, cum tamen resipiscit ut ex 
erapula, ut ox somno, ut ex aliquavaletudine, et sanitatem suant 
potitur, Doum nominat, hoc solo nomine, quia proprio Dei veri, 
Dous magnus, Deus bonus, ct quod Deus dederit, onmiun yoa 
est, judicom quoque contestalur lum, Deus videt, et Deo com. 
mendo, ob Deus mihi roddet. QO tostimonimmn anima naturaliter 
christian ; denique pronuntians luce, non ad capitotium, sed ad 
coolum respicit, novit enim sedem Dei viyi, ~ Do tostim, anima ¢. 
2.; Si cnim aninaa cjus divina aut a Deo data ost, sine dubio da. 
torem suum noyit. Jt si novit, utiquo ct timet, eb tantum POH 
tremo adauctorem, An non timet, quem magis propitiun volit 
quam iratum? Undo igitur naturalis timor animw in Doum, xi 
Deus non vult irasci? CQuomodo timotur qui nescit offendi ? 
Quid timetur nisi iva? Undo iva nisi ox animadversiono ? Unde 
animadvorsio nisi de judicio ? Unde judicium nisi do potestate? 
Cujus potesias summa nisi Dous solus? Uine ergo tibi anima do 
conscientia suppetit domi ac foris, wullo irvidonte vel prohibente, 
predicare: Deus videt omnia, ct Deo commendo, ot Dous red- 
det, cb Dous inter nos judicabit ot sqy. comp. Neandar, Antig- 

, hostious p. 88. 80.—Clom, of Alex, Coh. vi, 50, wow yale araka. 
TAGs dMedrorg, dhrsare 08 rors wegh Aéyoug érdiargiBouew (qui in at 
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literarum versati sunt) ééoranrai eis derigzoie Netun, ob Of yc nol 
dnovreg pty Gucrovyotuey bua re svar Osby, dvirsdoov acl ceyéwnrov rotirov, dives 
cov wep! ree viare Tov ougavol tv rf Mics nal olnete, wegth tras bore, cel, 
comp. Strom, v. 12. p. 698.: @«di wav yee Bupacis evbs hy rol orcevrone 
edrogog rage, wor roi sb peovrolios weivrors Quainy’ xeel ris cidsou nore rv Setcev 
srpévoray ebeoryeoias duredauSdvovro of wrheloror, of nol Ur) rérsov dornouderandres 
mls THY GARIIOY. 

7) This is beautifully expressed by Theophilus ad Autolyeum 
from the commencement: If thou sayest, show me thy God, I 
answer, show me first thy man, and I will show thee my God. 
Show me first, whether the eyes of thy goul see, and the cars of 
thy heart hear. For as the eyes of the body perceive earthly 
things, light and darkness, white and black, beauty and do- 
formity, etc., so the cars of tho heart, and the eyes of tho 
soul can perceive divine things. God is seen by those who can 
see him, when they open the eyes of their soul. All men have 
eyes, but the eyes of some are blinded, that they cannot sce the 
light of the sun. But the sun docs not cease to shine, because 
they are blind, they must ascribe it to their blindness that they 
cannot see. This is thy case, O man! The eyes of thy soul are 
darkened by sin, even by thy sinful actions. Like a bright 
mirror, man must haye a puresoul. If there be any rust on the 
mirror, man cannot see the reflection of his countenance in it; 
likewise if there be any sin in man, he cannot see God. There- 
fore first examine thyself, whether thou be not an adulterer, 
fornicator, thicf, robber, ete., for thy crimes prevent thee from 
percciving God.” Comp. Clem. of Alex, Posed. iii, 1. p. 250.: 
‘Eaurly yde rig tty yin, Ostv slorrat. Minuc. Pek c, 82.: Ubique 
non tantum nobis proximus, sed infusus ost (Dous.) Non tantum 
sub illo agimus ; sed ct cum illo prope dixerim, vivimus. 

®) Theophil. ad Autol, 5.: ‘* When we sce a vessel spreading 
her canvas, and majestically riding on the billows of the stormy 
sea, we conclude that she has a pilot on board; thus from the 
regular course of the planets, the rich variety of creatures, we 
infer the existence of the Creator.” Clem. of Alex. (comp. n. 
4.) Minne. Fel. c. 82, Imo ex hoc Deum credimug, quod eum 
sentire possumus, videre non possumus, In operibus enim ejus 
et in mundi omnibus motibus virtutem cjus semper prasentem 
adspicimus, quum tonat, fulgarat, fulminat, quum sorenat ete. 
Comp. ¢, 18: Quod si ingressus aliquam domum omnia oxculta, 
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disposita, ornata vidisses, utiquo presse oi croderes dominum, 
et illis bonis rebus multo esso moliorem: ita in hac mundi domo, 
quum coolum torramgue perspicias, providentiam, ordinem, lo- 
gem, credo esse universitatis dominum parentemque, ipsis sido- 
ribus et totius mundi partibus pulchriorem. Novat. ab init. 

) Clem. of Alex. Strom. v. 12. p. GO5.: Nel way 6 duqerayergie 
rérarog weet Osa rbyos ords gary. torel yap deny vavels roayinaros duoelren 
gos, wedvrng wv % mpuing nel mpeaPurcen garg) uademrag, Yrig xu) rors &AAOIE 
daucw airia rod yevéodou x 7 A» ib, in caleo ob COG: AAW obd8 Emorqun 
RopSdvercs vf daodsinring abry ye és sporégoy neal yveuorewrgowr cuvlerd 
ros TOU Ob deyewqrou oddev srgolmdors Adiwercs Of Dein vdorrs nel wow ry 
wag abrod Adyy 7 ayvacroy yet. Strom. iv. 25. p. GB5.: 6 wey obv 
Ode duambdenreg diy, abe sori srroryuovinis. 6 Ot vibg cogia re for! nal ério- 
rhun ne Likewise Origen, contra Cols. vii. 42. (Opp. T. 1. 
p. 725) maintains in reference to tho saying of Plato, that it 
js diffenult to find God: ‘Ilwsiy bb drapcviusda, ori odn abretonns % chim 
Dewmivy pio drwoworavoly Cyrract roy eby, reel ebasiv abrdy xerdagele, duh 
Bondydetau bord rol Cnroumévour ebgroxnuévov rots duoroyotor werd rd mag’ ctl 
rode woish, Grr dovrces adrad, supaviCovros taurdy obs cy xelvn elAoyoy elvan 
dpIjveu, de wépune Debe mtv dYedaw yindonsodor, dvdgcdrou ds Yury ri ovaw 
by omar yryveloxey roy Jedv, 


THE UNITY OF GOD, 


Sinco Christianity adopted the doctrine of One God 
as taught in the Old Testament, it becamo necossary that 
it shonld dofond it vot only against tho polythoism of 
heathen nations, but also against the Guostie doctrine of 
two suprome bongs (dualism, ) and the theory of emana- 
tion.@) ~Revarding the dualistic notions of the Gnostics 
we may remark that they were evidently borrowed from 
paganism. Some proved the necessity of the unity of 
God, thongh not in the ablest manner, from the relations 
of spaco,(2) or oyon from analogies in tho rational, and 
irrational ercations.8) Tho more profound thinkers 
however wero well awwaro, that it is not sufficient to de- 
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moustrate the mere nmnerical unity of the Divine Being, 
and accordingly placed the transcendental unity far above 
tho matlomatical monas.) 


“) Both the hypothesis of the oxistenco of a dqusugyds, dexww 
Jaldabaoth ete. who is subordinate to the Supreme God (Aedg 
dxcrorduaoros, Bu¢¢,) and the dividing of the One God into nu- 
merous acons, are contrary to monotheism. On the more fully 
developed systoms of Basilides and Valentine comp. Irensous, 
Clem. of Alexandria, and the works quoted § 23. 

®) To this class belongs the proof adduced by Athenagoras 
legat. pro Christianis, o. 8: “ Ifgthore had been two or three 
gods from the commencemené, they would cither be at one and 
the same place, or each would occupy a separate spage. They 
cannot exist at one and tho same place, for if they be gods, they 
cannot be equal (accordingly they must exclude cach other.) 
Only the created is equal to its pattern, but not the uncreated, 
for it docs not procced from anything, neither is it formed after 
any model, Butas the hand, the eyo, and the foot are different 
mombers of one body, as they conjointly compose that body, so 
God is but one God. Socrates is a compound being, as he is 
mado, and subject to change, but God who is uncreated, and 
can neither be divided, nor acted upon by another being, can- 
not consist of parts. But if each god wore supposed to occupy 
a separate space, what placo could we assign to the other god, or 
thoother gods, secing Lhat Godis above the world, and round about 
all things ? For as the world is round, and God surrounds all 
beings, where would yet be room for any of the other gods? 
For such a god cannot bo in the world, because it belongs to 
another ; no more can he surround tho world, for tho Croator 
of the world, even God, surrounds it. But if he can be neithor 
in the world, nor around it (for the true God occupies the whole 
Space around it) where can he be? Perhaps above the world, 
and above God? tz another world? or around anothor world ? 
But if he exists in another world, and around another world, ho 
does not exist for us, and docs not govern our world, and his 
powcr therefore is not very great, for thon he is confined with- 
in certain boundaries. But as he cxists neither iz another 
world (for God himself fills the whole universe ;) nor around 
another world (for God surrounds the universe) it follows that 
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he does not exist at all, since there is nothing in which he could 


exist.” 
®) Minuc. Fol. c. 18.: Quando unquam reeni socictas aut 


cum fideo cepit, aub sine cruore desiit? Omitto Pergsas de 
equorum hinniju augurantes principatum, ot Thebanorum par, 
mortuam fabulam transeo; ob pastorum ot cas regnum do 
geminis memoria notissima ost; gonori ct socori bella toto orbo 
diffusa sunt, ot tam magni imporii duos fortuna non copit. Vide 
cetera: rex unus apibus, dux unus in grogibus, in armentis rector 
nous, Tu in celo summa potestatom dividi eredas, ot scindi 
veri illius ac divini imperii potostatom ? quum palam. sit, pa- 
rentem omnium Doum nee principium habere nec terminum 
etc. comp. Cyprian do idolovta vanitate, p. 14. 

@) Clom. Pad. i. 8 p. 140: fy O86 @sdg, nal emexene roti évdg nol 
brite adrqy woreda, Along with the idea of the unity of God Origon 
speaks of tho more metaphysical idea of his simplicity, do prince. 
i 1. 6. Opp. T. i. p. 51: Non ergo aut corpus aliquid, aut i 
corpore esse putandus ost Deus, sod intellectualiy natura sim- 
plox, nihil omnino adjunctionis Admittons, uti no majus aliquid 
et inforius in se habere eredatur, sed ut sit, of ommi parte fords 
ot ut ita dicam és ot mons et fons, ex quo initium totius intel- 
lectualis nature vel mentis ost. [Comp. alxo Bennett, 1 ep, 
11116.) 


8 87, 


GOD AS A BEING WIC MAY BE COMPRENENDED, KNOWN, 
AND NAMED, 


Tho idea of a revealed religion implied that so much ot 
the nature of God should be mace manifest to man, as 
would be necessary to the knowledge of salvation ; the 
church therefore has over cultivated tho abyos segh eset 
Ctheology.) On the other hand, the insufficiency of 
human ideas was always acknowledged Cin opposition to 
tho pride of speculation), aud the character of the Di- 
vine Boing was admitted to bo past finding ont; some 
oven ontertained doubts about the propricty of giving 
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God any name. Much of what the church dosignated 
by the torm mystery (sacramont), is founded partly on 
a sense of the insufficiency of our ideas, and the inapti- 
tudo of our language, and partly on the necessity of om- 
ploying cortain ideas and expressions, to communicate 
our religious thoughts aud opinions. 


When the martyr Attalus, in the persecution of the Gallican 
Christians under Marcus Aurelius, was asked by his judges, what 
the name of God was, ho replied: 6 dedg dvoja obm Ever de dvdowaroe, 
Euseb. vy. 1. (edit. Meinichen T. ii. p, 29, comp. the note.) Such 
was also the opinion of Justin M., Apology ii. 6; whatever name 
may be given to God, he who has given a namo to a thing, must 
always be anterior to it, IIo therefore draws a distinction be- 
tween appellutives (weosetoes) and names (dvuara.) The predicates 
movie, debe, xugiog, deorérns, are only appellatives. God is not only 
above all names, but also above all eaistence, (2réxewe riig oboiag) 
comp. dial. cum Tryph.c. 3. in reference to Plato. Zheoph. 
ad Autol. i, 8: duove, & dvdgaae, rd wiv efdog rod deol, deonrov nol chinp~ 
eaorov, neti ur) Duvelwevoy dpraruory acegntvorg dpaurdjiveur Dé&y ye éorw dywenros, 
wayere daardanaros, iver darsgivdyros, lout dobyxpiros, copie dovuSiBacros, 
Gycatoaivy caulunroc, narorory cvexdipyyroc ai yde ois abriv elma, 
moinua abrol Neyw ei Adyov rw, deyiv abrod Aeyw (comp. the note 
to this passage by Maran) voy ev sire, pedrnaw abrot Agyor orvediuce 
édv chro, cyamvony abroli Ayu ooplav sev sinw, yawn abrol Abyw 
longdy idy eda, necrog abrod Atyer arpdvormy sav sina, deycdoobuyy abrot 
Dayar Baoirelay sc stra, dbkav abrod Akyar xberoy édy stro, xprrav abrdy Myw* 
ngiry acy stare Oincuoy airby Aeyus woerége dcv etre, vce ordvroponirly Aya 
orig tc sia, rly dex aired Atya xX. 7. A. comp. i 5: ¢ veg ry grlw 
Baylor tyr cronyeiw ob Siverer dveuros crevices dick rh beregSdrroucay 
Déouny nol ddvecwur, wig obrg? weArov TH Tad D:00 6Ey cvexpedorw oben dideam 
arog Swyrhs ob Siyarcs dvramqoc ;—Minuc. Fel. c. 18: Hic (Deus) 
nec videri potest, visu clarior ost, nec ecomprehendi, tactu 
purior est, nec estimari, scnsibus major est, infinitus, im- 
mensus et soli sibi tantus quantus est, notus, nobis gro 
ad intellectum pectus angustum est, ct ideo sic eum ew 
xstimamus, dum inwstimabilem dicimus. Eloquar, quemad- 
modum sentio: magnitudinem Dei, qui se putat nosse, minuit, 
qui non vult minuere, non novit. Nec nomen Deo quaras: 
DEUS nomen est!. Illic yocabulis opus est, quum per singulos 
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propriis appellationum insignibus multitudo dirimenda eat. 
Deo, qui solus ost, Dei vocabulum totum est. Quem si patrom 
dixero, terronum opineris; si regom, carnalem suspiceris, si do- 
minum, intolliges utique mortalem. Aufer additamenta nomi- 
num, ot perspicics cjus claritatom. Clement of Alerandria shows 
very distinctly, Strom, vii. p. 689, that we can attain to a clear 
perception of God only by laying asido 6° dvaAtecws all nite 
ideas of the Divine nature, till at last nothing but the abstract 
idea of unity remains. But lest we should content ourselves 
with the mere negation, wa must throw ourselves (droggmpayey 
éavrods) into the groatness of Christ, in whom the glory of God 
was manifest, in order 40 obtain thus in somo way or other 
(dunyérn) the knowledge of God, (7. @ in a practico-religious 
-manner, not by speculation) ; for even then wo learn only what 
God is not, not what ho is, (thatis to say, if we speak of absolute, 
perfect knowledge.) Comp. also the 12th and 13th chapters of 
the 5th book from p. 692; in particular p. 695. and ¢. 1. p. 
G47, : OAov yee wndéven Abvcodou ereuged rbv cg Coote oegbvov roy deby evagytig 
xurara Piste, he thercfore gives the advice, ibid. p. G51: Tay 0: dgee 
Cnreiv megh deoti cy wun |f¢ Eo, hAA cig ebgcow velvn, cwrheidy éori, Origen 
contra Colsum, vi, 65, Opp. T.i, p. G81. and de prine. i. 1.5. p. 50: 
Dicimus secundum voritatom, Deum incomprehensibilom esse 
atque inwstimabilem. Si quid onim illud ost, quod sentire vel 
intelligore de Deo potucrimus, multis longo modis eum melio- 
vem osse ab co quod sonsimus necesso est crodere. “ As much 
as the brightness of the sun exceeds the dim light of a lantern, 
so much tho glory of God surpasses our idea of it.’ Likowiso 
Noventigny says, do trinit. c. 2: Do hoc cxgo ac do ois que sunt 
ipsiug, ef in co sunt, nec mens hominis quae sint, quanta sint et 
qualia sint, digno concipero potost, nec cloquentia sermonis hu- 
mani wquabilem majostati cjus virtutom scrmonis oxpromit. Ad 
cogitandam enim ot ad cloquondam illius majestatem ct cloquen- 
tia omnis morito muta est ct mens omnis cxigua est: major cst 
enim mente ipsa, nec cogitari possit quantus sit: no si potuerit 
cogitari, mente humana minor sit, qua concipi possit. Major est 
quoque omni sermon, nec edici possit : ne si potuorit edici, hu- 
mano sermone minor git, quo quum edicitur, ct circumiri et col- 
ligi possit. Quidquid onim, de illo cogitatum fucrit, minus 
ipso erit, et quidquid enunciatum fuerit, minus illo com- 
paratum circum ipsum crit. Sentire enim illum taciti ali- 
qnatenus possumus, ut autem ipse est, sermone explicare non 
II 
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possumus. Sive enim illum dixeris lucom, creaturam ipsius ma- 
gis quam ipsum dixoris, etc... . Quidquid omnino de illo retu- 
levis, rem aliquam ipsins magis ot virtutom quam ipsum expli- 
eaveris, Quid enim de eo condigne aut dicas aut sentias, qui 
omnibus ct sermonibus major est? etc. This Christian scho- 
lasticism which pervades the first poriod, forms a striking con- 
trast with the modern confidence of old and new scholastic mode 
and art | 


8 38. 
IDEALISM AND ANTIROPOMORPILISMN.—CORPOREITY OF GOD. 


The cducated mind, desirous of removing from the na~ 
ture of God as much as possible every thing that could 
remind us of the finite or compound, sometimes takes 
offence even at the idea of the substantiality of God, 
from fear of reducing him to the level of croated beings. 
At the samo time it is possible, so to refine our concep- 
tions of the Deity, as to resolve it into a mere abstract 
negation. In opposition to this idcalizing tendency pious 
souls soon manifested the desire of possessing a roal God 
for tho world, for man, and for the human heart; and 
the bold and figurative language which they employed, 
as well as the symbolical and anthropomorphitic expres- 
sions which they applicd to the Divine Being, amply 
compensated for what the notion of God had lost in the 
way of negation. Both these tendencies, which claim 
alike the consideration of thinking men, and havo engaged 
the attention of philosophers in all agos,(!.) have their re- 
spective representatives in the first period of the history 
of doctrines. On the one hand the Aloexandrian school, 
and Origen in particular, endoavour to remove from God 
every thing that could give rise to carnal ideas concer- 
ning his nature.) On the other hand Tertullian insists 
so much on the idea of the substantiality of God, that he 
confounds it with his corporeity, though it must be ad- 
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mitted that he does not ascribe to him a gross, material 
body liko that of man.@) 


2) On this subject oven tho ancient philosophers ontertained 
different opiniona. The popular, polyihcistic form of religion 
was founded on anthropomorphism. Xenophanes of Colophon, 
the founder of the Eleatic school, endeavoured 10 combat poly- 
theism as well as anthropemorphism. Comp. Clem. Alex, Strom. 


v. 14. p. 714: 


Bie dade fv ve Yerotnn neal dvewron weyiores, 
Ob ri émag Suyrofow Guoltog ob08 vonuc. 2. oA, 


and Strom. vii. 4. p. 841, and the other passages in Preller, hist. 
phil. gracco-rom. Ilamb. 1838. Ritter, i, p. 450. [lnglish 
tvanslat. by Morrison, i. p.430.] Schleiormacher, p. 60. The 
Epicurcans (though it is doubtful whether Epicurus himself 
seriously meant to teach this doctrine) imagined that the gods 
possessed a quasi human form, but without tho wants of mon, 
and were unconcerned about their sufforings and pleasures. 
Thus they retained only what is vain in anthropomorphism, and. 
lost sight of its more profound signification (the human relation 
of God to man.) Comp. Cic. do Natura Deorum, i. 8—21. 
Reinhold, i. p. 404, note. Ritter, iii, 490, [lngl. transl. iti, 
442,]—-Differont views wore adopted by the Stoics, who r@pro- 
sented God as the vital forco and reason which govern the uni- 
verse ; but though they avoided anthropomozrphitic notions, thoy 
regarded him as clothed in an ethorial robe. Cie. de Nat, D. ii, 
24, Ritter, ii. p. 576. [English translation, iii, p. 620 flwg.] 
®) Clement opposes anthropomorphism in difforent places: 
Most men talk and judge of God from their own limited point 
of view, as if cocklos and oysters wero to reason out of their 
narrow shells, and the hedgehog out of his own sclf, Strom. v. 
11. p. 687. comp. vii. 5. p. 845, o 7. p. 852, 58: bdog dixon wal bros 
spIaruds, ha rig robroig xenonrau roig dvbucci, 6 Oedg. nad brov ro/vuv 
oldsuiav owCer Soot Bercy, olre ay Uuvorg ole gy Adyog, GAN odd ev 
penpals 7} Siyuaow h ut} wgteroucce aegl rol Oaot badandug, GAN ele rocreweds 
nal doxnuovees exrgeroutyy ewoleg ra xeul Yorovolag bday 4 ray roAAdy ebonuiee 
Suopnpuies oddev drapéger dice why ris dAydeiag ceyvormy % T. A. (ON Prayer) 
Origen begins his work wi dgxév immediately after the prowm. 
with objections to anthropomorphitic or material ideas of God: 
“T know that many appeal eyon to Scripturo in proof of their 
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assertion that God is a corporeal being; because thoy find in 
the writings of Moses that he is called a consuming fire, and 
read in the gospel of John that ho is a Spirit (aveuia.) They 
cannot think of fire and spirit but as something corporeal. I 
should like to ask these persons what thoy say of the passage in 
1 John i.5: “ Godis light?” Tlo is a light to englighten those 
who seck the truth, (Ps. xxxvi. 9); for “ the light of God” is 
nothing more than his Divine power, by moans of which he who 
is onlightenod perccives truth in all things, and apprehends God 
himself as the truth. In this senso we must understand tho 
phrase : in thy light we shall see light, 7. ¢. in the Logos, in tho 
wisdom which is thy Son, we seo thee, the Father. Is it then 
necessary to suppose that God resembles the sun-light, because 
he is called light? Can any sensible meaning be attached to 
the idea, that knowledge and wisdom have their sourco in cor- 
porcal light ?” But the spiritualizing tendency of Origen led 
him frequently so to explain even the more profound sayings 
of Scripture, as to leave nothing but a mere abstract idea. Wo- 
vatiaw also expresses himself in very strong and decided terms 
against anthropomorphism; de irin. c. 6: Non intra hoc nostri 
corporis lineamonta uiodum aut figuram divine majestatis in- 
cludimus.,. + Ipso totus oculus, quia totus videt, totus auris, 
quia totus audit. Even the dofinition, that God is a spirit, has 
according to him only a relative validity, Tllud quod dicit Do- 
minus (John iv.) spiritum Deum, puto ego sic locutum Christum 
de patre, ut adhue aliquid plus intelligi velit quam spiritum 
Down. Ie thinks that this is only figurative language, as it is 
said elsowhcro, God is light, etc, omnis cnim spiritus creatura 
est. 

@) The first Christian writer who is said to havo ascribed a 
body to the Deity, is AZelito of Sardis in his treatise veg) drowucrov 
Sof which is no longer extant, comp. Orig. comment. in Genes. 
Opp, T. ii, p. 25, Eusob. iv. 26, and Ileinichen on that passage, 
Gennad. de dogm. eccles, c. 4, and Piper, tiber Meclito, in tho 
theologische Studien und Kvitiken, 1838, i. p. 71, where a similar 
view is cited from the Clomentine Hlomilics, [Burton, £., Tes- 
timonies of the Anti-Nicene I'athers to the Divinity of Christ, 
ete. (Works, i.) p. 64.] Itis more certain that Tertullian as- 
eribed to God (and so also to the soul) a body which ho did not 
however represent as a human body, but as the necessary form 
of all existence, (comp. Schleicrmacher, Geschichte der Philoso- 
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phie, p. 165), de carne Christi, c. 11: No csse quidem potest, 
nisi habens per quod sit. Cum autem (anima) sit, haboat ne- 
cesse est aliquid per quod sit. Si habot aliquid per quod est, 
hoe exit corpus ejus. Omne quod est, corpus est sui gone- 
ris. Nihil est incorporale, nisi quod non est, Advors. 
Praxcam, c. 7: Quis cnim nogabit Deum corpus csso, otsi 
Deus spiritus est? Spiritus enim corpus sui generi, in sua 
effigic. Sed ct invisibilia ila queecunque sunt, habont apud. 
Deum ct suum corpus ci suam formam, per que soli Deo visibi- 
lia sunt; quanto magis quod cx ipsius subsiantia missum est, 
sine substantia non erit. Comp. Neander Antignosticus, p. 451. 
But Tertullian himself draws a definite distinction, which cx- 
cludes all grossor forms of anthropomorphism, between the Di- 
vine and the human corpus, advors. Mare, ii. 16; Discerne sub- 
stantias et suos cis distribuo sensus, tam diversos, quam sub- 
stantixe oxigunt, licet vocabulis communicare videantur, Nam 
et dextoram et oculos ct pedes Dei legimus, neo idoo tamon 
humanis comparabuntur, quia de appollatione sociantur. Quanta 
erit diversitas divini corporis ct humani, sub cisdem nominibus 
membrorum, tanta erit ct animi divini ct humani differentia, sub 
eisdem licet vocabulis sensuum, quos tam corruptorios officit in 
homine corruptibilitas substantio humanw, quam incorruptorias 
in Deo officit incorruptibilitas substantie divina.* On the an. 
thropomorphism of Cyprian sco Rettberg, p. 300, 


* Miinscher ed. hy Célln, i. p. 194, adduces this passage to show that Ter. 
tullian isjustly chargeable with real anthropomorphisin. It rather proves 
the contrary, Lt must also bo borne in mind that the corporcity of God and 
anthropomorphism are by no means synonymous termes, It is possible to re- 
present God by way of anthropomorphism as a Spirit of very liniited expanse, 
and bearing resemblance to the spirit of man, without ascribing to hima 
body, On the other hand the substantiality of God may be taken in so ab. 
stract a manner, as not to confound it with humanity and personality, (so the 
Stoics.) Tertullian combines both these modes of representation, but after 
all that has been said, it is ihe awkwardness of his style rather than his man- 
ner of thinking, that has brought him into disrepute. [This may be elcarly 
seen from the following passage: ‘* Divino affections are ascribed to the 
Deity by means of figures borrowed from the human form, not as if he wera 
indued with corporeal qualities: when eyes aro ascribed to him, it denotes 
that he sees all things: when ears, that he hears all things; the speech de. 
notes the will; nostrils, the perception of prayer; hands, creation ; arms, 
power; feet, immensity; for he has no members, and performs no office for 
which they are required, but executes all things by the sole act of his will. 
Flow can he require eyes, who is light itself? or feet, who is omnipresent ? 
How can he requiro hands, who is the silent crextor of all things? ora 
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5 39. 


mh 


TUL ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


Neither the existonce of God, ay we have already scen, 
nor his attributes were from the first defined with 
sciontific precision. The catholic church rather adopted 
the concrete idoa of a personal God as propounded in 
the Old Test., though in a somowhat modified form.(-) 
But in course of time metaphysical ideas were borrowed 
from the schools of philosophers, and transferred to the 
God of the Christians, and it is not difficult to perceive 
how the views eutertained on this subject by different 
writers would be more or less influonced. by the different 
tendencies of these schools. Some connected their no- 
tions of the omnipresence of God ;with their conceptions 
of his corporeity, which fills the universe and displaces 
all other bodics ;2) others maintained that he wag oxalt- 
ed above spaco, or that having destroyed space, he put 
himself in its room. The doctrine of omniscience was to 
some oxtent mixcd up with anthropomorphitic ideas, and 
Origon himsolf limited this attribute of God, as well@) 
as that of his omnipotence.4) According to tho spirit of 
Christianity, particular mention was made of tho love and 
mercy of God, along with his justico.©) But it was to 
be oxpected that at times diffieultics would arise respect 
ing apparent contradictions which could be romoved only 
by the taking of more comprchensive and clevated views. 
Thus it became possible, to reconcile on tho ono side the 
omniscienco, (especially the forcknowledge) of God with 
his omnipotence and goodness,() and on tho othor side 
his justice with his love and morey.(7) 


tongue, to whom to think is to command? Those members ara necesgary to 
men, but not to God, inasmuch as the councils of men would be ineffiencious 
unless his thoughts put his members in motion; but not to God, whose ope- 
rations follow his will without effort. Comp, Wright, W., in Kitto, Cyclop. 
of Bibl, Literat. art, Anthropomorphism. 
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a.) Tho catholic church preserved a right medium between 
the antijudaizing tendency of the Gnostics, who spoke of tho 
demiurgus as a being that was cither subordinate to Lho Supreme 
God, or stood in a hostile relation to him; and tho judaizing 
tendency of the Ebionites, who retaining the rigid system of 
Judaism mistook the universal design of the Christian doctrine 
of God. But here, as clsewhore, we observe a wide differenco 
betweon the theological opinions of the North-Aftican, and those 
of the Alexandrian school. 

@) Comp. (§ 36, n. 2.) the passage cited from Athenagoras on 
the unity of God. Cyprian, de idol. vanit, p. 15, finds fault with 
the heathen because thoy attempt to confine the infinite God 
within the narrow walls of a temple, whilst he wbiquo totus dif- 
fusus est. This expression would lead us to suppose that in his 
view the Deity was a kind of substance which filly space. 

@) Philo had previously identified God with absolute space, 
and taught that ho alone can set bounds to his own existonco ; 
comp, tho passages bearing on this subject in the work of Dahne 
p. 281—284, and p. 193. 267 flwg.; Theophilus ad Autol. ii. 3. 
also calls God his own spaco (abrig taurod rémog gor’) Ilo justly 
confines the omnipresence of God not to his more eastence at 
every place at one and the samo time, but considers it as his un- 
interrrupted activity which is known from his works, comp. i. 5. 
Clom. of Alex, Strom, ii, 2, p. d81.: ob yde éy yvipw  rémw d sds, 
GAN beregeivn nee} rémou xl ypdvov noel rig rev yeryovbrwy idsdrgrog? O10 obdk 
dy megs xaraylveral wore, obre wegieyuy brs aegisydusvog h nord dpromdy rive 
¥ xard drorowyy—According to Origen God sustains and fills tho 
world (which ho thought to bo an animate boing) with hig 
power, but ho neither fills the univorso with his presence, nor 
does he even move in it, comp. do prince. ii. 1. Opp.i. p. 77 For 
an explanation of popular and figurative expressions which ro- 
present the Deity as occupying spaco, and convey tho idea of a 
change of place, vide contra Cols. ivy. 5. Opp. i. p. 505, and 
comp. also p. 686, Concerning the expression that God may be 
all in all, see de prine. iii. 6. Opp. i. p. 152, 153. 

(4) De prine. iii, 2. Opp, 1. p. 49. Origon proves that the world 
is finite, because God could not comprehend it, if it wero infinite ; 
for that only may be understood which has a beginning. But 
it were impious to say, that thero is any thing which God doos 
not comprehend. Comp. with this the much simpler viow of 
Clement Strom. yi, 17, p. 821. : 6 ydg ror Orbs wdvre obey, ob wdvor re 
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cerouy yiveros, xo.) Ex? hiv Encoroy uegeuy, HATA viv évéocolv re nos) erepiopuar 
noel curdgccn, rolro isi rol Osod ylveras, adgdws re yoo wdvre nai Exaorev ev 
pegs wre rpoaoAg areoaBAz Ter. 

6) Origen de prine. i. ¢. 9. p. 97 : ey rf éavaouméva dey ft recat roy 
gid ro Buurnnars abrod bwroorjoas roy Sedv voegc otartiv, Boov Rduvaro 
Sragnoar wewegeouevyy yee elvar nal rv duvauty rod Dood Aeuréov x. 7. A. 
But in other places Origen expresses himself in a very appro- 
priate and dignified manner concerning the Divine omnipotence ; 
contra Cels. y. Opp. i. p. 595. he shows that God can do all 
things, but does nothing which is contrary to nature (waged picw,) 
clive ra cird ncenlag, odre rob KAdyog yevduever. 

6) Tt would be superfluous to cite passages which speak in 
general terms of the Divine love and mercy. But the idea of 
Clement of Alexandria is worthy of notice, which was evidontly 
borrowed from the Gnostic doctrine of an dégevdSaaus; he thinks 
that the compassion of God presonts the female aspect of his 
character, quis diy. salv. p. 956., and finds something analogous 
in the Old Test., Is. xlix, 15. Comp. Neander’s gnostische Sys- 
teme, p. 209. ' : 

) Origenes contra Cols. ii. Opp. i. p. 405. Commont, in Gen. 
Opp. ii. p. 10. 11. For more particulars comp, tho doctrine of 
human liberty, § 57. 

®) Another point of distinction between the Gnosties and ox 
thodox Christians was, that the former did not know how to re- 
concile the equity of God which inflicts punishmont, with that 
other attribute which passes by transgressions, and redeems from 
sin; on this account they thought themselves compolled to se- 
parate thejust God ofthe Old Test. from the loving Fathey of the 
Christians (so Marcion.) In opposition to this ill-founded dig- 
tinction Irensus, Tertullian, Clement, Origon ete. insist parti- 
cularly on the penal justice of God, and show that it can very 
well be reconciled with his love. According to Irensoug, ady. 
her. v. 27. penalty docs not consist id anything positive which 
comes from God, but in the separation of the sinner from God. 
God does not punish meonynrixtis, but erancroudodens ov dusting (rij 
cwogriag) rig xoddoewe, Tertullian on the contrary considers the 
penal justice of God to be based on the legal principle of tho 
jnyiolableness of the law, and distinguishes between truo love 
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and benevolent weakness, comp. contra Mare, i. 25. 26, ii. 13, 
1d. 16. (negabimus Doum, in quo non omnia, quo Deo digna 
gint, constont) ; in his opinion the anger of God depends on love 
itself. Accordingly ho draws a distinction between malis sup- 
plicii s. pane and malis culpe s. peceati. God is the author 
only of the formor; the devil is the author of the latter. To 
defend himself against the charge of anthropomorphism ho 
says: Stultissimi, qui do humanis divina prajudicant, ut quoni- 
am in homine corruptorie conditionis habentur hujusmodi 
passiones, idcirco et in Deo ejusdem status existimontur, ete. 
Clement of Alexandria adopts partly the same view, Strom. iy. 
24, p. 684.; but in enumerating the causes which induce God 
to inflict ponalties, he speaks of the logal principle as being the 
last. ‘The principal design of tho divine punishments scems to 
him, to make men better, and to warn and restrain others from 
the commission of sin. Comp. Pad. i. 8 p. 40, This is dis- 
tinctly set forth Strom. vil. p. 805: AAW dg cele roll dduouddou } rod 
warpig of maides, crag nucis webs THs mgovorcs noraciuener @sbe O8 od riuw- 
gtirou' tori yde 7 rimugia nanod dvramddoaig? norcCor mév ror meds vd ypqorm 
pov nod mows, xoul Ldigl rors xorconévos, Origen refutes at great length 
the objections of the Gnostics, do prine. ii. 5. Opp. t ip. 102, 
by proving that their distinction between “ benevolent,” and 
“ just,” is altogether untenable, and showing that the Divine 
penaltics are inflicted by a kind father, and wiso physician ; at the 
same time he applics tho allegorical intorprotation to those pas- 
sages of the Old Tost. which spoak by way of anthropomorphism 
of the wrath and vongeanco of God; comp, also contra Cols, iv. 
71, 72, p. 556, (comp, however § 48.) 


8 40. 
THE DOCTRINE OF TH LOGOS, 


a, Traces of it in the period before the Christian era, and 
in Jewish and Gentile systems of religion and philo- 
sophy. 


*Liteke, geschichtliche Erérterung der Logosidee in his Commentary liber 
das Evangelium Joh. i. vol. p. 205 flwg. [Yholuch, Commentar zum 
Evang. Joh. ch. i, Die Logosiehre. 6 ed. p. 52 flwg.] ‘Dorner, Ent- 
wickclungsgeschichte der Christologie, Stuttg, 1830, p. 4-34. Bohlen 
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das alte Indien mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Aegypten. ii, Kénigsb. 
1830. i. p, 201 flwg. Stuhr, die Religionssysteme der heidnischen 
Vilker des Orients, 5. 99 flwg. Kleuker, Zendavestaim Kleinen, vol. 
ii. p. 1 flwg. *Buéumlein, Versuch dio Bedenteung des johann. Logos 
aus den Religionssystemen des Orients zu entwickeln, ([dKéstlin, der 
Lehrbegriff des Evang. und der Briefe Joh, und die verwandten neutes. 
tamentlichen Lehrbegriffe. Berlin 18438. Burton, Z., the Bampton 
Lecture on the Heresies of the Apostolic Age, Lect. vii. Comp. also 
Pye Smith, Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, 84 edit. i, 522.529, if. 
415, 432 et passim. ] 


The difficulty which men cxperienced in thinking of 
God as a being purely spiritual and exalted above every 
finite object, was considorably increased when they view- 
ed him at tho same time in tho relation which he sustains 
to the finite creation. It became necessary with the in- 
creasing culture of the human mind to form the idoa of 
a medium (organ) by which God creates and governs the 
world, and manifests himself in it. This medium was 
supposed on the one side to have its existonce in the Di- 
vine nature itsolf, and to stand im a most intimate connec- 
tion with it, and on the other to be somchow or other 
distinct from it. In order to ascertain the origin of this 
idea, we need. not go cither to oriontal sourcos, the wis~ 
dom of India and the roligion of Zond,-) or to the occi- 
dental systems of philosophy, and that of Plato in parti- 
cular.?) We may trace it in tho more definite and con- 
crete form which at the time when tho apocryphal writ- 
ings were composod, was given to the personifications of 
the Divine word, and the Divine wisdom found in the 
Old Tost.@) It may be further traced in the doctrine of 
Philo concerning the Logos,“*) and in some other notions 
which wore then current.) But all these wero only so 
many scattered sceds which Christianity was designed to 
quicken and make fruitful. 


GQ) « Teds easy to see that the Christian idea cannot be ex- 
plained by an appeal to the Indian religion.” Dorner, p. 7, but 
this is more true concerning the doctrine of the Godman, than 
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that of the Logos in general, of which thore is at least an ana- 
Jogy in the Trimurti. 
SY J 


Brahma Vishnoo Sceva (Kala) 
Sun (Light) Water (Air ?) Tire 

Creator — Preserver (progrossive developement) Dostroyor 
Power Wisdom Justice 

Past Present Future 
Matter Space Time 


Comp. Bohlen and Stuhr, Lc, Among the Ugyptians wo find 
the following corresponding with these deities 
Brahma == Phtha 
Vishnoo = Kneph 
Scova = Neith 


The word by which Brahma croated the world, is Om (Oum), 
8. Bohlen i. p. 159 flwg. 212. In the system of Zoroaster the 
word Honover is ropresented as that by which tho world was 
created, and as the most immediate revelation of the god Or- 
muzd, & Kleuker 1. c. and Stuhr, i. p. 870, 871. [Burton, 1. ce. 
Loct. ii. p. 44-48.) 

@) The relation in which Plato (especially in Timeus) ima- 
gined God to stand to tho croating vols, presents only a remoto 
analogy ; likewise the passago bearing on tho aéyos from Epin- 
omis, p. 986, which Euseb. Prep. ovang. xi. 16. protends to 
quote from Epimenides, given by Do Wette, biblischo Dogmatik 
§ 157, Comp. Tennemann, das platonische Philosophom,vom 
g6ttlichen Verstande, in Paulus Memoyrabilion Stiick i. and in 
his System der platonischen Philosophy, vol. iii. p. 149 flwg. 
174 flwg. and Béckh, tiber dio Bildung dor Weltsecle im Tim- 
wus des Plato (in Daub und Creuzer’s Studion, vol. iii, p. 1 
flwg.) [Burton, 1. ¢. Loct. vii. and noto 90 in particular.] 

®) Tho oldest form of revelation which wo find in the Old 
Test. is the direct Theophany, which however could suffico 
only for the age of childhood. In lator times God speaks to 
his poople in genoral, or to individuals sometimes by angels, 
sometimes by human mediators (Moses and tho prophets.) But 
the intercourse of God with the prophets is carried on by the 
medium of the word of tho Lord, im! 7271 which desconds 

ro, om 


upon thom, This Adyoc (dua roll Seo, roll xugfov) is poetically per- 
sonified in several places; Ps, exlvii. 15; Is. ly, 11; in an in- 
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ferior degree, Ps, xxxiii. 4; oxix. 89, 104, 105: Is. xl. 8; Jer. 
xxiii. 29; comp. Lucke, 1. ¢. p, 215. 216. Like the word, so 
the wisdom of God (MDIM, copia) is personified: Job xxviii. 
12—28, and in very significant terms, Proy. ch. viii. and ix. 
On ‘9p (Prov, viii. 22 ) and the signification of })& (viii. 30.) 
comp. Umbreit’s Comment. p. 102. 106; on the personification 
of wisdom in the apocryphal writings (Sir. i. 4. 24; Baruch iii. 15 
flwg. iv. 1; Wisdom, vi. 22. to ch. ix.) soo Liicke,1 ¢. p. 221 flwg. 
and Breischneider, systematische Darstellung der Dogmatik der 
Apokryphen. Leipsig 1805. p. 191 flwg. The strongest cx- 
ample of personification is in the Book of Wisdom, go that it is 
difficult to define exactly the distinction between personification 
and the hypostasis, properly so called, especially ch. vii, 22, 
flwg. On the relation of this hypostasis to that of Philo vide 
L cke, 1. c, 

@) Plato distinguishes the simple & from the Adyos roi dros, 
which is superior to the dwépsis, Mya, dyyeAo. This Logos of 
Philo is also called debregog Yeg, or simply 9s, but without tho 
article; vids wesoSuregns, uldc movoyenis, lacy rod Yad, déSa rol Veo’, copia, 
Exiorgjun rol S200. God created the world by the Logos, he is the 
mediator between God and men, the ~v- Airgas de =: ~~ Comp. 
the passages in De Wotte, biblische Dogmatik, § 156. Dahne, 
p- 202 flwg. Bretschueider, 1. ce p 267. Lcke, Comment. 
zum Joh, ip. 243, “ Philo did not invent and first propagate 
either the doctrine of tl e Logos, or the Jewish gnosis in general, 
But his merit or demerit in their further developement and 
spread, especially in the Greek language, cannot be dented.” 
[Burton, 1, ¢, Lect. vii. p. 215. and note 9°.] 

©) Traces of the doctrine of the Logos are also found in the 
Samaritan theology, and in the writings of Onkelos and Jona~ 
than, comp. Liicke, 1. ¢. p. 244. Concerning the Adam Kadmon 
of the Cabbalists vide Bretschneider, 1. c. p. 238. 236. Baur, 
Gnosis, p. 832. De Weitte biblischo Dogmatik § 157. [Burton, 
1. c. Lect, ii. p- 51-—55.) 


8 41, 


b. The Christian doctrine of the Logos, as represented 
in the writings of John. 
Christianity gave a new aspect to tho doctrine of the 
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Logos; formerly it had been a purely speculative quos- 
tion, now it gained a practical, religious siguificance.C) 
Tho ovangelist John, in accordance with tho spirit of the 
doctrine of Paul,@) though differing from him in tho uso 
of cortain expressions, applicd the term Togos to the in- 
carnation of tho Deity in Christ. This Logos was no 
longor a moro abstract idea, but tho realization of a great 
religious truth being founded on a historical fact ; in this 
manner it becane tho proper spring of all Christian 
thoology. 


() Tt is true-that Philo himself mado use of the idea of 
the Logos for practical, religious purposes, inasmuch ag 
he accommodated it to the Jowish religion by connecting it 
with the previously oxisting notions concerning tho Mossiah, 
But this connection was nevertheless very loose, and the idea of 
the Messiah itself was altogether abstract, and not historically 
realized by the Jaws. On tho contrary, both the Christian idea 
of the Logos, and the notion of the Messiah, find thoir realiza- 
tion in tho person of Jesus of Nazaroth ; the speculative charac- 
ter of the former is realized in his Divine nature, the rational 
aspect of the lattor in his humanity, (4 Adyas ade? éyévere.) 

‘ Though ho term Adyog docs not occur in tho writings of 
Paul in the senso in which it is understood by Johny yet tho 
idea of the Divine pre-oxistonce of Christ is clearly oxpressed 
by him, ospocially Col. i, 15-175 ii 9. Similay oxpressions are 
found in tho Mpigtle to the Mobrows, ch, i 4 flwg. (Comp. 1 
Cor. xv. 47; 2 Cov, iv. 4; Rom, vill. 20.) 


- 8 42. 


ce. The Theologumenon of the Church concerning the Logos 
to the times of Origen. 


(Burton, Z., Testimonies of the Anti-Niceno Fathors to the Divinity of 
Christ, etc. (Works, ii.) 


But this practical aspect of tho doctrine of tho Logos 
was not loug preserved in its original form and purity. 
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Even among the carlicr Christians speculative notions 
wore mixed up with it, which owed their cxisteuce to 
the peculiar circumstances of the age, and wore strongth- 
ened by the infusion of forcign eloments. Those heretics 
who adhered moro closely to Judaism (tho Ebionites), 
no loss than the Alogi, 7'heodotus and Artemon, abstain- 
ed most from speculations of this uaturo, inasmuch as 
they rejected the substanco of the Christian gnosis, the 
doctrine of the Logos, by denying the divinity of Christ. 
The theory of the Logos was likewise abandoned by the 
other section of the Monarchians, Prazeas, Noétus, and 
Beryllus, who did away with the distinction between 
God the Father and the Logos, without however dony- 
ing that God is in Christ.) The Gnostics on the con- 
trary connected the idea of the Logos with their fanciful 
doctrine of emanation and of acons, and leaving the only 
safe foundation of historical truth, lost themselves in my- 
thological speculations.?:) Thus it became incumbent 
upon the Fathers to defend the speculative olomont in 
opposition to the former class of heretics, tho historical 
in opposition to the latter, and to bring both these olo- 
ments to bear upon the practico-religious intorosts of 
the church. Justin,@) Tatian,4) Athenagoras,®) Theo- 
philus,®) and Clement of Alexandria,™) cndoavoured to 
explain the oxistence of the Logos, and his relation to the 
Father, by the aid of figures and analogies which they 
borrowed from the visible world and the nature of man. 
Tertullian®.) found himself compelled to adopt similar 
modes of expression, but Jreneus,(9) who was unfavour- 
able to all gnosis, decidedly opposed them. 


*) Compare § 28. n, 1. § 25. n, 2. and 3. The orthodox 
church did not separate the idea of the Logos from that of the 
Messiah, but the doctrinal tendency of the Ebionites, as well as 
of the Gnostics, took a partial direction. The formor by adopt- 
ing the notion of the Messiah alone, lost sight of the spiritual 
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import of the doctrine of the Logos; the reverse was tho case 
with the Gnostics, who held a more idon without substance, a 
shadow without body. Concorning Artomon, whose opinions 
rank him among the Monarchians, Schlceicrmacher (iiber die 
sabellianischo und athanasische Vorstellung) observes, that he 
appears to him to havo rotained the doctrine of the unity of 
God with more seriousness, and greater desire to promote the 
interests of religion, than the moro frivolous Theodotus; vide 
Zeitschrift yon Schloiermacher, de Wotte and Liicko, iii, p. 
303. 304, Ilo thore shows also tho differonce botweon this ton- 
dency, and that of Praxcas and Nodtus, already alluded to, § 
25.4. Comp. also § 46.3. [Burton, Lc. Lect. viii. p. 247— 
249, and notes 100, 101.] 

@) Eyon if we look morely at numbers, we porceive a con- 
siderable difference between the catholic doctrine of tho Logos, 
and the views entortained by the Gnostic socts. Before the 
doctrine of the Trinity was farther developed, the Logos was 
considered by the orthodox church to be tho only hypostasis; tho 
Gnostics imagined heaven to bo inhabited by a multitude of 
aeons. According to Basilides thoro wero 3865 heavens (obgavo/) 
the lowest of which is under tho immediate superintendence of 
the dgyav, tho God of the Jows, and the creator of the world, 
Tle assigned to the Logos an intermediate position betwoon the 
Supreme God and tho wis, and taught that ho emanatod from 
the latter, Further omanations of tho ws wore tho gevnae, 
copher, duvets, dixcuocbyy and seqem, and those five acons together 
with the other two, vis and Adyos, in all seven, formed along 
with the Yes &esnros (dvavduaaros) tho first sydods.—Still more 
ingenious is tho system of Valentine. [Ile asserted that from 
the great first causo (primitive existenco, Budé¢, reomdrwg, wooaeyh) 
successively emanated malo and fomale acons (vis or povoysris 
and dare, Adyos and Cwr, dvSeumrog and éxxAyoia, otc.) so that 30 
acons (dividedinto the dydods, dence and dwdexcs) form the jeune, 
The vehement desire of tho last of the aeons, the oo/«, to unite 
herself with the ®v9és, gave existence to an immature being 
(4 xdrw copia, wiunas, dyauis) which wandering outside the 
pleroma, imparted life to matter, and formed the dnusugyés who 
afterwards created the world. In order to restore the harmony 
of the pleroma, the two new aocons, Xpurés and rd mela dyrv 
were made; and last of all Inco (owr4e) omanated from all the 
acons, and as the future sigvyss of the achamoth was appointed 
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to lead back into the pleroma alike the aeons, and all spiritual 
natures.]| (Comp. Neander, Matter, and Baur, in the works 
mentioned § 28.) [G#eseler, Lehrbuch der Kircheng. § i. 45. 
Burton, |, c. Lect. ii, p. 86—41. Norton, Genuineness of the 
Gospols, vol. iii, note B. On Basilides and tho Basilideans, p. 
xxxVili—xlix. ] 

@) Justin follows Philo to a great oxtont, with this difforence 
only, that he idontifios the Logos by whom God has created the 
world, and manifested himself, with his incarnato Son, evon 
Christ Jesus, Comp. Apol. ii. 6: 6 08 vids éxefnu (soi), 6 wdvos 
Asydusvog xuging uibg, 6 Adyos wed ray momucsromy, nel ouveny nal yavveiarevog, 
are ry deny Of abroti wdévra exrice nad éxdounos Ketcrdg wdv rare vd 
nexeloda: nal xoouhou ra wévew Oo abro roy @eby, Aéyerour dvouce 
xo adrd erepiévov dyvacrov onuaciav' oy redrov ual 7d Gels meocauryt-« 
gee ob dvoud sori, dAAA medyuarog dvoskyyhrov euduros TH QuoE ray 
aYpuirav BSc. "Inoois 5: nai civouerou noel owrigog bvoluce noel onuwcaatay Eyer, 
he then proceeds to the incarnation itsclf. Justin represents 
tho generation of the Logos as mpoteyeoa: dvd rol murgds, as yar 
volar weoPdArAca/, and adduces several illustrations in SUPPOwhy s 
of his views. (Thus man utters words without sustaining any 
loss; firo kindles firo without undergoing any diminution, etc.) 
Tho addition.daw od rorov is not genuine, seo tho noto in the edit. 
of Maran: Si quis tamen retineat hae verba, scribenda sunt 
cum intorrogationis nota, ut in edit. Lond. 

@) Tatian contra Graoc. ¢. 5, uses illustrations similar to thogo 
of Justin. The Logos was imminent (tméorqee) in the Tather, 
but derived his oxistonce (agor7i¢@) from his will, and bocamo 
thus éeyov sgwréroxor of the Fathor, dey rod xcquov, IIe is bogotton 
nord weeroudy, NOt nar dronorhy. 

) Athen. Leg. c. 10. calls the Son of God (in opposition to 
the sons of the heathen gods) Aéyos rab weergds By iq xal evepyece 
meds abrol yde xal Or abrod rdvre éyevero, ivig Ovros rou srareds wal rot ulol, 
Tho distinction betweon é /d¢% and é évegyeig corresponds to that 
between Adyos évaréDerog and Adyos mgopoginds in the following note. 

6) Theoph, ad Autol. ii, 10. treats most fully on the proces- 
sion of the Logos from God: éyww abv 6 Sedg rhv Eaurod Adyar evdidderov 
av vols iors omAdey vais, eyéwnosy ubrdy werd Tig aural coplag eEegevE ch wevog 
argh civ dear, Likewise c. 22: obry we of womral al feuddyocpor Abyouary 
vlodg Seliv dx cuvoucleg yevveyeévous, AN’ we arnrea dmysiras chy Adyov, rly 
tyra Siaeravrds WdictQerov av xugdle. Deol, aed yao ri yiveodou, rotirev elys 
sipBovrov, savrod voliv xa) pedro tra dadre O: AEAnoSY 6 Debs werFjoos Soo 
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- EBoursbouro, rolirov roy Adyov éyswyos weopooinly, weurdroxoy wang xrioews' ob 
usvodelg avrog rod Abyou, aad Aoyov yswhoes, nal ra Aoyy avrod daravrds 
Ost. . 

7) In the writings of Clement the doctrine of the Logos forms 
the contral point of his whole system of theology, and the 
mainspring of his religious feclings and sentiments. Without 
the Logos there is neither light, nor life. (Coh. p. 87.) Ilo is 
the Divine instructor (wadayayds,) iii, 12. Deed. iii. 12. p. 810: 
Tidwra 6 Adyog noel worst nol diDcoxer xe) coudaywyel Iemos Gyeras yore 
ual raieos deyerce Cuye Dyplov Badyw arioxsrcu 6 0: dIeumes wsramrconsras 
byw db Snel raccsvercu nol ynnre OehedCercr nel aryves ALTUOULSTEI ATLA. 
Comp. the beautiful hymn és rly waduywyiy at tho ond of his 
work. [Bennett, lo. app. K. p. 268. ‘where both tho original 
and an English tranglatioif aro given.] God has cre cated the 
world by the Logos; yea the Logos is the creator himself 
(6 roi xdouov nal dyvdguirou dnuougyes), he has given the law, 
inspired tho prophets, through him God has manifested 
himself. Pad, i. 7. p, 182—154. ii, 8 p. 215. ii 10. p. 
924, 229, iii, 3. p. 264, iii. 4. p. 269. comp, p. 278. 280. 293. 
297. 807. Strom. i. 23. p. 421. 422. vii. i. p. 833. In his view 
{and the same opinion was held by Philo) the Logos is tho 
deyiegids Strom. ii. 9. p. 433. 500. Lo is the image (spdaum ov) 
of God, by means of which God is porceived, Pad. i, 7. p. 
132. The Logos is superior to men and angols, be stibordinate 
to tho Pathor ; principal passage: Sivom. vii, 2. p. 8d. On 

earth the rightcous man is the most exccllont being ; in heaven 
the angels, because they are yot purer and more perfect. 
Terciordren bi) nee! dyrardrn nal xugrardery nel fipeeannurdern nel Baorrunn « 
carn nal edeoyerinardrn H vlod pbaie, qT wobvys meuwronpdrogs mpoorxearairy. 
abrn 4 weylorn Urepurey, Hore wdvre dardoora xard rd DAnwe rol warps, 
nel rb ath deiora olaniges, dxencry xol drplrw duvdwer credvree soyalousin, 
ar chy dvepyel rds drongbpovg evveiag émiPAbroucn, ob yce Kioraral sore rig 
abrol meginais 6 vidg rol Osob> ob wepiCduevos, obx droreuréueror, ob were 
Bava éx vrbrou sig récov, weivrn Os dy rikvrore, nal anda wreoreybucvos, Udog 
vols, Frog pais raregioy, bog OpIa? ude, weve dedir, wdvre dxobwy, eldidg crolyra, 
Guvoiwer rele Suvchwers égeuvdiv. robry ation bmortranra: orgarid dyytawy ve 
acl Seu, rH Myw og wareiagi rav cyfav oinovoten cevadedsrymevy dich rdv 
brordEavra, Oy dv nel wevres adroit of deumer &AN of uty nar’ Emyvevow, of 
Os obdsarar nel of piv Gg QIAO, of O3 wg olnéros wioTol, of OE WE cowAdis ofnérens, 
{The true knowledge of the Logos is tho privilege of the truo 
Gnostic.) Divine worship is due to the Logos, vii. 7. p. 851. 
quis div, salv. p. 956, [Comp. Bennett, lc. p. 1283—126, Bur- 
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ton, L., Testimony of the Autinicenc Fathers to the Divinity of 
Christ, (Works ii.) p. 171 fiwg.] Onthe mode of generation 
Clement speaks less explicitly than the before mentioned writ- 
ers. Ho also holds along with the concrete idea of the indivi- 
duality of the Logos anothor notion of a more general import, 
according to which the Logos is identical with the higher spi- 
ritual life, the life of ideas in general, by which the world was 
moved eyen previous to the coming of Christ. Comp. Strom. 
y. p. 654. Accordingly he who studies the writings of Clement 
merely for tho purpose of deducing a sirictly doctrinal system, 
will not be satisfied, and like Mdnscher (Ilandbuch, i. p. 418.) 
he will sco in the passages bearing upon this subject “ nothing 
but declamatory capressions from whieh no definite idea can be 
derived.’ On the contrary, he who takes a general view of his 
religious opinions might fecl] more inclined to adopt the language 
of Adbhicr, that Clement “ has treated the doyma concerning the 
Logos wtth greater clearness than all the other Fathers of this 
period, but especially with unusual depth of feeling and the most 
ardent enthusiasm.” (Patrologie, p. 460. 61.) 
®) Tert. adv. Prax. c. 2: Nos unicum quidem Deum credi- 
mus, sub hac tamen dispensatione, quam aconomiam dicimus, ut 
unici Dei sit et filius sermo ipsius, qui cx ipso processerit, per 
quem omnia facta sunt, ct sine quo factum est nihil. c. 5: ante 
omnia cnim Deus erat solus, ipse sibi ct mundus ot locus ot 
omnia. Solus autem, quia nihil aliud oxtrinsecus preotor illum. 
Ceterum ne tunc quidem solus: habebat cnim socum quam ha- 
bebat in semetipso, rationem suam scilicot,.ete. c. 8: Protulit 
enim Deum sermonom sicut radix fruticem et fons fluvium ot 
sol radium ; nam et isteo species probole sunt earum substan- 
tiarum, ex quibus prodeunt, In ¢. 9, the Son is called portio of 
the Father. Comp. Neander’s Antignosticus, p. 476 flwg, 
[Burton, 1. ¢. p. 285 flwg.] 
© Tren, advers, har. ii, 28. p. 158: Si quis itaque nobis 
dixerit : Quomodo ergo filius prolatus a patre est? dicimus oi, 
quia prolationem istam sivo generationem sive nuncupationem 
sive adapertionem aut quolibot quis nomine vocaverit genera~ 
tionem ejus inenarrabilem existentem, nemo novit, non Valenti- 
nus, non Marcion, neque Saturninus, neque Basilides, neque 
Angeli, neque Archangeli, neque Principes, noquo Potestates, 
nisi solus qui generavit Pater et qui natus ost Filius. Inenarra- 
bilis itaque generatio -cjus quum sit, quicunque nituntur gone- 
rationes et prolationes enarrare, non sunt compotes sui, ca, quea 
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inenarrabilia sunt cnarrarc promitientes. Quoniam enim cx 
cogitatione et scnsu verbum emittitur, hoc utiquo omnes sciunt 
homines. Non ergo magnum quid inyencrunt, qui emissioncs 
excogitayerunt, neque absconditum mysicrium, si id quod ab 
omnibus intclligitur, transtulerunt in unigenitum Dei verbum, ot 
quem inenarrabilem et innominabilem vocant, hune, quasé ipst 
obstetricaveriné, prime generationis ojus prolationom ct geno- 
rationem cnuntiant, adsimilantes cum hominum verbo omissionis 
(scilicet Myy rpopogxd,) On tho docirine of Ironwus concerning 
the Logos, comp. ii. 13, ii. 17. ili. 6. iv. 6. and other passages. 
Méhler, Patrologie, p. 857 flwg. Adiinscher, Wandbuch, i. p. 411 
flwg. [Burton, 1. c pp. 75. 77. 102. ote.] 


"8 43. 


d. Identification of the terms Logos and the Son of God 
by Origen. 


[Burton, B., Testimonies of the Antin, Fath. eto, p, 281—848.] 


The idea which the carlicr Fathors wero accustomed 
to attach to the term: “ Logos,” was moro or loys indo- 
finite ; some understood by it a real personality (the pro- 
existence of Christ), othors took it in an abstract sense, 
(idea, reason, word, revelation, wisdom, Divino lif, 
cte.)4) Accordingly Ovigon preferred deviating from 
the common usago,) and omploying moro uniformly 
than the formor writors, tho oxprossion '* Son of God,” 
by which the idea of personality was much moro distinet- 
ly sot forth, But this led to now controvorsios, inasmuch 
as many cither differed from him, or misunderstood his 
language.) 


@) Comp. what has been said in the preceding §. n. 6, concer- 
ning Clement, and Pad. 1.157: Tabry-obv nai Sarde 6 Adyos xéxAyrau, 
6 ree Aoyinc rabre eevedw dvIedmas sig edardgolav xa) curnotav odpuona, 

®@) Orig. i. Tom. in Joh. Opp. iv. p. 22 flwg. Comp. Schnitzer 


p. 28 flwg. 
®) Concerning the Son of God Origen makes tho same agser- 
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tions which former writers made with regard to the Logos. In 
his opinion the Son is the medium by which tho world was 
created, Tom. i. in Joh. Opp. Tom. iv. p. 21. As the architect 
builds a house, or a vessel according to his ideas, so God created 
the world according to the ideas which are contained in wisdom. 
Comp. in Joh. Tom. xxxii. ¢. 18. ib. p. 449, But by this wisdom 
he does not understand a mere attribute or a personification of 
God, but a brésrao, This view is farthor developed de princ. 
i, 2. Opp. i. p. 58, God never existed without the Wisdém (the 
Son); for to maintain the contrary, would virtually amount to 
the assertion, that God either could not create, or would not 
create, cithor of which is absurd and impious. But the Son is 
not only the Wisdom, he is also the word, the image, the mirror, 
the brightness of God (évégye,) Origen too resorts to illustra- 
tions, Thus he compares God and his Son with the sun and its 
beams, and again with a statuo and a copy of it on a roduced 
scale; he refers however this latter comparison to God's inear- 
nate Son (the man Jesus), rather than to his eternal Son (the 
Logos.) In respect to the act of gencration, the exprossion 
© Son” is much more calculated to remind us of human analo- 
gies, than the more indefinite term “ Word.” It became there. 
fore tho more necessary to oppose all anthropomorphitic no- 
tions, on which account he says: Infandum autem est ot illict- 
tum, Deum patrem in gencratione unigeniti Iilii sui atque in 
substantia ejus oxaquare alicui vol hominum vel aliorum ani- 
mantium genoranti, otc, and again: Obsorvandum namquo est 
ne quis incurrat in illas absurdas fabulas corum, qui prolationcs 
quasdan sibi ipsis depingunt, ut divinam naturam in partos vo- 
cent, ct Deum patrom quantum in se est dividant, cum hoc de 
incorporea natura vel leviter suspicari, non solum extrema im- 
pictatis sit, yerum etiam ultima insipientis, nee omnino ad in- 
telligentiam consequens, ut incorporee nature substantialis 
divisio possit intelligi. “ The will of man proceeds from his 
yeason, but the one cannot be separated from the other; ina 
similar manner we may imagine that the Son proceeds from the 
Father, but both are insoparable.” (This illustration, though 
more abstract, is less vivid than that taken from the human 
word, § 42. n, 3.) 

) On the one hand the subordination of the Son to the Fa- 
ther was the necessary consequence of a rigid adherence to the 
idea of a hypostasis, (comp. § 45.) On the other the scriptural 
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expression wis re Seo, which is applied to Christ in his human 
nature 7. 6. a8 the Messiah,*) was so confounded with the same 
term as used by the schoolmen, that the human and the Divine 
natures of the Son of God wore not always distinctly separated. 
This gave rise to new controversies; comp. however Thomasius 
p. 112 flwg. and Dorner Christologio, p. 42. Io thinks that tho 
doctrine of subordination was morely resorted to, “ for the pur- 
pose of substituting several Divine hypostases for the very vague 
and indefinite opinions which were entertained respecting the dis- 
tinetive characteristics of the different persons in the Giod- 


head.” 


8 44. 


TUE WOLY Guosr, 


*Keil, ob die iltesten Lehver einen Untersehied zwischen Sohneund Vater 
gekannt? in Flatts Magazin fiir christliche Dogmatik und Moral, vol. iv. 
p- 34 flwg. [Burton, Z., Testimonies of the Antiniccue Fathers to the 
‘Trinity, and the Divinity of the IIoly Ghost, (Works, fi.) comp. the In- 
iwoduct. where the literature is given.] 


The idea of the asdua dy is found along with that of 
the Logos, and frequently identified with the torm Wis- 
dom (which elsewhere donotos the Logos.)0) Somo- 
times what is dotormined concerning tho Logos, coincides 
with what is said relative to tho Spirit ;() sometimes the 
idon of personality is moro or loss lost sight of, and the 
Holy Ghost appears as a moro quality, or a Divino gift 
and offect.() But the desire of bringing the doctrine of 
the Trinity to a conclusion, lod gradually to moro do- 
finite views on the personality of the Holy Ghost (along 
with that of the Logos.)“) 


a) Theoph, ad Autol, i. 7.1 6 08 Yebe dia rod Abyou abrod xal rig o06 


« “ Tho more I endeavour to realize the manner of thinkingand speaking 
current in the New Testament, the more I fvcl myself called upon to give it 
as my decided opinion, that the historical Son of God assuch cannot be called 
God, without completely desiroying the monotheistical system of the Apos. 
tles,”  Laicke, Studien und Kritiken, 1840, i, p. 91, 
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pias émoinoe cd wévra; hore cia is either synonymous with Adyos, 
or forms the second membor; in the former caso there would 
be no mention of the Spirit whatever ; in the latter he would be 
identical with copia; and this agrees better with ii, 15., where 
Dede, Aoyds and copia ave said to compose the Trinity, comp. § 45. 
Iron. iy, 20. p. 253.: Adest enim ei (Deo) semper verbum et 
sapicntia, Filius et Spiritus .. . ad quos et loquitur, dicons: 
faciamus hominem ad imaginem ct similitudincm nostram ; and. 
again: Deus omnia verbo fecit et sapientia adornavit. [Burton, 
Lc. p.49—51.] comp. iv. 7. p. 236.: Ministrat onim ei ad omnia 
sua progenies et figuratio sua, 7. ¢. Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, 
verbum et sapientia, quibus sorviunt et subjecti sunt omnes an- 
goli, Iveneus however is well acquainted with the practical 
importanco of the doctrine of the wsize dy, and represents it 
in a plain, scriptural manner; the believer comes through the 
Spirit to the Son, through tho Son to tho Father, and more ge- 
nerally to the full apprehension of the truth as it isin Christ ; 
iii. 17. p, 208 iii, 24. p. 222. v. 6. p. 299. v. 10, p. 304 and elsc- 
whore (comp. the doctrine of the church.) Teri. adv. Prax. ¢. 
6.: Nam ut primum Deus voluit ca quae cum Sophie ratione et 
sermone disposuerat intra se, in substantias et specics suas cdere, 
ipsum primum protulit sermonem, habentem in se individuas 
suas, Rationom et Sophiam, ut per ipsum fiorent universa, por 
quem erant cogitata atquo disposita, immo et facta jam, quan- 
tum in Doi sensu. Ifoc enim ois deerat, ut coram™ quoque in 
suis specicbus atquo substantiis cognoscerentur ct tencrentur. 
Comp. cap. 7. and de orat, i. ab initio, where it is difficult to 
perceive any difference between tho terms Doi Spiritus, Doi 
sermo, Dei ratio, etc. 

®) Justin M. Apol. i. 83: rd avec oby meu hv Sbveeguv ry mages 
rol Seed obdtv ArAo soFoos Déwig  rdv Adyov, bg noel rewrdronog TH Oss eors, 
comp. ¢. 36, and i. 6. where the Son and the Spirit are more 
distinctly separated. Theoph, lib. ii. c. 10: obrog (6 Adyos) av 
avec, Seod nol deyh nal copla xal Slvapig irpiorou x7. A But imma- 
diately afterwards copia and Aéyos are connected by the particle 
xa/, and it is doubtful, whether #«/ is to be taken there ag a 
strictly speculative conjunction. It is true thatthe word. wus 
has in these passages a more general signification (spiritual 
being,) which the writer could ascribe alike to the Logos, with- 
out destroying the personality of the Holy Ghost; yet it must 
be admitted that there is much in this mode of expression that 
is indefinite and vaguo. 
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©) Justin M. calls the Noly Ghost simply daze, Coh. ad gine. 
¢. 82, though ho assigns to him (Apol. i. 6) the third place in 
the Trinity. On the question: what relation was the Ioly 
Spirit thought to sustain to the angels ? comp. Neanders Kirch- 
engeschichte, i. p. 1040. Studion und Kritiken, 1833, p. 773 
fiwg.; the latter im opposition 10 Mohler, thoolog. Quartalschrift, 
1833, part i, p. 49 Awg., and with reference to both: Georgii, 
dogmengeschichtliche Untersuchungen tiber die Lehre vom 
hoiligen Geist bei Justin M., in don Studion dor Geistlichkeit 
Wiirtemborgs x. 2. p. 69 flwg. 

“) Origen Comment. in Joh. T. ii. G. Opp. T. iv. p. 60. 61. 
acknowledges the personality of the Holy Spirit, but subordi- 
nates him to both the Father and the Son, by the latter of whom 
he is created, like all other creatures, though sufficiently distin- 
guished from them by his Divine nature: fuss pévrorys reels bro 
rdoes weddusve ruyydvery, rov wares xa! ray uily xal rd coyrov wveleece, need 
cyéwaroy ndtv Eregov rol rarpde ava sridrsbovres, Hg ebocBsoregov nal aAndes 
wpooiuede rd mdyrus dich rol Adyou yevoutvur, rb chysov avalos acura elves 
riieireooy, nod beer ordvruy ray brd rol warghe dick Kesorad yeyaynuavuy, 
[Buarion, 1. c. p. 99 flwg.] But inanothor passage which is ex- 
tant only in the translation of Rufinus, de prince. i, 3.3. Opp. 
i, 1. p. 61. Origen says, that he had not as yet met with any 
passage in the Sacred Scriptures in which the IToly Spirit was 
called a created being. It is romarkablo that afterwards Mpi- 
phanius, Justinian, ctc. blamed him on account of this very agscr- 
tion, comp. Kpiphan, 64. 5. ITlioron. ad Avit. lip, 04, quotod 
by Munscher ed, by Colln, p, 194. Schnitzor, p. 43. Neandor, 
i, 3. p. 1040. Thomasius, p. 144 flwg.(whoro other passages 
are adduced.) [Burton, 1. ¢ p, 89 ] 


§ 45. 
DOCTRINE OF TUE TRINITY. 
| Burton, Z., Testimonies of the Antiu. Fath. to the Trinity, and the Divi- 
nity of the Holy Ghost, (Works, ii.) Berrimann, W., An Mistorical 
Account of the Controversies that have been in the Church concerning 
the Doctrine of the Holy and Ever.Blessed_Trinity, in eight Sermons. 


Lond. 1725. ] 


The doctrine of God the Father, God the Son, and 
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God the Holy Ghost, is the doctrine of primitive Chris- 
tianity,() but has in the New Test. a bearing only npou 
the Christian economy, without any pretension to specu- 
lative significance, and therefore cannot be rightly uuder- 
stood but in intimate connection with the history of Jesus, 
and the work which he accomplished. Accordingly the 
belief in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, was considered 
as an essential part of the regula fidei, oven apart from 
every speculative dovelopemont of the doctrine of the 
Logos, and appears in what is commonly called the 
Apostles’ Creed in this historico-epic form without any 
further allusion to the unity of the Deity. The Greek. 
word pds was first used by Theophilus ;@) the Latin 
term trinitas, which has a more comprehensive doctrinal 
iinport, was introduced by Tertullian.@) 


() Matth, xxviii, 19. (if the baptismal formula be genuine); 
1 Cor. xii. d—6; 2 Cor. xiii, 14. and clsewhore. Comp. ihe 
commentarics on these passages, de Wetto’s biblische Dog- 
matik, § 238, 207., Liicke in tho Studien und Kvitiken, 1. ¢. 
[Ps ye Smith, the Script. Testim. of tho Messiah, ui. p. 18 flwg.; 
iii, p. 258 Owe. ; Knupp, 1. c. De 119 flwg. 132 flwg.] 

@) Theoph, ad Autol. if. 15: al rps qudecs [ret] réiy guordeov 
yeyoial, rime eialy ris rercdag rol sod nel rol Miyou abrol xc! rig copiag 
adrol, rerderw O: rbaw[rérw] eoriv a eunog 6 erpocdsie roll garde, ve 7 Dads, 
Abyos, copia, dewros. IIore we have indocd tho word reds, but not 
in the ecclesiastical sonse of the term Trinity ; for as agomos is 
mentioned in tho fourth place, it is evident that the rgd can- 
not be taken here as a perfect whole consisting of three persons 
joined into ona; besides the term sog/s is used instead of +3 
avetya dy, Comp, Suicer, thesaurus g, v. 7g4¢, where the pas- 
sage from tho (spurious) treatise of Justin de expositione fidei, p. 
879. is cited (Movds yale av rgicdr vostro nol reise év provetds yragiPeras 
x, 7. 2.);this passage however proves aslittle concerning the uso of 
language during that period, as the treatise pirérgamis arronoous- 
ly ascribed to Lucian. Clem. Strom. iv. 7. p. 588. knows a 
eyia rede, but in a different sense (faith, love, hope.) On the 
terminology of Origen, comp. Thomasius, p. 285. [Oomp. 
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Burton, 1. c. p. 34—86, where the subject is treated at great 


length.] 
@) Tertullian de judic. c. 21: Nam et ecclesia propie et 


principaliter ipse ost spiritus, in quo ost Trinitas unius divinita- 
tis, Pater et Filius et Spiritus S.; accordingly the Holy Spirit 
is the principle which constitutes the unity of the porsons. 
Comp. ady. Prax. 2. and 3. [Burton, 1. c. p. 68 flwg.] Cyprian 
and Novatian immediately adopted this term. Cypr. Ep. 73. 
p. 200 (with reforence to baptism.) Novat. do Trinitate, 
[Burton, 1. o p. 107—109 ; p. 116—123.] 


g 46. 
MONARCIIANISM AND SUBORDINATION. 


The strict distinction which was drawn betweon tho 
persons in the Trinity, led in the first instanco to the 
system of subordination, according to which the Son was 
thought inferior to tho Father, and tho Holy Spirit in- 
ferior to both the Father and the Son.) Such a clas- 
sification gave some ground to tho chargo of Trithoism 
which was frequently mado against the orthodox.@) Ac- 
cordingly thoy wore compelled to clear thomselves from 
all appearance of Trithvism in opposition to the Monar- 
chians, who abandoning tho said distinction, in order to 
hold fast the unity of the Godhead, oxposed themselves 
to the charge of confounding the persons CPatripassian- 
ism), or the imputation of that heretical teudency which 
denies the Divinity of Christ.@) Origen ondeavouring 
to define the nature of the persons, and to determine the 
exact relation which they maintain to cach other, wont 
to the other extreme ;(4) orthodoxy was so much ox~ 
tended that it becamo hetorodoxy, and thus gavo tise to 
the Arian controvorsy in tho following period. 


Q) Justin M, Apol. i, 0, 13: viv cdbrot rob brag O20 waddures 
(sci], rv Iycoby Xgroriv) xa év deurégee redioc toeovees, avedud re mgopyrindy ty 
reirg vdiem—Tert, adyors, Prax. c. 2: Tres autem non statu, sed 
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gradu, nec substantia, sed forma, nec potestate, sed spocic: 
unius autem substantiz et unius status ct unius potestatis, quia 
unus Deus, ex quo ct gradus isti ct forma ct specics in nomine 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti deputantur. Comp. c. 4. 

@) Justin M. says, dial, cum Tryph. c, 56: The Father and 
the Son are distinct, not ydun, but égS4@; and from the pro- 
position that, if I have a wife, if docs not nocessarily follow that 
T am the wife herself, Tertullian (adv. Prax. ¢. 10.) draws the 
conclusion, that, if God has a Son, it docs not necessarily fol- 
low that he is the Son himself. Comp. also Novat. de trin. 22: 
Unum enim, non unus esse dicitur, quoniam nec ad numerum 
refertur, sed ad socictatem alterius expromitur...... Unum autem 
quod ait, ad concordiam ect eandem sententiam et ad ipsam 
caritatis socictatem pertinct, ut merito unum sit pater et filius 
per concordiam et per amorem ct per dilectionem. [ Burton, 
1. c. p. 120. 121.] Ile also appeals to Apollos and Paul, 1 Cor. 
ili. 8: qui autem plantat et qui rigat, unum sunt. 

®) Concerning the differcnt classes of Unitarians comp. § 24. 
n,4 and 5. and § 42. It is self-cyident, that all who held Christ 
to be a mere man, also rejected the doctrine of tho Trinity. 
They may be called deistico-rationalistic Antitrinitarians : God 
in his abstract unity was in their view so remote from the world, 
and confined to his heaven, that he had no abode in Christ him- 
self. They differ widely from those who, apprehensive of les- 
sening the dignity of Christ, taught that God himself had as- 
sumed humanity in him, and did not think it necossary to sup- 
pose the existence of a particular hypostasis, The name mo- 
dalistic Antitrinitarians would bo more appropriate in their 
case (so JIcinichon, de Alogis, p. 34); or if the relation of God 
to Christ be compared to that in which ho stands to tho world, 
they might be called pantheistic Antitrinitarians, for they im- 
agined God, as it were, oxpanded or extended in the person of 
Christ. Among their number are Praweas and Beryllus, the 
forerunners of Sabellius, the former of whom was combated by 
Tertullian, the latter by Origen. The opinion of Praxeas that 
the Father, the Son, and the Iloly Spirit are one and tho same 
(ipsum eundemque esse) which virtually amounted to the later 
duoovog, was so interpreted by Tertullian, ipsum patrum passum 
esse, ady, Prax. c. 20. 29. whence the heretical appellation 
Patripassiani. [Burton, Bampton Lecture, note 103. p. 588. 
and Testim, of the Antinic. Fath. to the Trinity, etc. p. 68—83. 
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Neander, 1. ¢. tt. p. 260-—-262.] Philasty, Ter. 65. The views 
of Noctus were similar, Theod. Fab, Tear. iii, 8: 8 gaolv even 
Sedy nae) mearke, rev Uhwv Onnovgydyr dev jaty dro EMEAN, Mouvdusvor OF 
quince dv Bobrnrec noel rbv cobrdv déperov iver need dgeiuevo, nal yervyrdy mel 
dyéwaron aeyéwarov piv 8 dey, yevvgrdy O8 dre ax cropSévou cyevndF veer 
Hanes away nol dddverory, xalardraw ab rodyrdy nol Iunrdv. dradog yep 
dy, onol, ob rod orcugod wcsog MeAjocs rdwerver roliroy xcel uiby dvoucouss 
nal mortgar, mebg ras xgeiag rolro xdusto xerolssvor, Comp, Epiph. 
Iler. vii, 1. [Burton, Bampton Lecture, note 108. p. 589, 
590.] Beryllus endeavoured to cvade the inferoness which 
may bo drawn alike from Patripassianism and from Panthcism, 
by admitting a difference after tho assumption of humanity, 
Euseb. vi. 83: Bagurrog 6 wined medader dednrupévos Boorgéiv rijs ’AguBlag 
detonomog rov éxxAnoiaorindy aegenrptrav navdva, Eéve cw ris wloreug 
arapsiopepery emeigtiro, tov owrijen xeul xigiov uudiv Keven rors ww} wo Dear d 
var nar llay odoiag wegiyenordy red rig cig hvdedaoug emidnwlag 
pends why Sedenra MOlay tye, dAN eumorirevomsyny abr gd wovay 
riv waregingv, Comp. Ullmann in tho dissert. quoted § 24. 5. 
4) Comp. § 48. and contra Cels, viii. 1, also in Joh. Tom, ii, 
2. Opp. T. iv. p. 50. where the distinction made by Philo be- 
tween Sede and 4 Shs is Insisted upon. Tlow far this system of 
subordination was sometimos carricd, may be scen from Origen 
de orat. c. 15. Opp. T. i, 222. whoro ho ontirely rojocts the prac- 
tice of prayor to Christ (the Son ;) for, he argues, since the Son 
is a particular hypostasis, wo must pray cithor to tho Son only, 
or to the Father only, or to both. ‘To pray to tho Son, and not 
to the Fathor, would be most improper (dromdrarov) ; to pray to 
both, is impossible, bocause we should hayo to use tho plural 
numbor : rageoviods, éuspyerjoure, eoiyoonyjoure, odours, that which 
is contrary to Scripture, and the doctrine of One God: thus no- 
thing romains but to pray to the Father alone. To pray to the 
Father through the Son, a prayor in an improper senso (invo- 
catio?) is quite a difforont thing ; contra Cols. v. 4. Opp. i. p. 
579: miouy piv yee dénaw nal weoosuydy nal dvrevEw nal sdyagioriay 
dvameumrboy oS tor whos Seqi dick roll a) erevrew dyyéruy doriegeas, furnpbaou 
Adyou wet Deol, denodueda d xal abrol roi Abyou, xal drevedueda abrg, nal 
edymgiorfaousy nol mpooevedueda od, éclv Suviuedha xcranovery rig aegl 
mpooeuyig nugiorsgiag nal xarayeyoews (si modo propriam precationis 
possimus ab impropria secernere notionom.) It is however re- 
markable that no mention ismade of the ILoly Spirit, Tf Origen 
had held the doctrine of the Trinity, ho would have spoken not 
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of two, but of three, to whom prayers are to be addrossed. 
On the subordination of the Iloly Spirit, comp. § 44. 4. 


8 47. 


NOCTRINE OF TIM CREATION OF TUE WORLD, 


C. £. Réssler, Philogophia veteris ecclesia de mundo, Tubingw 1783. 4. 
[ Knapp, Lectures on Christ. Theology, transl. by L. Woods, p. 144——146,] 


Concerning this doctrine, as well as the doctrine 
of God in general, tho carly Christians adopted the 
Monotheistic views of the Jews, and in the simple cxer- 
cise of faith reccived the Mosaic account of the erea- 
tion (Gen. i.) as Divino rovelation. Even the defini- 
tion ¢¥ obz ray which was not introduced into the Jowish 
theology until afterwards (2 Mace. vii. 28.) found its 
way into primitive Christianity.C-) Tho orthodox firmly 
adhered to the doctrine that God, the Almighty Father, 
who is also the Father of tho Lord Josus Christ, is at 
the same time the creator of heaven and of carth,@) and 
rojectod the notion of eternal matter.) They did this 
in opposition to tho Guostics, according to whom the 
creator of the world was distinct from the Supreme 
God, as well as to tho assertion mado by some of them 
and also by Hormogenos, that mattor has existed from 
overlasting.,““) But the speculative tendency of tho 
Alexandrian school could not bo satisfied with the notion 
of the creation having taken place in timo. According- 
ly Origen rosorted to an allegorical interpretation of tho 
work of the six days (Hexemcron),©) and following the 
example of Clement(*) Cwhich however is doubtful, and 
to say tho loast, betrays indecision) he propounded the 
doctrine of an eternal creation in still more definite terms 
than Clement. But he did not maintain the eternity of 
matter as an independent power.7) On the contrary, 
Treneus from his practical position reckoned all questions 
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about what God had done before the ercation among the 
improper questions of human inquisitivencss.@) 


@) Comp. Iebr. xi. 3. and the commentarics upon that pas: 
sage. Accordingly the Shepherd of JZvrmus teaches, Lib. ii, 
Mand. 1: redirov wcvrev rtorevooy, ort cig ori bQeds, 6 red wdura urlous neal 
naragrions, xa) canons éx rol wn dvrog ele rd civ re orévra, conf. Euseb, 
vy, 8 

®@) The popular view was always, that, tho Father is tho 
ereator, though tho creation through the Son formed a part of 
the orthodox faith. Clement of Alex. was only induced by his 
speculative tendency to call tho Logos himself the creator of 
the world (vide § 42. n. 7.) Compare on the other hand tho 
simple confession of Tren. iii. 11, p. 189: Et hae quidem sunt 
principia vangelii, unum Doum fabricatorem hujus universitatis, 
eum qui et per prophetas sit annunciatus ot qui per Moysem 
legis disquisitionem fecorit, Patrem Domint nostrt Jesu Christt 
annunciantia et preter hune alterum l)cum nosciontia, neque 
altorum patrem. For the various appollations somrds, xraris, 
Snwioupyds, v. Suicer under the last mentioned word. [Burton, 
Bampton Lect, note 21. p. 320; n. 50. p. 410.] 

®) Theoph, ad Autol. ii, 4. says against the followers of Plato : 
6 08 eds ceyévwyrog noe bn dyévwnroeg, obn tr 6 Dede coinrde viv bruv dork 
Comp. Iron. fragm. sermonis ad Demotr. p. 848. [Comp. Burton, 
lc. note 18.) Tert. adv. Mermogoncm, espee. ¢ i. and Ne- 
ander Antignosticus, Lc. In reference to the objections of 
Wermogenes, ho admits that the difleront names of God: 
Sovereign, Judge, Father, ete. ave not eternal, but cooval with 
the subjects of dominion, ete. Yot God himsclf is not'tho less 
eternal. 

@) Tlormogones, a painter, lived towards the conclusion of the 
second contury, probably at Carthage. According to Tertullian 
(adv, Hermog,) ho maintained that God has ercated the world 
eithor out of himself, or out of nothing, or out of something al- 
ready in existence. But he could not create the world out of 
himeclif, for he is indivisible; nor out of nothing, for as he him- 
self is the supremo good, he would have created a perfectly 
good world; nothing therefore remains but that he has created 
the world ont of matter already in oxistence, This matter (641) 
is consequently oteral like God himself; both principles were 
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distinctly separate from cach othor from the beginning, God as 
the creating and imparting, matter as tho receiving principle. 
Whatover part of this mattor resists the creating principle, con- 
stitutes the cvilin the world. But it was only in this point that 
Uermogenes agreed with the Gnostics; in other respects, and 
especially in reference to the doctrine of emanation, he joined 
the orthodox in opposing thom. Comp. Bdhmer (Guil.) de 
Hermogene Africano, Sundia 1832. and Neander, Kirchenges- 
chichte, i. 8, p. 974 flwg. (transl. ii. p. 249—251.] Antignosti- 
cus, p. 850-—355 ; 424—4.42, 

©) De principiis iv. 16. Opp. i. p. 174. 175: cis yag voby een 
olnoeras modirny nal Seurégay xc reirqy qukeay, Eomapcy re xo.) opotow acoels 
Hariou yeyovéro nol cergvng nol horeav, xT. A. Comp. § 83. 4, 

©) According to Photius Bibl, Cod. c. 9. p. 89. Clement of 
Alew. is said to have taught that matter had no beginning (Yay 
éxeovv); with this statement comp. Strom. vi. 16. p. 812. 818: 
od rohuy domes rwkg troracuBdvoucr rhv duceravow rov Deol wémoure mordiv 6 
Dede deyoindde vere aly, si caboeral mors dyacoeoyav, nel rol Debg evo madoerers, 
But in other passages Clement most distinctly acknowledges 
that the world is a work of God; ¢ g. Coh. p. 54. 55: pdvos yay 
6 Sade emroinoer, ere? nal wuovos turng Eor) Osbee MirAG ry Bolrcodas dnpusougyeh 
nal or pdvov LeXtoas cbrdy kereros rd yevevjada, 

@) Origen indeed opposes the eternity of matter (in the hea- 
then and heretical sonse), do prince, ii. 4. and in other places, 
e.g. Comment. in Joh. xxxii.9. Opp. T. iv. p.429; but though 
from his idealistic position he denicd eternity to matter, which 
he held to bo the root of ovil, ho nevertholess assumed the 
_ eternal creation of innumerable ideal worlds, solely because he, 
as little as Cloment, could conccive of God as unoccupied 
(otiosum enim ct immobilem dicere naturam Dei, impium onim 
simul ct absurdum.) Do prince. ii, 5. Opp. T. i. p. 149. 
Schnitzer, p, 228. 229. It might be questioned whether Origon, 
in the use of the pronoun “ nos” in the subsequent part of the 
passage, intended to enforco his own belief upon the church, or 
whether he employed the plural number merely in his character 
ag author; comp. Réssler, Bibliothek dor Kirchenviiter, i. p. 177. 
and Schnitzler, 1... Comp. also Thomasius, p. 153 flwg. 169 
flwg. 

®) Fron, ii, 28. p. 157. (ti. 47. p. 175, Grabe): Ut puta, si quis 
interroget, antequam mundum faceret Deus, quid agebat? 
dicimus, quoniam ista responsio subjacet Deo. Quoniam autem 
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mundus hic factus est, apotclestos a Deo, temporale initium 
accipicns, Scripture: nos docont; quid autem ante hoc Deus sit 
operatus, nulla scriptura manifestat. Subjacet ergo hae res- 
ponsio Deo. 


§ 48. 


PROVIDENCE AND GOVERNMENT OF TOE WORLD. 


Though the doctrine of tho oxistence of the world for 
the sake of the human race only, may bo so corrupted as 
to give riso to selfish principlos, it is nevertheless found- 
ed upon the consciousness of a specific distinction be- 
tween man and all other creatures, at least of this oarth, 
and supported by allusions in the Sacred Scriptures.(.) 
Accordingly tho primitive Christians considerod the 
creation to be a voluntary act of Divine lovo, inasmuch 
as God does not stand in necd of his ercatures for tho 
promotion of his own glory.@) But man, being the end 
of creation,@.) ig also pro-cminontly tho subject of Divine 
providence, and tho wholo vast economy of creation, with 
its laws and its miraclos, is mado subservient to tho higher 
designs of the education of mankind. Tho Christian doc- 
trine of providence which was reecived by the Fathers in 
opposition to tho objections of ancient philosophy,“ is re- 
moto on the one hand from Stoicism and the rigid dogma 
of a siuaguén hold by the Guosties,(6) and on tho other from 
the systcmof Epicurus, according to which it is unworthy 
of the Doity to concern himself about the affairs of man.(6) 
Here again tho teachers of the Aloxandrian school on- 
deavoured to avoid as much as possiblo the use of an- 
thropomorphitic languago-) in connexion with the idea 
that God takes care even of individuals, and attempted 
to reconcile the liberty of man(®) with the love and jus- 
tice of God.) 


“) Matth. vi. 26; 1 Cor. ix, 9.10. 
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@) #. y. Clement of Alex. Paod. iii, 1. p, 250: dvevdes 08 pudvog 6 
Orbs nal veloc udrrore wey Kodepebovras qutks ded roi Tis Oravelag nogLws 

@) Justin M. Apol. 1.10: xl wera rdv dgydy dyanddy dvrce Snuioug 
yous abrey 62 dudopou bang Of avdpdrous dediddyueda, Comp. Athen. 
de resurr. ¢. 12, Tort. advers. Mare, i, 18: Hrgo nec mundus 
Deo indignus, nihil ctonim Dens indignum so fecit, ctsi mun- 
dum homini, non sibi fecit. Orig. contra Cels. iv. 74. p. 558. 
559. and ibid 99. p. 576 + Kénoog wiv obx Asvére, bri obm ded, og 
obdz Adovrs abd" chs bvomciCer. Husis O Egotuer, od Above 6 Onusougyds, obde derq 
ode Ovpin retire erevoiqusy, AAR adver did rd Aoyindy Chiov, 

“) See the objections of Ceecilius ap. Minucius Felix c. 5 flwg. 
and on the other hand the oration of Octavius, c. 17. and 18. 
ce. 20, 32. and especially the beautiful passage, c. 33: Nec nobis 
de nostra frequentia blandiamur : multi nobis videmur, sed Deo 
admodum pauci sumus. Nos gentes nationesque distinguimus: 
Deo una domus est mundus hic totus. Reges tantum regni sui 
per officia ministrorum universa novere: Deo indiciis non opus 
est; non solum in oculig cjus, sed ct in sinu vivimus. Comp. 
Athen. leg. c, 22. in calce. 

) Qn the opinion of the Gnostic Bardesanes respecting the 
eiuapueévn (fate), and the influence of stars, comp. Photius Bibl. 
Cod. 223. Euseb. Prep. vi.10. Neander’s gnostiche Systeme, 
p. 198. [Neander, history of the Christ. Relig. and Church 
during the first three centuries, transl. by IZ. J. Roso, ti. p. 97: 
“TIo (Bardesanos) therefore, although liko many of those who 
inclined to Gnosticism, ho busied himself with astrology, con- 
tended against the doctrine of such an influence of tho stars 
(sivaguéivn) as should bo supposed to settle the life and affairs of 
man by necessity. Eusebius in his great literary treasuro house, 
the proparatio evangelica, has preserved a largo fragment of 
this remarkable work; ho here'introduces among other things 
the Christians dispersed over so many countries, as an cxamplo 
of the absurdity of supposing that the stars irresistibly influenced 
the character of a people.” ] Baur, Gnosis, p. 284. C, Kiihner, 
astronomie et astrologia in doctrina Gnostic. vestigia, P, I. 
Bardesanis Gnostici numina astralia. Dildburgh, 1833, [Comp. 
also Giescler, 1. ¢. i, § 46. n. 2, and Burton, Lect. on ccclesiast. 
hist. Lect. xx. p. 182—183.] 

(6) Comp. especially the objections of Celsus in the work of 
Origen: God interferes as little with tho affairs of man, as with 
those of monkeys and flies, etc., especially in lib. iv. Though 
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Celsus was nol a disciple of Epicuruy, as Origen and Lucian 
would have him to be, but rather a follower of Plato (according 
to Neander [Tlist. of the Ch. transl. i. 166]), yet these expres- 
sions savour vory much of Mpicurcanism. [Comp. Larder, 
Works vii. 211—212.] |. 

@) According to Clemont there is no contrast between tho 
wholo and its parts in the sight of God, (comp. also Minue, Fel. 
No. 5): dbedng re yeig erduret nos enaoroy ev ub, er puch meuG0Ag meoaAé-ver, 
Strom. vi. p. 821. comp. vho work of Origen contra Cols, 

®) The doctrine of the concurgus, as it was aflerwardy termed, 
is found in Clem. Stiom. vi. 17, p. 821 flwg. Many things owe 
their existence to human calculation, though they are, as it 
were, kindled by God, as combustibles are kindled by tho light- 
ning (rqv avon eiAngira,) ‘Thus health is preserved by medical 
skill, the carriage by fencing, riches by industrious art (ggnuarre- 
rin} vigvq); but the Divine tga and luman owigys@ always work 
together. 

) Comp. § 39. n. 8. In opposition to the Gnostics, who de- 
rived ovil not from the Supreme God, but from the demiurgus, 
Zreneus observes ady, Teer. iv. 39. p. 285, (iv. 76, p. 380. Gr), 
that through the coutrast of good and evil in the world, the 
former shines the moro brighily. Spirits, ho farther remarks, 
may exercise themselves in distinguishing betweon good and 
evil; how could they know tho former, without having some 
idea of tho Jattor ? But in a categorical manner he precludes 
all furthor questions: Non cnim tu Deum facia, sed Deus to 
facit. Siorgo opera Dei ex, manum artificis tui oxpecta, oppor- 
tune omnia faciontem ; opportune autem, quantum ad 10 attinet, 
qui efficeris. Praosta autem ci cor tuum mmolle ot tractabile, ot 
custodi figuram, qua te figuravit artifox, habens in temetipso 
humdrem, ne induratus amittas vestigia digitorum ojus,... and 
further on: Siigitur tradidoris ci, quod ost tuum, 2. ¢. fidem in 
eum ct subjectionem, rocipics ejus artem et eris perfectum opus 
Dei: Si autem non crodideris ci ot fugeris manus cjus, crit causa 
imporfectionis in te, qui non obcdisti, sed non in illo, qui vocavit, 
etc. At all events the best and soundest Theodicee! Toa 
speculative mind like that of Origen, the oxistenco of evil would 
present a strong inducement to oxplain its origin, though he 
could not but be aware of the difficultics with which this sub- 
ject is besct. Comp. espec. de. prince. ii. 9: Opp. i, p. 97; contra 
Colsum iy. 62. p. 551. (an extract of which is given by Réssler, 

K 
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vol. i. p. 232 flwg.) Different reasons aro adduced in vindica- 
tion of the existonce of evil in the word; thus ib serves to ex- 
ercise tho ingenuity of man (powor of invention, ctc.); but he 
daws special attention to the connection between physical and 
moral imporfections, evil and sin. Comp. tho opinion of Tho- 
masius concerning the Theodicoe of Origen, p. 57, 58. 


8 49. 
ANGELOLOGY AND DUMONOLOGY. 


Suicer, thesaurus 8. v. dyysaor, Cotta, Disputationes 2, succinctam doc- 
trinn de angelis historiam exhibentes, Tttb. 1765. 4, Schmid, Hist. 
dogm. de angelis tutelaribus, in Illgens hister. theol. Abhandlungen, 
i, p. 2427. Keil, de angelorum malorum ct diemoniorum cult apud 
gontilos, Opuse. acad. p. 584—G01. (Gaab), Abhandlungen zu Dog- 
mengeschichte der iiltesten griechischen Kirche, Jena 1780, p, 97—136. 
Usteri, paulin, Lehrbegriff, 4 edit. Appendix 3. p, 421 flwg.—[D», ZL. 
Mayer, Scriptural Idea of Angels, in Amer. Biblic. Reposit. xii, 356— 
388. Moses Stuart, Sketches of Angelology in Bibliotheca Sacra, No. 
I, Knapp, 1.0 p. 180 flwg. Walter Scott, The existence of evil spi- 
rits proved, London, 2d edit. 1845, Ktzio, Cyclop. of Bibl. Liter, arts, 
Angels, Demons, Satan.] 


The doctrine of Good and Tiyil Spirits forms an im- 
portant appendix to the chapters on. creation, providence, 
and tho govornmont of tle world, Concorning angels 
the general opinion is, that they constitute a part of the 
whole creation; some however think that they took an 
active part in the work of croation, or consider thom ag 
the agents of special providenco. ‘The doctrine of Satan 
and demons standy in close connection with the doc- 
trine of the oxistonce of physical and moral ovil in the 
world, 


§ 50. 
THE ANGELS. 


Though the primitive church, as’ Origen asserts, did 
* . . + . 
not establish any definite doctrine on this subject, wo 
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nevertheless meet with several declarations respecting 
the nature of angels. , Thus inany of tho earlier Fathors 
rojocted the notion, that they had taken part in the work 
of croation,() and maintained, on tho contrary, that thoy 
are ercated beings and ministering spirits.) In oppo- 
sition to the doctr ine of emanation aud of wons,C) thoy 
evon aseribed bodics to them, which were howover adinit- 
tod to be composed of inuch finer substance than that be- 
longing to human bodies.©) The idea of guardian angels 
was connected in part with the mythical notion of ge- 
niugos.@) But uo traces are to be found during this 
period of a true worship of angols within the palo of the 
eatholic church.() 


4) De princ. prom. 10. Opp. i. p. 49: Hst ctiam illud in oc- 
closiastica predicationo, esse angolos Dei quosdam ct virtutes 
_ bonas, qui ei ministrant ad salutem hominum consummandam ; 

sod quando isti creati sint, vel quales aut quomodo sint, non 
satis In manifesto designatur, 

@) Tron. i, 22. and 24, (against the opinions of Saturninus and 
Carpocrates) comp. ti. 2. p. 117: Si enim (Dous) mundi fabri- 
cator est, angclos ipso fecit, ant otiam causa creationis corum 
ipse fuit. 

“) Athon. leg. 6. 10: rAog dyytduv ual Aserougydiv Gamer, obs 4 
cromrys nal Onuiougyds xdopeov Jedg Od rob cag’ abrod Adryou dreveiwe ncel OE 
cote cgi re ra oroiyelte chou xa! rods obgcvods nou! rby xdawoy neal rd &v airy 
nol rhy rodra eb radio, Comp. ¢. 24. Clom. Strom. vi. 17. p, 822, 
824 ; according to him tho angels haye recoived charge over pro- 
vinces, towns, ete. Clement howover distinguishes the dyyehos, 
min IN va from the other angels and conneets him in some 


dogroo with the Logos, though ho assigns to him an inferior 
rank. Comp. Strom. vii. 2. p, 831—833. Ile also speaks of a 
mythical Angelus Jesus, Pad. i. 7. p, 183. comp. G. Bulli Def. 
fidei nic. soct. 1. cap. 1. (do Christo sub angeli forma apparente.) 
Opp. Lond. 1703. fol. p. 9. [Pye Smith, Script. Tost, to the 
Mess. i, p. 445—464.] On the omploymonis of angols comp. 
Orig. contra Cels, vy. 29. Opp. i. p. 598, and TIom. xii, in Lue. 
Opp. iit, p. 945. [Rnapp, lc. p. 187.] 
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@) Philo had already converted those angels who are indivi- 
dually mentioned, (¢. g. the Cherubim) into Divine powers. Sce 
Dihne, p. 227 flwg. Justin M. also informs us that in his time 
some had compared the relation in which the angels stand to 
God, to that which oxists between the sun and its beams; but 
he decidedly rejects this opinion. Dial. ¢. ‘Tryph, ¢.128 Comp. 
Tert. ady. Prax. c. 3. (in connection with the doctrine of the 
Trinity): Igitur si of monarchia divina por tot logiones et excr- 
citus angclorum administratur, sicut scriptum est, millies millia 
adsistobant ci, ct millies contena millia apparebant ci: nec idea 
unius esse desiit, ut desinat monarchia esse, quia per tanta mil- 
Ya virtutum procuratur, ote. 

) Tert. de carne Christi, c. 6: In distinction from the carthly 
flesh of Christ they have a heavenly one, since they had not to 
come into the world, to suffer and to dic. Tatian, Or. c. 15: 
Aaisores 08 wdvres caption jury od xéurqurou, ervcumeerin) 08 dor adrots 4 
obuankis, vg augde, as dteoc. But these othereal bodics of the 
angels can be perceived by those only in whom the Spirit of 
God dwells, not by the natural man. In comparison with other 
creatures they might be designated incorporeal beings, and lg- 
nat, ad Trall. calls them dowudrovg gboes. Clomont also says 
Strom. vi. 7. p. 769. that they have neithor cars, nor tongues, 
nor lips, nor entrails, nor organs of respiration, otc, Comp. 
Orig. prince, in prowm. § 9, 

) This idea had already occurred in the Shepherd of Hormas, 
lib, i, mand, vii 2: Abo eiaiv dyyeror werd ro dweuirou, alg rig Oimeuoo- 
bung nol the rijg crovmghcag’ nce! 6 wav rig Drxcuooduys dyysros reupecds dori nul 
clonguvrngds nol erediog neti hovriog. “Ora ouvobrog eal ryv xagd/av cov evan, 
eUDiwg rare? werce ood aregi dincuocduag, wepl dyvelas, weel oxmdrnrog nel reel abrag- 
nsing, ral wee! ravrdg Seyou dincasou, nel reel wang deers dOdcou, Tatra mdyre 
Sree ets ry needle cou deve Py, ylvwoxe Ort b dyyeros ris Oincioclvyg were col 
dorm, robrw obyaforeue nex) ror, Beyoig adrob, nal dynearis abrod yevod, "Ogee oby 
nul rol dyyédou rig wovnglag ret Eye, arpuiroy dvraw bebyoAds geri nal alm 
ugos nal doer, xo rc Eoyen ebrold movneds nurcdr gepavrae rods DobAoug roti Seat, 
Gree cebrdg eri ay xeugdiow cov chve3 fh, viii aisrdvaer! réiv Soyo abrod, (Fragm, 
ex docty. ad Antioch.) We have already seen (n. 3.) that Cle- 
ment—and also Origon—assigned to the angels the office of 
watching over provinces and towns, in accordance with the 
notion of individual guardian-angels; comp. Clem. Strom. y. 
p: 700. and vii. p. 833. and tho passage quoted above from Ori. 
gen. 
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@) Col. ti. 18. mention is made of a Iphoxsla rev dyyéhov which 
tho apostle disapproves. « Justin M. Apol. i. ¢. 6. speaks of the 
heavenly hosts immodiately after the Son, and makey the Spirit 
to follow them; this arrangement might induce some persons 
to believe that the angels wore an object of worship; but comp. 
tho aforosaid treatise of Georg/i, and Aléhler Patrologio, p. 240. 
nl. The latter however finds in this passage as well as in 
Athen. Leg. 10. a proof of the Romish adoration of angels and 
saints: But Athenagoras (c. 16.) rejects this doctrine very de- 
cidedly in the following words: ob rag duvdysig roi Sood reaofavrcs 
Seoumsbousy, daa rev morray adbréiv uc) Seoxérqy, Comp Clem. Strom. 
vi. 5. p. 760. Orvig. contra Cela. v. 4. 5. Opp. i. p. 580. and. viii. 
13. ib. p. 751. [Comp, Anapp, 1c. p. 190. Gieseler, i. § 99, 
and un. 33. | Burton, Tostimonics of the Antin. Fath. to the Tri- 
nity, ote, p. 15—23. On the Gnostic worship of angels, comp. 
Burton, Bampton Lect. note 62.) 


7 
8 1. 
SATAN AND DEMONS, 


The Bible doos not represent the princo of darkness, 
or tho wicked onc (Devil, Satan) as an evil principlo 
which oxisted from tho beginning in opposition to a good 
principle ; but in accordanco with the doctrine of Ono 
God, it spoaks of him as a creaturo, viz. an angol who 
was created by God in a state of purity and innocence, 
but voluntarily rebelled against his maker. This was 
also tho view taken by tho orthodox Fathers.(.) Every 
thing which was opposed to tho light of tho gospel, and 
its developement, physical ovils@) as well as the numo- 
rous persecutions of the Christians,@) was thought to be 
a work of Satan and his agonts, the demons. Tho eutiro 
system of paganism, of inythology aud worship,@) and 
according to some even philogophy,@) were supposed to 
be subject to the influence of demons. Heresics(®) wore 
also aserihed to the same ageney. Morcover some par- 
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ticular yiees were cousidercd to be the specilie effects of 
individual ovil spirits.7) 


) Concerning the appellativos {tO curt, curcutis, didftorog, 
Same a: 


dengav rol adauou robrov, dalwaves, Oude, GerCeGovA, ote, the origin 
of the doctrine and its dovelopement in the Scriptures, comp. 
de Wette biblischo Dogmatik, § 145—150; 212—214; 236— 
238; Baumgarton-Crusius, biblischo Theologic, p. 295; von 
Colla, biblische Theologie, p. 420 ; Tirzel, Tiob, p.16; Lnapp, 
1. c, p. 190—208, Storr and Flatt, biblic. Theol. transl. by 
Schmucker, sect. 50. 51; Lawrence, BE, A., in Kitto, Cyclop. of 
Bibl. Lit, sub voce.] The Fathors generally adopted tho notions 
already existing. Athen, leg. 24: dc yodg Secv payer nal vidy ody 
Adyov abrot nol vellum cyto... olras nal erévcs elves Ouvdwelg, nourerAmuo~ 
pada msgl viv LAqu eyoloas nal O° cabris, wiov wav viv dure x Tr. A 
Tron. iv. 41. p, 288: Quum igitur a Deo omnia facta sunt ot 
diabolus sibimet ipsi et rcliquis factus ost abscossionis cansa, 
juste scriptura cos, qui in abscessiono persevorant sempor filios 
diaboli ct angclos dixit maligni Tert. Ap. c. 22; Atque adoo 
dicimus, esso substantias quasdam spiritales, nee nomen novwn 
est. Sciunt demonas philosophi, Socrate ipso ad deomonii ar- 
bitrium exspectante, quidni? cum et ipsi demonium adhesixse 
a puerilia dicatur, dohorlatorium plane a bono. Damonas 
sciunt podte, et jam valgus indoctum in usum maledicti frequen- 
tat; nam ct Satanam, principem hujus mali goneris, proinde do 
propria conscientia anima cadom exccramonti voce pronunciat ; 
angclos quoquo ctiam Plato non negavit, utriusque nominis testes 
esso vol magi adsunt. Sed quomodo de angolis quibusdam sua 
sponte corruptis corruptior gens daemonum cvasorit damnata a 
Deo cum generis auctoribus eb cum co quem diximus principe, 
apud litioras sanctas ordine cognoscitur. Comp. Orig. do prince. 
proom, 6, Opp. T. i p. 48; according to him it is sufficient to 
believe that Satan and the domons really exist—quee autem sint 
aut quo modo sint (ecclesia) non claro exposuit. It was not 
until the following period that tho Manichwans developod ihe 
dualistic doctrine of an evil principle in tho form of a regular 
system, alihough traces of it may be found in some carlier 
Gnostic notions, ¢ g. the Jaldabaoth of the Ophites, comp. 
Neander’s gnostische Systome, p. 233 flwg. Baur, Gnosis, p 
173 flwg. [Neander, hist, of the Ch. transl. ii. p. 98 flwg comp. 
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Norton, 1. o. iii. p. 57—-62.] In opposition to this dualistic view 
Origon maintains that tho devil and his angels aro creatures of 
God, though not created us devils, but as spiritual beings. Con- 
ti? Cols. iv. 65. Opp. i. p. 553, 

@) Tortullian and Origen agreo in ascribing failures of crops, 
drought, famine, pestilence, and murrain to the influence of de- 
mons, Tert, Apol. c, 22. (operatio corum est hominis eversio.) 
Orig. contra Cols. viii. 81. 32, Opp. i. p. 764, 65. Ife calls the 
evil spirits the oxecutioners of God (diuio,) Demoniacal pos- 
sessions wero still considered ag a phenomenon of special im- 
portance (as in the times of tho Now Test.) Minue. Tel, c. 27: 
irrepentes etiam corporibus occulto, ut spiritus tenucs, morbos 
fingunt, terrent mentes, membra distorquent, Concerning these 
Surmmonrdrnmror, wctynbvevos, evegyodwevor, comp. in particular Const. apost. 
lib. viii. c. 7. A rationalistic explanation is givon in the Clo- 
mentine Tom. ix. § 12 : Sev rorarol obx eiddreg rodev evegyoturas, rat vtiv 
Sesndvan neences beroBarrouéveers eorsvolae, wer) ris wuts abrdiv Aoyioudi 
auvrevrear, Comp, moreover, Orig. ad Maith, xvii. 5. Opp. T. 
iii, p. 574 flwg. do prince. iii. 2. Opp. T. i. p. 188 flwg (de con- 
trariis potestatibus,) Schnitzer, p. 108 flwg.; Thomasius, p. 184 
flwg., and the passages cited thore; [Knapp, p. 201 ; Denham, 
in Kitto, Lc. sub Demoniacs. ] 

@) Justin M. Apol. c, 5.12, Id. (quoted by Ustori, 1c. p. 
421.) Minue. Irel. 1. ¢.: [deo insorti mentibus imperitorum 
odium nostri serunt occulie per timorem. Naturalo est enim ot 
odisso quom timeas ct quom metucris infestaro si possis. Jus- 
tin M, Apol. ii. towards tho commoncement, and. 6, Comp. 
Orig. oxhort, ad Martyr. § 18, 32,42. Opp, T. i. p, 286, 204. 
802, But Justin M. Apol. i, ¢. 5. ascribes the procodures 
against Socrates algo to the hatred of the demons. The obsor- 
vation of Justin quoted by Irenaus (advers, heer. v. e. 26. p. 
324, and Euseb. iv. 18.) is vory remarkable ; &r1 gb wey rite rol 
xvelou wugouciag oldéwore érdAwnow 6 Saravig PAuopyuiou roy Osby, dre 
wandirn dds abrot rity xardxgisw; (comp. Epiph. in her. Sothianor. 
p- 289), thus the cfforts of the powers of darkness against the 
vapidly spreading Christian religion could bo oxplained the 
more satisfactorily. 

(4) Ep Barn. ¢. 16.18. Justin M. Apol. i. 12. and clsewhere ; 
Tatian, c. 12. 20. and elsewhere (comp. Danicl, p. 162 flwg.) ; 
Athen. leg. ¢. 26. Tort, Apol. ¢. 22. Minuc. Fel. Octay. ¢. 27. 
1. Clom. Al, Cohort. p. 7. Origen contra Cels, iii, 28. 37. 69, 
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iv, 86. 92. v. 5, vil. 61, vill. 50, The demons aro present in par- 
ticular at the offering of sacrifices, and sip in the smoke of the 
burnt-offering, they speak out of tho oracles, and rejoice in the 
licentiousness and excess which accompany those fostivals. 

6) According to Minue. Fel. ¢. 26. the demon of Socrates was 
one of those evil demons. Clement alyo says of a sect of Christ- 
ians, Strom. i. 1. p. 826: of 0s nal apis xanol dv rqv pirocopley efzdsdu- 
xsveu cov Biov vowiGovary, er? Abn rev dvDeucrev, wedg rivog sbeerod mavneol, 
which is manifestly nothing but an cuphemism for d08éA0u, comp. 
Strom. vi. 822 : rag ot obm drowov ry draillan nel chy ddinlay weoovsuovrces 
TY dieBirw, eragéron mehyuuros rod rav, ris Pidvcopins, Owriea rest ; Comp, 
also Strom. i. 17. p. 366, and the note in the edit. of Potter. 
Astrology, eic, was algo ascribed to demoniacal influence, 

“) Comp. Justin M. Apol. i, 66. 58. Cyprian de unitate ce. 
clesix, p. 105: ILereses invenit (diabolus) ct schismata, quibus 
subverterct fidem, veritatem corrumperet, scinderet unitatem, 
etc. 

) TIermas, ii, 6. 2. comp. the preceding §. Justin M. Apol. 
ii. @. 5. (Usteri, p. 423.) . . . mol ele didgci tous pivoug, wrodewoug, marnysias, 
dxoradias nal vtcav xaxiav govsigav. Clem. of Alox. designates as 
the most malicious and most pernicious of all domons the greedy 
belly-demon (xoAdaiuove Aryvirarov), who is related to the one who 
is effoctivo in ventriloquists (rd tyyaorgubdw.) Deed. ii. 1. p. 174, 
Origon follows Ilermas in classifying the demons according to 
the vices which they represent, and thus prepares the way for 
more sober and rational viows, gradually to convert tho conerete 
ideas of dovil& into abstract notions. Comp. hom. 15, in Jesum 
Navo Opp. T. it. p, 434; Unde mihi videtur esse infinitus qui- 
dem ntmerus contrariarum virtutum, pro oo quod per singulos 
peno homines sunt spirituy aliqui, diversa in tis poecatorum go- 
neva molientes. Verbi cans, ost aliquis fornicationis spiritus, 
est ire spiritus alins, est avaritive spiritus, alius vero superbie. 
Es si eveniat esse aliquem hominem, qui his omnibus nilis aut 
eliam pluribus agitetur, omnes hos vel etiam plures in se habero 
inimicos putandus est spiritus, Comp. also the subsoquont part, 
whero it is said not only that evory vico has its respective chief 
demon, but also that every vicious person is possessed with a 
demon who is in the service of tho chief domon, Others refer 
both moral defects, and physical impulses, as the sexual impulse, 
to the devil; Origen howover objects to this notion, de prine, 
iii, 2. 2, Opp. T. i. p. 189. 
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8 52, 
THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


Tho Fathers differ in thoir opinions respecting the 
particular sin which caused the apostacy of the demons.() 
Some thought that it was envy and pride,@) othors 
supposed lasciviousness and intomporance.) — But it is 
of practical importance to notice, that the church never 
held that the devil can compel any soul to commit. sin, 
without its own consent.4) Origen went so far that, 
contrary to genoral opinion, he did not oven take from 
Satan all hopo of future pardon.) 


() The Fathers do not agree with regard to the time at 
which this event took place, On the supposition that the deyil 
did seduce our first parents, it is necessary to assign an carlior 
date to his apostacy than tho fall of man. But according to 
Tatian, orat. c. 11. the fall of Satan was tho punishmont which 
was inflicted upon him in consequence of the part he had taken 
in the first sin of man (comp. Daniel, p. 187. and 196.) from the 
language of Irenwus (comp. n. 2.) ono might almost suspect 
that ho entertained similar views; but itis more probable that he 
fixed upon the period which clapsod betweon tho creation of 
man and his temptation as the time when the devil apostatizod. 
Thus Cyprian says, de dono patient. p, 218: Diabolus hominem 
ad imaginom Dei facium impatienter tulit; inde ot poriit primus 
et perdidit. 

@) Tren. adv. her. iv. 40. 3, p. 287; egarwos rd rAdoua rol Seo 
and Cyprian]. c. Orig. in Ezck, Uom, 9. 2. Opp. Ty iii. p. 
589.: Inflatio, superbia, arrogantia peceatum diaboli est et ob 
hee delicta ad terras migravit de colo, Comp, Phot. Bibl, Cod. 
B24, p, 293, Bekker (sya), : 

©) Tho passage in Gen. vi. 2. (according to tho reading 
a dyysh vod Deed insioad of of viol roF Jcod) had already been ap- 
plied to the demons, and their intercourse with the daughters 
ofmen, (Comp. Wernsdorf, Hsercitatio de commercio Ange- 
lorum cum filiabus hominum ab Jndwis et Patribus platoni- 
zautibus credito. Viteb, 1742, 4. Keil, opuse. p, 566 fhwg. 
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Miinscher odit. by Colln, p. 89. 90. Suicor s. v. dyysdos I, p. 36. 
and tyefyoges p. 1003.) This however can refor only to the later 
demons who became subject to the devil, and not to the apostacy 
of Satan himsclf, which falls in an earlior poriod (n. 1.) Con- 
cerning the apparent parachronism comp. Miinscher Ifandb. ii. 
p. 380. 81. In accordance with this notion Clemont Strom. iii. 
7. p. 538. dosignates tho dxgacia and imuula as tho causos of 
the fall.—The before stated views on pagan worship and the 
temptation to sensuality (§ 51. and ibid. n. 7.) were connected 
with the notions respecting the intercourse of the demons with 
the daughters of men. The fallon angels betrayed the 
mysteries of revelation to them, though in an imporfoct and 
corrupt form, and the heathen have their philosophy from these 
women, Comp. Clom. Strom. vi. 1. p. 650. 

) Tlermas, lib. ii, mand. 7.: Diabolum autem no timeas, 
timens cnim Dominum, dominaboris illius, quia virtus in illo 
nulla est. In quo autem virtuy non ost, is ne timendus quidem 
est; in quo vero virtus gloriosa ext, is ctiam timendus ost. 
Omnis enim virtutem habens timendus est: nam qui virtutem 
non habet, ab omnibus contemnitur. Timo plane facta Diaboli, 
quoniam maligna sunt: motucns cnim Dominum timebis et opera 
Diaboli non facies, sed abstinchis te ab cix, comp. 12.5: Potest 
autem Diabolus luctari, sed yinccre non potest, Si enim 
‘resistitur, fugict a vobiy confusus.—[T or ag a man, whon he 
fills up vossely with good wine, and among thom ptits a fow 
vessels half full, and comes to try and tasto of the vessels, doos 
not try thoso that are full, becauso he knows that thoy aro 
good; but tastes those that avo half fall, lest they should 
grow sour: so the devil comes to tho sorvants of God to try 
thom. They that are full of faith resist him stoutly, and he de- 
parts from them, because ho finds no placo where to enter into 
them: then he gocs to those that aro not full of faith, and be- 
cause he has place of entrance, he gocs into them, and doos 
what he will with thom, and they become his servants. ITormag 
12, 5. Archbp. Wake’s transl.] Comp. Tatian c. 16: Aciwoves db 
of ros cvdewrors emircrrovres, olim eloiy at rtiv duIedeay abuyal x. 7m A, 
Tren. ii, c. 82. 4. p. 166. Tert, Apol. c. 23. Orig. de pring, iii. 
2. 4. contra Cels, i. 6, and viii. 36. Opp. i. p. 769: GAN od xgrare 
carbs, 6 danas xerentaits nul trordEag taurly wdvy rf De wel rp Aoyys 
aro ddr rs dy bed rdiv daruovion, drs xgcirray Scmdroy rouyxdver, and 
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in libr. Jesu Navo xv. 6. In tho former passage do prine. 
Origen calls those weak (simpliciores) who believe that 
sin would not oxist, if no devil oxistod.—Along with the moral 
power of faith, and the efficacy of prayer, tho magic offecis of the 
sign of the cross, ote. were relied on. But what was at first no- 
thing moro than a symbol of the powor of faith itself, became 
afterwards a mechanical opus operatum. 

6) Even Clement, Strom. i. 17. p. 807. says: 4 3: dr 4Borog 
adreZovoiog dv noel wercwvoroci olds re Hv nal xrevas nal od alriog abelg rhs 
nromiig, ody 6 pA xwrboug xbgios; Dut from these words it is not 
quite evident, whethcr he means to say that the devil is yet 
capable of being convoited. The general opinion on this 
point is expressed in the following passago, 4 réiv daudvew bréoraoig 
ovx tye marcuoiag rérov; Tatian orat. c, 15, comp. also Justin 
dialog. ¢. Tryph. ¢, 141.—Origen himself did not very cloarly 
propound his views. De pring iii ¢. 6. 5. Opp. i p. 154. 
(Miinscher ed, by Colln, p. 97) he speaks of the last onemy, 
death: but it is evident from tho context, that he there identi- 
fies death with the devil; he speaks of a substance which tho 
Creator would not destroy, but heal, Thomasius, p. 187. On 
the possibility of the conversion of the other demons, comp. i. 
G6. 3, Opp. i. p. 70; Jam vero si aliqui ox his ordinibus, qui sub 
principatu diaboli agunt, ac malitie ejus obtemporant, poterunt 
aliquando in futuris swculis conyerti ad bonitatem, pro co quod 
est in ipsis liberi facultas arbitrii? ... 


THIRD SECTION. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


8 53. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The matorial design of Christianity, and the cssential 
condition of all further developement, is to turn the at- 
tontion of man to himsclf, and to bring him to the know- 
ledgo of his own nature.J-) On this account the first 
object of Christian anthropology should be to determine 
not what man is in respect to his natural life, and his re- 
lation to the surrounding visible creation, but rather 
what he is in respect to his spiritual and moral condition, 
and his relation to God and Divino things. But since 
the highor and spiritual nature of man is intimately con- 
nected with tho organism of body and soul, it was 
necessary that a system of theological anthropology should 
be constructed on tho basis of plysical and psychical an- 
thropology, which forms a part of natural philosophy, 
and philosopliy, properly speaking, rather than of theo- 
logy. “The history of doctrines therefore must also con- 
sider the opinions relative to tho natural relations of 
man,@) 


*) Comp. Clem. Ped. iii, i. p. 250; "Iv dew dg tome wdvray 
Meyiorey pusnndray th yreive adrév saurdy yde rig sev yiain, Deby elosras, 

@) Ad first sight it might appear indifforent in regard to theo- 
logy, whether man consisis of two or threo paris, yet this dis- 
tinction way intimately connected with the theological dofini- 
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tions of liberty, immortality, ete. This is tho caso also with 
the doctrine of pro-cxistence, in opposition io Traducianism and 
Creatianism relative to original sin, ote. 


8 BA, 


DIVISION OF MAN AND PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Keil, Opuse. Academ. p. 618—647. 


That man ig composed of body and soul, is a fact of 
which we are conscious by expericnce previous to all 
speculation, and before endeavouring to express it by a 
more precise, scientific term. But it is moro difficult to 
define the relation between body and soul, and to assign 
to cither its particular sphore. As the Logos was 
thought to be the mediwn by which God was connceted 
with the world, so some (ina similar platonizing manner) 
considered the wux4 as forming the medium between the 
purely spiritual in man, the higher and ideal principle of 
reason, and the purely animal, tho grosser and sensual 
principle of his carnal nature. They also imagined that 
this notion of a human trias was supported by tho lan 
guage of Seripture.(-) Some of the earlier Fathers,@) 
and those of the Aloxandrian school in particular,@) 
adopted this trichotomistic division, whilo Tortullian ad- 
hored to the old opinion, according to which man consists 
of body and soul only.) Some of tho Gnostic sects, 
e.g. the Valontinians, so perverted tho trichotomistic 
division, as to divide men thengelves info threo classes, 
tho xornol, puyol, and avevparie/, according as one or tho 
othor of the threo constituents preponderated, or 
provailed to the apparent exclusion of the others. 
Thus they destroyed the bond of union by which all 
mon were mado brethren in Christ.(6 


O) “iD WI MI, ode, bux, avec. Comp. the works on 
bibl. theol. and the commentarios on 1 Thess. vy. 28; Ieb. iv, 
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12. ete. also Ackermann, Studien und Kritiken, 1839, ii, 
part 4. 

®) Justin M. fragm. do resurr. ¢ 10: caog rb atjua spuyiic, wveb- 
pooarog 0: xbuyy clos. Tae vein ruire roig damidm eldineny nal mir 
ddidngrrov dv rh eG tyover owdjoera, Comp, Dial. cum Tryph. § 4. 
Tatian contra Grace. or. c. 7. 12. 15. Tron. v. 6. 1. p. 299; anima 
autem ct spiritus pars hominum esse possunt, homo autem 
nequaquam : perfectuy autem homo commixtio ot adunitio ost 
anime assumentis spiritum Patris ob admixta ci carni, qua ost 
plasmata secundum imaginem Dei. Comp.y. 8. 2. Accordingly 
it ig not cvery man who is composed of throe paris, but he only 
who has received the gift of the Joly Spirit, as tho third part. 

G) Clem. Strom. vii. 12. p. 880. where he makes a distinction 
between the Wy) Acyizy and the yxy caperiad ; ho mentions 
besides a tenfold division of man (analogous to the <ecalogue,) 
ibid. vi. 16. p. 808 : torr 08 need Pend sig regi roy dvdeuroy abrdv, ro va 
diodarhoice wévre nal rd Qwvyrinay nol rd oweguoriandy’ nel rodro Of} bydoov rb 
nar ie ardow avevmaridey' erverov O& rd qysponndy rig ~purctigr noel Sencar 
rd dice rig aioremg wrgocyivbpeevay aytourvebwarog yapaurnerarixdy (lapc uT.A, 
The more general division into body, soul, and spirit, forms how- 
ever the basis of this one. Cloment after the example of Plato 
(comp. Justin M, Coh. ad Gr. 6,) divides the soul itself into 
those three facultics: +d Aoyrorimdy (voegdv), rd Suusndy, od sor Dumnrredr, 
Pood. iii. 1. ab init. p. 250. The faculty of porception is sub- 
divided into four difforent functions: aodgeg, vots, érorqun, 
tréanig. Strom. ii. 4. p. 435, Clement regards body and soul 
as ddépoge, but not as vavrix, so that neither tho soul is good as 
such, nor the body is evil as such. Comp. Strom, iy. 26. p, 
639. For the psychology of Origen, comp. de prince, ii. 3, 
Opp. i. p. 145. (Redopenn. p. 296—-306.) On the question 
whother Origen did indeed believe in the existence of two souls 
in man? sce Schnitzor, p. 219 flwg. Thomasius, p. 190. 193— 
195. In the view of Origen \wy7 as such, which he dorivesfrom 
~poxecdor, holds the medium betweon body and spirit. Uo af- 
firms to have mot with no passago in the Sacred Scriptures, in 
which the soul as such is favourably spoken of, while on tho 
contrary it is frequently condemned, de prince. ii. 8. 3-5. Opp. 
i. p. 95 flwg. (Redep. p. 211 flwg.) But this docs not prevent 
him from comparing the soul to the Son, when he draws a com- 
parison between the human and the Divine irias, ibid. § 5,— 
Tor the trichotomistic division comp. also Comment. in Matth. 
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T, xiii. 2. Opp. iii. p. 570, and other passages in Miinscher ed, by 
yon Célln, i. p. 819. 320. Origen somotimos employs the simple 
torm man to denote the highor spiritual nature in man, so that 
he appears not so much to consist of body and soul, as to bo tho 
soul itself which governs the body as a mere instrumont, contra 
Cols, vii. 38: diSgaros, rouréors puyr youuémy cduari (comp. Photius 
Cod. 234, Epiph. her. 64.°17.) Consoquently ho calls tho 
soul homo homo = homo interior, in Num. xxiv. comp. Thom- 


asius, 1, c. 

4) De anima c. 10. 11. 20. 21. 22. adv, Wormog. c. 11. and 
Neander, Antignosticus, p. 457. Concerning the importance 
which from his practical position he attached to tho senses (tho 
key to his theological opinions) comp. ibid. p. 452 flwg. 

@) Tyen. 1. 5. 5. comp. also Neandox’s gnostische Systeme, p. 
127 flwg. Baur, Gnosis, 158 flwg. 168 flwg. 489 flwg. 679 flwg. 


8 5B. 
ORIGIN OF THE SOUL, 


The inquiry into the origin of the human soul, and the 
mode of its union to the body, seems to belong solely to 
metaphysics, and to have no bearing whatever upon reli- 
gion.) But in a‘ religious point of view it is always of 
importance, that the soul should be cousidored as « betag 
which has derived its existence from God. This doctrine 
was maintained by the catholic church in opposition to 
the Gnostic theory of omanations,@) to which the opinion 
of Origon concerning the pre-cxistonce of the sonl is 
closely allicd.@) On the contrary Tertullian assorted 
the propagation of the soul por traducem in accordance 
with his realistico-material conceptions of is corporeity.) 


“) Accordingly Origen says do prince. prowm. 5. Opp. i. p. 
48: De anima vero utrum cx sominis traduce ducatur, ita tt 
ratio ipsius vel substantia inserta ipsis sominibus corporalibus 
habeatur, an vero aliud habcat initium, of hoc ipsum initium si 
gonitum ost aut non genitum, vel corte si oxixinsceus corpori 
inditur, neene: non satis manifesta predicatione distinguilur. 
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@) Traces of the theory of emanation are found in the writ- 
ings of somo of the oarlicr Mathers. Justin M. fragm, do resurr. 
L1: 4 wiv bung dori dp Iugros, wégog abou rod Iced nas gupdanue. Conmip. 
the Clementine Tomilics, Tom. xvi. 12. On the other hand 
Clement of Alex. adheres to tho idea of a created being. Coh. 
p. 78 : adios 6 réiv bhww Syusovgyos 6 dgiororéyiag varie roniray cgrceapure 
Lunburgon quds, viv envoy emawosy, and Strom, ii. 16. p, 467. 468. 
where he rejects the phraso wos O26, which some have omploy- 
ed, in accordance with the principle: Osts obdymlav exer rede Huts 
guomdy oxéor, Comp. Orig. in Joh. T. xiii, 25. Opp. T. iv. p. 
235: opbdges éoriv do-Beg ducoboroy vf dyawhirw Obou nel weenponogtee divas 
Aével sols meoguuvodvrces gy mvebuar: ri Os Comp, de prine, i. 7. 1, 

G) Clomens Coh. p. 6: 7gb 48 ris rod xéanou HUTUBOAAS Huelg of ra 
Ash tocodas Ev abr rpéregov yeyewnubvor Qi Osher voli Oxo Adyou rd Aoyind 
crdoucurce hers? Or bv deyvatouer, brs ev dey o Adyos qv; this porhaps 
should rather be understood in an ideal sense. But Origen, fol- 
lowing. the example of the Pythagorwan and Platonic schools as 
well a& of the later Jewish theology, speaks of the pre-existence 
ofthe soul as something real. (Comp. Epiph. her. 64. 4: ray puxydy 
yore thy dvIeomsiuy Aye cgevrdexev.) Ifo reconciles his doctrine 
with human liberty and Divino justice Ly maintaining that the 
soul entering into the bodies of men guflers punishment for for- 
mer sins, Comp. de prince. i. 7.4. Opp. i. p. 72, (Redep. p. 
151, Schnitzer, p. 72.)—* If the origin of the human soul wore 
cooval with that of the body, how could it happen that Jacob 
supplanted his brother in tho womb, and John leaped in the 
womb at the salutation of Mary? ote.” Comp. also T. xv. in 
Matth. ¢, 34, 35. in Matth. xx. 6.7. Opp. T, iii, p. 708. and | 
Comment, in Joh. T. ii, 25. Opp. iv. p. 85. 

() Doanima ¢, 19.: Ht si ad arbores provocamur, amplecte- 
mu: exemplum. Si quidem ct illis, needum arbusculis, sed sti- 
pitibus adhuc ct surculis otiam nune, simul do scrobibus orfun- 
tur, inest propria vis anime ....... quo magis hominis ? 
cujus anima, velut surculus quidam ex matrice Adam in propa- 
ginom deducta ot genitalibus femina foveis commendata cum 
omni sua paratura, pullulabit tam intelloctu quam sensu? Mon- 
tior, si non statim infans ut vitam yagitu salutavit, hoe ipsum se 
testatur sonsisse atque intellexisse, quod natuy est, omnes simul 
ibidem dedicans sonsus, et luce visam et sono auditum ct hu- 
more gustum et adro odoratum et terra taciun. Ita prima illa 
vox de primis sonsuum ot de primis intclloctuum pulsibus cogi- 
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tr. ..... Et hic itaque concludimus, omnia naturalia anime, 
ut substantiva cjus, ipsi inesse ot cum ipsa procedere atque pro- 
ficere, cx quo ipsa censctur, sicut ct Sencca ampe nostor (de 
benef. iv. 6.) : Insita sunt nobis omnium artium et etatum gsemi- 
na ete. comp. c 27. Neandcr Antignost. p. 455. 


8 5G. 
TUE IMAGE OF GOD. 


Both the cxcellencies of tho body, and the higher moral 
and religious nature of man which were frequontly point- 
ed out by the Fathors,(.) are beautifully and appropriate- 
ly described in the simple words of Scripture (Gen. i. 
27.) “So God created man in his own image, in, tho 
image of God ercated he him.” This expressititfton- 
tinucd to be employed by the church.C@) But it wag ge 
point of no little difficulty preciscly to determine, in what 
the image of God consists. Tho uotion that even the 
body of man is created aftor the image of God,“ arose 
out of the impossibility of making an exact distinction 
between body and soul, and was hold by somo in a moro 
literal, by others in a more figurative sense, whilo somo 
again rejected 1, altogether. All parties however ad- 
mitted as a matter of course, that the image of God has a 
special reference to the spiritual facultios of man. But 
inasmuch as there is a great differenco between the 
mere natural dispositions, and their devclopement by tho 
free use of the powers which have been granted to men, 
several writers, among whom Irenens, and especially Clo~ 
ment and Origen, distinguished between tho image of 
God, and resemblance to God. The lattor can only 
be obtained by a meutal conflict Gin an cthical point of 
view,) or is bestowed upon man as a gift of sovereign 
mercy by union with Christ Cin a religious aspect.) +) 

v 
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() Tyen. iv. 29. p. Qh : gd Ot rbv drdgoscrov wpdirov yevéoreer, xel yevdn 
fasvoy ade Hos, nel abSqocurcs avdoudijver, nal dvdvudivre arm buvediver, reel 
arhauidévrce snargdoo, wal inorgbourree doaddIvas, ral doSaardévrce Wet rdv 
savrod deovérqy. Min, Vol. 17. and 18. ab init. Tatian. Or. contra Gr. 
ce. 12. and 19. Clem. Coh. p. 78. According to the latter, man 
is tho most beautiful hymn to the praiso of tho Deity, p. 78. 
heavonly plant (giro olgdver) p. 80. and generally speaking the 
principal object of the love of God. Pad. i. 3. p. 102. comp. 
p- 158. Prod. iii, 7. p. Q7G: ploss yee d avrowwog trendy gars CGiov nort 
yaiigov nel rob xudud Curgrixdy, i), iii. 8 p, 202. But all the good 
ho possesses is not innate in such a manner as that it ought not 
to be developed by instruction (wéIyo¢.) Comp. Strom, i. 6. p. 
336, iv. 23. p. 632, vi. 11, p. 788. vii. 4. p. 839, and the passagos 
on human liberty which will bo found below. 

®) Some of tho Aloxandrian theologians however, wishing to | 
speak more accurately, taught, that man had been created not 
so much after the imago of God himsolf, as after the image of 
the Logos, an image after an image! Coh. p. 78.: "UM wiv yap rod 
Deed elacw 6 Adyos abrob, nal vidg rob voli yvjowg 6 Ieios Adyos, Qurds deyerum 
mov pig? einew Oo: rob Adyou 6 GiNgunos dAnuwdg 6 vols 6 ev dANgumw, 6 nor" 
elndva vod Seoh ral xu dyolwow dich rodro yeyevijosar Aeyéwevos, rH nar 
xagdiav Peorjae rh el magsinalduevas Aiyw, nel rabrn Aoyinds Comp. 
Strom. v. 14. p. 708, and Orig. Comment, in Joh, p. 941. Opp. 
T, iy. p. 19. 51. in Lue. hom. viii, Opp. Ly iii. 

@) This idea was connected with another, according to which 
God was supposed to possess a body (sco above), or with tho no- 
tion that the body of Christ had beon the image after which the 
body of man had beon created. (‘The author of tho Clomentine 
Tlomilios also thought that che body in particular boro tho image 
of God, comp. Piper on Molito, 1. c. p. 74.75.) Tort. do carne 
Christi o. 6. adv, Mare, v, 8. ady. Prax. 12. Neandor Antign p. 
407 flwg. The more spiritual viow was, that the lifo of tho soul, 
partaking of tho Divine nature, shines through the physical or- 
ganism, and is reflected especially on tho countenance of man, 
in his looks, etc. Tatian Or, c. 15. (Worth. ¢. 24.) : pug} wav ody 
4 ré dobro qorusepig éors nee! ob povomegnc. SuvIerr (al. ouverd ac. 
cording to Fronto Ducius, comp. Daniel p. 202): ydg dori ag elves 
Pewvegcv abray dik cuijsorrog, obre yae dv clr} pavein ork ywgle oujwarog ore 
dwisraras yj ote xagis buys. Clom. col. p. 52, Strom. v. 14. p. 708.: 
spuxtv OF ray Aoyinny credev suarvevadijvee bd roll Qeoli ats mgdowro. On 
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this account the Fathers of the Alexandrian school very decid- 
edly oppose the material conception of a bodily copy of the Di- 
vine image. Clom. Strom. ii. 19. p.483.: rd yag mar’ eixdves nc} 
juolwor, cig neal medadev eiehuawer, od rh narcotics wnvieras ob yap Yeu 
Sunrdy ddavdrw sEouontodar GAN 7 nord volv xai Aoyiou.cv. On the other 
hand it is indeed remarkable that the same Clement, Pad. ii, 10, 
p. 220. should recognize tho image of God in the procreatiyo 
power of man, which others connect with the existence of evil 
spirits (§ 51.) sixay 4 GiMecwmrog rou ‘eo yvivercar, xandd elg vyéveor dv Seuerov 
deamros cuvegye?, Origen refers tho Divine image exclusively to 
the spirit of man, ¢. Cels. vi. Opp. i. p. 680 and om. i. in Genes. 
Opp. T. ii. p. 57. 

“) The tautological phrase Gen. i. 26. nndoya NVI 


induced the [athers to mako an arbitrary distinction between 
aby (cinedy) and PVD" (suotwors.) comp. Schott, Opuscul. T. ii. p. 


G6 ss. Irensous adv. Ifor. v. 6. p. 209. v. 16. p. 313, : "Ev roi 
apborev yedvorg EAEyero luty nour? eindvee Oeoll yeyovévas roy drIpamor, obx e0ei 
nvuro O& Err yale cégurog iy 6 Aéyog, ob nour” elndva. 6 cidgcrrog eyeydver, dict 
rote Oy xal riv duolacy gqdiag dwtBadey, dxbee dt odes eyévero 6 Adyos, uD 
Gio rat dugdrege, emextguoe nal ye nal viv sintva edeisev dAnddig, abrde 
rolro yevduevos reg Hv 4 cindy abrobd* xual rqv duolwcw PsSuiug narterncs cuvese 
omoicas rv didpmrov roi cogcrw mare? According to somo the lan- 
guage of Clem, Strom. ii. p. 499. (418. Sylb.) implies that the 
image of God is communicated to man sing zard ri yéveor, and 
that he obtains the resemblance teregov xard riv rersivcw, Accord. 
ing to Tort, de bapt. c. 5, man attains unto resemblance to God. 
by baptism. According to Origon, who cvorywhere insists upon 
tho spontancity of man, the resemblance of God which is to bo 
obtained, consisis in this, ut (homo) ipse sili eam propric indus- 
tria studiis ex Dei imitatione conscisceret, cum possibilitato sibi 
porfectionis in initiis data per impginis dignitatem in fine demum 
per operum expletionem perfectam sibi ipse similitudinem con- 
gummaret, de pring. iii, 6.1. Opp. T. 1. p. 152, (Red. p. 817. 
Schnitzer p. 236.) Comp. contra Cels. iv. 20. p. 522, 28. But 
Origen also uses both terms without making any perceptiblo dis- 
tinction, Ilom. ii. in Jer. Opp. T. iii. p. 187. 
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§ 57. 
LIBERTY AND IMMORTALITY. 
a. Liberty. 


Liberty and immortality ave those qualities of the Ine 
man mind in which the imago of God manifests itself. 
This was tho doctrine of the primitive church, which is 
confirmed by the consciousness of every Christian. All 
the Greck Fathors, tho apologists Justin,@) Tatian,@) 
Athcnagoras,@) Theophilus) and the Latin Tather 
Minucius Folix,(4) as well as the theologians of the Alox- 
andrian school, Clomont®) and Ovigen,(7-) roprosont the 
adr€oboor of the human soul with all the carly warmth and 
froshness of hellonistic idealism, and know nothing of im- 
putation of sin apart from voluntary self-dotermination. 
Even Ironaus®) and Tortullian,@) although tho former 
was opposed to speculation, aud tho latter possessed an 
austore disposition, strongly assort this liberty from a 
practico-moral point of viow. Nono but heretics ven- 
tured to maintain that man is subject to the influonce of 
a forcign powor (tho stars, or the suaguém 2%) But it was 
on this vory account that théy mot with docided opposi- 
tion on tho part of tho wholo church. 


() Justin. Apol. ic, 43.: Ob ydg doweg rd dara, clov dévdge, nal re» 
redmoda, undev duvciweve, mgoctpeces Tedrres, éroinoey 6 Osdg rbv dvDewrror odds 
yas hy dking owciBis 4 srelvou, ax ag dural érduevog rd cheyaddiv, dAAd rovro 
vyeviusvog, abd’ af nande Unters dinulus xorcorws sriyyavey, obn dp’ saurod 
roivrog dy, LAN obdey duvelwevog elvees Bregov oreg’ 8 ayeryéver 

@) Tatian, Or. c. 7.2 rd db éncregoy rig worhoams bn abrsLoborov yore, 
rad yodol Ober war Exon, 8 ardy wubvov wage rq} @eql, ri de ereudegta, cHs react 
géasms bord réiy dvSoumay sxrercroduevorr brwe 6 mer Cabrog Oimatng nordlnrest, 
OY abrby yeyordds moyrngéc: 6 b& O/nouog vdew ray dvdgayadnudrav d&lug 
srowiros nord rh adrecotoioy rol Ozod jr ragaSde rd BolrAnua, Con- 
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corning tho critical and cxogetical difficulties connected with 
this passage, see Daniel, Tatian der Apologet. p. 207. 

@) Athen. leg. 81. comp. de regurr, 12, 13, 15. 18. flwg. 

) Ad Autol. ii, 27. : easiSegov ye xal abreZobouov teroigoey b Sede civ 
Jewzrov, in connection with the doctrine of immortality, of which 
in the noxt §. 

&) Octay. c. 36, 87.: Nee do fato quisquam aut solntium cap- 
tot aut excuset eventum. Sit sortis fortuna, mons tamen libera 
* est, ot ideo actus hominis, non dignitas judicatur......Ita in nobis 
non genitura plectitur, sed ingenii natura punitur. The liberty 
of man gets the victory in the contost with all the adversities of 
destiny: Vires denique ct mentis et corporis sine laboris oxorci- 
tatione torpescunt; omnes adeo vestri viri fortes, quos in exem- 
plum predicatis, wrunminis suis inclyti floruerunt. Itaque et 
nobis Deus nee non potest subvenire, nec dexpicit, quum sit et 
omnium rector ct amator suorum ; sed in adversis unumquem- 
que explorat ct examinat ; ingonium singulorum periculis ponsi- 
tat, usque ad extromam mortem yoluntatem hominis sciscitatur, 
nihil sibi posse perire sccurus. Itaque ut aurum ignibus, sic nos 
discriminibus arguimur. Quam pulcrum spectaculum Deo, quum 
christianus cum dolore congreditur, quum advorsum minas et 
supplicia et tormenta componitur! quum strepitum mortis ct 
horrorem carnificis irridons insultat ! quum libertatem suam ad- 
vorsus reges et principos crigit, soli Deo, cuius est, codit, cte.! 
Nevertholoss Minucius xi. 6. intimates (but as an opinion coming 
from his opponent,) that the Christians believed, that God judges 
man not so much according to his conduct, as according Lo his 
own oternal decroes. But ho refutes this view as erroneous. 

@) Clem. Cob. p. 79: txdiv torw (4 Bac. réiv obgevéiv) cv Seay onre, 
réiv mds rov Osby ry meouigeaw éoyyxérar, Ilo then shows (p. 80.), 
how man himself, and in accordance with his own nature, ought 
to cultivate the talents which God has given him. As tho horse 
is not expected to plough (aftor the custom of the ancients), 
nor the ox to serve for the purpose of riding, but as none is re- 
quired to do moro than his nature will allow him to do, so man 
can only be expected to strive aftor holiness, because he re- 
ceived the powor of doing it. According to Clement man is 
accountable for that sin alone, which proceeds from free choice, 
Strom. ii, p. 4615 it is also frequently in our powor to acquire 
both discernment and strength, ibid. p. 462, Cloment knows 
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nothing of a gratia irrosistibilix, Strom. viii. p. 855: obve adv 
dnws coders 6 colomuevos. ob vag torw drbuyos, dAAG revrhs [uctdrov 
inovclong noel rgocugerindig aTrebors red owrnglav Oud nal vag evronas daafaey 
6 dDeurez, wg ay £S abrot deunrinds meds dbregov dv nal Bobrorro trav te 
algeriw nol ray Pevarbiy A. os As 

@) Comp. tho wholo of tho third book of the work de prin- 
cip. According to Origen there is no accountability without 
liberty ; do prine, ii. 5. Red. p. 188: © If mon wore corrupt by 
nature, and could not possibly do good, God would appear as 
the judgo not of actions, but of nutural faculties ;” (comp. what 
Minucius says on this point.) Comp. de pring. i. 5. 3, and con- 
tra Cels, iv. 3. Opp. i p. 50d: egeriis uty dev avtans rd exovow, 
advetrsg abrig nal sav obolcey. 

®) Tren. iv. 4. p. 231. 32, (Gr. 281); Sed frumentum quidem 
et palom, inanimalia ct irrationabilia oxistentia, naturaliter talia 
facta sunt: homo vero rationabilis cb secundum hoc similis Deo, 
liber in arbitrio factus ct suw potestatis ipse sibi causa est, ut 
aliquando quidom frumentum, aliguando autem palen fiat; Ire- 
naous founds algo the accountability of man upon this argument. 
Comp. iv. 15. p. 245, (Gu. 318.) iv. 87, p. 281. 82, (Gr. 374. 75): 
Ei placer of Lev Dadros, of de ayuda! yeydveeaiy, ob')’ obror éveuvaral, dvres deyatol, 
rouliros ye narecdevdodnouy obs sxeTbor maurrol, obrus yeyovires, LAN’ 
dered of revres rig abriig eior Obasws, Ouvamervel re narcayel noi orpteiscr 7b 
aryanay, neti Suvdwevor aca ceroPanel abrd noel to wroHoc Siaiog ral mae" 
eeuimerg rors ebvomoupévarg, xe! oroAd empdregov mages ag of mutv sorauvolvros, 
nel dSing ruyxyavoues Maorughag ris rol narod xee)érou exAroyg woul serioviig® 
of Os narauriGivras nal d&iug ruyydvovar Calas rH'g rol xaAoU nel dyadad cero 
Borjs, Comp. also iv. 39. p, 385. (Gr. 380.) v. 27. p.825, (Gr, 412.) 
But according to Irenwus tho freedom of man iy not only seen 
in his works, but also in his faith, iv. 37. p. 282, (Gr. 3768 below), , 
comp. also tho fragmont of tho sermon de fide p. 342, (Gr. 
467.) * 

®) Tortullian defended the itlea of liberty expecially in oppo- 
sition to Marcion: “ Ilow could man who ,was destined to rulo 
over the wholo croation, be a slave in respect to himself, not 
having obtained the faculty of reigning over himuclf? Advers. 
Marcion, ii. 8. 6. 9. comp, Neander Antignost. p. 872—378," 


* Even the opponents of the doctrine of human liberty are compelled to 
acknowledge this remarkable consensus Patrum of tho first period, such as 
Calvin, but in order to account for it, they strangely onuugh suppose a gene- 
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00) « decordiny to the Gnosties there is a fate which stunds 
in intimate connection with the sturs, and ts brought about by 
their instrumentality,” ete. Baur, Gnosis, p. 232, But the doc- 
irvine of hurhan freedom is of importance in the opinion of the 
author of the Clementine llomilies, e.g. Lom. iti, 69,2 ag 3 der 
abacBeiy edyrapsovodvrees butte b yuéregog ddMEe vods. VOL ii, p. 335 and 395. 
398.99. Credner, 1. ¢, iii. p. 283. 290, 294. 


8 58, 


d. IMMORTALITY. 


Olshausen, antiquissimorum ecclesia griece patrum deimmortahtato sen 
tentie recensentur, Osterprogramm. 1827. reviewed by Ullmann in Stu- 
dien und Kritiken, i, 2, p. 425. [Comp. Knapp, 1. ¢. p. 460,] 


Tho theologians of tho primitive ago did not so com- 
pletely agree concerning the immortality of tho soul. 
They were far from denying tho doctrine itself, or on- 
tortaining any doubts respeeting the possibility of the 
thing. But some of thom, ¢. g. Justin, Tatian and Thoo- 
philus,() from various reasons supposed the oxistenco of 
a soul’ which, though mortal in itself, or at least indiffe- 
rout in relation to mortality or immortality, cithor acquires 
immortality as a promised roward by its union with the 
spirit and tho right uso of its liberty, or in tho opposite 
sase porishos together with tho body. Thoy laid groat 
stress upon the liberty of man, by incans of which ro- 
somblance to God was alone to be obtained, They far- 
thor imaginpd Cin accordance with tho throofold divi- 
sion) that the soul receives the seeds of immortal life 
only by becoming connected with the spirit, as the high- 
or and less trammolled life of roason. And, lastly, thoy 
may have beon induced by othor philosophical hypothesos 
concerning tho nature of tho soul, to adopt the aforcsaid 


ral misapprehension of this doctrine! -¢ On this account we must always 
consider it wremeahable phenomenon that the very doch ines which afterwards 
caused disruptions in the Christian church, ave scarcely ever mentioned in the 
primitive church. Yaniel, Tatian, p. 200. 
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notion. On the contrary Tertullian and Origen, whose 
views differed on other subjects, agreed in this one point, 
that they, in accordance with their peculiar notions con- 
cerning tho nature of the soul, looked upon its immorta- 
lity as ossential to it.) 


“) On the question whether tho view advocated by the aged 
man in Justin dial. ¢. Tryph. § 4. is the opinion of the author 
himself, or not ?—as well as on the meaning of tho passage : dad 
Bay obde daradvjoxen Onul adous ras puyds ey, comp. the commen- 
taries, Olshauson 1. ¢., Résslor Bibl. i. p. 141. Mohlor Patrologio, 
i, p. 242. and Daniels Tatian, p. 224. Zatian speaks moro dis- 
tinctly contra Grane. c. 13: che éorw dXdvares 4 pu ch wad saurgy") 
Syqrh 88. aAAG Bbvearct 4 adr} nel wh cderodvqone. whoner wey oceg need 
Aberee werd rob oujwcurog fu) ybonovon, ray dagdercer, dviorcerces 0: tig borspav 
eal ourrehsign rod xdowov odv ro coluars, Devarov dice riynmelag ev adaveoic 
AuuBdvavon. wdrw OF ob SrAoxer, xclv weds xaledy AVIA, rAv emiyverow rou syeou 
werornutvy. xed sauray yap oxbros gor nol oddey év abr Qwrevdv...(Joh. i.) 
vee MLoen yee ota abrh rd vedi towoe, doug dc ba abrod. x. x. Ansa duCu= 
vice 8: xsxrnwévn ray rot Delov mishueceros, obln dor aPondyros, civégyerae Ob 
neds dereo adriay ddnys? xogia ro cvetuc, Theophilus (ad Aut, ii, 27.) 
starts the question: was Adam crcated aith a mortal, or immor- 
tal nature ? and replies: neither the one, nor the other, but ho 
was fitted for both (dsarmdv duporéguv), in order that ho might re- 
ceive immortality asa reward, and becoma God (yémra eds), 
if he aspired after it by rondoring obedicnco to the Divine com- 
mandments; but that he might becomo the author of his own 
ruin, if ho did the works of the devil, and disoboyed God.” 

@) The opposition which Tertullian raised to tho doctrine of 
Theophilus, etc. was connected with his notions concerning the 
twofold division of the soul, that of Origon with his views on 
pre-oxistence. (I'or the latter would casily dispose of tho ob- 
jection that the soul must have an ond, because it has had a be- 
ginning.) Comp. however Tert. do anima xi, xiv. xv. Accord- 
ing to Orig. Exhort. ad Mart. 47. Opp. i. p. 807. de prine. ii, 11. 
4, p. 105, and ili, 1, 18. p, 122. it is both the inheront principle of 


* xaf iauety is wanting in the most recent manuscripts, vido Daniel, p, 228 


on this passage. 
p About the view of the Thnetopsychites (arabici), compare below the 
chapter on eschatology. 


ON SIN, TUR FALL OF TUG First MAN, &c. 1538 
i 


life in the soul, and its natural relation to God, which securo 
ity immortality ; comp. Thomasius, p. 159. 


‘Lhe whole question however had more of a philosophical, than Christian 
bearing, as the idea of immortality itself ig abstract-negative. On the’ 
other hand, the believer by faith lays hold of eternal life in Christ as 
something really existing, The Chtistian dociring of immortality can- 
not therefore be considered apart from the person, work, and kingdom 
of Christ, and must rest upon Christian perceptions anid promises, 


8 59, 


ON SIN, THE FALL OF TUE FIRST MAN AND ITS CONSE- 
QUENCES. 


Wauleh, J. G., (Th. Ch. Lilienthal) do Pelagianismo ante Polagium, Jen. 
1738. 4. Ijusdem historia doctrine de peccato originis; bothin: Mis. 
cellaneis sacris, Amstel, 1744.4. Zorn, J., Commentatio de sententiis 
eorum patrum, quorum auetoritas ante Augustinum plurimum valuit, 
de peceato originali, Gtt, 1801. 4. 


However much the primitive church was inclined, as 
wo have already scer¢to look with:a favourable cye at 
the bright side of man Chis ideal nature), yet she did not 
endeavour to conceal his dark sido, by means of falso 
idealism. Though it cannot be said, that the doctrine of 
human depravity was the only principle npon which tho 
entire theoloyy of that tune was founded, yet ovory 
Christian was convinced by his consciousness of the ex- 
istence of such a universal corruption, and felt the con- 
trast between the ideal and tho real, and tho effects of sin 
in destroying tho harmony of life. Such feclings wore 
proportionate to the notions which were cntertained con- 
cerning the liberty of man. 

In opposition to tho opinion that conviction of sin ac- 
companied by poworful excitement, which attains to a 
souse of pardon only after intornal struggles, is alono the 
guro criterion and indispensable condition of the Christ- 
ian’s character, we may safcly rofor to tho primitive 
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church, in which, to say the least, such a notion of sin 
did not prevail. On the contrary foclings of gratitude 
and joy on account of the finished work of the Saviour, 
were more wnivorsally entertained, and counterbalancod 
by oxtcrnal contests aud persecutions, rather than by in- 
ternal struggles. The martyrdom of so many of tho 
carly Christians may be considered as a continuation of 
the eclobration of tho passion of Christ in tho church ; 
dogmatic theology, on the contrary, celebrated Christ- 
mas and Eastor. But in later times, when persecutions 
ecascd, mon had recourse to monkish asectism and a sys- 
tem of self-torture, as artificial substitutes. It then. be- 
camo a duty imperative upon the church to cultivate tho 
internal martyrdom in opposition to external triumphs. 
The former consisted in the subjection of tho hoart to 
the powor of the Holy Spirit in tho sense of Augustine, 
which prepared the way for the regeneration of the 
church in after ages. Herve wo should be on our guard 
against a twofold « crror. Tho one is, to look for tho } S2INO 
disposition during the first conturits which provailod in 
lator times, and “consequently cithor to assert its oxist- 
cnco, or to speak disparagingly of primitive Christianity 
because of its absonce. Tho other is, to overlook the 
necossity for furthor dovelopemonts, and to maintain that 
evorything ought to havo remained in ils stato of com- 
parative childhood or youth. 


8 60. 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF SIN IN GENERAL. 


Suicor, Thesaurus sub éuagrém, dudernua, duagria, Suaerwarss, Krabbe, dio 
Lehre von der Stinde und dem Tode, Mamburg 1886. (dopmatico-oxo- 
frotical.) “filler, Julius, die Christliche Lehvo yon der Stinde, Breslau 
1844, 2 vols, 


The definitions of the nature of sin wero to a great ox- 
tont indofinite and unsettled during this poriod,(-) The 
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heretical sccts of the Gnostics in genoral Cand in thiy 
particular thoy wore tho forerunnors of Manicheism), 
starting with their dualistic notions, cithor ascribed. tho 
origin OF evil to the domiur gus, or maintained that ib was 
libero inmattor..) On tho other hand, the orthodox 
theologians generally speaking agrecd in tracing the 
source of ovil to human volition, and clearing God from 
all imputation.@) Such a view wonld casily load to the 
opinion of Origen, that moral ovil is something noga- 
tive.4) 


(.) A propor definition is given e g. by Clement of Alox- 
andria, Pad. i. 13. p. 158. 159.: wiv rd caged rby Adyor rov aghiv, 
rodro cyucernuc eer, Virtue on tho contrary is (dger)) Screg 
apunglis obupavog iad rol Adyou weg) bdov rv Bl, lence sin is algo dig- 
obedience to God: absine yotv bre iucgra 6 wptirog dv Dgumog, noel 
moghnouss rol @evd, Ile furthor considers sin on etymological 
grounds as CVYOV. 06.005 FE clvceyang cya rd Anupeerotwevoy atty dic rav 
rot Adyou draocgriav yiviuevoy nel cindrus xarciodor dudergua. Tortullian 
from a more practical point of view ascribod the ovigin of sin 
to the impatience (incowsistency) of man, do pat. 5. (p. 143.) : 
Nam ut compendio dictum sit, omne peceatum impationtia 
adseribendum. comp. Cypr. de bono pat. p. 218 Orig. de 
pring, i. 9.2. Opp. Thi. p, 97. (Red. p. 216.) also bolioves, that 
laziness and aversion to any exertions for the purpose of porse- 
voring in good, ay well as turning from tho path of virtua, are 
the cause ofsin; for going astray is nothing but becoming bad; 
to be bad only mcans not to bo good, ote. comp. Schnitzer, p. 
14.0. 

®) Now and then even orthodox theologians ascribe tho 
origin of evil to sensuality; comp. however Clem. Strom, iv. 
3G, p. 688. 39. : Obxour ating ai naurargaccovres THS WAMOEWG Xe) Hebi 
Covres rd cma ob ovvogtivres rv xaruonevyy rod dvedwou dgddv erode ray 
obgeeved Mec yevomadvyy, nel rqv raw aiodnosuy epyesieands webs sve cur 
roivovocy, rh re mean nal meen awedg Th HAAdY, ob arehs noovajy sera, dev 
tridsarinoy ylercr ris rymardrns Th O.9 Luyhs rd olngrqgioy rodro. atv 
wre An’ ole dyaniv 4 Puy Oar, obre ub xandy Ober 7d obiuc, obdi urn, 
Ben tori dyadoy, roto ie nanar, stol yde ouv nel weobryrig riveg x. 1. A. 


GO) Clem. Strom, vil. 2, p. Bh, : raring a au eden wrelrg dvalriog 
(6 O26.) 
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(4) Orig, de princ. I. c, and in Joh, T. tic. 7. Opp. iv. p. 65. 
G6: ation 4 naxia obdév éorw (with reference to the word «dé in 
John i, 3.) ere acai ods by ruyydver, J. Miller, 1. ¢. p. 182, 


8 GL. 


INTERPRETATION OF TIE NARRATIVE OF TIE FALL. 


The documents which have been preserved in the fivo 
books of Mosos form tho historical foundation not only 
of the doctrine of the creation of the world in general, 
and of man in particular, but also of the doctrino of the 
origin of sin, which appears realized in the history of 
Adam. Some writors howovor rojcctcd theliteral interpre- 
tation of this narrative. Thus Origen (after tho oxamplo 
of Philo)() rogarded it ag a typo, historically clothed, of 
that which takes place in moral agents everywhere, and 
at all times.@.) It is difficult to ascertain how far Lreneus 
adhered to the letter of the narrativo ;(3) Tertullian un- 
hesitatingly pronounced in favour ‘of its historical inter- 
protation.4) Both tho Gnostics and tho author of tho 
Clomontine Homilics rojoctod this viow on dogmatic 
grounds.©) 


1) Philo perceives in that narrative redros rig ~puyiis, vido 
Dihno, p. 841. and hig essay in the theologische Studion und 
Krit. 1833, 4 part. 

®) Clement considers the narrativo of the fall partly as fact, 
and partly as allegory. Strom. v. 11. p. 689. 90. (Serpent = 
image of voluptuousness.,) On the othor hand Origen regards 
it as purely allegorical, de prince. iv, 16. Opp. T. i. p. 174, 
contra Cels. iv, 40. p. 534. Adam is called man, therefore: 
tv roig Doxalior wegl rod * Addu ely DuowAoyes Muitiohs re aeel ritg rol dvederay 
pba... oboe abreag aregl avdg rivog ug aegl GAou rol yévoug ratira odoxovrog 
rod Seiou Abyou. Concerning the further application of allegorical 
intorpretation to the particulars of the narrative (the act of 
clothing our first parents in skins as a symbol of spiritual in- 
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vestiture) comp. Meth. in Phot. Bibl, c. 234. and 293. On the 
other side see Orig. Fragm. in Gen. T. ii. p, 29. where both the 
literal interpretation is excluded, and tho allegorical exposition 
is called in question. 

©) According to tho fragment of Anastasius Sinaita in Mas- 
suet, p. 844. Ironaus must be understood as having explained 
the temptation by the serpent (in opposition to the Ophites), 
mewarinds, not toroginéis, but itis not cvident to what oxtent he 
did so. But Irenwus speaks clsewhore plainly enough of the 
fall of Adam as an historical fact, iii. 18. (Gr. 20.) p. 211. (Gr. 
248.) iii, 21. (Gr. 31.) p. 218. (Gr. 259 ) ss. 

“@) Tert. adv. Judaos, ii. p. 184, de virg. vel 11. adv. Mare. 
ij. 2 ss. and other passages. IIc insists upon the literal inter- 
pretation of the particulars of the narrative, as they succeeded 
each other in ordor of time: de resurr, carn. 61; Adam anto 
nomina animalibus cnunciavit, quam do arboro docerpsit ; ante 
etiam prophotavit, quam voravit. 

) On the Gnostic (Basilidian) doctrine of tho fall (sbyxyvms 
dexiny) comp, Clom. Strom. ii, 20. p. 488. Gicseler Studion u, 
Krit. 830, p. 396, Baur, p. 211, The author of the Clementine 
Tomilics goes so far in idealizing Adam, as to conyert the histo- 
rical porson into a puroly mythical being (like the Adam-Cad- 
mon of the Cabbalists) while he represonts Jive as far inferior to 
him. ILenco Adam could not trespass, but sin makos its first 
appearance in Cuin; vide Credner, ii, 258. iii, 284. Baur, 
Gnosis, p. 889. On the other hand the Gnostic Cainitos ren- 
dored homage to Cain as tle representative of freedom from 
tho thraldom of the demiurgus; tho Sothites considered Cain 
as the ropresontative of the hylic, Abel as that of the psychical, 
and Scth as that of tho pneumatic principle, as the ideal of hu- 
manity. Neander Kirchongeschichto i 2, p. 758. 59, [translat, 
ii, p. 105. 106.) 


§ 62. 
STATE OF INNOCENCE AND FALL. 


Tho Fathers of tho primitive chur’ 
opinions concerning the original oxe 
man!) and the naturo of his sin.@) sour uaey a vouer- 
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ed that tho temptation of tho serpent was a real Lompta- 
tion to sin, and accordingly that tho transgression of the 
Divine commandment was to be considered as a fall from 
a state of innocenco followed by disastrous effects upon 
man. Tho Ophites alone thought Cat least in one ro- 
spect’) that by this ovent man was elevated to his propor 
dignity, and prepared for the enjoyment of full lherty, 
because the prohibition had. proceeded from the joalonsy 
of Jaldabaoth, but the act of disobedience had boon 
brought about by the intervention of wisdom (Sophia), 
the symbol of which is the serpent.C) 


() These wore especially exaggerated by the author of the 
Clementine Homilies (see the preceding §.) Adam possessed 
prophetic gifts (Crednor, ii, p. 248, and Baur, p. 863.) which 
however Tortullian do rosurr. carn, ¢. 61. also ascribed to him. 
Tho Ophiles taught that Adam and Eve had light and luminous 
bodios, sec Baur, p. 187. The theologians, previous to the time 
of Augustine, attached less value to what was afterwards callod 
justitia oviginalis. According to Theophilus of Autioch (ad 
Aut. it. 24, 27.) Adam was viens, and had to bo treated ag a 
child; le was noither mortal, nor immortal, but capable of 
cithor mortality or immortality. Clomont of Aloxandria main- 
tains the samo, Strom. vi, 12, p. 788: © They may learn from 
us (says ho in opposition to tho Gnostics), that Adam was 
created a perfect boing, not in rolation to his moral exccllencies, 
but in respect to his eapauetty of choosing virtue; for there is 
cortainly a differcnce botwoen tho aptitude to virtue, and tho 
real possession of it. God will have us to be happy by our 
own cxortions, hence it belongs to the nature of the soul to do- 
termino itself, ote.” Comp. Baur, Gnosis, p. 498. Tle thus 
limits the original excellencics, Strom. iv. p. 632. to what iy 
purely human, viz. talonts: obdty ydg réiv yaganrngiCovray vv cl ecdaou 
iBécy 76 no.) jeopardy evedenoevadr@. 

©) Clement of Alewandria conceives that it was voluptuous- 
ness which caused the fall of the firss man. Coh. p. 86: dps 
arrnyoodircs ydovy eal yasrégc demovon, xouniee ynivn eg Drag TeEDO/EVA, 
comp. Sivom. iii, 17, p. 559. (470 Sylb.) Clement does not 
(like the Eneratites whom he combats) find fault with the co. 
habitation of our first parents ag a sinful act in itsel(, but hoe ob- 
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jects that it took place too soon; this is also implied in the 
passage Strom. ii. 19. p, 481: ra uty aloyeds ofrog mgodiuus erero, 
arbmeavog 77 yuvcunt, 

%) The Ophites confound their own doctrines, for at one 
time thoy rendor Divine homage to the serpent, at another they 
gay, that Eve had boen seduced by it. Epiph. Iler. 37. 6, 
Baur, p. 178 flwe. 


8 63. 
THE EFFECTS OF TITE FALL. 


Death was the punishment which God had thrcatened 
to inflict npon the transgressors of his laws. Novertho- 
less the act of transgrossion was not immediately suc- 
eceded by death, but by a train of ovils which came both 
upon man and woman. Accordingly both death and 
physical cvils were considored as tho offects of Adam’s 
sin; thus e« g. by Jreneus and othors.C-) But the 
opinions of the Fathors were not as yet fully developed 
concerning the moral depravity of overy individual, and 
tho existouce of sin in mankind genorally, as the effect 
of the sin of tho first man. Many felt too much dis- 
posed to look upon sin as tho voluntary act of a ioral 
agent, to couccive of a kind of horeditary tendency 
transmitted from one genecratién to another. The sinful 
acts of ovory individual appeared to them loss tho necos- 
sary consoquence of the first sin, than a voluntary repe- 
tition of it.) In order to oxplain the mystorious power 
which almost compels mon to sin, they had recourse not 
so much to oviginal sin, as to a supposed influence of the 
demons, which however cannot constrain any man to tres- 
pass.0) Tertullian and Origen alike favoured tho theory 
of original sin, but on difforont grounds. Origen thought 
that the soul of man was stained with sin even in its 
former state, and thus enters in a sinful condition into 
the world, To this idea was added another which was 
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allicd to the notions of Gnostics and Manichioans, viz. 
that physical gencration is in itsolf a sinful act.) Ac- 
cording to Tertullian the soul propagates itself with all 
its detects and fanlis, as matter is propagated. Tho 
phraso vitinm originis, which was first used by him, is in 
perfect accordance with such a view.4) But both were 
far from considering inherent depravity as coustituting 
accountability, and still farther from believing in the en- 
tire absonco of human liberty.@) 


) Tren, iii, 23. (85 Gr.) p. 221. (263 Gr.) : Condomnationem 
autem transgrogsionis accopit homo twdia ct terrenum laborem 
et manducaro panem in sudoro vultus sui ot converti in terram, 
Ox qua assumtus est; similiter aulom mulicr tidia ot labores et 
gemitus ot tristitias partus et servitium, é. ¢. ut scrvirot viro suo, 
ut negue malodictia Doo in totam poriront, neque sino inere- 
pationo persoverantes Doum contomnoront. (comp. ¢. 37. p. 264 
Grabo.) ib. V. 15. p. 3811, (423 Greee,).........propter inobedicn- 
tie peccatum stbsecuti sunt languores hominibus. V. 17. p. 
313. (p. 426.) V. 23, p, 820. (p. 485.) : Sed quoniam Deus 
vorax est, mondax autem serpens, do eflectu ostensum est, morto 
subsecuta cos qui manducaverunt Simul enim cum osea ct 
mortem adsciverunt, quoniam inobedientes manducabant: ino- 
bediontia autem Doi mortem infort ot aqg. (ILonce tho dovil is 
callod » murdorer from tho boginning.) According to Cyprian 
do bono paticntia p. 212, oven the highor physical strength, of 
man (along with immortality) was lost by the fall; Origen also 
connected the exixtenco of evil in the world with sin. Comp. 
abovo § 48. 

@) Athenagoras © g. knows so littlo of original sin, as to sup~ 
pose, de rosurr. mort. 12, that the natural birth of man gives 
him a title to immortality : ro ds abriy ev sauroig dyarkuaropogotar 
tov wornrdy, vol ra cuvemipepondvarg neal Aoyixtis xplaewe wearoyudvors rive 
aac) diapovny darenrnowosy 6 woinrys, Ive yivdonovres rby éaeureiv worry noel ray 
rovrou divayiv re col coplay, viuw ve ouverduevor nal dixn, rovrarg curdrasevin 
Cos avbrag os riy wporaBotouy expdrvvey Conv, naloreg ev Bagroly noi 
ynivos ivrig ounow x 7, A—According to Clement of Alenandria 
man now stands in the samo relation to the tempter,;in whieh 
Adam stood prior to the fall, Coh. p. 7: es yag é cirersdy, dua San 
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pay rijv Bbc, viv de 40n nal vous &Adoug cuMouieroug sig Sdvarov beropiguy 
comp. Pad. i. 18. 158. 59. Clement indeed admits the univer- 
sality of sin among men, Pad. ill. 12. p. 807: 7 wiv yee amar. 
rdvew con tupurev nal xovév; but the very circumstance that some 
appear to him by nature better than others (Strom. i. 6. p. 336.) 
shows that he did not consider man as absolutely depraved, 
nor pass a general sweeping judgment upon the whole human 
race, as if all formed but one vast mass of corruption. None 
commits iniquity for its own sake, Strom. i. 17. p. 8368. But he 
rejects the doctrine of original sin properly called in the strong- 
est torma, Strom. ili 16..p. 556. 57: Asyérwouy quid wot emdgvercey rd 
yenndiv waudiov } vig bord rdp rod Adam brovérreaney dgdy, rd undsy vagy jaa. 
He does not regard the passige Ps. li. 5. as decisive. (Comp. 
the above passages on liberty and sin in general,) 

@) Athen, leg. c. 25. Tatian contra Grace. c. 7. and tho pas- 
sage quoted § 68. 

(4) On the one hand Origen, by insisting upon the freedom 
of the human will, forms a strong contrast with Augustine, and 
maintains that concupiscence in itself is not sinful, as long as it 
docs not produce resolutions; guilt only arisos when wo yield 
to it, de prine. ili. 2.2, Opp. T. i. p. 139. (Red. p. 279.) and 
iii, 4. (de humanis tentationibus.) But on the other he formally 
adopts the idea of original sin, by asserting that the human soul 
does not come into the world in a state of innocence, because 
it has already committed sin in its formor condition; do princ. 
iii. 5. Opp. T. i. p. 140. 50. (Red. p. 809 flwg.) Concerning 
the generation of man sce Tom. xv, in Matth. § 23. Opp. iii. 
p. 685. Tom. viii, in Ley. Opp. ii: p. 229. ahd xii. p, 251: 
Omnis qui ingreditur hune mundum in quadam contaminatione 
effici dicitur (Job xiv. 4. 5.).,....Qmnis ergo homo in patre et 
in matre pollutus est, solus vero Jesus Dominus meus in hanc 
generationem mundus ingressus cst, et in matre non est pollutus, 
Ingressus ost enim corpus incontaminatum. 

®) Tert. de anima ¢. 40: Ita omnis anima co usque in Adam 
censetur, donce in Christo reconseatur; tamdiu immunda, 
quamdiu recenseatur. Poceatrix autem, quia immunda, recipieng 
ignominiam ex carnis socictato. c. 41. Ifo makes use of the 
phrase vitiwn originis, and maintains that man in his present 
corrupt state has got into the habit of sinning, while his true 
nature tends to virtue. Ie therefore distinguishes naturale quo- 

M 
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dammodo from proprie naturale. Quod enim a Deo est, non tam 
extinguitur, quam obumbratur. Potest enim obumbrari, quia 
non est Deus, extingut non potest, guia a Deo est. 

‘) That e, g. Tertullian was far from imputing original sin to 
children as actual transgression, may be seen from his remark- 
able expression concerning the baptism of infants, de bapt. 18. 
comp. § 72. and Neander, Antignosticus, p. 209 flwge. 455 flwg. 
—His disciple Cyprian also acknowledges inherent depravity, 
and defends infant-baptism on that ground; but he does not 
go farther than asserting, that it serves to purify infants from 
the guilt of others which is imputed to them, but not from any 
guilt which is properly their own. Ep, 64. Comp. Rettberg, 
p. 317 fiwg. 


FOURVTIL SBHEOTION 


CHRISTOLOGY AND SOTERIOLOGY. 


8 64, 
ON CHRISTOLOGY IN GENERAL. 


Martini, Versuch, einer pragmatischen Geschichte des Dogma von der 
Gottheit Christi, Rostock 1800, 8. *Dorner, Entwickelungsgeschichte 
der Christologie. Stuttgardt 1889. 


Tue incarnation of the Godman is the principal dog- 
roatic idea of this poriod. Tho Fathers of the primitive 
church regarded it as a manifestation of the free grace of 
God, as the most glorious of all revelations and developo- 
monts, and as tho perfection and crown of creation, rather 
than as the more effect of the sin of man. Thus the 
Christology of this poriod forms both tho continuation of 
theology, and the supploment of anthropology. 


This may be seen not only in the theologians of tho Alexan- 
drian school (comp. the passages concerning the Logos,) but also 
in the case of those who hold moro positive views. Though 
Ireneus, Tertullian (comp. the subsequent §§ and Tertull. de 
carne Christi 6.),and Cyprian (in the passage below) intimatoly 
connect the appearance of our Lord with the existence of sin, 
yet the latter thinks that it behoved Christ, to come into tho 
flesh not on account of tho sin of Adam, but because of the dis- 
obedience of his descendants, on whom former revelations did 
not produce any effect, (in much the samo manner as Ieb. i, 1.) 
Cypr. de idol, van, p. 15.: Quod. vero Christus sit, et-quo modo 
per ipsum. nobis salus venerit, sic est ordo, sic ratio. Judais 
primum erat apud Deum gratia. Sic olim justi crant, sic ma- 
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jores eorum religionibus obcdiebant. Inde illis et regni subli- 
mitas floruit ct generis magnitudo provenit. Sed illi negligentes, 
indisciplinati et superbi postmodum facti, et fiducia patrum in- 
flati, dum divina precepta contemnunt, datam sibi gratiam per- 
diderunt......Nec non Deus antec predixerat fore, ut vergente 
seculo, ct mundi fine jam proximo, ex omni gentd et populo ct 
loco cultores sibi allegeret Deus multo fideliores et melioris ob- 
sequii; qui indulgentiam de divinis muneribus haurirent, quam 
acceptam Judwi contemtis religionibus perdidissent. Hujus 
igitur indulgentie, gratiz disciplineque arbiter et magister, 
sermo et filius Dei mittitur, qui per prophetas omnes retro illu- 
minator et doctor humani generis predicabatur. Hic est virtus 
Dei, hic ratio, hic sapientia ejus et gloria. Hic in virginem illa- 
bitur, carnem, Spiritu Sancto cooperante, induitur. Deus cum 
homine miscetur. Hic Deus noster, hic Christus est, qui media- 
tor duorum; hominem induit, quem perducatad patrem. Qued 
homo est, esse Christus volutt, ut et homo posstt esse quod Chris- 
tus est. comp. Rettberg p. 305. 


8 65. 
THE GODMAN. 


Together with indefinite and more general expressions 
concerning the higher nature of Jesus(!) and his Mes- 
sianic character,@) we find even in the primitive church 
allusions to the timate connection subsisting between his 
Divine and human natures. But the relation in which 
they stand to cach other, is not exactly defined, nor is the 
part which either takes in the composition of his person, 
philosophically determined.@:) The earlier Fathers en- 
deavoured on the one hand, to avoid the error of the 
Ebionites and Artemonites, who considered Jesus only as 
the son of Joseph and Mary, (while the more moderate 
Nazarenes, in accordance with the Catholic church, ad- 
mitted the supernatural conception.)¢) On the other, 
they combated still more decidedly the tendency of the 
Docetee, who rejected the true humanity of Christ.) 
They also opposed the opinion of Cerinthus and Basili- 
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des, who asserted, that the Logos (Christ) had descended 
upon the man Jesus at his baptism; the still more fanci- 
ful notions of Marcion, according to which Christ appear- 
ed as Deus ex machina; and lastly, the view of Valenti- 
nus, who admitted that Christ was born of Mary, but 
maintained that he made use of her only as of a channel, 
by which he entered into this finite world.) 


®) Thus in, the letter of Pliny to Trajan (Ep. x. 97,.): carmen 
Christo quasi Deo dicere.—The suporior excellency of his doe- 
trines elevates Christ over the rest of mankind (according to 
dustin Martyr, Apol. L 14.) 2 Bocngs?s Oe nook oovrowol mas’ abrou Abyor ys- 
ydracw ob yee copioris barheyer, AAG Obvopig Oeod 4 Nryos adrot Ay, and 
this human wisdom would be sufficient by itself (according to ¢. 
22.), to secure to Jesus the predicate of the Son of God, evon 
though he were nothing but a mere man. Dut he is more than 
this; ibidem. Origen also points to the oxtraordinary personal 
character of Jesus (apart from his Divine dignity) which he con- 
siders as the bloom and crown of humanity: contra Cels, 1. 29. 
Opp. T. i. p. 847, (in relation to Plato do rep. i. p. 329. and 
Plutarch in vita Themistoclis.)— Jesus, tho meanest and hum- 
blestof all Seriphii, yet caused a greater commotion in the world, 
than either Themistocles or Pythagoras, or Plato, yea than any 
wise man, prince of general.” Ife unites in himsolf all human 
excellencies, while others have distinguished themselves by par- 
ticular virtues, or particular actions; ho is tho miracle of tho 
world! ¢. 30. (He reasons altogether like modern apologists.) 
Minucius Felix does not go beyond tho nogative dofinition, that 
Jesus was more than a mere man; generally speaking we find 
ii tis writings little or nothing of positive Christology. Octav. 
29. § 2, 8. (comp. with 9. 5.): Nam quod religioni nostra homi- 
nem noxium et crucem ejus adscribitis, longo de vicinia verita- 
tis erratis, qui putatis Doum credi aut meruisse noxium aut po- 
tuisse terrenum. Ne ille miscrabilis, cujus in homine mortali 
spes omnis innititur; totum enim ejuy auxilium cum extincto 
homine finitur. Comp. Novatian do trin, 14.: Si homo tantum- 
modo Christus, cur spes in illum ponitur, cum spes in homine 
maledicta referatur ? 

®) Justin. M. Apol. 5. 30 ss, dial. c. Tr. tho whole context, 
Novatian de trin. ¢. 9. Orig. contra Cels. in various places. 
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®) Tren. iii, 16. (18 Gr.) 18. (20 Gr.) p. 211. (248 Gr.) : frwose 
ov nodes mectpayev riv oumov rp @ed.... .EF uj ovrgridy 6 dySewr0g 
rg Qed, abe ay Rouvady wsracyél rig dPSagciag. "Bde yde rv pcofray 
@xob re nal dvedimow dice Wing arpdg Excerégous olnsiirnrog els pidtav nel dus 
vor Tos duporérous ouayayel) nad Osu wiv waguorjoas Thy deerov, cy 
Agdivaig 5: yvagicu Ost. c. 19, (21.) p. 212. 18, (250.) : “Qomee yee qv 
diSeumog Ineo weigaod#, ourws nal Mog Wve, Ooucd# jovydlovres wey rod Abm 
you iv rg wend leodar ee eee Heel Craugeicdoas xa) daodwpone ovyyive 
Mivov d: ry duSochry dv rei vintiy xa) Uromven neal yonoredeodeu nal dvieraode 
xi dvarauGdévese, Comp. Novatian de trin. ¢. 18.: Quoniam si 
ad hominem veniebat, ut mediator Dei et hominum esse debe- 
ret, oportuit illum cum eo esse et yerbum carnem fieri, ut in se- 
motipso concordiam confibularet terrenorum pariter atque ccles- 
tium, dum utriusque partis in se connectens pignora, et Deum 
homini et hominem Deo copularet, ut merito filius Dei per as- 
sumtionem carnis filius hominis, et filius hominis per receptionem 
Dei verbi filius Dei effici possit. IIoc altissimum atque recon- 
ditum sacramentum ad salutem generis humani ante szecula des- 
tinatum, in Domino Jesu Christo Deo et homine invenitur im- 
pleri, quo conditio generis humani ad fructum stern salutis 
posset adduci. 

“) Comp. § 23, 24, and §42. 1. On the mild manner in which 
Justin M. dial. c. Tryph. § 48. and Origen (in Matth. T, xvi. ¢. 12. 
Opp. ii. p. 722. comparison with the blind man, Mark x. 46.) 
judged of the view of the Ebionites, see Neander Kirchenges- 
chichte i. p. 616. 17. [transl. ii. p. 12. 18.] But Origen ex- 
presses himself in stronger terms in Hom. xv. in Jerem. ib. p. 
296 : erdkunoc yap werd ri cont rav dvSpamivev xaxtiv nal robro elaretl, 
81 abe dort Sebg 6 movoyerds 6 weuréronos ahons urleems: erinardgaros yap os 
cy ddaide Exes tx” dvSeumrov, Concerning the birth from the virgin 
it is worthy of observation, that the primitive church had no 
doubts about the propriety of adducing analogios with pagan 
myths as a kind of evidence, though the reality of the fact was 
admitted, Thus Orig. contra Cels. i. 37. Opp. T. i. p. 355. 
(Plato a son of Apollo and of Amphictione); at the samo 
place an analogy is drawn from nature in opposition to the blas- 
phemy of Celsus c. 32. p. 350. comp. howovor c, 67. p. 881." 


® On the different recensions of what is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, 
comp. King, p. 145, The phrase: conceptus de Spiritu Sancto is wanting in 
the earlier recensions, and one reads; qui natus est de Spiritu Sancto ex 


Maria Virg. 
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©) Against the Doecte comp. the Epistles of Ignatius, espe- 
cially ad Smyrn. 2. and 3. ad Ephes. 7. 18. ad Trall. 9. also the 
aforecited passage of Irenseus and with it Tert. adv. Mare. and 
de carne Christi; Novatian de trin. c 10.: Neque igitur eum 
hereticorum agnoscimus Christum, qui in imagine (ut dicitur) 
fuit, et non in veritate; nihil vorum corum qua gessit, fecerit, 
si ipse phantasma ct non veritas fuit. Some have thought that 
there is a leaning towards Docetism in the epistle of Barnabas, 
c.5. But we have there the samo idea of the zedtis which oc- 
curs in later times, ¢ g. in the (apocryphal) oration of Thad- 
dous to Abgarus apud Euseb. 1. 18, toinguvey abrot ry Seérqre, 


and elsewhere. 
O) nadcaeg Udup dre owrjvog ddeve. comp. Neander gnost. Systeme 


p. 136 fiwg. On the Docetism of the Gnostics in general, see 
Baur, p. 258 flwg.: “ Basilides is nearest to the orthodox view, 
Marcion departs farthest from it, and Valentinus, with his 
psychical Christ, occupies an intermediate position. 


8 66. 


FURTHER DEVELOPEMENT OF TILIS DOCTRINE, 


*Ghreseler, J. C. L,, Commentatio, qua Clementis Alexandrini et Orvigenis 
docnina de corpore Christi exponuntur, Getting. 1837. 4. 


Though the doctrine of the Catholic church, in oppo- 
sition to the aforesaid heretical theories, resicd upon the 
simple declaration of John: 6 réyor sagt tyra, and thus 
preserved the idca of the Godinan which is peculiar to 
Christianity, in the necessary connection botweon the 
Divine and the human,‘4) yot it was modified by the in- 
fluence of various dispositions of mind and modes of think- 
ing. Thus it is not quite evident from the phrascology 
of the earlicst Fathers prior to the time of Origen Cwith 
the exception of Tertullian, )@) whether they thought that 
the soul of Josus formod a part of his humanity, or not. 
Nor docs Clemont of Alexandria make a strict distinction 
betwoon the human and Divine natures of Christ.) 
Concerning his body the theologians of the Alexandrian 
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school adoptéd views, which were closely allied to those 
of the Docete, although they opposed the grosser forms 
of Docetism. Clement maintained, that the body of 
Jesus was not subject to the accidents of the oxternal 
world with the same physical necossity as other human 
bodies,“) and Origen went so far as to ascribe to it tho 
property of appearing to different persons under differ- 
ent forms.) On the other hand, he was very clear and 
decided on the doctrine of the human soul of Christ, and 
generally speaking lhe speculated more than his prede- 
cessors on the mystery of Christ’s incarnation.) 


@) Novat, de trin, c. 10.: Non est ergo in unam partem in- 
clinandum et ab alia parte fugiendum, quoniam nec tenebit per- 
fectam veritatem, quisquis aliquam veritatis excluscrit portio- 
nem. Tam enim scriptura etiam Deum adnuntiat Christum, quam 
ctiam ipsum hominem adnuntiat Deum ete. 

) Tert. adv. Prax. c. 80. takes the exclamation of Christ on 
the cross: My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me! as a 
vox carnis et anime, cf. de carne Christi c. 11—13.: Non po- 
terat Christus inter homines nisi homo videri. Redde igitur 
Christo fidem suam, ut qui homo voluerit incedere animam quo- 
que human conditionis ostenderit, non faciens eam carneam, 
sed induens eam carne. Comp, de resurr, carn. c, 34. and other 
less definite passages (only in relation to the assuming of the 
flesh) which are given by Miinscher y. Céln i. p. 261—63. 

)He indulges in harsh contrasts, such as Coh. p. 6. and p. 84.: 
atorevooy, deus, didouaw nel Ox" wlorevoo, dvzwrs, ro radoves nal apoos 
xuvounivw Cag Carr miorevoure, of dod)or, TE vanes’ mrdvreg deur, wiorel 
ours bw Ty rdvrey didederwy Osa morebours nal wddhy AGBere owrnpiawn 
inlnrfoure rly Oedv xa) Cposros 4 ~pux} tuév. Be does not make the 
distinction drawn by others, according to which the name “Inovis 
were to be used only in reference to hishumannature; on the con- 
trary Padi. 7. p.18] he says: 608 huéregos rardayayds dyiog Sebg Inout, 
badong ris dieundryros xudyyenay Aéyog. He also applies the subject 
é Aéyog to his humanity. Peed. i 6. p. 124: 6 Abyog rb aibrol baty 
jit éEeyeer aiuc. comp. iii. 1. p. 251. and Gieseler 1. ¢. Novatian, 
(c. 18 fwg.) who lived towards the close of this period, separates 
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the Divine from the human nature in Christ with more distinct- 
ness, and strongly opposes every attempt at idolizing his huma- 
nity, Patripassianism, ete. 

) Paed, iii. 2. p. 186 (Sylb. 158.) he most decidedly main- 
tains, in opposition to the Docete, that Jesus ate and drank like 
other men, but very moderately ; comp. Strom. vii. 17. p. 900. 
where he calls the Docetz heretics; honce the charge which 
Photius (Bibl. Cod. 109.) brought forward against him, viz. that 
the doctrine of a phantom is propounded in his work entitled 
tho Hypotyposes (ua suguaSijvas rov Adyar, ddA dé8cu,) is justly con- 
sidered as unfounded. But after all Clement refines the human 
body of Jesus to little more than a kind of phantom, Strom. vi. 
9. p. 775. (Sylb. p. 158. given by Giescler 1. c. p. 12.) where he 
regards the cating and drinking of our Lord only as an accom- 
modation to human nature, and calls it even ridiculous (yéAws) 
to think otherwise; for according to him the body of Jesus was 
sustained by a Divine power, but not by meats and drinks, Clo- 
ment admits that his body was bruised and died, but ho main- 
tains that his sufferings were only apparent, inasmuch ag the 
Redcemer when on the cross, felt no pains; comp. Pad. i. ¢. 
5. p. 112. and Giesoler on that pass. p. 13. Cloment also teaches 
that his Divine nature was veilod during his manifestation (xgétus) 
in tho flesh, Strom. vii. 2. p. 833. though he does not use these 
very words, In accordanco with such sentiments, he assorts that 
Jesus was deformed, Peed. iii. 1. sub finem p. 252., because he 
could not otherwise explain Is. lii., while, on the other hand, ho 
elevates the body of Jesus fav above all other organisms. Tho 
Saviour did not manifest himself by that beauty of the flesh 
which strikes the senses, but by the beauty of the soul, and the 
true beauty of the body, viz. immortality, ‘The assumption of the 
uninterrupted virginity of Mary, Strom. vii. 16. p. 889. 890., and 
the (apocryphal) passage there cited; réroney xa/ od réroxay, may 
be traced to the same docetic tendency. Different views are 
entertained by Tortull. de carne Cristi, sub finom, who never- 
theless quotes the same dictum, 

®) Gonnadius de dogm. eccles. c. 2. incorrectly numbers Ori- 
gen among those, qui Christum carnem de calo secum afforre 
contenderint: but his doctrine too is not quite free from Do- 
cetism. It is most fully givon in the Comment. in Ep. ad Gal. 
preserved by Pamphilus; comp, Giescler, Ll. ¢. p. 16. 17, and 
coutra Cels: i. 69.70. Opp. i. p. 383, 84. (ibid. iii, 42. p. 474.) 
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de prine. ii. 6. § 6. Ilom. in Gen. i. Opp. ii. p. 55: Non equali- 
ter omnes qui vident, illuminantur a Christo, sed singuli secun- 
dum cam mensuram illuminantur, qua vim luminis recipero va: 
lent. Kt sicut non equaliter oculi corporis nostri iluminantur 
a sole, se_l quanto quis in loca altiora conscenderit, et ortum 
cjus cditioris speculee intuitione fuerit contemplatus, tanto am- 
plius ct splendoris ejus vim percipiet et caloris: ita etiam mens 
nostra quanto altius et excelsius appropinquaverit Christo, ac se 
viciniorem splendori lucis ejus objecerit, tanto magnificentius ct 
clarius ejus lumine radiabitur. With this assumption he con- 
nects the transfiguration on the mount, contra Cels. ii. 64. Opp. 
i. p. 435. and Comment. in Matth. Opp. iti. p. 906. Gieseler, p. 
19 fwg. comp. contra Cels. iv. 16. p. 511: Evi veg dicugor oiove? 
TOs Abyou mopgal, xoDas Enchorw rév sig Exrarquny dyonévov Culvercs 6 Aéyos, 
arddoyov vf ekes rot sioayoutiov, 4 ba’ bAlyor wpoxdrrorrog, 4 bar) wAsiov, 9 
nal dyyds non yivomévou ris dgeriic, 7 nel bv doerg yeyernuevou, 

(+) Comp. contra Cels, it. 9. quoted by Miimscher von Colln i. 
p. 263. where he infers the human soul of the Redeemer from 
Maith. xxvi. 88. Origen’s theory of the pre-existence of the 
soul would easily induce him to ask, why the Son of God as- 
sumed zits very soul, and not any other? comp. contra Cels. 1. 
32. Opp. T. i. p. 350. de prine. ii. 6. 3. quoted by Miinscher von 
Colln. p. 265 flwg. According to Soer. iii. 7. the Synod at Bos- 
tra (240) defended the proposition tupuxoy elas rdv EvanSewamoarra, 
in opposition to Beryllus. 


A special question arose concerning the risen body of Christ in its relation 
to the body which he possessed prior to the resurrection, According to 
Ignatius, Justin, Ireneeus, Tertullian, Cyprian and Novatian, Jesus had 
the same body after the resurrection which he had before it. Comp. 
the passages in the work of C. LZ, Afuller, de resurrectione Jesu Christi, 
vitam eam excipiente et ascensu in celum, sententie, que in ecclesia 
christiana ad finem usque seeculi sexti viguerunt. Havnie 1836. 8. p. 77. 
Some expressions of Irenzus and Tertullian are somewhat modified, p. 
78, But Origen taught in more definite terms, c. Cels, fi. c, 62, Opp. i. 
p. 484. that the body of Jesus had undergone a change, and in support 
of his opinion appealed to his miraculous appearance, when the doors 
were shut: 22) dy gs usrh chy dvdecaaw abrot damegt iv psSepty cit cis woydrn- 
Tos THU Ted rol edQave odpuros nai Tov yumvty reravrau oaperes PelysoSas rpuydv 
Comp. ¢ 64. 65, p. 436: ro» wnxior Uyourd o1 yuguedy SpacD ives vole worrais 
obzg clo! ve Hiouv adsdy BAbsuy of wedcégoy cbedy iavers wdvrss .. . Acpmporign yao 
Tiiy oixavoeiay erscaveos i Seorus fv ado §©Miuller, p. 88. Onrigen does not 
seem 1o have believed that the ascension of Christ had effected a further 
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change; for probably he understands by the ethereal body, which ho as- 
erthes to him in his state of exaltation, (c. Cels. iii. 41. 42. Opp. i. p. 
474.), the same which he had when he rose from the grave. Comp. 
Maller, p. 82. and p. 181. 


§ G7. 
THE SINLESSNESS OF CIRIST, 


Ullmann, liber die Stindlosigkeit Jesu, 2d edit, Hamb. 1833, [Ullmann, 
on the Sinless Character of Jesus, in Clark's Students' Cabinet Library 
of Useful Tracts] 1% tlasche, de dvapagergeie Jesu Christi, Comment. iv. 


comp. § 17. 


The intimate connection subsisting between the Di- 
yine and human natures of Christ, which was held even 
by the primitive church, excluded overy idea of the ex- 
istence of sin in him, who was the image of the Deity. 
Hence Ireneus, Tertullian, Clement, and Origen, assort 
the sinlessness (anamartesy) of Josug in tho strongest 
terms,(-) and even those of tho Fathers who do not ex- 
pressly mention it, at least presuppose it. In tho scheme 
of the Ebionites and Artcmonites, this sinlessness was 
not a necessary feature of his charactor, although wo do 
not mect with any intimations to the contrary, On the 
other hand Basilides found it difticult to reconcile the 
sinlessness of Christ with his system, according to which 
every suffercr bears the punishments of his own sins, 
though he used every possible means to conceal this do- 
fect in his scheme,(?-) 


@) Justin M. dial. co, Tr. § 11. 17. 110, et al, Iven. in the noxt 
§ Tort. de anima cap. 41: Solus enim Deus sine peccato, ot solus 
homo sine peceato Christus, quia et Deus Christus. Clom. Al. 
Ped, i. 2. p. 99. where he infers the prerogative of Christ to be 
the judge of all men, from his sinlessness. Peed. iii. 12. p. 307. 
ho speaks indeed of the Logos being alone cvpdergros, but as he 
makes no distinction betwoen the Logos and the human nature 
of Christ, (comp. the preceding §), it would follow that he ro- 
garded Jesus as sinless, which is confirmed by what he says, 
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Strom. vii. 12. p. 875. (Sylb. 742): cis wiv oby pudvog & dvemSbunros 
(which implies still more than dvadprnros) & ches 6 abgiog, 6 phd 
Szer0g, 6 xai by” quits dXguaos. Concerning Origen comp. § 63. 4. 
Tiom. xii. in Ley. Opp. ii. p, 251....solus Jesus dominus meus in 
hane generatidhem mundus ingressus est, etc. de prine. ii. ¢. 6 
§ 5.6. Opp. i. p. 91. he endeavours to remove the difficulty 
which arises when we assume the absolute sinlessness of our 
Lord, in opposition to the assumption of a free spiritual deve- 
lopement (simile of an iron which is always exposed to the fire.) 
Comp. contra Cels, i. 69. Opp. i. p. 383: bd meas ro¥g BAAorg noel 
aya dyanariy abrdy Gower yeryavercc, dice rd cevdguimiven obiecs, aecresgaowLevor 
(atv buoitig wthow deurog xurd weve, odnér Ob Og dySemmor werd cmopricg, 
GAA vdven yogis dwoeriag. (Hebr, iv. 15., where 1 Pet. ii. 22, and 
2 Cor. y. 21 are also quoted.) 

®) Comp. Clem. Strom. iv. p. 600. (Sylb. 506.) and Neander 
Gnost. Syst. p- 49 fivg. Baur, Verséhnungslehre, p. 24. 


g 68. 


ON REDEMPTION AND ATONEMENT. 


(The Death of Christ.) 


Dissertatio historiam doctrine de redemtione ecclesie, sanguine Jesu 
Christi facta exhibeng, in Cotta’s edition of Gerhard’s loci theologici. T. 
iy. p. 105132. W.C. L, Ziegler, historia dogmatis de redemtione, 
ete. inde ab ecclesie primordiis usque ad Lutheri tempora, Gétt. 1791. 
(in comment. theol. ed. A. Velthusen T. v. p. 227. seq.) * Bahr, K. die 
Lehre der Kirche vom Tode Jesu in den ersten 3 Jahrhunderten, Sulzb. 
1882. reviewed in the neue Kirchenzeitung 1888. No. 36. Baur, F, 
Ch, die christliche Lehre von der Versvhnung in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwickelung von der dltesten bis anf die neueste Zeit, Tubingen 1838. 
(p. 167.) 

The tendency of Christ’s appearance on earth, as such, 
was to redeem men from sin, and to reconcile them to 
God, inasmuch as it destroyed the power of the devil, 
and restored the harmony of,the human nature.) But in 
accordance with the doctrine preached by the Apostles, 
the sufferings and death of Christ were from the com- 
mencemont thought to be of principal importance in the 
work of redemption. The Fathers of the primitive 


church regarded his death as a sacrifice and ransom 
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(abrgor), and therefore ascribed to his blood the power of 
cleansing from sin and puilt,(?) and attached a high im- 
portance, sometimes even a supernatural efficacy to the 
sign of the cross.() They did not however vest satis- 
fied with vague and indefinite ideas, but in connoction 
with the prevailing notions of the age, they further de- 
veloped the above doctrine, and reprosented tho death of 
Christ as the actual victory over the devil, the restoration 
of the Divine image, and tho source and condition of all 
happiness.() But however decidedly and victoriously 
this enthusiastic faith in the power of the Redeemer’s 
death manifested itself in the writings and livos of the 
Fathors, as well as in the persecutions and death of so 
many Christians, yet that theory of satisfaction had not 
then been formed, which represents Christ as satisfying 
the justice of God by suffering in the room of the sinner 
the punishment due to him. Tho torm satisfactio occurs 
indeed in the writings of Tertullian, but ina sense essen- 
tially different from, and even opposed to the idea of a 
sacrifice made by a substitute.) That the design of the 
death of Christ was to reconcile man to God, was an opi- 
nion held by more than one of the Fathers in connection 
with other doctrines. Origen himself not only developed 
both the notion that the devil had beon outiwitted, and 
the idea of a sacrifice founded upon the typical languago 
of the Old Testament,() but also decided in favour of 
the moral interpretation of Christ’s death, which he did 
not hesitate to compare with the heroic death of other 
great men of antiquity.(7) ie also ascribed somewhat 
of the effects of an atonement to the death of the martyrs, 
as Clement had done before him.) And lastly, he 
understood the death of Josus in an idcalistic sense, as an 
event which is not limited to this world, nor to one single 
moment of time, but which has come to pass in heaven ag 
well as on carth, embraces all ages, and is also of infinite | 
importance to the other world.) 
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) « Christianity 7s not only the religion of redemption, inas- 
much as it realizes the idea of the union of the Divine and the 
human in the person of the Godman, but also the rel gion of com- 
plete and absolute reconciliation.” Baur, 1. c. p. 5. Concerning 
the relation in which redemption stands to reconciliation, ibid. 
On negative and positive redemption sce Neander, Kircheng. i. 
p. 1070. [transl. ii. p. 310.] Justin M. brings forward the nega- 
tive aspect, (viz. the victory over the powers of darkness.) Dial. 
6. Tr. § 80: dad yee réiv Sassoviar, & ear hrAdrgia tig SeocePelag rot 
Oeoli, og aerhou wgocexuvotuev, rov Osby ds? dic ‘Inco Kgorod ovvrngndyveu 
mugunarol per, Wa perc rd ericrgénou pbs Ociv “O/ abrod Aumwor suey, 
Bondi yc&e éxcivov nal Aurgwrdy necrotiwe ob ntehryy roi dvipcrog Jody xe 
re Sasivie rpguet, x 7.2. Irenseus speaks rather of the positive 
aspoct, iii. 18. (20.) 20. (22.) p. 214....,.Filius hominig factus est, 
ut assuesceret hominem percipere Deum et assuesceret Deum 
habitare in homine, sec. placitum Patris. The work of redemp- 
tion was carried on through all the stages of life which Christ 
represented in himgelf, so that death appears as the crown of 
the entire work, ii, 22. 4. p. 147: Omnes enim venit per seme- 
tipsum salvare: omnes, inquam, qui per eum renascuntur in 
Deum, infantes et parvulos et pueros et juvenes et seniores. 
Ideo per omnem venit wetatem, et infantibus infans factus, sanc- 
tificans infantes ; in parvulis parvulus, sanctificans ‘hanc ipsam 
habentes wtatem, simul et exemplum illis pietatis effectus et 
justitie et subjectionis; in juvenibus juvenis, exemplum juveni- 
bus fiens, et sanctificans Domino; sic et senior in senioribus, ut 
sit perfectus magister in omnibus, non solum secundum exposi- 
tionem veritatis, sed et secundum etatem, sanctificans simul et 
seniores, exemplum ipsis quoquo fiens ; deinde et usque ad mor- 
tem pervenit, ut sit primogenitus ex mortuis, ipse primatum 
tenens in omnibus, princeps vite, prior omnium ot preecedeng 
omnes. Comp. v. 16.—Comp. Tort. adv. Mare. 12. Clem. Coh. 
p. 6. p. 23: Auer 83 0b% dpyiig Seeumura eri, of Tis mang comecncopevol, 
calocovres Of eal rv dAAdeav. § Tabrn ros welt, of cg dvomwlag viol wore, dic 
ry pirdraeuriav rol Adyou viv viol yeydvapev rod Oso, Peed. i, 2. p.100: 
"Eorw oty d cudeeywyds tutiv Adyos Sid reapasweceaw egerevrinds ray meege 
plaw ris yuxtig maduy... bryos O86 warginds wubvog eoriv dyYewmivev Iarphe 
apoucrqucran wedviog nol erwddg dyi0g vocobans Luis, Comp. i. 9. p. 
147. i. 12. p. 158, quis div. saly. p. 951. 52. (Comparison with 
the merciful Samaritan.) Origen also (contra Cels. iii. 28. Opp. 
i, p. 465.) perceives in the union of the Divine and the human in 
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Christ the commencement of an intimate connection between the 
one and the other, which is progressively developed in mankind : 
ort dn’ dnshvov feSaro Isia nai dvecmivn cuvpaiverdsar bors iv’ aris 
rf webs ci Desdregov nowevicg yivnrau dice obn év mdvw rH "Inoot, AAG 
nal ater rors merc rod wioretciy dvarkauPdvouor Blov, by ’Inoots 
aaidacev.” 

(2) Barn. c. 5: Propter hoc Dominus sustinuit tradere corpus 
suum in extorminium, ut remissione peccatorum sanctificemur, 
quod est sparsione sanguinis illius, ctc. comp. ¢. 7. 11. and 12. 
Clem. Rom. ad Cor. i. c. 7: ’Araviowwey cig rd ca rol Xpiorod nei 
TOmpsy 0G Yor riwoy oH Dei (cima) abrod, Sri dich ray jucricay owrnghay 
aungudiy wave) ry zdomw juercuvolag xdew bxqwyner. comp. i. c. 2, where 
the waSjuarc virot, ovammatically refer to Os. (Mohler Patrol. 
ip. 61.) Ign. ad Smyrn. 6: mndsis wrurtodu, Kal ro érouggivice nal 
4 OdEa rév dyytrhaw, nel of deyovres dguror re xxl cogcerol, dv wal wiorebowor 
cig vd chuc Xororol, udnsivrg xeinig*éori, (Ile also defended the 
reality of his bodily sufferings iy opposition tg the Doceta, c. 2.) 
Just. M. Ap. i. 68. dial. ¢. Tr. 41, 95. and thé other passages are 
givep with their interpretation in the work of Bihr, p, 42 flwg. 
Ep. ad Dign. ¢. 9. Lhe writings of Clement.of Alewandria also 
abound with passages relative to the officacy of tho doath of 
Jesus, Coh, p, 86, comp. ‘Bahr, 1. ¢. D. 76. ibid. 88. Pad. i. 9. p: 
148, ii. 2. p.177. (dirrdv rb cia, rod xugiv) and other passages. A 
mystical interpretation of the crown of thorns, Ped ii. 8. p. 214. 
15. (with reference to Hebr. ix, 22.), a passage which Biihr has 
overlooked. In the treatise qu. dives salvus 34. p. 954. the 
phrase occurs: auc @rod cuidis (not Tadds rol Osod); heneo the 
assertion of Bahr (p. 116.) that the Lutheran phrase “ the blood 
of God,” would havo met with opposition on the part of all tho 
Fathers of this period, cannot be admitted in its full extent. 
Concerning the efficacy of his death sce Strom. iv. 7. 583. and 
other passages, On the other hand, it is worthy of notice, that 
“Clement, as Philo had dono before him, and Origen did after 
him, applies the idea of the priestly offico of Christ in an ideal 
sense to the Logos, without any reference to the death which 
he suffered in his human nature, comp. Bir, p. 81. 


* Inferences may be drawn from these sentiments of Origen, which are not 
in accordance with the simple iruth of Scripture; but they may also bo so 
interpreted aseto agree with the example of wholesome doctrine. ie lat. 
ter is undoubtedly better and more charitable than the former. Mosheim, 
transl. p. 297, 
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® The fact that the heathen charged the Christians with 

rendering homage to all that were erucified, (Or. ¢. Cels, ii 47, 
Opp. i. p. 422.) shows, to say the Icast, that the latter held the 
cross in high esteem. On the symbolical signification of the 
cross, and the carlier fanciful interpretations of the allegorists 
concerning the blood of Christ, comp. § 29. 3. On the effects 
of the cross upon the demons, sce § 11. 

4) «© The notion that the death of Christ represented the vic- 
tory over the devil, was so agreeahle to the entire cirele of ideas in 
which these times moved, thatit was very difficult te abandon tt.” 
Bayr, 1. c. p. 228, He also maintains that this mode of consider- 
ing the death of Christ was transferred from the Gnostics to the 
church by simply converting the person of the demiurgus into - 
that of the devil. (?) tis ropresented in this period by Drenceus. 
His train of reasoning is the following: Man came under the 
dominion of tho devil by violating the Divine commandment. 
This state of bondago lasted from Adam to Christ. The latter 
delivers men by rendoring perfect obedience on the cross, and 
paying a ransom with his blood. God did notrescue their souls 
from the power of the devil by force, as the devil himself had 
done, but secundum suadelam (that the devil might convince 
himself of the justice of t#® manner in which he was treated.) 
The devil had indeed omployed suadela (persuasion) in relation 
to man, but force in relation to God. But man voluntarily 
abandoning the service of the devil, as he haé’ voluntarily placed 
himself under his sway, the judicial relation in which God stands’ 
to man, was restored. Comp. Irven. adv. Tar. vy, 1.1. From 
this ho infors the necessity of the Saviour’s twofold nature (the 
moro Irenweus in this particular point departs from the prevail- 
ing notion of the age, the more his views approach those of 
Anselm in a later period), iii, 18. 7: “Haas roy diSgwmov wg Je, 
El yde wh EYgawog evinnos rbv dyrivuaov rou avvedmou, obn ay Oimoiog 
auxhSn 6 &xMedg, comp. v. 21. 3. tii 19. 3: Bomey ye dv cySeamas 
hee wetgacdH, obrag xual Moyos ives dokaodh, ate, (comp. § 65. 3.) it 
the perfect obedience of Christ, and the shedding of a 
as & ransom (y. Le Ls 3G idiy oby alwars Aurpucepevou Abts rou’ xugiov, 
nol Odvrog shy bury drke ray qucrégaw Luray, cel rhy odexce ray Eavrol 
dor} rév qusrégav ougaéiv, etc) form in the system of Irenmus the 
nogative aspect of the doctrine of redemption, to which is added 
tho positive one, the communication of a new principle of life; 
iii, 23.7. Comp. Baur, 1. c. p. 30—42, Bal, p. 55—72. 
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) On the peculiar usage of the term satisfactio comp. 
Minscher Handb. i. p. 228. Bahr, p. 90 wg. From Tort. de 
pen. 5.7.8 9. 10. de pat. 18. de pud. 9. it is evident “ that he 
applies the term satisfacere to such as make amends for their 
own sins by confession and repentance which shows ttself by 
works ;’ but he never understands by it satisfactio vicaria in 
the sense which was afterwards attached to it. That Tertullian 
was far from entertaining such notions, may be proved from de 
cultu fem. i. 1., and the ithterpretation which he gives to Gal. 
iii, 13. contra Judeeos 10; he there represents the crime that had. 
been committed, as a curse, but not the hanging on the tree (for 
Christ was not accursed by God, but by the Jews); thus also 
contra Mare. v. 5. and other passages which are quoted by Bihr,. 
p- 89 flwg. In other points his views resemble those of Irenzus, 
ibid. p. 100-—104. 

©) Origen held both these notions, that of Trenzeus concern- 
ing the victory over the devil, which he however represented as 
an act of deception on the part of God, and that of a voluntary 
sacrifice, But the latter is not made to satisfy the claims of 
justice, hut must bé attributed to the love of God. Comp, Baur, 
p- 43—67. Bahr, p. 111 flwg. omasius, p. 214 flwg. Tis 
interpretation of Is. liii, 3. comes nearest to the view entortained 
in later times by Anselm, Comment. in Joh. Tom. 28, 14, Opp. 
iv. p. 392. Bahr, p. 151.2 But Origen departs from the ccele- 
siastical doctrine of satisfaction in tho manner in which ho ex- 
plains e. g. the sufferings in the garden of Gethsemane, and the 
exclamation of Christ on the cross: My God, my God, ote. 
Bahr, p. 147—149. 

‘%) Comp. the 19. Tom. in Joh. Opp. iv. p. 286. and the pas- 
sage before quoted from the 28. Tom. p. 393. contra Cels. i, 1. 
p. 849: bri 6 oraugades sxc rotirey roy Selvcroy babe rol réiv dydpdmoy 
yevoug dvedekaro, dudrovov rorg krodcvotier berte wargibuy gal rf oeoo Aciuince 
ngiirqouvra, raracriwage 4 poping 1 dvordoing. These human gacri- 
fices were thought to be connected with the influence exerted 
by the demons, which was to be removed by them ; see Baur, Pp: 
45. and Mosheiim, in a note to the translation of the passage, p. 
70.—The death of Christ also gave an additional weight to his 


* But it should not be overlooked that Origen immediately afterwards con~ 
nects this passage with 1 Cor. iv. 18, and applies to Christ in a higher degree 
what is there said in reference to the Apostles. 


N 
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doctrine, and was the cause of its propagation, Tom. in Jerom. 
10. 2. comp, Bahr, p. 142. Who observes: that no ecclesiastical 
writer of this period beside Origen distinctly mentions this 
point. This idea bears indced the greatest resemblance to the 
modern rationalistico-moral notions concerning the death of 
Christ. Ile also compares the death of Jesus with that of So- 
crates, contra Cels. ii. 17. Opp. i. p. 403. 4. and regards it as a 
moral lever to strengthen the courage of his followers, ibid. 40 
—42, p. 418. 19. 

) Clement already belicved that the death of the martyrs 
in some degree atoned for sin, Strom. iv. 9. p. 596. comp. p. 
602. 3. likewise Or. Comm. in Joh. Opp. iv. p. 153. 54, exhort. 
ad Martyr. 50. Opp, i. p. 809: rdya 8 nel dorea ripiw aluasr rob 
"Tqood Hyogdodquer......0urms 7B riulp alwari réiv pagrugey cryoncodqcovrcet 
ries. # 

) This view resis upon Col, i. 20. Comment, in Joh. i. 40. 
Opp. iv. p. 41.42; ob wésov bade dideuirav drove, CAAC aol Omde réiv 
Aorréiv Aoyicéiv, Do pring. iv. 25, Opp. i. p. 188. (Red. p. 79. 
and 3864) There are two aliars on which sacrifice is made, an 
earthly and a heavonly one, Mom. in Lev. i, 3. Opp. ii. p. 186. 
ii, 3. ibid, p.190, comp. Bahr, p.119 flwg. Baur, p. 64. Thomas. 
p. 214—217. 

From all that has been said in reference to the subject in question, it would 
follow that the primitive church held the doctrine of vicarious sufferings, 
but not that of vicarious satisfaction. But we should not lay too much 
stress upon the negative aspect of this inference, so as to justify or to 
identify it with that Jater interpretation of the death of Jesus which 


would exclude everything that is mysterious, Comp. Bihr, p. 5—8, 
and 176—180. 


§ 69. 


DESCENSUS AD INFEROS. 


Dietelmnier, J. A., Historia dogmatis de descensu Christi ad inferos, 
Altorf. 1762. 8. Semler, J. A., Observatio historico-dogmatioa de 
vario et impari veterum studio in recolenda historia descensus Christi ad: 
inferos, Hal. 1775. J. Clausen, dogmatis de descensu Jesu Christi ad 
inferos historiam biblicam atque ecclesiasticam composuit, Hafn, 1801. 
Comp. Pott. Epp. cath. Exe, iii. [Comp. also; Pearson, On the Creed, 
v, art. and Heylyn, On the Creed, vis art.] 


We have seen that the Fathers of this period, with the 
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exception of Origen, limited the efficacy of Clirist’s death 
to this world. But several writers of the second and 
third centuries thought that it was also retrospective in 
its effects, and inferred from some allusions in Serip- 
ture,() that Christ descended in tho abode of tho dead 
(Hades), to announce to tho souls of the patriarchs, ote. 
which were there kept, the accomplishment of the work 
of redemption, and to conduct them with him into his 
glorious kingdom.) 


(.) Eph. iy. 9.1 Petr. iii. 19. 20, (in connection with Psalm xvi. 
10.)—On the clause descendit ad inferos in the Apostle’s creed. 
which is of later origin, see Rufin. oxpos. p. 22. (cd. Fell) King, 
p- 169 8s. Pott. 1c. p. 300. [Pearson, 1. c. p. 287.) 

@) Apocryphal narrative in the Ev. Nic. «. 17—27. Thilo 
Cod. Ap. i. p. 667 ss. Ullmann, historisch oder mythisch ? p. 
228, Anallusion is found in the Testament of the xii. patriarchs, 
Grabe, Spic. PP, Sec. i. p. 250. On the passage in the oration 
of Thaddeus quoted by Eus. 1.13: xaré@n erg riv Gdqv nal ditorgioe 
Courypuby dy 8 culdivog wr) oysardérrer, neal dveory nce) ouviiyetge vengods robs da 
cidiveny xexorunuévous, nul wag xereOn yudvog, avin Os werd aorrad dro 
aes rly tartgan abot, comp. Vales.—Tho passage from the longer 
edition of Ign. Ep. ad Trall. c. 9. ii. p. G4. is doubtful; and 
that from the Shepherd of Terms, Sim. ix. c. 16. refers more 
properly to the Apostles. More definito is tho languago of 
Iren, iv. 27. (45.) p, 264. (847.) v. 81. p, 331. (451.) Tert. do 
an, 7, and 55. Clem. Strom. vi. 6. p. '762—67. and ii. 9. p, 452. 
(where he quotes the passage from IIermas); the latter is in- 
clined to extend the preaching of the gospel to the Gentilos, 
Orig. contra Cols. ti. 43. Opp. i. p. 419. in libr. Reg. Tlom. ii. 
Opp. it, p. 492—98. especially towards the close.-—Among the 
heretics we may mention the opinion of Marcion, that Christ 
did not deliver the patriarchs, but Cain, the people of Sodom, 
and all those who had been condemned by the demiurgus. Iven, 
i. 27, (29.) p. 106. (Gr. 104.) [On the opinions of the Fathers 
comp. also Pearson, 1. c. p. 239. 245 flwg. and LHeylyn, 1. c. p. 
264 flwg.] 
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§ 70. 
DOCTRINE OF THE CONDITIONS OF SALVATION, 


Heubuer, TZ. L., historia antiquior dogmatis de modo salutis tenendce 
et justificationis, etc, .. Wittenb. 1805. 4. 


From what has beon said in tho preceding scction it is 
evidont that tho primitive church genorally believed that 
Jesus Christ was the only way of salvation, and the Me- 
diafor between God and man. But all mon were re- 
quired to appropriate to themselves, by a free and inde- 
pendent act, the blessings which Christ has obtained for 
them, and is willing to bestow upon every one.) The 
forgiveness of sins was made dependent both on true 
repentance,?) aud the performance of good works.@) 
It is to be regretted, that the Fathers, in treating of this 
subject, sometimes used language which might casily be 
interpreted as favourable to the doctre of the meri- 
toriousness of good works.(4) Nevertheless all agreed in 
making faith (in accordance with the apostolic doctrine) 
the conditio sinc qua non of salvation,©.) and acknow- 
lodgod that it alone possesses the power of making men 
happy by intimately uniting them to God (unio mys- 
tica).6) Though the will of man was generally admit- 
tod to bo free, yet it was also felt that it must be support- 
ed by Divine grace,7) and thus gradually arose the idea 
of an ctornal deerce of God (predestination), which 
however was not yet thonght to be unconditional.(®) 
Origen in particular ondeavoured to explain the relation 
of predestination to the freedom of the human will in 
such a manner as should not endanger the latter.) 


“) This follows from the above passages on human liberty. 
Comp. Orig. contra Cels. iii. 28. Opp. i. p. 465. (in connection 
with what was mentioned § 68), according to which every one 
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4 


who dives in compliance with the precepts of Christ, obtains 
through him friendship with God, and is vitally united to him. 

@.) The very circumstance that in the opinion of the primitive 
church sins committed ater” baptism are less easily pardoned, 
(Clem. Strom, iv. 24, p. 634, Sylb. 536. C.) and the entiro 
ecclesiastical disvipline of tho first‘ages prove this. As regards 
usrdvoe, Clement was aware of the distinction afterwards mado 
between contritio and atiritio, Strom. iv. 6, p. 580 : rol ueravootiv- 
og Ob rpéaor Slo 6 mkv xomwdregos, Péos ex) roIy mec )eiai, 6,08 Fsa/repoc, 4. 
duoumia 4 mphs savriy ris bugis & ovverdqoeme,—On werdvore comp. also 
Pred. i. 9. 146. and quis div. saly. 40. p. 957. , 

8) Qypr. de opore et cleem. p. 167. (237 Bal.): Loquitir in 
scripturis divinis Spir. S. et dicit (Prov. xv. 29.): Elecmosyniy 
et fide delicta purgantur. Non utique illa delicta, que fucrunt 
ante contracta, nam illa Christi sanguine et sanctificatione 
purgantur. Item denuo dicit (Eccles. iii. 33.) : Sicut aqua 
extinguit ignem, sic oleemosyna extinguit peccatum. Tlic 
quoque ostenditur ct probatur, quia sicut lavacro aque sa- 
lutaris gehenne ignis extinguitur, ita cleemosynis atque ope- 
rationibus justis delictorum flamma sopitur. Kt quia semel in 
baptismo remissa peccatorum datur, assidua et jugis operatio 
baptismi instar imitata Dei rursus indulgentiam largitur (with 
a further appeal to Luke xi. 41.) Tears aro also of great impor- 
tance, Ep. 31. p. 64, Rotth. p. 323. 389. Origen, Wom, in Ley. 
ii. 4, Opp. ii. p. 190. 91. enumerates 7 remissionos peccatorum : 
1, that which is granted in baptism ; 2. that which is obtained 
by martyrdom; 3. by alms, (Luke xi. 41); 4. by forgivoness 
which we grant to those who have trespassed against us, (Matth. 
vi. 14); 5, by the conversion of others, (James vy. 20); 6. by 
exceeding great love, (1 Cox. xiii. ’7; 1 Pet, iv. 8); 7. by pon- 
nance and repentance: Est adhuc et septima, licet dura et Ja- 
boriosa, per pesnitentiam remissio peccatorum, cum lavat pec- 
cator in lacrymis stratum suum, et fiunt ei lacryma sus panes 
die ac nocte, et cum non erubescit saccrdoti Domini indicare 
peccatum suum et querere medicinam. On the merit of the 
martyrs, comp. § 68. Against the intercession of confessors yet 
living, Tert. de pud. 22. Cyprian also limits their influence to 
the day of judgment, de lapsis p. 129. (187.)—Concerning a 
jirst and second penance, see Ilerms Pastor. Mand. iv. 3. 
Clem. Strom. ii. 13. p. 459: Kal obx oli’ derérepov adroit ysieov 4 vb 
sidire cmaprdven 7 peravoncavree ep olg quaprev wrnupcre adc, The 
different views of Tertullian before and after his convorsion to 
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Montanism may be seen by comparing de penit. 7. with de pud. 
18. On the controversy between Cyprian and the Novatians 
seo the works on ecclesiastical history. 

“) Traces of the doctrine of supererogatory works (opera su- 
pererogatoria) are found in the Shepherd of Hermas, Simil. 
Lib. iii, 5. 3: Si preter ea quee non mandavit Dominus aliquod 
boni adjeceris, majorem dignitatem tibi conquires et honoratior 
apud Dominum cris, quam eras futurus. Origen speaks in a 
similar manner, Ep. ad Rom. L. iii. Opp. T.iv. p 507. (he makes 
an acute distinction between the unprofitable servant, Luke xvii. 
10, and the good and faithful servant, Matth. xxv. 21, and 
appeals to 1 Cor. vii. 25, concerning the virgins.) 

6) During this age, which had regard rather to theoretical 
knowledge, faith was for the most part considered as historico- 
dogmatic in its relation to yvéors, (comp. § 34.) This gave rise 
to the opinion that knowledge in Divine things justifies, while 
ignorance condemns. Minucius Fel. 35,: Imperitia Dei gufficit 
ad penam, notitia prodest ad veniam. But though it was re- 
served for men of later times to investigate more profoundly the 
idea of justifying faith in the Pauline senso, yet correct views on 
this subject were not entirely wanting during this period. Tert. 
adv. Mare. v. 3: Ex fidei libertate justificatur homo, non ex legis 
servitute, quia justusex fide vivit. According to Clement of Alex- 
andria faith is not only the key to the knowledge of God. (Coh. 
p- 9.), but by it we are also made the children of God, ib. p. 28, 
(comp. § 68. 1.) p. 69, Clement accurately distinguishes between 
theoretical and practical unbelief, and understands by the latter 
the want of susceptibility of Divine impressions, a carnal mind 
which would have everything ina tangible shape, Strom. ii. 4. 
p- 436.—Orig. in. Num, Tom. xxvi. Opp. iti. p. 369: Impossi- 
bile est salvari sine fide. Comm.in Ep. ad Rom, Opp. iv. p. 
517: Etiam si opera quis habeat ex lege : tamen, quia non sunt 
adificata supra fundamentum fidei, quamvis videantur esse bona, 
tamen operatorem suum justificare non possunt, quod eis deest 
fides, que est signaculum corum, qui justificantur a Deo. 

©) Clement Coh. p. 90: & sg dyfas nal wanuglag redrng duvdmens, 
B He avSedimors oummorireveras Osds. x. 7. >. quis. div. saly. p. 951: 
bow ytee dyand rig roy Osby, rocotrw xa! wAéov svdorégw rol Ozol ragadlercs. 
Ideal quietism, Ped. i. 138. p. 160: rédog 68 dor: JeoceBelag 4 didiog 
dvdrtvers vg O24. Comp. iii. 7. p, 277. 78. (in reference to 
riches in God), Strom. ii, 16. p. 467. G8. iv. 22. p. 627. 680. 
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) Tort. ad uxor. i. 8: Quedam sunt divine liberalitatis, 
quedam nostre operationis. Que a Domino indulgentur, sua 
gratia gubernantur; qua ab homine captantur, studio perpe- 
trantur, cf. do virg. vel. 10. de patient. 1. adv. Hermog. 5. 
Clement of Alexandria looks favourably at Synergism, Coh. 
1.99, Strom. v. 13. p. 696. vil, 7. p. 860: ws 63 6 lareds bysiay 
mogiyaras Tors cuvepyoton apds byeiay, obrag nal 6 Ose qv asdsov owrnelay 
rors cuvegyouas webs yriiow re nal ebmpuyicv, quis. div. saly. p. 947: 
Bovroutvars yukv yap 6 sds rais boyats cuvemaveh and thus Orig. Tom, 
in Ps. Opp. T. ii. p S71: 1d rob Aaymodh dyadiv minrdy dor da re rig 
mpocieeocug alrod nal rig cuprrveatons Isiag duvdimens rH re xdrAdara mpUE 
aouérw, comp. de prine. iii. 1. 18. Opp. i. p. 129. and 22. p. 137. on 
Rom, ix. 16, and the apparent contradiction between 2 Tim. ii. 
20. 21. and Rom. ix. 21. Cyprian, do gratia Dei ad Donat, 
p. 38.4: Coterum si tu innocentic, si justitio viam teneasg, si 
illapsa firmitate vestigii tui incedas, si in Deum viribus 
totis ac toto corde suspensus, hoc ais tantum quod esse ccopisti, 
tantum tibi ad licentiam datur, quantum gratie spiritalis auge- 
tur. Non enim, qui bencficiorum terrestrium mos est, in capes- 
sendo munere ccelesti mensura wa vel modus est: proflucns 
largiter spiritus nullis finibus premitur, nee coercentibus claus- 
iris intra certa metarum spatia freenatur, manat jugitor, oxuborat 
affuenter. Nostrum tantum sitiat peetus ct pateat; quan- 
tum illue fidei capacis affcrimus, tantum gratie inundantis 
haurimus. De Orat, dom. p. 144. (208.) adv. Jud. iii, 25 ss. p. 
72. 42 ss. p. 77 88, 

©) Tlermas represented the predestination of God as depen- 
dent on his foreknowledye, Lib. iil. Simil. 8. 6. likewise Justin 
M. Dial. c. Tryph. § 141. Ivon. iy, 29. 2, p. 267. Minue. Fel, 
ec. 86. Tert. adv. Mare, ii. 23. Clem. Al, Pad. i. 6. p. 114: 
oldev ody (6 @sdg) og néwAnuev, ob¢ céomner. According to Strom. vi, p. 
763, it is men’s own fault if they are not elected. Thoy re- 
semble those who voluntarily jump out of the vexsel into the 
sea. “ Thus the practical disposition of Cyprian was opposed 
to the doctrine of rigid predestination, of irresistible grace ; he 
could not so readily and so boldly admit all the consequences 
which are found in the stupendous Jubric of Augustine's system.” 
— That the bishop of Hippo nevertheless thought to have dis- 
covered his own orthodoxy in the writings of Cyprian, may per- 
haps be ascribed to his eager desire to see the principles which he 
so zealously defended, confirmed by the opinions of others,” Tiett- 
berg p. 321. 
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®) Origen is far from believing in the doctrine of reprobation. 
De prince. iii. 1. Opp. 1 p. 115, (Redep. p, 20.) he calls those 
heterodox who adduce the passage relative to the hardening of 
Pharaoh’s heart, and other passages of the Old Test. of similar 
import in opposition to the aireZotom of the human soul. He 
explains God’s dealings with Pharaoh from physical analogies : 
the rain falls upon different kinds of soil, and causes different 
plants to grow; the sun both melts wax, and hardons clay. 
Even in common life it sometimes happens that a good master 
says to his lazy servant whom he has spoiled by indulgence: I 
have spoiled you. But he does not mean to say, that such was 
his intention, Origen (as Sehlciermacher did in later times) 
perceives in what is called reprobatio only a longer delay of the 
grace of God. As a physician often employs those remedics 
which apparently produce bad effects, but heal the disease 
radically, instead of using such as would effect a speedy cure, 
so God acts in his dealings with men; he has prepared their 
souls not only for this short passing life, but for eternity, ibid. 
p. 121. (Redep, p. 26.) He adduces a similar illustration from 
the husbandman (according to Matth, xiii. 8.), and then goes 
on, p. 123: dereigov yee tuti, wg dy eleror wre, cod xpuyeri, xeud dhareign, rc 
Toure Aan nal arelore bon rd xivgwora xal at meodéosig xoul EariBore! reel cet 
dguucel, civ els wdvos oinovdung ceetorog, xa rods xeugods Emrordwevos, xo! ree chgudm 
Corre, BondSfuara nal ras dywyas ral rdg ddods, 6 rev bru Debs nal oreardes 
see ibid. the interpretation of Ezck. xi. 19. and other passages, 
On the connection subsisting between Origen’s doctrine of pre- 
destination and his doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul, 
comp. de prince, ii, 9.7. Opp. i. p. 99. (Red. p. 220.) in refe~ 
rence to Jacob and Esau. Origen also held, like the other 
Fathers prior to the time of Augustine, that predestination was 
dependent on foreknowledge, Philoc. c. 25. on Rom. viii. 28, 
29. (quoted by Miinscher edit. by v. Colln, i. p. 369.) 


FIFTH SECTION. 


THE CIURCIL AND ITER MEANS OF GRACE, 
g 71. 
THE CHURCH. 


Henke, H. Th, C., historia antiquior dogmatis de unitate ecclesiae. elmst. 
1781. + Mohler, die Einheit der Kirche. Tih. 1825. *Rothe, Rich., 
die Entwickelung des Begriffy der Kirche inihrem ersten Stadium. (‘Ihe 
third book of his work: die Anfinge der christlichen Kirche und ihrer 
Verfassung, Wittenb. 1887. i, vol.) Gess, dic Kinheit der Kirche im 
Sinn Cyprians (in den Studien der evangelischen Geistlichkeit Wiivtem- 
bergs, Stuttgart 1838. ii. 1. p. 147.) Luther, Cyprian, comp. §. 26. 9, 
Schenkel, see §. 80, In reference to Rothe’s work: Petersen, A., dic 
Idee der christlichon Kirche. Lpzg, 1839. 8. 


A holy Catholic Christian church which ts the commun- 
ion of saints, was the oxpression used in tho Christian 
confession of faith to denote the fecling of Christian fel- 
lowship which provailed in tho primitive church, though 
no distinct definitions concerning tho nature of tho church 
aro found previous to the time of Cyprian.) Among 
the many images under which the church was represent- 
ed, none was so frequently employed as that of a mother, 
or of Noah’s ark. The Fathors uniformly agsortod, both 
in opposition to heretics, and to all who were not Chris- 
tians, that there is no salvation out of the church, but 
that all the fulness of the Divine grace is to be found in 
it.2) Clement of Alexandria in particular, and still more 
strongly Cyprian, maintain the unity of tho church.@:) 
The definitions of the latter, who takes a moro practical 
position, ‘are of great importance in the history of this 
doctrine, But he did not sufficiently distinguish botweon 
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the historico-empirical, visible existence of the church, 
and the idea of a church which is above the change of 
mere forms, and gradually developes itself to a state of 
higher perfection.¢) This is shown by the Novatian 
controversy. Thus it happened, that the apostolico- 
Christian doctrine of a universal priesthood was more and 
more superseded by the hierarchy of the bishops, and the 
internal was converted into the external.(%) The false 
idealism of the Gnostics, and the heretical and schismati- 
cal tendencies of separate sects form a striking contrast 
with this falso external unity of the Catholic church.() 


(.) The general character of the earlier period (previous to 
the time of Cyprian) ts that of absiract indefiniteness. What 
the theologians of this period say concerning the nature of the 
church is so frequently void of clearness and precision, that tt is 
almost impossible fully to ascertain their real sentiments on this 
point; it is nothing uncommon to see the same Fathers evading, 
or even rejecting consequences which necessarily follow from their 
general reasonings. They thus evince a fickleness (?) which pre- 
vents us from forming any decided and certain opinion as to 
their ideas of the nature of the church.” Rothe l. c. p. 575. 

®) On the term éaAyo/a in general (corresponding to the He- 
brew IMP my mn NIPD) comp. Suicer thes. sub yoce. 


Rothe, p. 74 flwg. The phrase éxxAgoia xedornq first occurs in 
the inscription of the Ep, Smyrn. de mart. Polycarpi about the 
year 169, Eus. iv. 15. comp, Ign. ad Smyrn. 8.: doeg drov dy 
Xeiords "Inoote, exci 4 xadoruan txxagoia, Tlow great an importance 
the Fathers were accustomed to attribute to the church, may be 
seen from Irenzus, adv. her. ti. 4, 1. and iii, 24. (40.) The 
church alone contains all the riches of truth; out of her there 
are nothing but thieves and robbers, pools with foul water : 
Ubi enim ecclesia, ibi et spiritus Dei, ubi spiritus Dei, illic ec- 
clesia et omnis gratia, (comp. Luther 1. ¢. p. 4. 5.) iv. 81. 3., ac- 
cording to which the pillar of salt into which the wife of Lot 
was transformed, represents the durability of the church, and 
other passages (comp. §, 34. 1.2.) Clement of Alexandria de- 
vives the term and the idea of éaAycia from the elect forming a 
society, Coh, p. 69. aud Pad. i. 6. p, 114.: as yag rt Séaquce abrot 
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toyoy dari nal roliro n6o4L05 dvomdZera obras xl rd BobrAnua adrod dsbedauy 
Zor! owrngia nod rolro Runanoic xtxdgras* oldev obv og xéudnuey, als ofou- 
xv. Comp. Strom. vii. 5. p. 846. : 0b ydg viv viv voor, cAAG 1b cS g0~ 
open viv éxrenriv "Baxrnoiay x0AG. 2 7%. Clement describes tho 
church as a mother, Pad. i. 5. p. 110. even as both a mother 
and a virgin, c. 6. p. 123; in speaking of this subject he indul- 
ges in allegories, p. 111 flwg. The church is the body of the 
Lord. Strom. vii. 14. p. 885. Comp. p. 899. 900, (765 Sylb.) 
Though Clement asserts that only the true Gnostics (0! &y 7 emo 
r4un) form the church, yet he does not so much contrast with 
them those who have only faith, as the horetics who have no- 
thing but an opinion (cmos), and the heathen who live in total 
ignorance (dyvow.) Strom. vil. 16. p. 894. (760 Sylb.) Origen 
also, though generally speaking he judges mildly of herctical 
or sectarian opinions, (contra Cels, ii. § 10—13), asserts that 
there is no salvation out of the church, Hom. iii, in Josuam, Opp. 
ii. p. 404: Nemo semetipsum decipiat, extra hanc domum i. e. 
extra ecclesiam nemo salvetur, and Selecta in Iiob. ibid. iti. p. 
501. 502. Concerning the views of Tertullian we must make a 
distinction between those which he held prior, and those which 
he entertained anterior to his conversion to Montanism. Comp. 
Neander, Antign. p. 264 flwg. The principal passages relative 
to his carlier opinions arc: de preescript. c. 21 ss. 32. 35. do 
bapt. c. 8. de orat. c. 2, whore the above images are carried out 
at some length. Thus Cyprian Ep. 4. p. 93 Nequo cnim vivero 
foris possunt, cum domus Dei una sit, of nemini salug csse, nisi 
in ecclesia possit. IIe too adduces a varicty of similar imagos, 
Comp. note 3. 


“* The common opinion that the proposition: quod extra ecclesia nulla salus, 
or: de ecclesia, extra quam nemo potest essa salvus, was for the jirsé time 
laid down by Augustine in the Donatist controversy, is incorrect. It was 
only the necessary consequence and application of earlier principles, and 
was distinctly implied in the form which the docirine of the church had 
assumed since the time of Iren@us. Hence we find in the writings of the 
latier many allusions to it, though he does not make use of’ the somewhat 
harsh phrase given above. But it is almost to be regretted that both this 
idea and phrase have entirely disappeared in the present age, inasmuch as 
they express a profound truth, and might with equal propriety be used by 
all parties in the church. For life and happiness are only to be found in 
religion, and oul of it there is nothing but death and misery.” Marhei- 
neke (in Daub und Creuzers Studien il, p. 197.) 
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® On the wnity of the church sco Clem. Al. Pad. i. 4.p. 103. 
c. 6. p. 123. : *O Satuares wvormot cig pty 6 rv dhov ware ehg de x00) 
6 row brow Novos? nal rh amvebua 7d chyroy ty xa? cd abrd Tavrayol jie. be 
worn yivercu whrng wughévos. x. vr. >, Strom. i. 18. p. 375. vii. 6. p- 848. 
and other passages. Concerning the opinion of Tertull. comp. the 
passages before cited. Cyprian wrote a separate work on the 
doctrine of the wnity of the church about the year 251: de uni- 
tate ecclesie, with which several of his extant letters (sec note 
5) may be compared. He adds some newimages to those used 
by Tertullian, as illustrative of this unity: the sun which casts 
forth many rays, the tree with its many branches, all of which 
derive their nourishment and strength from the one root, the 
one source which gives rise to many brooks: Avelle radium solis,, 
a corpore, divisionem lucis unitas non capit; ab arbore frang 
ramum, fractus germinaro non poterit; a fonte precide rivum, 
precisus arescet. Sic ecclesia Domini luce perfusa per orbem 
totum radios suos porrigit etc.—Ile also treats at great length 
of the image of the one mother: Illins foctu nascimur, illius 
lacte nutrimur, spiritu ojus animamur, He who has not the 
church for his mother, has no longer God for his father (de unit. 
eccles. 5. 6.) According to the usage of the Old Test. faithless- 
ness towards the church is compared with adultery. The trinity 
itself is an image of the unity of the church (comp. Clement 1. 
c.), as well as the coat of Christ which was not to be rent, the 
passover which had to be eaten in one house, the one dove in 
Solomon’s Song, the house of Rahab which alone was to be pre- 
served, ctc. Quite in consistence with such notions, he main- 
tains that martyrdom out of the church, so far from being meri- 
torious, is rather an aggravation of sin: Esse martyr non potest, 
qui in ecclesia non est. . .Occidi talis potest, coronari non potest, 
etc. Comp Rettb. 241 flwg. p. 355 flwg p. 367 flwg. Huther 
p. 52—59. 

) The phrase visible and invisible church hag in modern times 
been objected to (Rothe, p. 99 flwg.); on this account we have 
ondeavoured to paraphrase it, though the common term, if 
rightly understood, has the advantage of being brief, and forms 
a barrier against any confusion between the external and the in- 
ternal. 

6) If the gonuineness of the epistles of [gnatius (even of the 
shorter recension) were fully established, they would prove be- 
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yond all dispute, that submission to the bishops was considered. 
as a doctrine of the church at a very early period. Comp. Ep. 
ad Smyrn. ¢. 8.: Tldvreg ryi emrondrw cduodovdsire, ws Inaotg Xgrorie roi 
carpi otc. ad Polye. c. 6. ad Eph. c 4. ad Magn. c. 6. ad Philad. 
c. 7. ad Trall.c. 2. Comp. Rothe, p. 445 flwg. Tren. til. 14. iv. 
26. (48.) v. 20, On the succession of the bishops: iii. 3. (pri- 
macy of the Romish church); comp. with it Neander i. 3. p. 
318 note. Though Tortullian appeared formerly willing, de 
preescr. ¢. 32., to concede to the church of Rome the precedence 
over other churchos, yet after his conversion to Montanism he 
combated the protensions of the Romish bishops, de pud. 21.; 
he there alludes particularly to tho words of Christ addressed 
to Peter: dabo tibi claves ecclesio,—and maintains that the 
‘word tibi refers to Peter alone, and not to the bishops. Ho 
supposed that spiritual men wore the successors of Peter, and 
distinguished between the ecclesia spiritus per spiritales homi- 
nes (in which the trinity dwells) and thaé ecclesia which is com- 
posed of the sum total of the bishops (numorus episcoporum,) 
On this ground (but not in the purely apostolic sense) he do- 
fended the idea of a spiritual priesthood. Neander, Antignos- 
ticus, p. 258-59. and p. 272. On the contrary Cyprian concoives 
the true priestly dignity to consist in the very episcopal powor 
(but not so much in that of tho Romish bishops exclusively, as 
in that of all the bishops collectively,) and thinks that the unity 
of the church is represonted by the successors of tho apostles. 
Hence he who does not tako the part of the bishop, no more be- 
longs to the church. Comp. capecially tho following opistlos: 
45. 52. 55. 64, 66. 67. G9. 74. 76, (c. 2.) see Huthor p. 59 flwg. 
Rettberg p. 367 flwg. Gess p.150 flwg. Meander, Kirchenges- 
chichte i. 1. p. 404—7. 

7) Wherever the term éxAyofa occurs ¢. g. in the Clementine 
Homilies (Hom. iti. 60. 65, 67. p. 653 ss. vii. 8. p, 680. Cred- 
ner iii. p. 308. Baur, p. 878.), it is to be understood in a limited 
sense. Concerning the Ebionites Epiphanius observes, Teer, 30. 
18. p. 142: suvayayny de obiror xecAotor rijy taurdw exnrnoiav nal oly) etm 
zarnoiav. Comp. Credn, ii. p. 286. Tho Ebionitic tendency con- 
vorted the idea of the church into that of a Jewish sect, the 
Gnostics refined it into an idealistic world of aeons (Baur, p. 
172.); on the one hand we have a body without life, on the 
other a phantom without body. 
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§ 72. 


BAPTISM. 


Voss, G. J,, de baptismo. disputt. ax. Opp. Amstel. 1701. fol. T. vi. 
Afaithies, C. St., baptismatis expositio biblica, historica, dogmatica. 
Berol. 1831. Walch, J. G,, Ulistoria pwdobaptismi 4 priorum sacul. 
Jen, 1739. 4. (Mise, sacr, Amstel. 1744.4.) [2Robinson, the History of 
Baptism. Lond. 1790. Halley, R., The Sacraments. P. I, Baptism. 
Lond. 1814 ] 

The doctrine of the church stands in intimate conncc- 
tion with the doctrine of baptism. From the carliest 
times“) great importance was attached to the latter be- 
cause of its supposed relation to the forgiveness of sin 
and to regeneration. Some of tho Fathers, especially 
Lreneus, Tertullian, and Cyprian, in treating of this sub- 
ject, as well as of the doctrine of tho church, often in- 
dulge in exaggerated language, in fanciful and absurd al- 
legories,and in symbolical interpretations,?) while Origen 
draws a more distinct line betweon the external sign, and 
the internal thing which it is meant to teach.@-) Infant- 
baptism had not come into general use prior to the timo 
of Tertullian. Though a strenuous advocate of, the doc- 
trine of original sin, he nevertheless opposed pudo- 
baptism, on the ground that those who have not com- 
mitted any actual transgression, need no cleansing from 
sin.4) Origen on the contrary favoured infant-bap- 
tism.@) In the time of Cyprian it Became so general 
in the African church, that the African bishop Fidus, 
appealing to the analogous rite of circumcision under the 
Old Test. dispensation, proposed to delay the performance 
of the ceremony of baptism to the cight day. Cyprian 
however did not give his consent to this imnovation.(9) 
The baptism of newly converted persons was yet fre- 
quently deferred till the approach of death (Baptismus 
Clinicorum.)7) During this period a question arose, 
which was intimately connected with the doctrine of the 
nature of the church, viz. whether the baptism of heretics 
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was to be accounted valid, or whether a heretic who re- 
turned to the Catholic church was to be rebaptized ? In 
opposition to the usage of the Eastern and African 
churches, which was defended by Cyprian, the prmeiple 
was established in the Romish church under Stephanus, 
that the rite of baptism, if duly performed, was always 
valid, and its repetition contrary to the tradition of the 
church (i. e. the Romish church.)) Baptism was entirely 
rejected by some Gnostic sects, while it was held in high 
esteem by the Marcionites and Valentiuus. But the 
mode of baptism which they adopted was altogether dif- 
ferent from that of the Catholic church, and founded 
upon quite another principle.@) Tho idea of a baptism 
of blood originated with martyrdom, and was in accord- 
ance with the mind of the age.) 


() Qoncerning the baptism of Christ and of the Apostles, 
comp. the works on biblical theology, and in roference to the 
mode of baptism (immersion, formula, ctc.) see the works on 
archeology. Augusti, vol. vii, On thotorms: Pérriqua, Barrio 
pds, Aodreor, Quriouds, opeay?s and others, comp. the Lexicons, Re- 
specting baptism as it was practiscd provious to the appearancg 
of Christ: Schneckenburger, tiber das Altcr der jiidischon Pro- 
sclytentaufe und deren Zusammenhang mit dem johannoischen 
und christlichen Ritus, Borlin, 1828, where tho literature is 
given, and [Halley, &, Lectures on the Sacraments, P. i. 
Baptism. p. 111—161.] 

@) On the superiatural influence which the author of the 
Clementine Tlomilies ascribes to water, in connection with the 
notions widely spread in the Bast, comp. ¢. g. Tom. ix. and x. 
see Baur, Gnos. p. 872. Credner, 1, ¢. ii. p. 236, and iii, p. 
308. Concerning the Ebionites it is said by Epiph. Indicul. ii. 
p. 58: 70 bag dvri Seod éxivo, comp. Har. 30. Together with the 
symbolical interpretation of the cross wo find in the writings of 
the Apostolical Fathers a symbolical intorpretation of water : 
Barn. 11. Uermas Pastor Vis. ii. 3. Mand. iv. 8. Simil. ix. 
6. Justin M, (Apol. i. 61.) contrasts baptismal regoneration 
with natural birth ¢ bygtie aseptic, By the latter wo become 
rina dudyuns, dyvoias ; by the former réxvee aponigtorws xa! émiorhng, 
apicews re dwagriav ; hence the Aovreo ig algo called gurioués. Comp. 
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Dial, ¢, Tr. c. 18 and 14, where mention is made of the antithe- 
sis botween baptism and Jewish lustrations. Theoph. ad Aut. 
ii. 16. interprets the blessing which God pronounced on the 
fifth day of-the work of creation upon the creatures of the water, 
as roferring to the water used in baptism. Clement of Aleaan- 
dria, Pad. i. 6. p, 118, connects the baptism of Christians with 
the baptism of Jesus, He became réAsos only by it. And so it 
is with us: BarriQopuevos pariliucda, puri2éusvor viororobmedce, uloworod= 
poevor TEASIOU {LE DCL, TEAGIOULEvO! dradovariCou ese, Baptism i IS a xderomc. 
Comp. also p. 116. ‘117. whore tho baptized, in. allusion to the 
cleansing power of water, are called dwurrgéusver (filtered.) In- 
asmuch as a connection is brought about between the element 
and the Logos, or his power and spirit, he calls baptism also 
tdag Aoyinéy, Cobh. p. 79. All former lustrations are abolished 
by baptism, being all included in it. Strom. iii. 12. p. 548. 49. 
Iven. iii. 17. (19.) p. 208. (224.) As dough cannot be made of 
dry flour, without the addition of some fluid, so we, the many, 
cannot be united in one body in Christ without the connecting 
element of water which comes down from heaven; and as the 
earth is quickened and rendered fruitful by dew and rain, so” 
Christianity by the heavenly water, etc. Tertullian has written 
a separate treatise on this subject, entitled: de baptismo. 
Though he rejects the notion of a purely supernatural and me~ 
chanical forgivencss of sins by baptism, (comp. Neander, Antign. 
p. 215), yet he takes occasion from the cosmical and psychical, 
significance of water to adduce numerous analogics. Water 
(felix sacramontum aquee nostre, qua abluti delictis pristine 
cecitatis in vitam eternam liberamur !) is in his view the ele- 
ment in which Christians alone fecl at home, as the small fishes 
which follow the great fish (‘Insis.) Loretics, on the contrary, 
are the genoration of vipers and snakes that cannot live in frosh 
water. Water is of great importance in the universe. The 
spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters—so upon the 
waters of baptism. As the church is compared with the ark, 
so the water of baptism is contrasted with the deluge, and the 
dove of Noah is a type of the dove of the Spirit." As power it 


* Concerning these manifold allegorical interpretations of fish, dove, cte. 
comp, Afinter, Sinnbilder der Christen, and Augysti in his essay: ‘+ Die 
Kirchenthiere” in vol. xii. of his work on the Antiquities of the Christian 
church. But Tertullian rightly says in reference to himself; vereor ne laudes 
aque potius quam baptismi rationcs videar congregasse ! 
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inherent in all water, it is indifferent what kind of water is used. 
The water of the Tiber possesses’ the game power as the water 
of Jordan, running produces the same effects as standing water, 
de bapt. 4: Omnes aque de pristina originis preetogativa sacra- 
mentum sanctificationis consequuntur, invocato Deo. Superve- - 
nit enim statim Spiritus de calis et aquis superest, sanctificans 
eas de semet ipso etita sanctificate: vim sanctificandi combibunt. 
Cyprian spoke of the great importance of baptismal water from 
his own experience, de grat. ad Donat. p. 3, He does not in- 
deed maintain that,water purifies as such, (peccata enim pur- 
gare et hominem sanctificare aqua sola non potest, nisi habeat 
et Spiritum S. Ep. 74. p. 218), but his language leads us to sup- 
pose that he too believed in the supernatural efficacy of water. 
The deyil was cast out of Pharaoh, when he and all his host 
were drowned in the Red Sea, (the sea is a symbol of baptism 
according to 1 Cor. x.); for the power of the devil does not ex- 
tend itself over water. As scorpions and snakes looso their 
strength, and must yomit thet poison when thrown into the 
water, so the unclean spirits. “Tn short, whenover water is 
-mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures, the allegorical interpreta- 
tion is at once applied to it~“ ¢¢ ¢s therefore not at all surpris- 
ing, that the rock in the wilderness, as well as the Samaritan 
woman at Jacob's well, and many others, are regarded as types 
of baptism.” Rettberg, p. 832, 

@) The torm oiuBor0y, itself, which Origen uses, adv. Cels. iti, 
Opp. i. p. 481. and Comment in Joh, Opp. iv. p.,132. indicates 
that he had a more or less distinct idea of thg#difference be- 
tween the image and tho thing which it represents. Neverthe- 
less (obdtv 4rrev) from the last mentioned passage it is evident, 
that he also considers baptism as somothing xar’ abrd, viz. dex 
xe) any Xegioudrav Sciav, because it is administored in the name 
of the divine Trias, Comp, Hom. in Luc, xxi. Opp. i. p. 
957, 

‘*) The passages from Scripture which are thought to inti- 
mate that infant-baptism had come into use in the primitive 
church, are doubtful and prove nothing ; viz. Mark x. 14, Matth. 
xviii. 4.6, Act. ii. 88. 89. 41. Act-x.48, 1 Cor. i.16. Col. ii. 
11.12. Nor does the earliest passage occurring in the writings 
of the Fathers, Iren. adv. har, ii. 22, 4. p. 147. see § 68. 1.) af. 
ford any decisive proof. It only expresses the beautiful idea 

° 
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that Jesus was Redeemer in every stage of life, and for every 
stage of life; but it does not say that he redcemed children by 
the water of baptism, unless the term renasci be interpreted by 
the most arbitrary petitio principii to refer to haptism. Nor 
does the passage in question go to prove the contrary. But 
from the opposition which Tertullian raised to infant-baptism, 
de bapt. 18, it may be inferred, that it was a customary practice 
in his times. He alleges the following reasons against it :—1. 
the importance of baptism ; not even earthly goods are intrusted 
to.those under age; 2. tho consequent responsibility of the 
sponsors; 8. the innocence of children (quid festinat innocens 
ztas ad remissionem peccatorum?); 4. the necessity of being 
previously instructed in religion (Ait quidem Dominus: nolite 
eos prohibere ad me venire. Veniant ergo dum adolescunt, ve- 
niant dum discunt, dum quo veniant docentur; fiant Christiani 
cum Christum nosse potuerint.); 5. the great responsibility 
" which the subject of baptism takes upon him (Si qui pondus 
intelligant baptismi, magis timebunt consecutionem, quam dila~ 
tionem.) From the last mentioned reason he recommends even 
to grown up persons, (single persons, widows, ete.) to delay bap- 
tism till they have either married, or formed the firm reso- 
lution to live a single life. Comp. Neander, Antignosticus, p. 
209. 210. (Robinson, 1. c. ch. xxi. p, 164 flwg.] 

®) The views of Origen, Comm. in Ep. ad Rom. y. Opp. iv. p. 
565. in Ley. Hom. viii. Opp, i. p. 230, in Lucam, Opp. iii. p. 
948. were connected with his notions concerning the sinful ele- 
ment in natural generation, (comp. § 63.n. 4.) But it is worthy 
of notico, that in the first of the above passages he calls infant- 
baptism a rite derived from the Apostles. 

6) See Cypr. Ep. 59. (written in the name of 66 Occidental 
bishops, Ep. 64. edit, Oxon.) Cyprian maintains that infants 
should be, baptized at the earliest convenience; but his argu- 
mont in favour of infant-baptism is not founded upon the guilt 
of original sin, on the contrary, upon the innocent condition of 
infants. Tertullian, on the other hand, urges this very reason 
in opposition to infant-baptism. But Cyprian looks more at 
the beneficial effects it is designed to produce, than at the re- 
sponsibility which is attached to it, As we do not hesitate to 
salute the new born, yet innocent babe, with the holy kiss of 
peace, “ since he still exhibits the marks of the creative hands of 
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God,” so we should not raise any objection to his being bap- 
tized. Comp. Rettb. p. 881. Neander, K. G. i. 2. p. 554. 
[trans]. i. p. 363. Robinson, 1. c. ch. xxii.) 

@ On this custom, comp. the works on ecclesiastical history 
and antiquities. [Neander, transl. i, p. 858, 359.] Cyprian Ep. 
76. (69. edit. Ox. p. 185), where some very difficult questions 
are raised respecting sprinkling, Against the delay: Const. 
apost. vi 15, as it is done from disregard or levity. Tertullian 
allows even laymen, but not women, to administer the rite of 
baptism in cases of emergency; de bapt.c. 17. Comp. Const.- 
apost. iii, c. 9—11. 

@) Clement of Alexandria recognizes only that baptism as va- 
lid, which is administered in the catholic church: +b Bderiopa 7d 
cigerindy ob olxetov xed yrqorov tdwe, Strom. i. 19, p. 375. likewise 
Tert. de bapt. c. 15: Unus omnino baptismus est nobis tam ex 
Domini evangelio, quam ex Apostoli litteris, quoniam unus Deus 
et unum baptisma et una ccélesia in colis......Heretici autem 
nullum habent consortium nostre discipline, quos extrancos 
utique testatur ipsa ademptio communicationis. Non debeo in 
illis cognoscere, quod mihi est preceptum, quia non idem Deus 
est nobis et illis, nec unus Christus, i. e. idem ; ideoque nec bap- 
tismus unus, quia non idem. Quem quum rite non habeant, 
sine dubio non habent. Comp. de pud. 19, de presor. 12. The 
synods of Iconium and Synnada (about the year 235) pro- 
nounced the baptism of heretics invalid, see the lottor of Firmi- 
lian, bishop of Cwsarea to Cyprian, (Ep. 75.) Eus. vii. 7 A 
synod at Carthage (about the year 200), under Agrippinus had 
used similar language; see Cypr. Ep. 73, (ad. Jubaianum p, 199. 
130. Bal,) Cyprian adopted the custom of the Asiatic and 
African churches, and insisted that heretics should be re-bap- 
tized. But according to him this was not a repetition of the 
act of baptism, but the true baptism; comp. Ep. 71. where he 
uses baptizari, but not re-baptizari in reference to heretics, 
Concerning the subsequent controversy with Stephanus, comp. 
Neander, K. G.i. p, 563. 77. [transl i. p. 8369—377.] Rettberg, 
p. 156 flwg. The epistles 69-75 refer to this subject. Ste- 
phanus recognized as valid baptism administered by heretics, 
but demanded the laying on of hands as significant of peniten- 
tia. The African bishops, on the other hand, restricted this lat- 
ter rite to the case of the lapsi, and appealed to the custom ob- 
served by the heretics themselves in confirmation of their view. 
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That the lapsi could not be re-baptized, needs no proof. The 
African usage was confirmed by the catholic synod, 255, and 
256. (ii.) Comp. Sententie Episcoporum Ixxxii. de baptizandis 
hereticis in Cypr. Opp. p. 229. (Fell.) 

) Theod. Fab. her. i. ¢. 10. On the question whether the 
sect of the Cajani (vipera venenatissima. Tert.), to which Quin- 
tilla of Carthage, an opponent of baptism, belonged, was identi- 
cal with the Gnostic Cainites: see Neander Antignosticus, p. 
193. Some of the objections to baptism were the following : 
it is below the dignity of the Divine to be represented by any- 
thing earthly; Abraham was justified by faith alone; the apos- 
tles themselves were not baptized,” and Paul attaches little im- 
portance to the rite. (1 Cor.i.17.) That the majority of the 
Gnostics held baptism in high esteem, is evident from the cir- 
cumstance, that they laid great stress on the baptism of Jesus, 
see Baur, Gnosis, p. 224. On the threefold baptism of the Mar- 
cionites, and the further particulars, comp. the works treating 
of this subject; respecting the Clementine Homilies, see Cred- 
ner, iii. p, 808. 

0) Orig. exh. ad Mart. i. p. 292. with reference to Mark x. 
38; Luke xii. 50. TZert. de bapt. 16: Est quidem nobis etiam 
secundum layacrum, unum et ipsum, sanguinis scilicet......Hos 
duos baptismos de vulnere perfossi lateris emisit: quatenus qui 
in sanguinem ejus crederent, aqua lavarentur; qui aqua lavis- 
sent, etiam sanguinem potarent. MIlic est baptismus, qui lava- 
crum et non acceptum representat, et perditum reddit. Comp. 
Scorp. ¢. 6. Cyprian Ep. 73, and especially de oxh. martyr. p. 
168. 69. According to him the baptism of blood is in compari- 
son with the baptism of water in gratia majus, in potestate sub- 
limius, in honore pretiosius; it is baptisma, in quo angeli 
baptizant, b. in quo Dous et Christus ejus exultant, b. post quod 
nemo jam peccat, b. quod fidei nostra incrementa consummat, 
b. quod nos de mundo recedentes statim Deo copulat. In aque 
baptismo accipitur peccatorum remissa, in Sanguinis corona vir- 
tutum. Heretics are profited neither by the baptism of blood, 
nor by that of water, but the former is of some service to the 


4” To the remark of some: tunc apostolos baptismi vicem implesse, quum 

in navicula fiuctibus adspersi operti sunt, ipsum quoque Petrum per mare 

singredientem satis mersum, Tertullian replies : de bapt. 12: alind est adsper- 
gi vel intcreipi violentia maris, aliud tingui disciplina religionis. 
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catechumens who are not yet baptized. Rettberg, p. 382. 
Comp. also Acta Martyr. Perpet. ct Fel. ed. Oxon. p. 29. 30. 
and Dodwell, de secundo Martyrit baptismo in his Diss, Cypr. 
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Schulz, I)., die christl. Lehre vom Abendmahl, nach dem Grundtexte des 
N Test. Lpz. 1824, 31. (exegetico-dogmatic.) Works bearing upon the 
history of this doctrine : *Marheinecke, Phal., Ss. Patrum de prasentia 
Christi in ccena Domini sententia triplex s, sacres Eucharistic historia 
tripartita, Heidelb. 1811.4. Meyer, Karl, Versuch einer Geschichte 
der Transsubstantiationslehre mit Vorrede von Dr. Paulus. Heidelb, 
1832, +Dillinger, J. J.J. die Lehre von der Encharistie in den 3 ersten 
Jahrhunderten. Mainz 1626, [Rnapp, l. o. § 143146, 


The Christian church attached from the first great 
and mysterious importance to the bread and wine used 
in the Lord’s Suppor, as the symbols of the body and 
blood of Christ (Eucharist.)0) It was not the tendency 
of the age to dissect the symbolical in a critico-philoso- 
phical manner, and to draw metaphysical distinctions be- 
tween its constituent parts, viz. the outward sign on the 
one hand, and the thing represented by it on the other. 
On the contrary, the real and the symbolical wero so 
blended, as not to destroy cach othor.@) Thus it hap- 
pens that in the writings of the Fathors of this period we 
meet with passages which speak distinctly of symbols, 
and at the same time with others which indicate belief 


* Though the parallel drawn between the baptism of blood and that of 
water, is founded upon the whole symbolical tendency of the age, yet in its 
connection with the doctrine of the Fathers it appears to be more than a mere 
rhetorical figure. Like the comparison instituted between the death of the 
martyrs and that of Jesus, as well as the notions concerning penance, it rests 
upon the equilibrium which the writers of that period were desirous to main- 
tain between the free will of man, and the effects of the Divine grace, In the 
baptism of water man appears more passive, in the baptism of blood he-acts as 
a free agent. 
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in a real participation of the body and blood of Christ. 
Yet wo may already discern some leading tendencies. 
Ignatius, as well as Justin and Treneus,® ) laid great stress 
on the mystorious connection subsisting between the 
Logos and the elements. The idea of such a connection 
however was sometimes misunderstood, and gave rise to 
superstitious viows, or it was wilfully perverted, in the 
hope of producing *supernatural offocts.+) Tertullian 
and Cyprian, though somewhat favourable to the super- ~ 
natural, aro névertheless representatives of the symbo- 
lical aspect.6) The Alexandrian school too espoused 
the latter, but the language of Clement on this subject is 
less definite than that of Origen.@) Clement’s notions 
are a mixture of symbolical interpretation and ideal 
mysticism. In the writings of Justin and Ireneeus the 
idea occurs of a sacrifice, by which however they did not 
understand a daily repeated propitiatory sacrifice Cin the 
sense of the Romish church), but a thank-offering pre- 
sented by the Christians themselves.) This idea, which 
may have had its origin in the custom of offering obla~ 
tions, was brought into connection with the service for 
the commemoration of the dead, and thus prepared im- 
perceptibly the way for the later doctrine of masses for 
the deceased.(@) It led further to the notion of a gacri- 
fice which is repeated by the priest, Cbut only symboli- 
cally); an idca which seems to have been first enter- 
tamed by Cyprian.©) It is not quite certain, but pro- 
bable, that the Ebionites celebrated the Lord’s Supper as 
a commemorative feast# the mystical moals of some 
Gnostics, on the contrary, bear but little resemblance to 
the Lord’s Supper.(0) 


4) Respecting the terms ebymgrria, obvekie, sbAoyie, see Suicer 
and the lexicons. [Knapp, 1. c. p. 437.] With the exception 
of the Hydroparastates (Aquarii, Epiph. heer. 46. 2), all Christ- 
jans, in accordance with its original institution, used wine and 
bread; the wine was generally mixed with water (e%ua), and 
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an allegorical signification was given to the mixture of these two 
elements. [Knapp, lc. p.441.] The Artotyrites axe said to 
have used cheese along with bread. (Epiph. har. 49, 2.) Con- 
cerning the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in the age of the 
Antonines, and the erstom of administering it to the sick, &c. 
see Justin M. Apol. i. 65, [Neander, Iist of the Ch. tranal. i. 
386.] On the liturgical part of this ordinance in gencral, see 
Augusti, vol. vili. 
2) It ts only im consequence of the abstract and speculative 
tendency of the West aut of modern times, that so many difte- 
rent significations have been assigned to what the early eastern 
church understood by the phrase roiiro gor}, If we would fully 
enter into tis original meaning, we should not separate these sig- 
nifications at all. To say that the words in question denote 
transubstantiution, would be to take them in too definite and too 
comprehensive a sense; the interpretation according to which 
they would teach an existence cum et sub specte, ts too artificial ; 
the rendering: this signifies, says too little, and ts without force. 
In the vig of the writers of the yospels, (and after their exam- 
ple in ‘thattof the earliest Fathers) tHE BREAD IN THE Lorp’s 
Surrrr was tHe Bopy or Curisr. But Uf they had been asked 
whether the bread was changeg ? they would have replied in the 
negative; if they had been told, that the communicants pas'took 
of the body with and under the form of the bread, they would not 
have understood it ; if tt had been asserted that the bread only 
signified the body, they would not have been satisfied.” Strauss, 
Leben Jesu, Ist edit. vol, ii. p. 437. Comp. Baumgaricn-Cru- 
sius, ii. p. 1211 flwg. and 1185 flwg. 

@) Ignat. ad Smyrn. 7. reproaches tho Docctw: Elyagirias 
nat mgoaunns derérgovect Bice 7d yuo) Seodoysto rhy sbogapeaviay otigxe elpou rou 
curieos Hud Inoot Xerorot rv bate duagritiy jut mandovouy, ay rH XEne- 
rérnri 6 durng fyeger, comp. ad Trall, 8. ad Philad. 5. ad Rom. 5, 
Some understood the word «sw Tielf as symbolical, Comp. 
Miinscher ed. by Colln, i. p. 495, Justin, Apol. i. 66. after 
haying made a strict distinction between the bread and wine 
used in the Lord’s Supper, and common bread and wine: od vag 
Hg nowdv cprov, ob8 xowdy rien radra AopPdvoper, speaks of a change 
analogous to the incarnation of the Logos which takes place in 
us. Ag the Logos bocame flesh, so our flosh and blood arg 
changed into his, as we are taught, that bread and wine are the 
flesh and blood of the incarnato Jesus, Ho evidently speaks 
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not of a change in the sense of the later term: transubstantia- 
tion, since the “éra3or) refers'to the communicants. But on the 
other hand, it is no less certain that Justin calls bread and wine 
simply the flesh and blood of Christ, without distinctly stating 
the manner in which that change took place, and understands 
them to be more than mere symbols. Jrenwus iv. 18. (83.) p. 
250. (824. Grabe) also thinks that the common bread is changed 
into bread of a higher order, the earthly into tho heavenly ; 
but it docs not therefore cease to be bread. He draws a 
parallel between this change and the transformation of the 
mortal body into the immortal, p. 251: a: yag dad vis deros 
TeockupePavdueros rv exxrnow [2aixdayow] rol @sod, abate: xolvdg dierog 
dorly, dN ebyagioria, én O60 memypuchro cuvecrynvit, éxiyetou re nal obpaviou, 
brag rel ch obwcore, Hin perarhepBdvorra ris abrycpioring, unxerr elves 
Pragra, viv thaida sis sig altivas dyasrdcews exorra, Comp. v. 2. Dp. 
293, 94. (396. 97.) and Massueti Diss. iii art. 7. p- 114. Irenaus 
also defends the real presence of the body of Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper in opposition to the Docete and Gnosties, iv. 18, 
§ 4. 83. § 2. (Miinscher von Colln, i. p. 496.) Bug the, reason 
which he argues in favour of his views, viz. that attics 
cannot partake of the bread and wine with thanksgiving, be- 
cause they despise matter, shows phat he regarded the elements 
as more than merely accidental things, though they are only 
bread and wine. . 

“) The fear of spilling any part of the wine (Tert, de corona 
mil, 3: Calicis aut panis nostri aliquid decuti in terram anxie 
patimur, and Orig. in Exod. IIom. xiti, 3.) was perhaps founded 
on aright feeling of propriety, but it degencrated into super- 
stitious droad. Thus the belief in an inherent vital power in 
the elements (Pdguana cdavnolag, dvridorov roti yu) ceroSccveh) way 
gradually converted into the belief of miraculous cures being 
effected by thomfwhich would easily form the transitiofi to gross 
superstition. The practice of administering the Lord’s Supper 
to children may also be ascribed to the expectation of superna~ 
tural effects. Comp. the anecdotes of Cyprian, de lapsis, p. 
182. Rettberg, p. 8387.—The separation of the Lord’s Supper 
from the agapse which had become necessary, the custom of 
preserving the bread, the communion of the sick, etc. furthered 
yeh views. 

*&) Jt is remarkable that Tertullian, whose views genorally 
Speaking, are realistic, shows in this instance a leaning towards 
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the allegorical interpretation, according to which the Lord’s 
Supper is figura corporis Christi, adv. Mare. i, 14. iv. 40. In 
the latter place he makes use of the symbolical to refute the 
notions of Marcion: if Christ had not possessed a real body, it 
could not have becn represented: (vacua res, quod est phan- 
tasma, figuram capere non potest—Ile might as well have said : 
it is impossible t6 ‘partake of a phantom as such !)* This senti- 
ment accords with what is said de anima, c. 17: vinum in san- 
guinis sui memoriam consccravit. Nevertheless Tertullian speaks 
* in other places, de resurr. c. 8. de pud.c. 9. of the participation 
of the Lord’s Supper as an opimitate dominici corporis vesci, as 
a de Deo saginari; with these expressions comp. de orat. 6: 
corpus ejus in pane censetur (not est.) Ic also makes some mys- 
tical allusions (¢ g. Gen. xlix. 11: lavabit in vino stolam suam, 
is in his opinion a type, ete.), and adopts the notions of his age 
concerning the supernatural effects of the Lord’s Supper. But 
the existence of such notions is no proof, that the doctrine of 
transubstantion, or anotlrer of similar import, was known at that 
time, pince the same efficacy was ascribed to baptismal water. 
Comiiaemider, Antignosticus, p. 517, and Baur, #., Tortul- 
lian’s Lehre vom Abendmahl, (Tiibing. Zeitschr. 1839. part 2. 
p. 86 flwg.) in opposition to Rudelbach, who asserts (as Luther 
had done before him) that Tertullian took the Lutheran tiew of 
» the point in question, On the other hand, Gicolampadius and 
Zwingle appealed to the same Father in support of their opin- 
ions. Cyprian’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is set forth in 
the 63d of his opistles, where he combats the error of those 
who used water instead of wine (sce note 1.), and proves the 
obligation resting upon us of employing the latter. The phrase 
ostenditur used in reference to the wine as the blood of Christ, 
-is somewhat doubtful. But the comparison which Cyprian 
draws hefween water and people, rather intimates that he was 
in fayour of the symbolical intgrpretation, though he calls in 
other places (like Tertullian) the Lord’s Supper simply the 
body and blood of Christ. Ep. 57. p.117. What he says con- 
cerning the effects of the Lord’s Supper, (the blessed drunk- 
enness of the communicants compared with the drunkenness of 


Respecting the manner in which Tertullian viewdgd the relation hetweagit 
the sign and the thing signified, comp. as a parallel-passage de resurr. carnis 
&. 80. 
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Noah), and the miracles related by him, are a sufficient answer 
to the charge of insipidity. But in connection with the doc- 
trine of the unity of the church, he attaches great practical 
importance to the idea of a communio, which was afterwards 
abandoned by the Romish church, but on which again muclr 
stress was laid by the reformers, Ep. 63. p. 154: Quo et ipso 
sacramento populus noster ostenditur adunatus, ut qugmad- 
modum grana multatn unum collecta eb commolita et commix- 
ta, panem unum faciunt, sic in Christo, qui est panis ccclestis, 


unum sciamus esse corpus, cui conjunctus sit noster numerus éb * 


adunatus. Comp. Rettberg, p. 832 fwg. 

() Clement adopts the mystical view of the Lord’s Supper, 
according to which it is heavenly meat and heavenly drink; 
but he looks for the mystical not so much in the elements 
(bread and wine), as in the spiritual union of the believer with 
Christ, and thinks that effects are produced only upon the 
mind, not upon the body, Clement also considers the Lord's 
Supper not only as siuBoro, but as ciuBorw wuorinéy, Paad, ii. 2. 
p- 184. (156. Sylb ) Comp. Pad. 1. 6. p. 123: rabras quit oinstas 
reaper & Kbeiog yoonye? uu) acpnce dséver neal alsa exocel need obdty sig abEqan 
roig mosdlog evder a rod mugadécou puorneiv x7. The use of the 
terms drAnyogell, Snusougyel, aivirreodor clearly intimates that in his 
view tlte visible elements themselves are not that mystery, but 
the idea represented by them. His interpretation of the sym- 
bol is somewhat peculiar: the Holy Spirit is represented by 
the «dé, the Logos by the «za, and the Lord himself, who 
unites in him the Logos and the Spirit, by the mixture of the 
wine and the water. A distinction between the blood once 
shed on the cross, and that represented in the Lord’s Supper, 
is found in Peed. ii. 2. p. 177. (151. Sylb,): Arrréy ve 1d awa rot 
Kuelou' rb wiv yde dorw abroti onguindy, o rig Gloghs Acdureueda rd OF 
mvevparindy, vourtory @ xeyplousde, Kal rote’ Zor! misty rd auc roll "Inaod, 
THs AUIAKIG peraraGen aOIaecieig: lovic O rol Adyou rd mveduc, we cebu 
sagnég, (Comp. Bahr, vom Tode Jesu, p. 80.) In the part 
which follows, the mixture of the wine and water is said to be 
a symbol of the union of the miu with the spirit of man. 
Lastly, Clement also finds in the Old Test. types of the Lord’s 
Supper, ¢. gy. in Melchisedec. Strom. iv. 25. p. 637, (539. B. 
Sylb.) Among the MAntinicene Fathers Origen is the only one 
who decidedly opposes those as dxsgasorégoue, who take the exter- 
nal sign for the thing itself in the xi. Tom. on Matth. Opp. iii. p. 


* 
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498—500. A common meat does not defile, but rather unbe- 
lief and the impurity of the heart, so the moat which is conse- 
crated by the Word of God and by prayer, docs not by itself 
(7% idiw Aéyw) sanctify those who partake of it. The bread of 
the Lord profits only those who receive it with an undefiled 
heart and a pure conscience.” In connection with such views 
Origgn (as afterwards Zwingle, and still less the Socinians) did 
not attach so much importance to the aetual participation of 
the Lord’s Supper as the other Fathors: olrw 6d: ore éx rod pn 
gaye wag abrd rd wh payed) derd rot ceyiaddavrog Mdyw Seod xl évreiber 
derov, borepolusta dyudod rivog* obre ex rol Qayel wepiccevouer dyad@ rin 
rb yde airiov rig boreshoews 4 nonics eer! nal re duaerhwara, xel rd alriov 
Tis wepiooedoens 4 drxcsoobvy earl nad re xadopuiwerc, ib, p. 898: Non 
enim panem illum visibilom, quem tenebat in manibus, corpus 
suum dicebat Deus Verbum, ged verbum, in cujus mysterio 
fuerat panis ille fragendus, etc. Comp. Hom. vii. 5. in Lev. 
Opp. ii. p. 225: Agnoscite, quia figure sunt, que in divinis vo- 
luminibus scripta sunt, ct ideo tamquam spiritales et non tam- 
quam carnales examinate et intelligite, quze dicuntur. Si enim 
quasi carnales ista suscipitis, ledunt vos et non alunt. Est enim 
et in cvangeliis littera.........que occidit eum, qui non spirita- 
liter, quz dicuntur, adverterit. Si enim secundum litteram 
sequaris hoc ipsum, quod dictum ost: nisi manducaveritis car- 
nem meam et biberitis sanguinem meum, occidit hee littera. 

7) Concerning the oblations seo the works on ecclesiastical 
history, and on antiquitios.—Hence Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. ¢, 
117. calls the Lord’s Supper Suo/a and mgoopogd, and compares it 
with the sacrifices under the Old Test. dispensation. He cgn- 
nects with this the offering of prayers (shyagoria), which are also 
sacrifices. But the Christians themselves make the sacrifice; 
there is not the slightest allusion to a repeated sacrifice on the 
part of Christ !- Zrencus, ady. her. iv. 17, 5, p. 249. (824 Gr.), 
teaches with equal clearness, that Christ had commanded, not 
on account of God, but because of the disciples, to offer the 
first fruits, and thus breaking the bread and blessing the cup 
with thanksgiving he instituted: oblationem, quam ecclesia 


& Namely ‘as a thankoffering for the gifts of nature, which was followed 
by thanksgiving for all other Divine blessings. —The primitive church had a 
distinet notion of this connection between the Lord's Supper, and what might 
be ealled the natural aspect of the passover.” Baur ]. o ps 187. 
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Apostolis accipicns in universo mundo offert Deo, ei qui ali- 
menta nobis prestat; primitias suorum munerum, etc. The 
principal thing is the disposition of the person who offers. On 
the difficult passage, iv. 18. p. 251. (826. Gr.): Judei autem 
jam non offorunt, manus enim corum sanguine plenz sunt: non 
enim receperunt verbum, quod [per quod ?] offertur Deo. Comp. 
Massuet diss. iii. in Iren. Doylingti Obss. sacr. P. iv. p. 92 ss, 
and Neander Kirchengesch. i. 2. p. 588, [transl. i. p. 885.] 

®) Tert. de cor. mil. 38.; Oblationes, pro defuuctis pro nata« 
litiis annua die facimus, de exh. cast. 11: pro uxore defuncta 
oblationes annuas reddis, etc. where he also uses the term sacri- 
ficium ; de monog, 10: where he eyon speaks of a refrigerium 
which hence accrues to the dead, comp. de orat. 14. (19.) It 
might here also be mentioned, that Tertullian, as the Christians 
in general, called prayers sacrifices; onthe other hand, it should 
not be overlooked, that in the above passage, de monogamia, 
prayers and sacrifices are distinctly separated. Neander, Antig- 
nosticus, p. 155. 

) Cyprian, in accordance with his whole hierarchical ten- 
dency, first of all the Fathers, maintained, that the sacrifice 
docs not consist in the thankoffering of the congregation, butin 
the sacrifice made by the priest, in the stead of Christ: vice 
Christi fungitur, id quod Christus fecit, imitatur, et sacrificium 
verum et plenum’ tune offert in ecclesia Deo Patri. But even 
Cyprian does not go beyond the idea of the sacrifice being ¢mi- 
tated, which is very different from that of its actual repetition, 
Comp. Rettberg, p. 834. and Neander, 1. ¢. i, 2. p. 588 [ transl. 
i, p. 385,] 

") Concerning the Ebionites see Credner, lc. iii, p. 308. 
on the Ophites Epiph. her. 37.5. Baur, Gnosis, p. 196. 


If we compare the preceding observations with the doctrines afterwards 
set forth in the confessions of faith, we arrive at the following conclu- 
sions; 1, The Roman Catholic notion of transubstantiation is as yet alto- 
gether unknown ; nevertheless the first traces of it, as well as of the 
theory of a sacrifice, may be found in the writings of some of the Fathers 
of this period; 2. the views of (Ignatius), Justin and Irenaeus can be 
compared with those of Luther only in so far as they are alike remote 
from transubstantiation properly speaking, and from symbolical inter- 
pretation, and connect the real with the ideal; 3. the theologians of 
North Africa and Alexandria are the representatives of the reformed 
church. The positive tendency of the Calvinistic doctrine may be best 
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seen in Clement, the negative view of Zwingle is represented by Origon; 
and both the positive and the negative aspects of the reformed doctrine, 
are united in Tertullian and Cyprian. The Ebionites (if anything moro 
were known respecting their sentiments) wight probably be considered 
as the forerunners of the Socinians, the Gnosties as those of the Quakers, 


874, 


DEFINITION OF THE TERM SACRAMENT. 
(Halley, R., Lectures on the Sacraments, P. I. Lect. i, p. 1—14.] 


The two ordinances of baptism andthe Lord’s Supper 
existed before such a systematic definition of the term 
Sacrament had been formed, as to include both.) The 
phrases pverjgnv and sacramentum are indeed used in refe- 
rence to either,() but they are quite as frequently ap- 
plied to other religious symbols and usages founded up- 
on some higher religious notion, and lastly, to contain 
more profound doctrines of the church.) 


() The word Sacrament is not used in the Now Test. in the 
sense in which we understand it, inasmuch as baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are nowhere described as two associated rites 
which distinctly differ from other symbolical usages. But 
shortly afterwards greater importance was attached to the for- 
mor than to tho latter, notwithstanding the prevailing symboliz- 
ing tendency of the church. It therefore becamo necessary 
that the church itsclf should determine the idea of a sacrament, 
as nothing could be decided from Scripture, 

@ As Tertullian generally speaking is the author of the later 
dogmatic terminology (comp. the phrases: novum Testamen- 
tum, trinitas, peccatum originale, satisfactio), so he is the first 
writer who usos the phrase sacramentum baptismatis et .cucha- 
visti, ady. Mare. iv. 30. Comp. Baumgarten-Crusius, ii. p. 
1188, and the works quoted by him. The corresponding Greek 
term. jwvorfgor occurs in Judtin Apol. i. 66. and Clem. Psd. i. p. 
123. (comp. Suicer, sub voce.) 

& Tertullian also uses the word sacramentum in a more ge- 
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neral sense, adv. Mare. v. 18, and adv. Prax. 30. where he calls 
the Christian religion a sacrament. Comp. the Index latinitatis, 
Tertullianez, by Semler, p. 500. [Halley, 1.c. p.9.10.] The 
same may be said respecting the use of the term wvorigw. Cy- 
prian employs the word sacramentum with the same latitude as 
Tertullian. He speaks indeed, Ep. 63. of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, but also’ of a sacrament of the Trinity (de orat. 
dom. where the Lord’s prayer itself is called a sacrament.) On 
the twofold sense of the Latin word, sometimes denoting oath, 
sometimes used as the translation of the Greek term Mevarhgerov 
see Rettborg, p. 324. 25. 


SIXTH SECTION. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE LAST THINGS. 
(ESCHATOLOGY.) 


§ 75. 


THE SECOND ADVENT OF CHRIST—MILLENNARIANISM. 
(cHILIASM. ) 


(Corrodi) kritische Geschichte des Chiliasmus. Zlr. 1781—83. ili, 1794, 
Minscher, W., Entwickelung der Lehre vot tausendjihrigen Reiche in 
den 8 ersten Jabrhunderten, in Henkes Magazin, vol. vi, p, 283 flwg. 
(Comp. the article on Millennium in Kitto’s Cyclop. of Bibl, Liter. where 
the literature will be found.] * 


Tue disciples of Christ having received from their 
master the promise of his second coming Cwagoveia), the 
primitive church looked upon this event as one which 
would shortly come to pass, and brought it into connec- 
tion with the general resurrection of the dead and tho 
final judgment.) Of all the parts of tho Now Test. 
none gave rise to so many conjectures on this subject, as 
the book of Revelation, which some ascribed to the 
Apostle John, while others rejected this opinion, or even 
contested its canonical authority.@) The idea having 
been introduced m the 20th ch. of that book, of a millen- 
nial kingdom, together withthe notion of a second 
resurrection,@) the more carnally-minded freely indulged 
in further developements of their millennial hoges. This 
was the case not only weelthe J udaizing Ebionites() and 
Cerinthus,) (according to the testimony of some wri- 
ters), but also with some orthodox Fathers, such as 
Papias of Hierapolis, Justin, Irenzens(*) and Tertullian. 
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The millennial notions of the latter were in full accord- 
ance with his Montanist views.) Cyprian adopted 
partly the same ideas, but only in a greatly modified 
form.) The Gnostics were from the first unfavourable 
to millennarian tendencies,®-) which were also opposed by 
some orthodox writers, e. g. the presbyter Caius in Rome, 
and the theologians of the Aloxandrian school, especially 
Origen.(0) 


ay Comp. the works on biblical theology. The notion of the 
second coming of Christ in distinction from tho first was found- 
ed in the New Test. Justin M. Apol. i. 52: dbo veg abrod ragov- 
cies Teoenheugav of meoonrat wutav jev qv Abn yevomevay, Os ariwov nal radn- 
rou dvSpuirou ray de dwrsoay drow merce d6Ens && abiecevdiw juerd vis dyyenints 
adrod orgaritg wupuyevqocodou xexhounrcu, bre nel rd oujpnarce cveyeoel acevray 
rain yevouivan diSediray x. 7% Cf dial. c. Tr. 45. Iron. i. 10. (fAsvars 
and wagovoic. distinct from) iv. 22. 2. 

) See above § 31,7. esp. Euseb. vii. 25. and the introductions 
to the commentaries on the book of Revelation. 

$) Comp. the commentaries on this chapter. 

@) Jerome in his comment. on Is. Ixvi. 20, observes that the 
Ebionites understand the passage, “ And they shall bring all 
your brethren for an offering unto the Lord out of all nations 
upon horses, and in chariots, and in litters, and upon mules, and 
upon swift beasts,” in its literal sense, and apply it to chariots 
drawn by four horses and conveyances of overy description. 
They believe, that at the last day, when Christ will reign at 
Jerusalom, and the temple be rebuilt, the Israelites will be 
gathered together from all the ends of the earth. They will 
have no wings to fly, but they will come in waggons of Gaul, in 
covered chariots of war, and on horses of Spain and Cappadocia; 
their wives will be carried in litters, and ride upon mules of 
Numidia instead of horses. Those who hold offices, dignitaries, 
and princes, will come in coaches from Britain, Spain, Gaul, and 
the regions where the river Rhine is divided in two arms; the 
subdued rMtions will Wasten to tthem. But the author of 
the Clementine Homilies is farfrom adopting such gross notions. 
Credner, 1. c. iii. p. 289. 90. 

©) Euseb. i. 28, (from the accounts given by Caius of Rome 
and Dionysius of Alexandria.) According to Caius, Cerinthus 
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taught werd ray dvdoracry Enfyeroy elves rd Buctdssov rol Xgiarad nal addy 
sariSupelerg need Hdovaits av ‘LegovocAre viv odgnc worsrevonévyy dovAguey, this 
state would last a thousand years ; according to Dionsyius, a/ysd 
toeodar rhy rod Xerorod Bacirstav. Keel civ abrdg digeyero Qiroouimuaros av nat 
advy oupainds, év robrorg desigororst oro ou, yaoreds nal ray bad yaortgn 
arnowordiy, rouréory oirtig neu adroig noel ydmuorg rout” thy ebonudregor roulirc 
wHdy vrogetedes, soprats xa Suatas nal iegelav opayods, Comp. vil. 25, 
and Theodorot fab. heer. ii. 3. and the works reforred to in § 28. 
[Burton, Bampton Dectures, vie lect. p. 177—179, and note 
76.) 
(6) «Jn all theso works tho bolicf in tho millennium is so 
evident, that no one can hesitate to consider it as universal in 
anage, when certainly such motives as it offered, were not 
unnecessary to animato men to suffer for Christianily.” Giescler, 
Lehrb. der Kircheygeschichte,i. § 50. [translationof Cunningham, 
i.p.100.] On tho millonnial views of Papias sce Husob. iii, 
9.3 xurudda rive pnow srdy goeodar wert ry % venpely CUcOraai, Oaydloin 
Tins Tis rol Keroro Paorehas eax) ravrgol rig vis vaooryoouerns. Comp. 

arn. ¢. 15, (Ps. xe. 4.). Hermas lib. i, Vis. i, 8. and tho ob- 
ervations of Jachmann p, 86.—Justin, Dial. c. Tr. 80. 81. asserts 
hat according to his own opinion and that of the othor 
rthodox theologians (¢ riég elo dgdoyrduoveg xare wdvra xgioriavos) 
he elect will rise from‘the dead, and spend a thousand years 
{2 the city of Jerusalem, which will bo vostored, changod and 
eautified, (in support of his views he appoals to Jeromiah .and 
izckiol) ; at tho same timo ho admits that oven - orthodox 


\ 





? 


Christians (ric xaSaglig xal sdoiBols yvoluns*) ontortain differont 
views, comp. Apol. i. 11,; ho there opposes the idea of a human 
olitical kingdom, but not that of a millonnial reign of Christ,” 
Comp. Semisch, C., Justin Martyr, his life, writings and opi- 
tons, transl, by J. E, Ryland. ii. 870—876,]  Zreneeus adv. hor. 
. 88. p. 382, (458. Gr.) defends Chiliasm espocially in opposition 
to the Gnostics. Ilo appoals ¢. g. to Matth, xxvi. 20, and Is xi. 
6.—On the most sensuous and fantastical description of the 


2 Various writers have endeavoured to remove tho contradjo(jon between 
thawe two sentiments, Rissler ip, 104, interpolates: many otherwise 
oythodox Christians, 2finscher (Handbuch ii, p. 420.) interpolates the 
word wi [comp. Gieseler 1. o. 1, § 52, note 19.] 

» Are we at liberty to draw any certain conclusions from the silenco of 

lement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, Athenagoras and Theophilas on th‘s 


point ? 
Pp 
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fertility of tho vine and of corn, whicli is said to havo originated 
with Papias and the disciples of John, sec Miinscher ed. by von 
Célln i. p. 44, Grabo, Spic. Sec. 2. p. 31. and 230. Corrodi ii. 
p. 496. 

*) Tertullian’s view is intimately connected with his Mon- 
tanist notions. Tis treatise De spe fidelium (Hier. do vir, illust, 
ce. 18, and in Ezech. c. 36.) is indeed lost; but comp. ady. Mare. 
iii, 24, Tertullian however spcaks not so much of sensual en- 
joyments, as of a copia omnium bonorum spiritualium, and even 
opposes the too senguous‘interpretations of Messianic passages, 
do resurr. carn. c. 26., though his own exposition is not free 
from similar errots. Comp. Neander Antignosticus, p. 499. 
Kirchengeschichte i. 8, p. 1092. [transl. ii, p. 325.] On the 
question, how far we may implicitly rely on the assortion of 
Tuseb. y. 16,, that Montanus had fixed upon the city Popuza se 
Phrygia as the seat of the millennial reign? and on tho) 
millennarian notions of the Montanists in general see Gicseler ' 
Lo. i. § 48. 

) Respecting his doctrine of Antichrist, and his belief that 
the ond of the world would soon come, comp. Ep. 58. p. 120. 
124. Ep. 61. p. 144. exh. mart. ab init. p. 167. Tert. adv. Jud. 
iti. § 118. p. 91. sce Rettborg p. 340. flwg. 

®) This is evident both from the real nature of Gnosticism 
itself, and the opposition which Irenswus raisod to it. Somo 
have even ascribed the origin of Marcion’s system to a millen- 
narian controversy ; comp. however Baur, Gnosis p. 295. 

0.) Concerning Caius and. his controversy with the Montanist, 
Proclus sce Neander K, G.i, p. 1093. [transl. ii, p..825.] Origen: 
speaks in yery strong terms against the millonnarians, whose 
opinions he designates: ineptas fabulas, figmenta inania, 
Kypara drordrara, woxrdyec, ete, de pring, ii, c, 11. § 2. Opp. i. p. 
104, contra Cels. iy. 22, Opp. i. p. 517, Select. in Ps, Opp. Tom. 
ii, p. 570. in Cant. Cant. Opp. T. iii, p. 28, Respecting 
Hippolytus, who wrote a troatise on Antichrist, without being a 
true Millennarian, comp. Photius Cod. 202. Hienell, de Hip- 
polyto (Gott. 838, 4.) p. 37. 60, Corrodi ii. p. 401. 406. 418, 
416. : 
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8 76. 
TUE RESURRECTION, 


Teller, G. A., fides dogmatis de resurrectiono carnis per 4 priora secula, 
Hal. et Helmst. 1766, 8 J*ligee, Ch. W., Geschichte der Lehre vom 
Zustande des Menschen nach dum Todo. Lpag. 1799. 1800.8. | Llubert 
Beckers Mitiheilungen aus den merkwiirdigsten Schriften der yerflos- 
sénen Jahrhunderte tiber den Zustand dey Seele nach dem Todo. Augsh, 


1835. 36, 


Though traces of the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body, which is so ably sct forth by tho Apostle Paul, 
may be found in certain notions.of carlior antiquity, 
yet it received its full confirmation, and was brought 
within the apprehension of even the uneducated only by 
the resurroction of Christ.) During the period of 
Apologetics it was further developed, so as to involye 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh.S) The obs 
jections of the oppononts of this doctrine, which may be 
chiofly traced to that tendency of the himan mind which 
provents man from looking beyond what is visible and 
tangiblo, were more or less fully answered in the opistle 
of Clement, as well ag in the writings of Justin, Athen- 
‘agoras, Theophilus, Irencus, Tertullian, Minucius Feliz, 
' Cyprian and others.) Most of tho Fathers belioved in 
the resuscitation of tho very same body which man 
possessed while on carth.©) Tho theologians of the 
Alexandrian school however, formed an excoption ; 
Origen in particular) endeavoured to clear the doctrine 
in question from its false additions, by reducing it to the 
simplo idea of Paul, and sought at tho same timo to ro- 
fine and to spiritualize it aftor tho manner df tho Alox- 
andrian school. The Guostics on tho other hand rojoct- 
ed the doctrine of the resurrection of the body entire- 
ly ;%) the false teachers of Arabia, whom Origen com- 
hated, assorted that both soul and body fall into a sleep 
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of death, from which they will not awake till the last 
day.(&) 


“) Comp. Herder, von der Auferstehung.—Muiller, G., tibor 
die Auferstehungslehre der Parsen, in the Studien und Kritiken, 
1835, 2 part p. 477 flwg. Corrodil. ¢. p. 345. 

®) Té must excite surprise that, while Paul represents the 
resurrection of Christ as the central point of the whole doctrine, 
the Fathers of the present period keep this fact so much in the 
back ground, or that at least it docs not always form the foun- 
dation of their opinions concerning the resurrection of the body. 
Some, ¢. g. Athenagoras, who nevertheless composod a separate 
treatise on the subject in quostion, and Minucius Felix are en- 
tirely silent on the resurrection of Christ (see below); the others 
also found their arguments chiefly upon reason and analogies 
from nature, (the change of day and night, seed and fruit ete. 
Phenix Clement of Rome c. 24 and Ep. 11. 9.) 

It is well known that the New Test. does not teach 
hvcorcors rig ougudc, but réiv vexed», and speaks of a revivification of 
athe cde, But the phrase resurrectio carnis came soon into 
‘use, and found also its way into what is called the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

@) Clement ad Cor. « 24. (comp. note 2.) Justin ML. 
adopts the literal interpretation of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and thinks that it will rise again with all its 
members, Fragm. de resurr, ¢, 3. (edited as a soparate pro- 
gramme by Teller, 1766.) Even cripples will rise with the 
body which they possessed while on earth; it is of course to be 
supposed that Christ will heal them after the resurrection at 
his second segoveia, Dial. c. Tyrph. ¢. 69. Justin founds his 
belief in the resurrection of the body chiefly upon the omni- 
potence and bencyolence of God, as well as the resurrection of 
Christ, and shows in, connection with it, that the body must 
necessarily participate in future rewards or punishments. 
Christianity differs from the systems of either Pythagoras or 
Plato, in that teaches not only the immortality of the soul, 
but also the resurrection of the body, But as Justin investigat- 
ed this subject more thoroughly, he was necessarily led to the 
discussion of certain questions which generally engaged the 
attention of scholastic divines alone, that ¢. g. relating io the 
soxual relations of the resurrection bodics, which le compared 
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with mules! The arguments which Athenugoras adduces in his 
treatise de resurr, (espee. c. 11,), are partly tho samo which 
were in after ages urged by natural theology in support of the 
doctrine of immortality: tho moral nature of man, his liborty 
and the retributive justice of God. Concerning the resurrec- 
tion of the body, ho has regard to tho objections which have 
been made to it at all times, on the ground, that it cannot bo 
reconciled with the natural course of things, (the fact that the 
alements of onc organism may onter into the composition of 
mother, etc.) Ie is however fully satisfiod in his own mind, 
that at the resurrection all things will be restored weds riv rol 
xbrot oolucros agwoviav ne! cbornow,— Theophilus ad Aut. i, 8. uses 
similar Janguage.—Jrenceus ady. Ir. vy. 12. and 18. also 
sorts the idontity of the futuro with the prosent body, and 
ippeals to the analogous revivification (not now excation) of 
separate organs of the body in some of the miraculous cures 
rerformed by Christ, (¢. g. of the blind man, the man with the 
vithered hand). Te alludes particularly to those whom Chiist 
‘aised from the dead, the son of tho widow at Nain, and 
vazarus (but makes no mention of the body of Christ himself!) 
Chat Tertullian, who wrote a separate work on the present sub-" 
ect (de resurrectiono carniy), believed in tho resurrection of 
he body, is what we might oxpect, especially as ho made no 
trict distinction between the body and the soul. On tho con- 
rary, he points out the intimate connoction existing betweon 
he one and the other during tho presont lifu: Nemo tam prox- 
mus thi (anima) quem post Dominum diligas, nomo magis 
rater tuus, que: (se, caro) tecum etiam in Deo nascitur (¢. 63.) 
n his opinion the flosh participatos in spiritual blessings, in tho 
aeans of grace presented to us in unction, baptism and the 
rd’s Supper ; it even participates in martyrdom (tho baptism 
fblood)! The body too is created after the imago of God! 
somp. above § 56. 3.) JIo uses the samo illustrations of day 
nd night, the Phoenix, etc. which we find in the writings of 
thers, and maintains the identity of the future with tho present 
ody, c. 52,: Corte non aliud resurgit quam quod seminatur, 
ec aliud seminatur, quam quod dissolvitwr humi, neo aliud dis- 


® Trenmus takes the word “flesh” in 1 Cor, xv, 50., which was often 
ioted against the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh, to mean carnal 
2NSC. 
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solvitur humi, quam caro, cf. 6. 63. Tle endeavours to meet 
the objection, that certain members will be of no use in the 
future life, by saying that the members of the human body are 
not only designed for the mean service of the visible world, but 
algo for something higher. yen on earth the mouth serves 
noi only for the purpose of eating, but also to speak and to 
praise God, etc. c. 60. and 61. AGinucius Feliz makes Cacilius 
bring forward the objections of the heathen to the possibility, 
both of the immortality of the soul, and of the resurrection of 
the body, c. 11.: Vellem tamen sciscitari, utrumne sine corpore, 
an cum corporibus? et corporibus quibus, ipsisne an innovatis 
resurgatur? Sine corpore? hoc, quod sciam, neque mens, 
neque anima, nec vita est; ipso corpore? sed jam ante dilapsum 
est; alio corpore? ergo homo novus nascitur, non prior ille 
reparatur. Et tamen tanta stas abiit, secula innumera 
fluxerunt; quis unus ab inferis vel Protesilai sorte remeavit, 
horarum saltem permisso commeatu, vel ut exemplo ercderc- 
mus?—The arguments which he adduces c. 84, in reply to 
these objections, are founded upon the omnipotence of God, 
‘which created man out of nothing, which is certainly more 
difficult, than the mere restoration of his body; upon the 
above analogies (expectandum nobis ctiam corporis ver est), 
and the necessity of a retribution which the deniers of tho 
resurrection are anxious to escape.—The notions of Cyprian on 
this subject are formed after those of Tertullian, comp. de 
habitu virg. p. 100. and Rettberg p. 345. 

®) Soe the passages quoted in the preceding note. 

) Clement of Alexandria had already intended to write a 
separate work. weg! dvaordoews comp. Peed, i. 6. p. 125. (104 Sylb.) ; 
according to Huscb. vi. 24, and Ilieron. apud Rufinum, Origen 
composed not only two books, but also (according to the latter) 
two dialogues on the present subject, comp. contra Cels. v. 20. 
Opp, i. p. 592. de prince. ii. 10. i. p. 100. and the fragments Opp. 
T. i. p. 883—37. Clemont of Alexandria only touches upon the 
doctrine of the resurrection in such of his writings, as are yot ex- 
tant, without discussing it. The passage Strom. iv. 5. p. 569. 
(479. 8.), where he represents the future deliverance of the soul 
from the fetters of the body as the object of the most ardent 
desire of the wise man, does not give a very favourable idea of 
his orthodoxy in this point’ But his disciple Origen maintains 
Comm, in Matth. Opp. iti. p. 811, 12. that we may put our trust 
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in Christ without belicving the resurrection of the body, pro- 
yided we hold fast the immortality of the soul. Novertholoss 
ho defended the doctrine of the church in opposition to Celsus, 
but endeavoured to divost it from overy thing which might give 
a handle to scoffers; on this account he rejected the doctrine of 
the identity of the bodies (which is not that of Paul.) Contra 
Cels. iv. 57. Opp. i. p. 548. y. 18. ibid. p. 590. obre pty obv quer 
obre rd Sein yodumare adres yor cape) wmdewtev weraBordy cverrnouroug 
ah bel rd Bédrioy Chocodou rods dro cdorodavdveas, card rig vig dvedivrceg, 
6 Bi Kédoog ounoparrl qutts ratira Aéyor. Cap, 23, p 504: ‘Wests wty 
aby ob Qawev rd Sre@auphy oaiwuce derowveereodou els ray ee doris plow, cg obd: 
roy da@dagévra xénxov ral ofrou deravegeceorau sig roy xbunov rol airov. Aéryoluev 
yee doweg eet roll xdxxou rob ofrov éysieeros ordyus, olra Myog rig Fyneirae 
rp oducers, cp’ of uh PYeromévov eysieeras 7 chime dv dorapgcig Tho ap- 
peal to the omnipotence of God appeared to him a dromardrn 
dvaywenos, p. 595. according to the axiom ¢ yag aloyedy rt deg 6 Obs, 
ola gor: Sg but the biblical doctrine of the rosurrection, ifrightly 
interpreted, includes nothing that is unworthy of God. comp. 
viii, 49. 50. Opp. i. p. 777. 78. Selecta in Psalm Opp. ii. p. 5382 
—86., whore he designates tho literal interpretation as pAvagiav 
aray ii vonudrar, and proves, that every body must bo adapted to 
the surrounding world. If woe would live in water, wo ought to 
possess the nature of fish, otc. The heavonly stato also do- 
mands glorified. bodies, like thoso of Moses and Ilias. In tho 
same place Origen gives a more correct interpretation of Maitth. 
viii, 12; Ps. iii, 7. and other passages, which wore commonly 
applied to the resurrection of the body, Comp. de pring. ii. 10, 
Opp. i. p. 100, (Red. p, 223.), Schnitzer, p. 147 flwg. On tho 
other side: Ilioron. ad Pammach. op. 38, (G1.) Photius (accord- 
ing to Method.) Cod. 234. 

“ Thus the Gnostic dpelles maintained that the work of 
Christ had reference only to tho soul, and rejected tho resurree- 
tion of the body. [That tho Gnosties believed in the immorta- 
lity of the soul, appears indisputably cortain, but thoir notions 
concerning matior made them shrink with horror from tho idea 
of a rounion of the body with tho goul, and led thom to rejoct 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the former. But thoy havo 
unjustly been charged by the Fathors with a denial of the ro- 
surrection in general. Comp, Burton, Bampton Lectures, notes 
58 and 59.] 

®) Respecting the crror of tho Thnetopsyshites (as John Da- 
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mascenus calls them) about the year 248. comp. Euseb. vi. 87. : 
Thy onewmsiay buyin réwe muev word, ray éveordira xoughy chum rH rerdeveh ov- 
varosvqans TO cujucor zal cuvdie@dsigedSes, abSig 68 more nord rly ohg 
dyacrdosws xoigoy aby abrois dvaPreiceoryas, 


§ 77. 


GENERAL JUDGMENT, —~ HADES, —-PURGATORY. ——- CONFLA- 
GRATION OF THE WORLD. 


Baumgarten, J. ¥,, historia doctrine de statu animarum separatarum, Hal. 
1754, 4. Ernesti, J. A., de veterum Patr. opinione de statu medio ani. 
marum a corpore sejunct. Excurs, in lectt. academ. in Ep. ad Hebr. Lips. 
1795. (Jac. Windet, Ecgaparths taovorsnxes de Vita Functorum Statu ex 
Hebraorum et Graecorum comparatis Sententiis concinnatus; Lond, 
1663-64. Thom. Burnet, De Statu Mortuorum et Resurgentium, Lond. 
1757. Comp. Knapp, 1. c. p. 463. 464, and p. 478-] 


The transactions of the general judgment, which was 
thought to be connected with the genoral resurrection, 
were dopicted in various ways. Some ascribed the office 
of judge to the Son, others to the Father, both in op- 
position to the Hellenistic myth of the judges in the un- 


der-world.0.) The idea of a Hades Chinw), which was 


known both to the Hebrews and the Gregks, was trans- 
ferred to Christianity, and the assumption that the true 
happiness, or the final misery of the departed doos not 
commence till after the genoral judgment and,the-resnr- 
rection of the body, appeared to render necessary the be- 
lief in an intermediate state.) The soul was supposed 
to remain there from the moment of its separation from 
the body to the said catastrophe. Tertullian however 
held that the martyrs went at once to the abode of the 
blessed, paradise, and thought that in this particular point 
they enjoyed an advantage over other Christians.C-) 
Cyprian does not seem to acknowledge any intermediate 
state whatever.4) The Gnostics rejected the notion 
concerning the Hades together with that concerning the 
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resurrection of the body, and unagined that those who 
are spiritually minded (the pnewmatic,) would immedi- 
ately after death be delivered from the bondage of the 
demiurgus, and be clevated to tho wfeaue.) The ori- 
ental idea of a purifying fire also occurs during this period 
in the writings of Clement of Alexandria and Origen. 
This purifying fire howovor is not thought to perform its 
work in the intermediate stato, but is cither taken in a 
comprehensive senso, or supposed to stand in some con- 
nection or other with the genoral conflagration of the 


world.) 


(4) Just. Mart. Apol. i. 8. Thdrav 58 duolug ton ‘Padduardov xa! 
Miva norcocw rodg adinoug cree’ abrods EASévrae, wucts O& rd aabrd weliywee 
post yevjocodou, GAN bord ro Xeorod. Tatian contra Gr. 6. : dadloucs 
Ok nuid ob Mivag, obd: ‘Paddwavdug.... donacrag d& abrig b woinrig Ose 
yiveres, Comp. ¢. 25. 

@) Justin dial. c. Tr. § 5. makes the souls of the pious take up 
their temporary abode in a better, those of the wicked im a 
worse place. Comp. § 80.—Iron. v, 31, p. 331. (451. Gr): Ai 
puree) dortorgovrce aig viv rémrov rbv woropsévon cedrats cord rol Oecd, ncine? wings 
Tis dvaardocws Mordor, weplwévovocs ray duderaow ereire aroncBolous re 
ouincera nel brAonrnows dvacriou, rovriort oumarinds, noolwg xo.) 6 Kogrg 
dvborn, olirag eAstoovras éig ray Onl rod @sob, (in. connection with it the 
descensus Chrisfitad inforos and Luke xvi. 22 etc.) Tertullian 
mentions de anima 55. a treatise in which ho says he has proyod 
omnem gnimam apud inferos scquestrari in‘diom Domini. Tho 
treative tivelf"is no longer extant, but comp. do anima c. 58, 
Tertullian 1, ¢. rejects the notion of the sleep of the soul, which 
isnot to be confounded with the error of the Arabian false 
teachers § 76.; he also opposes the opinion founded upon 1 
Sam. xxviii., that spirits might be conjured up from tho abode 
of the dead, by appealing to Luko xvi. 26. (comp. Orig. Hom. 
il. in 1 Reg. Opp. ii. p. 490—98.) 

® Tert. de anim. 55. de resurr, 43.: Nomo peregrinatus a 
corpore statim immoratur penes Dominum, nisi ox martyrii pre- 
rogatiya, paradiso scilicet, non inferis devorsurus.—On the 


* 


meaning of the diferent terms inferi, sinus Abrahe, Paradisus, 
\ 
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seo ady. Mare. iv, 34. Apol. c. 47. Orig. Hom. ii. in 1 Reg. 1. ¢. 
and Hom. in Num. 26. 4. Miinscher von Célln i, p. 57. 58. 

(4) Cypr. adv, Demotr. p. 196. and tract. de mortalitate in va- 
rious places; he expresses ¢. gy. his hope, that those who die in 
consequence of pestilence, will come at once to Christ, p. 158. 
164. (where he appeals to the example of Enoch) 166. Rettberg, 
p. 345, 

&) Neander, Gnost. Systemo, p. 141 flwg. [‘ The Gnostics 
taught, that the soul of the perfect Gnostic, having risen again 
at baptism, and being enabled by perfection of knowledge*to 
conquer the Demiurgus, or Principle of Evil, would ascend, as 
soon as it was freed from the body, to the heavenly Pleroma, 
and dwell there for ever in the presence of the Father: while 
the soul of him, who had not been allowed while on earth to 
arrive at such a plenitude of knowledge, would pass through 
several transmigrations, till it was sufficiently purified to wing its 
flight to the Pleroma.” Burton, Bampton Lectures, v. Lect- p- 
131.] 

©) The views of Clement on this subject are expressed in still 
more general terms Peed. iii. 9. towards the end, p. 282. (Sylb. p. 
241.)and Strom. vii. 6.p.851.(709 8.) : geen 3° just derceZew rd atig, ob 
ree ngkce, dAAG Tas dwaprarars puycde wig ob rd arduparyor xo) Bdvauoor, cdrrd 
rd gebviuoy AByovres: +b Oiinvobevor Sich Luytig rig dee oueens rd de. From 
the whole context it appears that he speaks here of the purify- 
ing efficacy of a mystical fire evon during the present life, per- 
haps in allusion to Matth. iii. 11. Luke ii, 16. Origen on tho 
other hand referring to 1 Cor. iti. 12. considers the fire which 
will consume the world at tho last day, also as a wie xoddeciy, 
contra Cels. v.15. None (not even Paul or Petor himself) can 
escape this fire, but it does not cause any pain to the pufé fac- 
cording to Is, xliii. 2.) It is a second sacramentum regenera~ 
tionis; and as the baptism of blood was compared with the bap- 
tism of water (see above § 72, 10.) so Origen thought that this 
baptism of fire at tho end of the world would be necessary in 
the case of those who have forfeited the baptism of the Spirit ; 
in the case of all others it will be a fire of probation. Comp. 
in Exod. Tom. vi. 4. in Psalm. Ifom, iti, 1. in Luc. Hom. xiv. 
Opp. iii. p. 948, xxiv. p. 961. in Jerem, Ilom. ii, 3, in Ezech. 
Hom. i. 13. comp. Redepennig on p. 235, Guerike, deschola al. 
ii. p. 294, Thomasius, p. 250. 
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§ 78. 


STATE OF TILE BLESSED AND THN CONDEMNED.——RESTITU- 
TION OF ALL THINGS. 


Cotta, J. F., historia suecinela dogmatis de pamarum infernalinm dura. 
tione, Tub. 1774. Dictelmaier, J. A., Commenti fanatici dvoxacarrdcws 
wévroy historia antiquior. Altorf. 1769, 8. 


Various expressions wore usod to donote tho state of 
the blessed. The idea that different degrees of blessed- 
ness are proportionate to the diflorent degrees of virtue 
exhibited in this life, was in accordance with the views 
of most of tho Fathors of this period congorning the doc- 
trinc of moral freodom.() Fron thus idea the transition 
was casy to anothor, viz. that of a further devolopoment 
after the prosent life. Ovigen in particular carried out 
this latter notion,@) and endeavoured to avoid as much 
as possible all sensuous roprescutations of the pleasures 
of the future world, and to place them in purely spiritual 
enjoymonts.3) Notions more or logs gross prevailed 
concorning the punishment of the wicked, which most of 
the Fathers regarded as ctornal.@) From the very ua~ 
ture of the thing it is ovideut, that purely spiritual viows 
on this subject could not reasonably be expected, Origon 
himself imagined tho bodies of the damned to be black.G) 
But #$ he looked upon evil moro as tho negation of good, 
than as something positive, ho was induced by his idcal- 
istic tendency, to limit even holl, and to expect a final re- 
mission of the punishment of tho wicked at the rostitu- 
tion of all things. But in popular discoursos he retain- 
ed the common idea of cternal punishment.) 


) Differont names were given oven to tho intermediate states 
before the resurrection (comp. the preceding § note 6.) This 
was also the caso with the abodo of the blessed. Thus Irenaus 
vy. 36, p» 387. (460. Gr.) makes a distinction between obgavds, orc 
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etdsoos and sae, and endeavours to prove the existence of dif- 
ferent habitations from Maith. xiii. 8. and John xiv, 2. Clement 
of Alexandria also adopied the idea of different degrees of bless- 
edness. Strom. iv. 6. p. 579. 80. (488. 89. 8.) vi. 14. 793, (668. 
8.) and Orig. de princip. ii. 11. Opp. i. p. 104. 

® According to Origen, 1. c, the blessed dwell in the aérial 
regions (1 Thess. iy. 17), and take notice of what happens in the 
air. Immediately after their departure from this earth, they 
go first to paradise (eruditionis locus, auditorium vel schola 
animarum); as they grow in knowledge and piety, they proceed ° 
on their jourriéy from paradise to higher regions, and having 
passed through various mansions which the Scripture calls hea- 
vens, they arrive at last at the kingdom of heaven properly so 
called. He too appeals 10 John xiv. 2, and maintains that pro- 
gress is possible even in the kingdom of heaven (desire and 
perfection.) 

®) In the same place, de prince. ii, 11. Origen describes in 
strong terms the sensuous expectations of those, qui magis de- 
lectationi sux quodammodo ac libidini indulgentes, solius littera 
discipuli arbitrantur repromissiones futuras in voluptate et lux- 
uria corporis cxpectandas. Ie himself, attaching too much im- 
portance to the intellectual, supposes the principal enjoyment 
of the future life to consist in the gratification of the desire 
after knowledge, which God would not have given us, if he had 
not designed to satisfy it. While on earth wo trace the outlines 
of the picture which will be finished in heaven. The objects 
of future knowledge are, as we might naturally expect, for the 
most part of a theological character; as an allegorical interpre- 
ter, he would think it of great importance, that we should 
then fully understand all the types of the Old Test. p. 105. : 
Tune intelliget etiam de sacerdotibus ct lovitis et de diversis 
sacerdotalibus ordinibus rationem, et cujus forma erat in Moyse, 
et nihilominus que sit veritas apud Deum jubileorum ef sep- 
timanas annorum; sed et festorum dierum et feriarum rationes 
videbit et omnium sacrificiorum et purificationum intuebitur 
causas ; que sit quoque ratio lepre purgationis et que leprae 
diverse, et quae purgatio sit eorum qui seminis profluviam 
patiuntur, advertet; et agnoscet quoque qua ct quantm qual- 
esque virtutes sint bone, queque nihilominus contrarie, et qui 
vel illis affectus sit hominibus, vel istis contentiosa smulatio ; 
the kngwledge however of metaphysics, and evon of natural 
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‘ 
philosophy is not excluded: Intuebitur quoque que sit ratio 
animarum, quave diversitas animalium vel corum, que in aquis 
vivunt, vel avium, vel ferarum, quidye sit, quod in tam multas 
gpecies singula gencra deducuntur, qui creatoris prospectus, vel 
quis per hee singula sapicntie ejus tegitur sensus. Sed ot 
agnoscet, qua ratione radicibus quibusdam vel horbis associantur 
queedam virtutes, et aliis c contrario herbis vol radicibus depel- 
luntur. We shall also have a clear insight into the destinies of 
man, and the dealings of providence. In a higher region we 
shall be instructed ¢ g. concerning tho stars, “why a star occu- 
pies such and such a position, why it stands at stitch and such 
a distance from another,” etc. But tho highest and last do- 
gree is the intuitive vision of God himsolf, the complete clo- 
vation of the spirit above the rogion of sense. Tho blessed do 
not stand in need of any othor food. Tho interprotation of 
Oxigen forms a remarkable contrast with the sensuous and rhe- 
torical description of Cyprian, which is to be connected with his 
hierarchico-ascetic tendency; the Jattior has however moro of 
an ecclesiastical character, and onjoys greator popularity than 
the former, because it has also regard to the wants of the mind 
(the mecting again of individuals etc.), de mortalitate, p. 166.: 
Quis non ad suos navigaro fostinans, ventum prosperum cupi- 
dius optaret, ut velociter caros licoret amplecti? Patriam nos- 
tram Paradisum computomus, parontes Patriarchas habere jam 
ceepimus: quid non properamus ot currimus, ut patriam nog- 
tram yidero, ut parontes salutare possimus? Magnus illic nos 
carorum numerus expectat, parontum, fratrum, filiorum frequens 
nos et copiosa turba desiderat, jam do sua immortalitate sooura, 
et adhuc do nostra salute solicita. Ad horum conspectum et 
compléxum venire quanta ct illis ot nobis in commune latitia 
est? Qualis illic ceelestium regnorum voluptas sino timore mo- 
riendi et cum aternitate vivendi? quam summa ct perpotua 
felicitas? Illic apostolorum gloriosus chorus, illic prophetarum 
exultantium numerus, illic martyrum innumerabilis populus ob 
certaminis ct passionis victoriam coronatus; triamphantes illic 
virgines, qua concupiscentiam carnis et corporis continentis 
robore subegerunt; remunerati miscricordes, qui alimentis et 
largitionibus pauperum justitia opera focerunt, qui dominica 
precepta servantes, ad coolestes thesauros torrena patriménia 
transtulerunt, Ad hos, fratres dilectissimi, avida cupiditate 
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properemus, uf cum his cito esse, ut cito ad Christum venire 
contingat, optemus. 

@) Clement of Rome Ep. 2. ¢. 8. (comp. c. 9.) : mere yee ra 
aeerSsy qudig én ro xdomou ob err Ouvdwerde ener Houoroyqonodo 7H 
garavoe én, Justin M. also asserts tho eternity of future pun- 
ishments in opposition to Plato’s doctrine, according to which 
they should only last a thousand years. Apol. i. 8.—Thus 
Minue, Fel. ¢. 385: nec tormentis aut modus ullus aut terminus. 
Also Cyprian ad Demeir. p. 195: Cremabit addictos ardens 
semper gehonna, et vivacibus flammis vorax poena, nec crit, unde 
habere tormenta vel requicm possint aliquando vel finem., 
Servabuntur cum corporibus suis anime infinitis cruciatibus ad 
dolorem, p. 196: Quando istinc excessum fuerit, nullus jam 
penitentis locus est, nullus satisfactionis effectus: hic vita aut 
amittitur, aut tenetur, hic saluti etcrne cultu Dei ot fructu fidei 
providetur.—The idea of eternal punishments is different from 
that of a total annihilation, which was propounded by Arnobius 
at the commencement of the following period. Some are dis- 
posed to find the first traces of this doctrine in Justin M. dial. 
cum Tryph. . 5., where it is said that the souls of the wickod 
should be punished as long as ter’ dy abrdg nou elven nul xordCearces 
6 @ebs Say. Comp. also Iren. ii. 34: quoadusque ea Deus et 
esse et perseverare voluerit, and Clement ILom. iii, 3. 

() In accordance with the language of Scripture, fire was 
commonly represented as the instrument by which God exe- 
cutos his punishments; Clemont of Alexandria Cobh. 47, (35.) 
calls it wg cwpgovoby, Tort. Scorp. 4. and Minuc. Fel. 35. (after- 
wards also Jerome and others) call it ignis sapiens. It will be 
sufficient here to quote the passage of Minucius: Illic sapiens 
ignis membra urit et reficit, carpit et nutrit, sicut ignes fal- 
minum corpora tangunt, nee absumunt, sicut ignes Autne et 
Vesuvii montis et ardentium ubique terrarum flagrant, nec ero- 
gantur, ita peenale illud incendium non damnis ardentium pas. 
citur, sed in exesa corporum laceratione nutritur. Comp. also 
Tert. Apol. c. 48. and Cypr.ad Demetr, 1. c. who thinks, that the 
sight of these punishments is a kind of satisfaction to the blesscd 
for the persecutions which they had to suffer while on earth.— 
As Origen imagined that spiritual enjoyments constitute the fu- 
ture blessedness, so he believed the misery of the wicked to 
consist in separation from God, the remorse of conscience, ete. 
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de prince. i. 10. Opp. i. p. 102. Tho cternal fire is neithor 
material, nor kindled by another porson, but the combustibles 
are our sins themselves, of which conscicnce reminds us; thus 
the fire of hell resembles tho fire of passions in this world, The 
discord. between the soul and God may bo compared with tho 
pain which we suffor, whon all tho members of tho body aro 
torn out of theirjoints. By “ outer darkness” Origen doos not 
so much understand a place dovoid of light, as a state of com- 
plete ignorance; he thus appears to adopt tho idea of black 
bodies only by way of accommodation to popular notiony. It 
should also be borne in mind, that Origen imagined, that the 
design of all these punishments was to heal, or to correct, and. 
thus finally to restore the sinner to tho favour of God. 

) De prine. i. 6. Opp. i. p. 70. 71. (quoted by Miinschor von 
Colln, i. p. 64. 65.) Tho ideas thoro oxpressed aro connected 
with his general yiews on the charactor of God, the design of 
the Divine punishments, on liberty and tho naturo of evil, ag woll 
as with his demonology, and ospecially with his unwayoring 
faith in the power of Christ’s work to overcomo all things 
(according to P's. cx. 1. and 1 Cor. xy. 25.) At tho samo timo 
he frankly confessed, that his doctrino might casily becomo 
dangerous to the unconverted, contra Colsum vi, 26. Opp. i, p. 
650. Ifo therefore speaks at the very commencemont of the 
19. Ifom. in Jorom. Opp. T. iii, p. 241. of otornal condomna- 
tion, even of the impossibility of boing converted in tho world 
to como. Novertholess, in tho same Ilom. (p. 267.) ho calls 
tho fear of cternal punishment (according to Jor. xx. 7.) dadérn, 
though it be beneficial in its offects, and brought about by God 
himself (a pedagogical artificey as it wore.) Vor many wiso 
men, or such as thought thomsolves wise, having apprehended 
tho (theoretical) feats: respecting the Divino punishmenty, and 
rejected the delusion (beneficial i in a practical point of view), 
gave themselves up to a vicious life, while it would have boen 
much better for them to belicvo in the eternity of the punish- 
ments of hell, 


SECOND PERIOD. 


FROM THE DEATH OF ORIGEN TO JOIIN DAMASOCENUS, 
FROM TIE YEAR 254—730. 


THE AGE OF POLEMICS. 


A. GENERAL HISTORY OF DOCTRINES DURING THE 
SECOND PERIOD. 


879. 
INTRODUCTION. 


De Wette, Christliche Sittenlehre, vol. ii. p. 294 ss. Munaches’, 
Handbuch, vol. iii, section 1. 


Durie this considerable spaco of time the polemics 
of the church dovelopetthomselves in a much more re- 
markable manner than cither the apologotical tendency 
of the preceding, or the sys®matic tendency of tho next 
period. The time which elapsed from the Sabellidn to 
the Monothelite coutroversy, presents tho aspect of a 
series of contests, carricd on within the church, about the 
most important doctrinal points. Whilo in the preced~ 
ing period all heretics separated from the church ag 
a matter of course, we now see thom striving for 
the victory, and it was for a long time uncertain 
which party would gam it. Orthodoxy however pre- 
vailed at last, partly from an internal necessity, partly 
through the assistance of the sccular power, and the 
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coincidence of external cireumstances. Thus it happened 
that in after ages orthodoxy appeared ag an obligation 
which man owes to the state; heresy on tho contrary, 
was considered a political crime. 


§ 80. 
POOCTRINAL DEFINITIONS AND CONTROVERSIES, 


The three main pillars of the Christian system: 
Theology, Christology, and Anthropology, were the priuci- 
pal points on which the councils had to decide, and to 
express their opinion in confessions of faith. Tho con- 
troversies which contributed to bring about this rosult, 
are the following: a. In reference to the doctrine of the 
Trinity (Theology): tho Sabellian and tho Avian con- 
troversics, with their branchos, the Somiarian and the 
Macedonian; 8. relative to the two natures of Christ, 
(Christology), the Apolliuarian, Nostorian, Eutychian- 
Monophysite, and Monothiolite controversies; ¢. con~ 
cerning Anthropology and the doctrine of the conditions of 
salvation, the Pelagian and Somipolagian, and in roforence 
to the church, tho Donatist controversios, Tho formor 
took their rise in the Hast; thoglatter originated in the 
West, but both the eastern and westorn countrios folt 
their effects. Henco disrugtions wore frequent botwoon 
the gastcorn and western church, till at last tho controversy 
respecting the procession of the Holy Ghost brought 
about a lasting breach. 


Though the controversy concerning images, which principally 
agitated the East, and was also carried on in the West, turned 
in the first instance upon the form of worship, yot it oxorted 
some indirect influence (especially in the Hast) upon the doc- 
trinal definitions of the nature of God, the person of Christ, 
and tho significance of the sacraments. But the furthor de- 
velopement of the doctrine of the sacraments, and of eschato- 
logy was reserved for the next period. Concerning the external 

Q 
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history of these controversies see the works on ccclesiastical 
history, 


g 81. 


THE DOGMATIC CIIARACTER OF THIS PERIOD.-—THE FATE OF 
ORIGENISM., 


The more docidedly and systematically ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy was ostablished, the more individual Christ- 
ians lost the right of private judgment, and the more 
dangerous it became to embrace heretical opinions. The 
more liberal tondency of former theologians, such as Ori- 
gen, 80 far from mecting with toleration, was subsequent- 
ly condomned. But notwithstanding this external con- 
demnation, the spirit of Origen continued to animate the 
theologians of tho East, though it was kopt within nar- 
rower limits. His works were also made known in the 
West by Jerome and Rufinus, and exerted some influ- 
ence oven upon his opponents. 


The principal followers of Origen were Dionysius, bishop of 
Alexandria, Pamplhilus, Gregory Thaumaturgus and others. 
Among his opponents Methodius occupied the most conspicuous 
position. On the further controversies relative to the doctrinal 
tenets of Origen under the Emporor Justinian I., and their con- 
demnation brought about (a. vp. 544.) by Mennas, bishop of 
Constantinople, sco the works on ecclesiastical history. 


§ 82. 


TUHEOLOGIANS OF TIIS PERIOD. 


Among the number of those theologians of the cast- 
ern church, who have either exerted the greatest influence 
upon the developement of the doctrines, or composed works 
on doctrinal subjects, are the following :—Eusebius of 
‘Cesarea,-) Eusebius of Nicomedia,?) but principally 
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slthanasius,®) Basil the Great{’) Gregory of Nyssa) 
and Gregory of Nazianzum,) (tho last three of Cappa- 
docia); thon: Chrysostom, @) Cyrill of Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius,®) Ephraim the Syrian) Nenesius,C) 
Cyrill of Alevandria,®) Theodore of Aopsuestia,) 
Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus 0) in tho West: Arno- 
bius,5) Lactantius,O%) ITilary of Poitiers,O7 Jerome) 
Ambrose,09) and above all Augustine.) Theso are fol- 
lowed by some others of greatcr or less importanco : 
John Cassian,?!) Vincentius Lerinensis,?®) Salvian,®) 
Leo £. surnamed the Great,?) Prosper of Aquitania,®) 
Gennadius°®) tulgentius of Iuspe,@™) Boéthius,@*) 
Gregory the Great, and Lsidore [Tispalensis.@) The 
last is of importance, inasmuch as ho collected the mate- 
rials already im existence, and may be cousidored the 
forerunner of John Damascenus Cin the Kast.) 


) Husebius (Pamphilius) bishop of Caesarea, (author of the 
ecclesiastical history), was born about tho year 261, and diced 
340. Of his dogmatical works the following may be mentioned 
{in addition to the prologue to his ceclosiastical history): 
Kbayyeruntis drodsiFeas raguoxevg (proparatio evangolica) Id. i, of 
Steph. 1544 gs. & not. J, Vigeri 1028, Col. 1688, fol, ebayycrimy 
anidsiSis (domonstratio evangelica) Id. of Steph. 1545: & not. 
Rich. Montacutii, 1628. Lips, 1088, fol.—xard MogxéArou il,—-atel 
vig sxxdgaimarintis eoroying, réiv meds Mdexshaov, Vipixtola do fido 
Nicaona ad Cxsarocnsos, and some oxogetical treatixos. 

@) Eusebius of Néicomedia, formerly bishop of Borytus, and 
afterwards of Constantinople, died a. p. 840. Te was tho leader 
of the Euscbian party in tho Arian controversy, Lis opi- 
nions are given in the works of Athanasius, Sozomen, Theodo- 
ret, (comp. especially his Epistola ad Paulianum Tyri Lpisco- 
pum in Theod. i. 6), and Philostorgius. Comp. Fabric, Bibl, 
gi. vol. vi. p. 109, as.* 


* The homilies of Lusebius of Emisa, (who died a, vp. 300)* are only of 
secondary importance relative to the doctrine of the descensns ad inferos. 
Opuse. ed. Augusti, Elberf. 829. Thilo, ter dio Schriften des Euseb von 
Alex. und des Euseb yon Emisa, Halle 882. 
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4) Athanasius, commonly called the father of orthodoxy, was 
born at Aloxandria about the year 296, occupied the episcopal 
see of that town from the year 326, and diced a. vp. 373; he 
exerted a considerable influence upon ihe formation of the Ni- 
cene Creed, and took-a prominent part in the Arian controversy. 
Of his numerous dogmatical works the most important are: 
Adpos ard ‘EAAjvay (an apologetical treatise), Abyos weg! rig évaiDgar- 
whoeuag rod Oead Adbyou nel rie dice owucros wehe nuts empeevelag adrod.— 
"Exdeors alorews (oxpositio fidei Nieane.)—- UWei¢ rails émiondroug 
Alyberroy xed MBing, émioroAy eynvarinds ard ’ Agave, 8. Ovatt. v. con- 
tra Arianos—homilies, letters, etc. The principal Eprrions are: 
that of the Benedictine monks (of Montfaucon), 689-—98. ii. f. 
ed. N. A. Giustiniani, Patay. et Lips. 777. iv. f. comp. Tillemont 
T., viii. Rossler, Bibliothek der Kirchenvater, vol. v. Monoa@nra- 
puy: +Mohler, Athanasius d. Gr. u. die Kirche seiner Zeit, 
Mainz. 827, ii. 8. 

() Basil, of Neocesarea, surnamed the Great, was born A.D, 
316, and dicd a. pv. 379; he is of importance in the Arian 
and Macedonian controversies. Jlis PRINCIPAL WRITINGS are: 
"Avargerrinds rol drodoynrixod rol duoceBoig Lbvowsou (libri vy. contra Ku- 
nomium) wg) rol ay/ou avsbuaros, numerous letters and homilies 
(in Hoxaémeron 11.—in Ps xvii.—diversi argumenti 31.Sermones 
25.) Eprtrons of his works were published by Fronto Ducaus 
and Morellus, Par. 618. 38. ii, (iii.) £; by the Benedictine monks 
in the year 1688. iii. fol. and by *Garnier, Paris 721-—80, iti, f. 
Monoeraruizs: Feisser, de vita Basilii Gron. 828. *Klose, C. 
R. W., Basilius der Gr. nach sciném Leben und seiner Lehre, 
Stralsund 835. 8. 

&) Gregory of Nyssa, a brother of Basil, a native of Cappa 
docia, died about the yoar 394 : Adyos aarnrnrinds 6 wéryos.—He com 
posed dogmatico-exegetical works on the creation of the world 
and of man, wrote treatises against Eunomius and Apollinaris 
and was the author of several homilies, ascetic tracts, etc. Though 
he strictly adhered to the Nicene Creed, yet he was distinguish- 
ed for the mildness of his disposition ; “ the profoundnes of his 
scientific knowledge, as well as his peculiarities assign to him the 
first place among the followers of Origen.” (Hase.) Ilis works 
were edited by Morellius, Par. 615, ii. f£. Append. Gretser, Par. 
618. Of the Benedictine edition (Paris 1780) only tho first 
volume has appeared. Some newly discovered treatises against 
the Arians and Macedonians are published in A. Maji Scriptt. 
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yet. Coll. Rom. 834, T. viii. Monoanarny : Rupp, Jul., Grogors, 
des Bischofs yon Nyssa, Lebon und Moinungen, Lips. 83... 

© Gregory of Nazianzum, surnamed the theologian, was born 
about the year 300 at Arianzus, near Nazianzum, was afterwards 
bishop of Constantinople, and died a, pv. 390. Jlis princiean 
works are: In Julianum Apostatam invoctiva duo. (published 
separately by Montagu, 1610, 4.)—Aéya Seodoymel y IIo also 
composed numerous orations, letters, poems, and shorter tren. 
tises, Ilis works were published by Morellius, Paris 1630. ii. £ 
(Lips. 1690.) Of the Benedictine edition only the first volumo 
has appearcd. Monograry: *Ulimann, Gregor yon Nazianz, 
der Theologe, Darmst. 825, 

(2) Chrysostom, was born at Antioch in Syria about the year 
844, occupied the episcopal sec of Constantinople, and died 
A. D. 40%. ITlis practico-oxegotical and homiletical writings 
are still more valuablo, than his strictly dogmatical works; at 
the same time he is of importance in the history of doctrinos on 
account of this very practical tendoncy. Thus his views on tho 
freedom of tho will form a strong contrast to those of Augustino. 
In addition to his numerous homilics and sermons we have: 
megi iegooivys, lib. vi. (edited by Bengel, Stuttg. 725, by Leo, Lips. 
834), de providentia, lib. tii—EpITions of mS COMPLETE 
works were published by Savilius, Eton 612. Fronto Ducdus, 
Par. 609—36. *Bern. de Montfaucon, Paris 718—81. xiii. fol 
Vonet, 755, xiii. f. ib, 780. xiv. f—Monourarnes: * Neander 
der heil. Chrysostomus und die Kircho des Orients in dessor 
Zeitaltor, Borlin 821, 22. ii. 8. and [Butler, J. D,, the Life o: 
John Chrysostom. Bibliotheca Sacra, i. p. 669 ss.) 

®) Cyrill of Jerusalem, formorly an Eusebian, went over tc 
the Nicene party, and combated the strict Arian Acacius; he 
died a, p, 886. Ile distinguished himself by his catechctical 
works, in which he propounded the doctrinos of the church ir 
a popular style. His five mystagogical discourses aro of im- 
portance in the dogmatic point of viow. Ilis works wore edited 
by Milles, Oxon. 1703. f. and by *Ant. dug. Touttée, (after hit 
death by Prud, Maran), Par. 1720. f. Von. 1763, f. comp. von 
Colin, in Exsch. u. Grubors Encyklopidie, vol. xxii. p. 148 ss. 

©) Epiphanius of Besanduc noar Eleuthcropolis in Palestine, 
bishop of Constantia in the isle of Cyprus, died at the ago of 
nearly one hundred years, A. D. 404. Tho work which he wrote 
against heretics: Aleeotay LX XX, tmindydey wavdgog eds’ oby wPuriog 
ady, her.) ig a source for the history of doctrines. Tho theo- 
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logy of Epiphanius consisted in rigid adherence to the orthodox 
system rather than in the formation of original views. It is re- 
presented in his treatise: egy) Adyou rol Emp. ro dynugwrod 
aoroyuérov, which may be compared with bis works, entitled : 
adyos sig Thy Kugtou dvdoracv—elg civ dvdrw roti Kugiou Adyog, etc, 
There is an eprrion of his works by *Petavius, Par, 622. fol. ib. 
630. f. edit. auct. Colon. (Lips-) 682. ii. fol. 

(0) Ephraim, Propheta Syrorum, of Nisibis in Mesopotamia, 
abbot and deacon in a monastery at Edessa, dicd about the 
year 378. He gained a high reputation by his oxegetical works, 
and rendered signal service to Syria by the introduction of Gre- 
cian science and dogmatic terminology. Opp. ed. *J. C. Asse- 
mani, Rom. 732. 46. vi. fol. comp. C. A, Lengerke, de Ephreemo 
Se. 8. interprete, Tal. 828. 4. 

Ql) Nemesius, bishop of Emisa in Phoonicia (?), lived about 
tho year 400. His treatise: eg! pboews dSecirov was formerly at- 
tributed to Gregory of Nyssa. Oxon. 1671. 8. Comp. Schrdckh 
Kirchengeschichte, vol. vii. p. 157. 

02) “Cyril of Alexandria, (died a. p. 444), is well known by 
his violent procecdings against Nestor, and by his Monophysite 
tendency. Beside homilics and exegetical works, ho wrote 
anathemas against Nestor, treatises on the Trinity, the incarna- 
tion of Christ, weg? rig dv avebuars nal dAndeie mpoguuvycewg wel Acurpelas 
xvil. books. —zard d&Sgamowoggiréiv—and a work in defence of 
Christianity against the Emperor Julian, in 10 books,—Extracts 
of it aro given by Réssler, vol. viii. p. 43—152. Eprrions of 
his works were published by *J. Aubertus, Lut. 638. vii. fol. and 
A. Maji Collectio T. viii. 

(3) Theodore of Mopsuestia, was born about the year 850, 
and died a. pv. 429. Of his writings we have scarecly more 
than fragments. Theodori que supersunt omnia, ed A. F. Weg- 
nern, Berol. 884 ss. comp. Assemani Bibl. oriont. T. tii. para i. 
p. 30. Lritesche, O. F., de Theodori Mopsvhesieni vita ot 
seriptis. Comment. hist. IIal. $36. 8, A skotch of his (liberal) 
theology is given by Meander, Kirchengesch. ii. 8. p. 9229—944, 

4) Theodoret was born at Antioch, and diced about the ycar 
457. His dogmatico-polemical writings are of importanco in 
the Nestorian and Monophysite controversics. Theodoret and 
Theodore are the representatives of the liberal tendency of the 
Antiochian school. The following work is a sourox for the his- 
tory of doctrines: aigerintg xaxowuding emrour, Lib, v. (fabuler 
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heretics). Ile also composed several cxogetical writings. 
There are Eprrrons of his works by J: Sirmond, Lutot. 642. iv. 
fol. Auctuarium cura J. Garnerii, ib. 684. f—and J. ZL. Schulze 
u. Wésselt, Hal. 769—74. 5 vol. x. 8. 

45) Arnobius, was born at Sicca Veneria in Numidia, tho mas- 
ter of Lactantius, lived towards the close of tho third, and at 
the commencement of the fourth century. Ile wrote a work 
under the title: adv. gontes libr. vii. which was edited by J. C. 
Orelli, Lips. 816. Add. 817,—IIis writings contain many hoto- 
rodox assertions, like those of his disciplo : 

20 Lucius Celius Firmianus Lactantius (Cicoro christianus), 
hoe was born in Italy, becamo a rhetorician in Nicomedia, was 
tutor of Crispus (tho eldest son of tho Imporor Constantino), 
and diced about tho year 330. Io wrote Divinarum Institutt, 
libri vii. de ira Dei, de opificio Dei vel de formatione hominis.— 
Eonrtions of this work were published by Biinemann, Lips. 739. 
by Le Brun and Dufresnoi, Par. 748. ii. 4, and that of Bipon- 
tinum, 1786. ii. 8. Comp, Ammon, F. G. Ph., Lactantii opi- 
nionos de religione in systema redacte, Diss. ii. Erl, 820. Spyker, 
de pretio institutionibus Lactantii tribuondo, Lgd. 826. 

“” Hilary, (Wilarius), bishop of Pictavium (Poitiers) in Gaul, 
died a. D. 868. Beside commontarics on the Psalms and on 
Matthew, and soveral minor treatises, he wrote: de trinitate 
libr, xii. Eprrions of his works wore publishod by the Bono- 
dictine monks, Par. 693 f, by Mafloi, Ver, 7380. ii, f and by 
Oberthiir, Wiirzh. 785—88. iv. 8. A, Maji Soriptt. vot. Coll. 
T. vi. 

{8) Sophronius Eusebius IMeronymus (Jerome), was bomabout 
the year 331 at Stridon in Dalmatia, and diod as monk in a mo- 
nastery at Bethlehem a. p. 420. Jn his earlior years ho was a 
disciple of Origon, but twned afterwards his opponent, and es- 
poused orthodoxy, which he zealously dofonded; he possessed 
great talents, “ud was a man of profound learning, (“Z/e made 
the West acquainted with Grecian and Ilebrew erudition,” 
Hage.) Ie rendered greater sorvice to biblical criticism and 
exegesis (by tho Vulgate-vorsion), as woll as to litorary history 
(by his work do viris illustribus), than to dogmatic thoology. 
Concerning the latter, it may rathor bo said, that ho preserved 
it like a relic which ho had roscued from the Origonist deluge, 
than that he oxerted any poworful and original influgnce upon 
tho healthy developement of the doctrines in gencral, ITis con- 
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troversial writings and letters are partly directed against the 
opponents of monachism, the worship of relics, celibacy, the 
adoration of the Virgin, ctc., which he greatly admired; and 
have partly regard to the Pelagian and Origenist controversies, 
The following are the principal Eprrions of his works: Opp. 
cura Evasmi, Bas. 1516. ix. f. that of the Benedictine monks (by 
Martianay and Pouget), Par. 693—706. v. f., and that of Vallar. 
sius, Veron. 734—42. xi. f. Ed, 2. Venet. 766—72. iy, (Luther 
judged unfavourably of him.) 

0%) Ambrose, was born a. D. 840., occupied the archiepiscopal 
see of Milan from the yoar 374, and died 4. p. 398. Io was the 
chief pillar of the Nicene orthodoxy in the West, and exerted 
considerable practical influence upon Augustine. Of his doc- 
trinal writings we mention: Hexaémeron, I. vi. de officiis iti. de 
incarnationis dominice sacramento, de fide libri v. de Spiritu lib. 
iii, and several others. Ile also composed some exegetical works, 
of which however some are spurious (Ambrosiaster.) Tho prin- 
cipal eprrions of his works are that of Amerbach, Bas, 492.— 
and the Benedictine edition cura N. Nuriti et Jac. Frischii, Par, 
686—90. ii. f. - 

©) Aurelius Augustine, a native of Tagaste in Numidia, dicd 
as bishop of Hippo Regius a. D. 430; on his eventful and deeply 
interesting life compare his auto-biography entitled confessiones 
libri xiii. (a manual edition of which was published at Berlin 
1823. with a preface by Neander), and Possidius (Possidonius) ; 
on his writings compare his own retractationes. A great part 
of his works consists of polemical writings, in which he opposed 
the Manicheans, Pelagians and Donatists. All his works, and 
their different editions, are enumerated in the work of Schdne- 
mann, T. ii. p. 8. 88. A. PainosopHicaAL works: contra aca~ 
demicos—de vita beata—de ordine ti—soliloquia ti—de im- 
mortalitate anime cote. B. Ponemtcan wriTinas: a) against 
the Manicheans: de moribus ecclesia cathol. etManichworum 
ii—de libero arbitrio tii—de gonesi contra Manich.—de genesi 
ad litieram xili—de vera religione—de utilitate crodendi—de 
fide et symbolo et al. b) against the Pelagians and Semipela- 
gians: (they are contained for the most part in vol. x. of the 
Benedictine cdition) de gestis Polagii—de peccatorum meritis 
et remissionc—de natura et gratia—de perfectione justitie ho- 
minis—de gratia Christi et de peccato originali—contra duas 
epistdlas Pelagianorum—contra Julian. lib. vii—de gratia ct li- 
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bero arbitrio—de correptione et gratia—de prédestinationo 
Sanctorum—de dono perseverantie—contra secundam Juliani 
responsionem, opus imperfectum, ¢) against the Donatists: in 
vol. ix.) contra Parmenianum iiii—de baptismo vii—contra lit- 
teras Petiliani iii Ep. ad Catholicos (de unitate ccclesie) ot al. 
C. DoamaticaL works: de civitate Dei ad Marcellin. libr. xxii. 
(*A manual edition of which was published by J'auchnitz, Lips. 
18265. ii. 8.) de doctrina christiana lib. iv—IInchiridion ad Lau- 
rentium s.de fide, spe ct caritato—do fido—de trin. xy. D. 
Pracricar (de catechizandis rudibus) and BXEGETIOAL WRITINGS, 
letters, sermons, ctc. Eprrions of his works were published by 
Erasmus, Bas. 529. x. 1543. 56, 69. in xi. by the *Bencdictino 
monks, Paris 679—701. xi. (in 8 vol.) Antwerpen 700—703. xi. 
f, Append. by Cloricus, ib. 703 f—J. B. Albrizzi, Ven. 729—-35, 
xii, f. 756—69, xviii. 4. Opp. omnia, supplom. od. Tier, Vignier, 
Par. 654. 55. ii. £—* Wiggers, pragmatische Darstellung des 
Augustinismus und Pelagianismus, Borl. 821. amb. 838. ii. 8. 

@.) John Cassian, a pupil of Chrysostom, was probably a na- 
tive of onc of the western countries, founded Semipolagianism, 
and died about the year 440. De institut, conob. lib. xii— 
Collationes Patrum xxiv.—do incarnatione Christi adv. Nesto- 
rium, libr, vii. The principal editions of his works aro; Hid, 
ptine. Bas. 1485. Lugd. 1516, 8. Lips. 738, Comp. Wiggers, 
yol, ii. and Nis Diss. de Joanno Cassiano, Rost, 824. 5, 

2) Vincentius Lerinensts (Lirinonsis) a monk and presbyter 
in the monastory in tho islo of Lorinum, near the coast of 
Gallia Narbonica, diod about the yoar 450. Commonitoria duo 
pro catholiow fidoi antiquitato et univorsitate adv. profanas 
omnium hereticorum novitates. Thoro is an Eprrion of this 
work by Jo. Costerii ct Edm. Campiani, Col. 600. 12. (last 
edition by Herzog, Vratislav. 839.) comp. Wiggors ii. p. 208 
flwg. 

3) Salvian, a native of Gaul, adv, avaritiam lib. iv. Ile com- 
posed a work on the doctrine of providence which is of impor- 
tance in dogmatic theology: de gubernatione Dei (do provi- 
dentia) Bas 530. *Venet. (Baluz.) 728, 8. (together with Vine. 
Lerin. Par. 684. 8.) , 

®) Leo the Great, bishop of Rome, dicd a. v.'461, He is 
of importance in the Monophysite controversy by the influence 
which ho exerted upon the decisions of the council of Chalecdon. 


* 
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Tle composed sermons and letters, Hd. i. Rom. 1479. Rom. 758 
—55. cura P. Th. Cacciari. Comp. Griesbach, J. J., loci theo- 
logici collecti ex Leone Magno. (Opuse. T. i. ab init.) 

%) Prosper of Aquitania opposed the Pelagians in several 
writings, Carmen do ingratis, and others. Opp. by Jean Le 
Brun de Maret and Mangeant, Par. 711. fol. Wiggers ii. p. 
136 flwg. 

6) Gennadius, a presbyter at; Massilia, died about the year 
493: de ecclesiasticis dogmatibus, edited by Elmenhorst, IIamb. 
614. 4.; it is also found among the works of Augustine (T. viii.) 

CX) Fulgentius was born a. dD. 468 at Tclepte in Africa, and 
died a. p, 533, as bishop of Ruspe. Contra objectiones Arian- 
orum—de remissione peccatorum—ad Donatum de fide orthod. 
et de diversis crroribus hereticorum. There is an edition of 
his works by *J. Sirmond, Par. 623. fol. (Bibl. max. Patr. Lugd. 
T. ix. p. 1.) Ven. 742. fol. 

2) Anicius Manlius Torquatus Severianus Boéthius, was born. 
at Rome a. p. 470, and beheaded a. p. 524, in the reign of the Em- 
peror Theodorich ; he wrote: de trin. etc. de persona et natura, 
(contra Eutychom et Nestorium.)—fidei confessio s. brevis fidei 
christiane complexio. Ile also composed several philosophical 
writings, among which that entitled de consolatione philoso. 
phica lib. v. is worthy of notice, inasmuch as it shows how the 
ancient philosophy of the Stoics was associated with the specu- 
lative dogmatic theology of the church without being much in- 
fluenced by the spirit of truc Christianity. Schlciermacher even 
questions: “ whether Boétthius ever was a true Christian.” 
Geschichte der Philosophie, p. 175. 

2) Gregory the Great, (bishop of Rome, A. pv. 590), dicd 
a. dD. 604. Protestants regard him commonly, but without 
sufficient reason, as the last of the Fathers in point of time. 
Opp. Par. 675. Venet. 768—76.— Wiggers, de Gregorio Magno 
ojusque placitis anthropologicis, Comment. i. 838. 4. 

) Jsidore Hispalensis, died a, p. 6383; he attempted pre- 
vious to the time of John Damascenus, to arrange the doctrines 
of the church in the form of a system, but his work is little 
better than a compilation @Scntentiarum sive do summo bono 
libri iii. Opp. ed Faust. Arevalo, Rom, 797. vii. 4. Ilo wrote 
moreover ome original works on doctrinal subjects: Liber 
quesstionuipive cxpositionis sacramontorum—de natura rerum 
—exhort ienitentiam—and lastly, he composed several his- 
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torical, canonical, and practical troatises. Oudin, Commont, vol, 
i, p. 1582—96. 


§ 83. 


THE EASTERN CHURCH FROM TIE FOURTH TO TIT SIXTIL 
CINTURY. 


The Schools of Alexandria and Antioch. 


Minter, Dr. FE, itber die antiochenische Sohule, in Stiiudlins and 
Tzschirners Archiv, i. 1. p. 1. ss. 


During thig poriod an important chango took place 
in the theological sontiments of the school of Aloxandria. 
Formerly it had been the seat of onlightened Christian- 
ity, and of that idealistic theology, which did not rest 
satisfied with the popular systom of litoval intorpretation; 
during the present period tho doctrinal tendoncy of tho 
school of Egypt was on the contrary altogothor realistic, 
As it had oneo been the task of the Alexandrian school, 
so it becamo now tho task of tho School of Antioch, to 
defend a more liberal thoology against the rudo aitacks 
of the narrow-minded advocates of what was thon undor- 
stood as orthodoxy. The consequeneco was, that the 
teachers of that school shared the same fate with Origon 
—thoy wero troatod as heretics. Tho school of Antioch 
howovor, so far from rosombling tho carlior Aloxandrian 
school, in giving countonanco to iho arbitrary systom of 
allegorical interpretation, adopted the grammatical intor- 
pretation, to which, [as woll as to biblical criticism in 
gonoral], thoy thus rendorod signal scrvico, But on this 
account thoy havo also sometimes been charged with a 


want of spirituality. ; 


Tho change of opinions respecting, classical literature, which 






many thought irreconcilable with the spirit of tho gQspel (the 
drcam of Jerome in his Epist. ad Eustachium. ann, Gre- 
gor von Nazianzum, p. 54°) could not but oxor rejudicial 


influonce upon the critical judgmont of commontg 
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8 84. 
TUE WESTERN CHURCH.—AUGUSTINISM. 


About the same time a new era commences in the his- 
tory of doctrines with the appearance of Augustine. 
From the dogmatic point of view the West now assumes 
a higher degree of importance than the Kast, which ex- 
hausts itself in the controversies respecting tho nature 
of Christ, and the worship of images. The realistic ten- 
dency of the church of Rome, (a tendency which had 
always been represented by the western churches), 
gradually gains the ascendancy over the hellenistic ideal- 
ism of past ages; the philosophy of Aristotle supplants 
that of Plato. Augustine sows in his theology the seeds 
of two systems, which more than a thousand years after- 
wards were to wage open war against each other. The 
Roman-Catholic system was based on his doctrine of the 
church (in opposition to the Donatists); the system of 
evangelical Protestantism rests upon his vicws on origi- 
nal sin, on free grace, and predostination (in opposition 
to tho Pelagians.) But both these systems appear har- 
moniously connected in his own person, and are founded 
no less onthe position which he occupied rolative to the 
church, and to his opponents, than on the experience of 
his own lifo. 


§ 85. 
THE HERESIES. 


With regard to the heresics respecting the nature of 
Christ which provailed during the first poriod, the Ebi- 
onitic (judaizing) heresy may be considered. as entircly 
suppressed.(!-) The Gnostic Cantijudaizing) tendency 
on the contrary, was more firmly established in the sys- 
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tem of Manes (Manichwism), which as completo dualism 
sas at once the companion and opponent of Christianity, 
and from its very natwre belonged to that fori of orien- 
to-pagan philosophy which had not then disappeared.) 
The system of the followors of Priscillian must be ro- 
garded as a continuation of Gnosticism, though modi- 
fied by Manicheism; it first spread in tho Wost in 
the course of the fourth contury, but was suppress- 
ed by violent persecutions.@) Even the Pauliians 
manifested a lcaning towards Gnostico-Manichecan no- 
tions, though thoy appeared at first to havo boen driven 
by the prevailing want of practical godliness in the church, 
to return to tho simplicity of apostolical Christianity.“ 
These horesies, which aro, as it wore, the younger branch- 
es which tho old stock of Gnosticism continued 4o shoot 
forth, must be distinguished from those, which aroso 
during the presont period in consequenco of a philosophi- 
cal treatment of separate doctrines, viz.: 1. The heresies 
of Sabellius and Paul of Samosata with thoir oppositos, 
the Arian, Semiarian, Eusebian and other horesics Cwhich 
continued to prevail among tho Goths, Burgundians and 
Vandals, long after thoy had boon condemnod. 2. Tho 
horosy of the Pelagians, who novor formod a distinct soct, 
but by ineans of a modificd systom (Semipelagianism) 
ever and anon cropt into tho church, from which thoy had 
boon excluded by themororigid decisions of sovoral synods. 
3. The Nestorian horosy with its opposites, the Monophy- 
site and Monothelite horesios. Tho Nostorians after hav- 
ing been defeated in Europe, succcoded in winning ovor 
to their pagty the Chaldeans, and the Thomas-Christians 
in Asia, The peculiar notions of the Monophysites aro still 
entertained by the Jacobites and Copts, and those ofthe 
Monothclites exist to the presont day among the Maro-~ 
nites int Syria.) 
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a) Some writers haye indeed numbered Sabelidanism amoug 
the judaizing horesics, but without sufficient reason, for it arose 
entirely out of philosophical speculation, and was not, like Ebio- 
nitism, founded upon a national religion. The notions of the 
Pelagians concerning the mcritoriousness of works bore some 
resemblance to Judaism, but they did not originate with it. 

©) Manicheeism is distinguished from Gnosticism by a more 
complete developement of the dualistic principle: this also ac- 
counts for its rigid and uniform appearance, while Gnosticism 
is divided into many branches, and admits of more yaricty. 
There is far less of historical Christianity in Manicheism, than 
in Gnosticism : it rests on its own historical foundation, which 
is at least partly an imitation of Christianity, and forms (like 
Mobammedanism at a later period) a separate system of religion 
rather than a sect. Comp. Becausobre, Histoire do Manichée ct 
du Manichéisme, Amst. 734. 2 voll. 4. *Baur, das manichi- 
ische Religionssystem, Tiib. 831. Trechsel, F., iber den Kanon, 
dic Kritik und Exegeso der Manichicr, Bern 832,  Colditz, 
F. E., die Enstehung des manichiischen Rcligionssystems, Lpz. 
837. (where Manichezism is comparod with the Indian, Per- 
ian, and other systems of religion.) 

@) On the history of the followers of Priscillian, which is of 
more importance in the history of the church, than in the his- 
tory of doctrines, because thoy were the first herotics persecut - 
ed with the sword, comp. Sulp. Sev. hist. sacr. ii, 46—51, Nean- 
der, Kirchengesch. ii. 3. p. 1486 flwg. Baumgarten-Crusius i, 
p. 292 flwg, 

Farther particulars may be found in Schmid, I'r., historia 
Paulicianorum orientalinm, Ilafn. 826; in an essay in Winers 
and Engelhards Journal, 827, vol. vii. parts 1 and 2; Geseler, 
in Studien und Kitiken, 829. ii. 1. and Meander, Kirchenges- 
chichte, iii. p. 494 flwg. Sources: Petri Siculi (who lived about 
the year 876) historia Manichworum, gr. et lat. cd. M. Raderus, 
Ingolst, 604. 4. Photius adv, Paulianistas, s. rec, Manicheorum 
liby. iv- in Gallandii Bibl. PP. T. xiii. p. 603 flwg. 

) On all these heresies which have a peculiar bearing upon 
the developement of doctrines during this period, comp. the 
special history of doctrines. Concerning tho external history of 
the controversies themselves see the works on ecclesicstical. his- 
tory: 
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8 86. 
DIVISION OF THE MATERIAL. 


Respecting the dogmatic matorial of this period wo 
havo to distinguish betwoon,—l. Those doctrines, which 
owe their main developement to the controvorsics in 
which the catholic church was ongaged with the afore- 
said horcties; and, 2. Those which developed themselves 


more gradually. 


To the former class belong Theology proper (the doctrine of 
the Trinity), Christology, and Anthropology ; to the latter thoso 
parts of theology, which treat of tho attributes and charactor of 
God, creation, etc, as well ag the doctrine of the sacramonis, 
and eschatology. It must however bo admitted that thoy ex. 
erted a more or less considerable influonce upon cach other. 
We think it best to begin with the history of the first class of 
doctrines, which may be considered the pillars on which tho 
whole structure rests, and then to pass to the second, Tho first 
class may bo subdivided into two divisions, viz tho thoologico- 
christological on the one, and tho anthropological on tho othor 
hand. The controvorsios respecting tho doctrines belonging to 
the formor of theso two divisions woro principally carried on in 
tho Hast, those concerning tho latter in tho Wost. 


B. SPECIAL HISTORY OF DOCTRINES DURING THE 
SECOND PERIOD. 


FIRST CLASS. 


TIE CONTEST BETWEEN ORTHODOXY AND IIERESY. 
(POLEMICAL PART.) 


* 


FIRST DIVISION. 
DOCTRINES RESPECTING THEOLOGY AND CHRISTOLOGY. 


a. TUROLOGY PROPER, 


§ 87. 
THE RELATION OF THE FATHER TO THE SON. 
Lactantius. Dionysius of Alexandria, and the followers of Origen. 


Tur term Logos, respecting which the earlier Fathors 
so little agreed that some understood by it the Word, 
others the Wisdom, (reason, spirit), was so indefinite 
that even Lactantius, who lived towards the commence~ 
ment of the present period, made no distinction between 
tho Asyos and the mete!) Hence it happened that from 
the time of Origen it fell increasingly into disuse, and in 
its place tho other term: Son, which, at all ovents, is 
more frequently employed in the New Test. im reference 
to the human nature of the historical Christ, was applied 
to the second person of the Godhcad (previous to hig in- 
carnation.) The disciples of Origon, in accordance with 
the sontiments of their master, understood by this second 
person a distinct hypostasis subordinate to the Father. 
‘Such is the view of Dionysius of Alexandria ; but ,ho 
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endeavonred to clear himeclf from the charges brought 
forward against him by Dionysius of Lome, by putting 
forth his notions in a legs offensive form.@) Tho doe- 
trine of Origen now mot with a most remarkable fate. 
It consisted, as we havo already soon, of two clomonts, 
viz. the hypostasis of the Son, and his subordination to 
the Father. The formor was maintained in opposition 
to Sabellianism, and reccivod as orthodox doctrine; the 
latter, on the contrary, was rejected, and, inasmuch as it 
was held by the Arians, condemned by the catholic 
church. Thus Origenism gained the victory on the one 
hand, but was defeated on tho othor. But by this vory 
circumstance it is proved to be a necessary link in the 
chain, a nocossary membor of a sories of systems which 


are connected by its means. 


() The theology of Lactantius must be considored as an igo- 
lated phenomenon in the present period, and has always been 
regarded as heterodox, Lactantius, after having opposed the 
gross and scnsuous interpretation of the birth of Christ: ex con- 
nubio ac permistione femina alicujus, Instit, diy. iv. c. 8, rotumns 
to the moaning which the term Jord (sormo) has in common 
life: Sermo est spiritus cum voce aliquid significante prolatus, 
The Son is distinguished from tho angels, in that he is not only 

-spiritus (breath, wind), but also the (spiritual) Word. Tho 
angels proceed from God only as taciti spiritus, as tho breath 
comes out of the noge of man, whilo tho Son is the breath which 
comes out of God’s mouth, and forms articulate sounds; henea 
he identifies Sormo with the Verbum Dei, quia Deus procedentem 
de ore suo vocalem spiritum, quem non utero, sed mente con- 
ceporat, inexcogitabili quadam majestatis sus virtute ac poten- 
tia, in effigiem, que proprio sensu ac sapicntia vigcat, compre. 
hendit, Thero is however a distinction betwoen the word (Son) 
of God, and our words, Our words being mixod with the at- 
mosphere, soon perish ; yet ovenwe may perpotuate them by com- 
mitting them to writing—quanto magis Def yocem credendum 
est et manere in aternum et sensu ac virtute comitari, quam de 
Dio Patro tamquam rivus de fonte traduxerit, Lactantius is so 
far from holding the doctrine of the Trinity, that he finds it 
R 
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necessary to defend himself against the charge of believing uot 
so much in dice, as in tvo Gods. To justify his belief in the 
existence of two natures in tho Gne God, he makes use of the 
ganio expressions, which orthodox writers employed in later 
times for the purpose of defending the doctrine of the Trinity : 
Cum dicimus Deum Patrem et Deum Filium, non diversum dici- 
mus, nec utrumque secernimus: quod nec Pater a Filio potest, 
nec Filius Patre sccerni, siquidem nec Vator sine Filio potest 
nuncupari, nec Filius potest sine Patre gencrari, Cum igitur 
et Pater Filium faciat et Filius Patrem, una utrique mens, unus 
spiritus, una substantia est. He thon comes baek to the illus- 
trations used before him, e. g. those drawn from the river and 
its source, the sun and its boams; he even surpasses his prede- 
cessors in comparing the Son of God with an earthly son, who, 
residing in the house of his father, has all things in common 
with him, so that the house may be named after the son, as well 
as after the father, (the Arians reasoned very much in the same 
way.) 

@) This is obvious especially in the opposition which Dionysius 
offered to Sabcllianism. Of his work addressed to the bishop 
of Rome and entitled : “EAsyyo¢ ual “Amodoyia Lib. iv. fragments 
are prescryed in the writings of Athanasius (a2! Avovusiou rod “Er, 
"Ad. liber) Opp. i..p. 248. and Basil; they were collected by 
Constant in his Epistt. Rom. Pontt,in Galland, Ty iv. p. 495. 
Gieseler, i. § 64. Neander, i. 3. p. 1037, Miinscher von Célln, 
p. 197-200. Schleicrmacher (sce the noxt §.) p. 402 flwg. 
According to Athanasius, p. 246, Dionysius was charged with * 
having compared in a letter to Euphranor and Ammonius the 
relation subsisting between the Fathor and the Son to that in 
which the husbandman stands to the vine, the shipbuilder to 
the ship, cte. Tho Arians even asserted, (sec Athanasius, p. 
253), that he taught like themselves: odx de! yy 6 @sds corde, obx 
dal fw 6 vids GAN 6 july Dede Av yersle rol Adyour adrde 834 vide cla Fv mely 
yoy GAN hy more bre obx Hy, ob yde aiOids gor, GAN’ Voregoy eariyéyovav, 
Comp. however the expressions quoted by Athanasius, p. 264, 
which go to prove the contrary. But the bishop of Rome in- 
sisted that Dionysius should adopt the phrage éoovsia (Homousy), 
to which the latter at last consented, though he did not think 
that it was founded cither upon the languago of Scripture, or 
upon the terminology till then current inthe-church. Orthodox 
theologians of later times, (¢. g. Athanasius) endeavouring to do 
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more justice to Dionysius of Alexandria, maintained that he had 
used the aforesaid offensive illustrations only ar’ o/aovewiav, and. 
that they might be easily cxplaincd from the stand ho took 
against Sabellianism. Adihanasius, p. 240 ss; sce on the other 
side Léfler, Kleine Schriften, vol. i. p. 114 flwg. (quoted by 
Heinichen on Euseb. vol. i. p. 806.) On similar assortions mado 
by later Origenists, such as Theognostus (in the second book of 
his Hypotyposes, sce Phot. bibl. cod. 106), Gregory Thauma- 
turgus (in opposition to Paul of Samosata), and Pierdus, see 
Miinscher cd, by von Colln, 1, c. p. 195. Gicsoler, i. § 64. 


g 88. 
TIE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


The Theories of Sabellius, and Paul of Samosata. 


Ch, Wormii historia Sabelliana. Francof. et Lips. 1696, 8. *SoAletor~ 
macher, liber den Gegensatz zwischen der sabellianischen und athanasi. 
anischen Vorstellung von der Trinitit (Berlin. theol. Zeitschr. 1922, 
Part 3.) Lange, der Sabellianismus in sciner urspriinglichen Bedeutung 
(illgens Zeitschr. far historische Theol. ili, 2,3.)—Feuerlin, J. Gt, de 
haresi Pauli Samos. 1741, 4. Zdrlich, J. G., do crrovibus Pauli Samos. 
Lips. 1745. 4. 


Sabellius, a presbytor of Ptolemais, who lived about 
the middle of tho third century, adopted moro or loss the 
notions of the eaxlier Monarchians, such as Praxcas, 
Noétus, and Beryllus, and maintained, in opposition to 
the doctrine propounded by Origen and his followers, 
that the appellations Father, Son, and Holy Spivit, were 
only so many different manifestations and names of onc 
and the same Divine being. Ho thus converted tho real 
distinetion of persons (tho Trinity of ossouco) into a dis- 
tinction of mere modes (the Trinity of manifostations.) 
In illustration of his views, he made uso not only of va- 
rious images which his oppononts somotimes misinter- 
preted, but also of such oxprossions as wore afterwards 
transferred to the terminology of the orthodox church.) 
By this means he avoided indced on the one hand the 
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subordination of the Sou to the Father, and ackuow- 
ledged the manifestation of the Deity in Christ as such ; 
but, on the other, he destroyed the personality of the 
Son, and thus gave the appcarauce of Pantheism to this 
direct manifostation of God in Christ. For the denial 
of the incarnation of Christ (as distinct from God the 
Father) necessarily implied that of tho existence of the 
Son as such, Concerning the doctrines of Paul of Sa- 
mosata, it is of more importance Lo tho history of hercsics, 
than to that of doctrines, to know how far thoy agreed 
with the notions of Sabcllius, or how nearly they ap- 
proached the earlier opinions of Artemon and Theodo- 
tus. If the latter, it would follow that his system Cwith 
regard to the nature of Christ) was rather doistic, than 
panthcistic——The opinions of Sabcllius undoubtedly ex- 
erted a much greater influence upon the developement of 
doctrines during the prosent period, than those of Paul 
of Samosata; the notions of the latter are but too 
intimately connected with his repulsive personal cha- 
racter.(?-) 


&) Bus. vil, 6. Epiph. Her. 62. Athan. contra Arian, iv. 2. 
and other passages. Basil. Ep. 210. 214. 235. Theodoret fab. 
her, ii, 9. According to Epiphanius Sabcllius taught that there 
were : ay mid broordoe veers evioryercs (dvowcoios, dvquarc), and illustrat- 
ed this by adducing the human trias of body, soul, and spirit, 
and the three qualities of the sun, viz. the enlightening (perreraiv), 
the warming (74 Sdéarov), and the periphery (rd wegipegeiag onFuc.) 

“But it is difficult to determine, how far he applies the one or 
the other of these characteristics to the persons of the Trinity, 
and carries out the analogy in all its particulars. According to 
Athanasius iv. 25, he also reforred to the varicty of gifts coming 
from the one Spirit, as illustrative of the Trinity. He explained 
the thing itself from the Divine economy; God is called Father 
as the creator of the world and as legislator; he is called Son 
in relation to the work of redemption, and ILoly Spirit as the 
sanctifier of man; hence he regarded those three different 
modes of the Divine manifestation (according to Athanasius iv. 
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18.) as a wAarivesSay, or éxreivesas of it. Ife mado a more definite 
distinction than later orthodox thoologians, (the Niconians and 
followers of Athanasius), betwoon these three modes of mani- 
festations and the eiréd.0s, whom ho called uwordroe (according 
to Athan. de Synodis 16.) On this point, as well as on tho 
sense in which he used the terms seicwrov and duootoig, goo 
Schiciermacher, 1. c. Baumgarten-Crusius, i. 1. 200 flwg. 
Neander Kirchengesch. i. 3. p. 1019 flwg. [translat. ii, p. 276 
flwg.] MGhler, Athanasius der Grosse, vol. i. p. 184 flwg. 

“) Paul, a nativo of Syria, bishop of Antioch from the ycar 260, 
was charged with heresy at soveral synods, and at last removed 
from his office (269-—-272.) Of his dispute with the presbyter 
Malchion a fragment is presoryed by Mansi, vol. i. p. 1001 flwg. 
Comp. the different accounts given by piph. 65. 1. and Euseb, 
vii. 27, The writers on tho history of doctrines vary in their 
opinions respecting the relation in which he stands to either 
Sabellianism, or to the Unitarianism of the Artomonites. (See 
Euseb. y. 28. ab init.) comp. Schleicrmacher, p. 389. 99, Baum- 
garten-Crusius, i. p. 204. Augusti p. 59. Meior Dogmongosch. 
p. 74,75. Dorner, p. 40. supposes the difforenco between Sa- 
bellius and Paul of Samosata to have consisted in this, that the 
former thought that the whole substance of the Divine being, 
the lattor that only ono single divine power, had manifested it» 
self in Christ. Zrechsel (Geschichte dos Antitrinitarismus, vol. 
i. p. 81.) adopts the samo viow, At all events, wo can hardly 
expect any serious and persovoring attempts at a doctrinal sys- 
tem from a man whose vanity ig unquostionable. Though the 
charge that he countonanced Jowish orrors, in ordor to obtain 
favour with tho Queen Zenobia, is unfounded (Neandar i. 3. p. 
1009.) [translat. ii, p. 270.] yet it is quito probable that the vain 
show he made of his principles ag a free thinker was in full ac- 
cordance with his ostentatious character, In lator times tho 
terms Sabellianism and Samosatanism wore frequently con- 
founded. But more generally, those who donicd all distinction 
between the persons of the Trinity, were called MWargixacoravo/ 
in the West, and Sa8sAWvavof in the East, Comp. Athanasius do 
Synod, 25, 7, —— 
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8 90, 
THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINULD. 
Ariunisne. 


The system of Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria, forms 
a sttiking contrast with that of Sabellius. Arius, in en- 
deayouring to define the distinction betweenthe persons of 
the Trinity, carried the idea of a subordination of the one 
to the other, and, in the first place, of the Son to the Fa- 
ther, so far as to represent the former as a creation of 
the lattor.(-) This opinion, which he sought to promul- 
gate at Alexandria, met with the most decided opposition 
on the part of Alezander, bishop of that town.@) This 
contest, which was at first merely a private dispute, gave 
rise to 2 controversy, which exertod greater influence upon 
tho history of doctrines than all former controversics, and 
was the signal for an almost ondless succession of subse- 
quent conflicts. 


) Sources: Arii Epist. ad Euseb, Nicomed, in Epiph, Har. 
69. § 6. Theodoret hist. eccles, i, 4. Epist. ad Alex, in Athan. de 
synodis Avian. et Seleuc. c. 16, and Ep. her. 69.§7. Of the 
work of Arius entitlod Oadea, only some fragments are pre- 
served by Athanasius.—According to his Epist ad Kuseb. his 
opinion was: Gr: é ibs obm dori dyéwnros, obd8 wégos dyeqrou nar? obdéve 
rodney, ANN obre 8 deromeuévov rivdg, GAN Bri SeAqwars xa) Bourg batorn aed 
Kpdvew nord wed aidveov, mAjeng Sede, wovoryarggr dvarrolwros, xa) arglv yvewnd7 
Hro uriodh arot égiod7 A XemeriadH, ob gur dyewyrds yee obm fv. Tlig 
views are fully settled on the last (negative) point, while he on- 
deayours in the preceding part of the quotation to discover an 
expression which would give complete satisfaction. “ We are 
persecuted,” he continues, “ because we say that the Son hath 
a beginning, while we teach that God is dyagyos, We say ori t& 
odx wry éorly, because he is no part of God, nor is he created of 
any thing already in existence (he rejects accordingly the theory 
of emanation, ag well as the notion that Christ is mado of sub- 
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ject matter”) Comp. the letter to Alex. 1. ¢. whero ho defends 
his own doctrine against the notion of Valentinus concerning a 
mpoBorn, against that of the Manicheans concerning a uégos, and 
lastly, against the opinions of Sabellius ; ho thore uses almost the 
same phraseology which occurs in the letter to Kusebius, The 
same views are expressed in still stronger language in the frag- 
ments of the aforesaid work Thalia (in Athan. contra Arian, 
Orat. i. § 9,): : ob del bSebg rarhe qv, dN Loregov yéryoves adn chal Hy 6 
uldg, 08 yee Hv welv yewndn’ ob éoriv ew rol wareds, GAN 8 obm Gray brtorn 
neal adrég* oll dori TOrog rig obolas rol marphg. xriowe yee tor: wet qroinuc 
xo) ole gorw dandinds Dedg 6 Xorords, AAA weroyy nal abrde Meoroihy. obn 
olde rby ruréoa, cxgiBiig 6 vide, oblre beh 6 Mbyos rly waréga rerstwg- xl obrs 
ouch, obre sinsoxer dngiBéig 6 Adyog rav crourépas olin dorw 6 hAndde Hood sdvos 
adrdg rod marede Adyos, GAN’ dvbucert sudvov Aéyercu Abyog xa) Colic, rad yc 
giri Aéyerou vibg xeel Dives obu or Erperrog ws b warhe, GAA reeards fort 
poor, dg re xrlomcre, ral Actre adry cig nordran bi rol yvtives rerslog roy 
WATER Oe contra Arian. 1. § Bus tive Yerjocg nats (6 eds) Onpurougy Hoc, 
rore B& werolnney dvee rive nel cvduceoey aodrdy Adyor nal Somse xo viby, tvew 
yutis Br adrot Snusovsyjon.—Ile proves this from tho figurative ex- 
pression Joel ii. 25. (the Septuagint reads, “ the great powor of 
God” instead of “ locusts.””) Comp. Neandor, Kirchongoschichte 
ii, 2. p. 767 flwg. 

®) Concerning the opinion of Alexander, see his lotter to Alox- 
ander, bishop of Constantinople, in Thoodorot hist. ecclos, i. 4, 
and tho circular lotter ad Catholicos in Socrat. i. 6. Miinscher 
edit. by von Célln p. 203—206, Ife founds his arguments 
chiefly on the prologue to tho Gospel of John, and shows jsrago 
aorghs xo? vlot obdey slvar Suchornue, All time and all spaces of timo 
are created by the Fathor through the Son, ete. 


8 90, 
THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


The Doctrine of the Council of Nice. 


Miinscher, Untersuchung tiber den Sinn der niciischon Glaubensformel, in 
Henkes neuem Magazin, vi. Be 334. ss, Watch, Bibl, symb. vot. Lemg. 


1770. 8. p. 75, 88. 


The Emperor Constantine the, Great and the two 
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bishops of the name Eusebius (viz. of Cusarea and of 
Nicomedia) having in vain endeavoured to bring about 
a reconciliation botworn the coutonding parties, the 
first general (wcumenical) council was held at, Wice Ca. D. 
325.), principally through the intervention of the bishop 
Hosius of Corduba. After several other formule ap- 
parently fayourablo to Arianism(?-) had been rejected, a 
confession of faith was adopted, in which it was establish- 
ed as tho inviolable doctrine of the catholic church, that 
the Son is of the same essence (éyooteog) with the Father, 
but sustains to him the relation in which that which is 
begotten, stands to that which begcts,@) 


“) Comp. Epist. Constantini ad Alexandrum et Arium Tus. 
Vita Const. ii. 64—72. and on the attempts of the two bishops 
to bring about a reconciliation, see Neander 1. c. p. 783 flwg. 

®) One of these is the confession of faith which Eusebius of 
Cesarea proposed, Theodor. hist. eccles. i, 11. comp. Neander 
lc. p. 797 flwg. It contained the expression : 6 rod Set Adyos, 
Rede én Yeo, pads ex Qurds, Col Ex Cate, rewrdronos meéons xrioews, wed awclv 
Toy ria aidivey, eX rod wareds ryerewnuevos, According to Athan. de 
decret. Syn. Nic. 20. they would at first only decide that the 
Son of God is sixav roh marets, tuoi re xed daughrAruaros xard adver 
7h ware! nal depsarrog nol cel, nel ev aberds elvee adiaiperws. 

&) Thorebowey elg fra Osly, waren wovrongdroge, wdvrwy Spcrdiv rs xo) 
cogdre sronraye xoul eg eves xbgrov ‘Inootiy Xusorby rev vidy rol @coll, yewndérrce 
ax rol wargls Movoyeri, rovréoriy éx THs odoiug rou srarpdg, Osby 2x @cod, gis 
ix Qurde, Ozoy GAgdivdy en Oeod dAndivod, yervyévres ob womMivra, dooboiay 
rO Wo rel, or 08 ree were eykvero, Th Te ev Tw obpaygs na) ve tv oh yf, ody 
BY hutig robs dvSecimous noel dsc rly jrerigay durggiay narehddvre, xl oop 
nudevree xo) sraveumhoarra, radivre xakdvacrcyra rH relen nuéoc cern 
Lovee cig robs odgavodie, zen duevov ngtas Céivrceg noel vexgove. Kal ig rd dysoy 
avec. Todg d& Adyorrag bri Hv crore bre ole Av, xaal argly yew Dive om hr, 
nee) bre 2& obm ovraw eyévero, nal && iréoag bwodrdosus 9 odotag pdoxovrag slvou, 
reemrly 1 carAomrdy rv vidv ro Oech, dvademarile 7 cylin xoSoriny neti 
dmosroniny exxanoia, Athan. epist. de decret, Syn. Nic.—Eus. Cas. 

ep. ad Casariens.—Socrat, i. 8. Theodoret h. ¢. 1.11. Miinecher 
yon Colln, p. 207—9, 


Respecting the definitions of tho phrases 2& ovviags and duaobors 
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comp. Athanasius, 1c. We find that even at that time a dis- 
tinction was made between samoness and similarity. Tho Son 
is equal to the Tather in a different senso from that in which 
we become like God by rendering obedience to his laws. This 
resemblance moreover is not extornal, accidental, like that 
between metal and gold, tin and silver, otc. 


g 91. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


Further Fluctuations until the Synod of Constuntinople. 


But the phrase suootos did not mect with general ap- 
probation; ) In this unsettled state of affairs the party 
of the Eusebians,@) who had for some timo previous en- 
joyod the favour of the court, succocded in gaining its as- 
sent to a doctrine in which the uso of the term éuoobaig 
was studiously avoided, though it did not strictly inculcate 
the principles of Arianism. Thus Athanasius, who firm- 
ly adhored to this watchword of tlic Niccue party, found 
hunself compelled 10 seck refuge in the Wost. Sovoral 
syuods wore summoned for the purposo of settling this 
long protractod quostion, a number of formule were 
drawn up and rejected, till at last tho Nicono doctrine, 
which was equally that of Athanasius, was solomnly cony 
firmed by tho decisions of tho second cacumonical syiiod 
of Constantinoplo Ca, p. 381.)@) . 


) Several Asiatic bishops took offence at the term in ques- 
tion. ‘Socrat.i. 8. 6. Miinséher von Colln, p. 210. Respecting 
the further particulars of tho external cveiits, sec the works on 
ecclesiastical history. Lavine Iisrorican Facts: I, Tho 
banishment of Arius and tho bishops Thconas and Secundus. 
The fate of Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis of Nico. IL. 
Axius is recalled a. p. 380, after haying signed the following 
confession of faith ; e#¢ Kugiov "Inootv Xerorty, rov viby rol Seok, rly a8 
cabrol wed wdvray rai alvin yeyevrnutvor, Deby Adyov, OF ob re wdvra eyévera 
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xm (Soer. i. 26.) Synods of Tyre and Jerusalem, (4, n. 
335.) ILL. Banishment of Athanasius into Gaul. The suddeii 
death of Arius at Constantinople (4. p. 386.) prior to his solemn 
readmission into the church. Different opinions concerning this 
event, IV. Death of the Emperor Coustantine the Great at 
Nicomedia (a. p, 387.) (Soer. i. 27—40.) A remarkable change 
had takon place in the views of Constantine towards the close 
of his life. Tho Arians wore greatly supported by his son Con- 
stantius, who ascended the throne a, p. 337, 

@) Concerning this name see Gieseler i. §. 82. 

@) [, The four confessions of faith drawn up by the Eusebians 
and presented at the council of Antioch (a. p, 341), in Athan. de 
syn. c. 22—25. Walch, p. 109. (see Miinscher edit. by von 
Colln, p. 211 flwg. Gieseler i. § 82. note 4.); in all of these the 
word éuoodows is wanting, but in all other points they were not 
favourable to Arianism. II, Formula waxgdoriyos issued by the 
Euscbians at the second council of Antioch (4. p. 443), in which 
Arianism was condemned, Tritheism rejected, the doctrine of 
Athanasius found fault with, and in opposition to it the subordi- 
nation of the Son to the Father was maintained. IIT. The 
synod of Sardica, (4. pv. 347, or, according to others, a. p. 344)* 
Socraf. ii. 20, ; but the western church alone remained at Sar- 
dica, the eastern held its assemblies in the neighbouring town 
sot Philippopolis. The Formula Philippopolitana, preserved by 
Hilary (de Synodis contra Arianos, § 34.) is partly a repetition 
of the formula waxgsoriyos, IV. Tho confession of faith adopted 
at the first council of Sirmium (4. p. 351. in Athanas. § 27. in 
Hilary § 87. and in Socrat. ii. 29. 30.), was directed against 
Photinus ; see below § 92. V. The formula of the second council 
of Sirmium (4, D. 857.—in Hilary § 11. Athanas, § 28. Socrat. ii, 
30.) was directed both against the use of the term éuoobeis, and 
against speculative tendencics in general: Scire autem manifes- 
tum est solum Patrem quomodo genuerit filium suum, et filium 
quomodo genitus sit a patre, (comp. above Irenaus § 42. 9.); 
but it also asserts tho subordination of the Son to the Father 
in the strict Arian manner: Nulla ambiguitas est, majorem esse 


* Respecting the chronology see Wetzer, H. J., vestitulio verw Chrono- 
logiz rerum ex controversiis Arianis inde ab anno 325 usque ad annum 350 
exortarum contra chronologiam hodie receptam exhibita, Trancof, 1827. 
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Pairem. Nulli potest dubium exse, Patrem honore, dignitate, 
claritate, majestate ot ipso nomine Patris majorem case filio, ipso 
testante : qui mc misit major mo ost (John xiv. 28.) Et hoe ca- 
tholicum esse nemo ignorat, duas Personas osse Patris ot Filii, 
majorem Patrem, Filium subjectum cum omnibus his, que ipsi 
Pater subjecit. VI. Theso strict Avian views wore rejected by 
the Semiarians at the synod of Ancyra in Galatia (4. np. 858.) 
under Basil, bishop of Ancyra; tho decrees of this synod are 
given in Epiph. her, 738. § 2—11, (Mimscher yon Célln and 
Gieseler i. § 83.) VII, The confession of faith adopted at tho 
third synod of Sirmium (4. p. 358.) in which that agreed upon 
at the second synod (the Arian) is condemned, and the Semiarian 
confession of the synod of Ancyra is confirmed. Comp, Athan. 
§ 8. Socrat. ii, 87. VIIT. Council of the western church at 
Ariminum (Rimini), and of the eastern at Soleucia (a. p. 3859.) 

(1) Symporum Nrowo-ConstanTInoPoLitaNuM ; TWorebomer alg 
tre ely, ravégn sravrongéropm, soinray obgavot xa! vig, dgurdy va 
moray nal dosdray noel eg Eve xugiov Inooly Xgiorbv, roy uily rod Deol rbv 
(uovoyavij, roy 84 rol werghe yewndévree apd rdurwy chy widvwy, Obig ex 
Qurds, Deov Avndivdy dx Deod drydivod, yenydevre ob qromIéven, duoobaiov oy 
mare), Os ob re rdvre eyévero, Thy d! duds rode diDedcraug noel dice viv 
qusrioay owrygiav xaredévra x ray obeavaiy, xal cupaadevra &x avetm 
arog &yiou na) Maclas rig rapdevon, xa! svavlewmnocra oF 0 Up un 
Divrc Ob borke nuediv di WoyrfoulliAdrov, nal radivra xa) rapkyra 
xa) dvacrevra av of relrn Ywaed nard rhe yenodc xa) cverddvro, sig 
rods obpavolg nal xadseCéuevov gm SeErdy rob wargds, xe mdaw 
soxduevor mark SbEng near Cavrag wel vexgoug ob rig Pacirsing obm 
Fora: TéAoG, Keil cig rd cysoy wvedua, otc, (Concerning thegna- 
turo of the Iloly Spirit, see below § 93, note 7.) i 

Miinschor edit. by v, Célln compares this symbol with 
Niceno Creed, p. 240. Comp. J, C. Swicer, Symbolum Niczno- 
Constantinopolitan, oxpositum ot ox antiquitate ecclesiastica il- 
lustratum. Tyaj, ad Rhen, 1718 4. : 


bo 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE CAUSES WHICIL 
GAVE RISE TO TIE AFORESAID FLUCTUATIONS. 


Avianism and Semiarianism on the one hand, and return 
to Sabellianism on the other (Marcellus and Photinus.) 


Klose, C. R. W., Geschichte und Lehre des Eunomius, Kiel 1883, By 
the same; Geschichte und Lehre des Marcellus und Photinus, Hamburg 
1837. 


From the very nature of the controversy in question 
it followed, that the difficult task of steering clear 
both of Sabellianism and Arianism, devolved on those 
who were anxious to preserve orthodoxy in’ all its purity. 
In maintaining the sameness of essence they had to hold 
fast the distinction of persons; in asserting the latter 
they had to avoid the doctrine of subordination.) The 
Semimiarians,@) and together with them Cyrill of Je- 
rusalem,3:) and Eusebius of Cesarea@) endeavoured to ab- 
stain from the use of thetorm guooteg, lest they should fall 
into the Sabellian error; nevertheless tho former assertod. 
in opposition to the strict Arians (the followors of Aétius, 
and the Eunomians),©) that the Son was of similar cs- 
sence with the Father (éuodeos.) But Marcellus, bishop 
of Ancyra, and still moro his disciple Photinus, bishop of 
Sirmium, carried their opposition to Arianism so far as 
to adopt in substance the principles of Sabellianism. 
They modified it however to somo extont by drawing a 
distinct line between the terms Logos and Son of God, 
and thus guarded it against the vory semblance of Patri- 


passianism.(®) 


() Chrysostom represents the necessity, as well as the diffi- 
culty of avoiding both these dangers, de sacordotio iy. 4. sub 
finem: dy re yee putaw rig eter Sebrnra, rede viv saurod wegoniay ebSéu¢ 
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sianuee rhy Qovny 6 SaPErArog dy ve dan drs, Eregov ev ely Tlaréec, eregav 
ds voy Yiby nai rd Tvetyuce Os rd chysov aregov elvou Abyav, épéargxev ” Ageioc, ais 
ragurrayiy odoiag EAxav rip ev rolsrpoccirorg Orumogdy. Asi’ dt nal riv docBH 
oiyruar éxsivov xui rh» povedy robrou diaigecw dmocreepeddas nel pebysir, 
ray putv Sedryra Tlergig xed Liod noel ceyiou Ilvebuaros wiav duoroyolvrag, 
apoorivavrag Os ras reels broordotg, olrw yep daoreiyious: Suvnadusdle reg 
du@oréouy e@ddovg. 

®@) Tho loaders of the Semiarians (iuonvaceras, quizes) wore 
Basil, bishop of Ancyra, and Georyius, bishop of Laodicea, 
Comp. the confession of faith adopted by the synod of Ancyra, 
(A. p. 358), in Athanas. “do Syn. § 41, Miinscher od. by von 
Colln. p. 222, 

@) Qyrill Cat. xvi. 24. IIe rejects, generally speaking, specu- 
lations that are carried too far, and thinks it sufficient to believe: 
alg Debs 6 Tlardg she xvgiog, & movoyevig abrol ulégt ev od median rd dyin, J 
raghnryrog, Wo ought not to go beyond Scripture, nor turn 
cither to tho right or to the loft, but keep in tho via regia, 
pare Dic 7d vole rity roy vidy, wariga abrdy coveyopeboumer, wars did v0 
ripstiy vdy weorépct vouiCerv, v rr Snuusoveynucray rav uidy tromrstoupey. xi, 17. 
Instead of dzooteg ho would profer buous xare wcévra, iv. 7. but 
comp. the various readings in the work of Touttée, p. 54, and 
Munschor cd. by von Célln. p. 220. Socrat. iv. 25. Ile also 
maintains, that it is necessary to hold tho right medium between. 
Sabellianism and Arianism, iv, 8: Kal wire daardorgidong rod 
mareds roy viby, MATE owvarnOHY seyaoduevog viomaroginy marslong x. T, A. 
Comp. xvi. 4. 

() us. ho, 1. 2, calls the Son ray rig weydang Bourts dyyeror, 
rly rig deeyrou yrange rol marpds Umougydy, rly debregov joerc roy wcrtgce 
wriav, ote In Panegyrious x. i, ho also calls him rév dyadéy deb. 
regov airiov, an expression which groatly offended tho orthodox 
writors ;" and at another place he gives him the name adrédsos 
x, 4, On tho formation of compound words by means of tho 
pronoun ard, of which Luscbius makes frequent use, comp. the de- 
monstr. ovang. iv. 2,13, and Ieinichon, 1. ¢. p. 223. In the samo 
work y. 1. p. 215. tho subordination of the Son to the Fathor is 
montioned, though ho calls him iv. 3. p. 149. vitv yennriv red ypdnav 


“Comp. the note of the scholiast in the Cod. Med, (in the work of Vales 
and Leinichen hi. p. 219) 1 t xandig ndvraida Sorcyiig, beth t, wigl rol) cuvardercou 
wed cuveeidlov xa) goemenred “ray Sawy vied wad Audi, dadragoy adrey dronaday elroy véaiv 
ayadiv, covalrioy Bre xed oudnurougyoy rp ware) Tay bray, xal cuootorey, ANd the more 
recent uote in the Cod. Mazatin, ibidem. 
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cluvio bre nal Teoivra xel rq mere! ws vily diecarrdg ouvevras on the 
other hand he speaks of him as éa ri{g rol rargds cvengectorou nce! 
ad~guojrov Bourse rs nai duvdwens odooduervy. For further particulars 
seo Minscher ed. by von Colln, p. 227—29. and Ilandbuch, iii. 
p. 427 Awe. Martini, Lus. Cas., de divinitate Christi sontentia, 
Rost. 1795. 4. and +Ritter, Lus, Ces. de diyinitate Christi pla- 
cita, Bonn. 1823. 4. 

ws) Concerning the strict Arians: detius of Antioch, Huno- 
mius, bishop of Cynicum, and Acacius, bishop of Caesarea in 
Palestine, comp, Philostorg. ui. iv. Epiph. her. 76.10. Respect- 
ing the life, writings, and opinions of Eunomius, see Zose, 1. c. 
Neander Kirchengeschichte, ii. 2. p. 852 flwg. 

©) The opinions of Marcellus (who died about the year 374,) 
may be known partly from the fragments of his treatise against 
Asterius (de subjectione Domini, edited by Rettberg, under the 
title: Marcelliana, Gott. 1794. 8.), partly from the writings of 
his opponents, Eusob (xara MagxéAaou Lib ti. and weg rig éxxage 
vucrintis Seodoyias) and Cyrill of Jerusalem (Cat. xv. 27. 83.), 
partly from his own loticr to Julius, bishop of Rome (Epiph. 
her. 72.2.) The carlier writors are dividod in their opinions 
concerning the orthodoxy of Marcellus; the language of Atha- 
nasius is very mild and cautious (dia rol agoowrov werdichous, Hpiph, 
her. 72. 4.); though he does not directly approve of his senti- 
ments, Basil the Great on the other hand (according to Hp. 
69. 2. and 268. 5.) and most of the eastern bishops insisted upon 
his condemnation; most of tho later writers consider him a 
heretic. Comp. Mont/faucon, Diatribe de causa Marcelli Ancy- 
rani (in collect. nova Patr. Par. 1707, T. it, pag. li.) Klose, p. 
21—25. Gicseler, i. § 82. noto 10. Marcellus had fortherly do- 
fended the term suootens at the council of Nice. When ho in 
the course of the controversy, and of his opposition to the Arian 
sophist Asterius, seemed to lean moro towards Sabellianism, he 
might do so without his own knowledge. Comp. Baumgarten- 
Crusius, i. p. 227—78. Concorning the doctrino itsclf, Marcol- 
lus returned to the old distinction made betwoon Adyog évdicidaros 
and geopegmis ; he imagined on the one hand that the Aéyos was 
jouxdétav in God, and on the other that it was an fovea dgnoring 
proceeding from him. Inasmuch as ho maintains the reality of 
the Logos (whom he does not consider to*be a mere name), in 
opposition to the Sabellians, and rojects the idea of a generation 
adopted by the council of Nice, (because it infringes the Divi- 
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uity of the Logos,) he oecupics an intermediate position between 
the one and the other. Ile also endeavoured to re-introduce 
the older, historical signification of the phrase vits Sov, which 
was to be understood of the porsonal appearance of the histori- 
cal Christ, and not of the pre-cxistonce of tho Logos; for the 
idea of generation cannot be applied to the latter. Tis disciplo 
Photinus, bishop of Sirmium, (to whom his oppononts gave the 
nickname 2zorents,) adopted similar views, but carricd them to 
a much greater extent; ho died about the year 376. Ilis doc- 
trine was condemned in the aforesaid formula waxgéerixos, and. 
again afterwards at the council of Milan (a. v. 846.) Ie him- 
self was dismissed from his office by the council of Sirmium 
(a. D, 851.) The sect of the Photinians however continued to 
exist till the reign of Theodosius the Great. From what has 
beon said. concerning him by: Athan. do Syr. § 26. Socrat, ii. 
19. Epiph. her. 70. Tlilary (Fragm. and de Synodis,) Marius 
Mereator (Nestorii sormo iv.), and Vigil. Tapsons. (dialogus) 
it cannot be fully ascertained, how far Photinus cither adhered 
to the principles of his master, or deviated from them. Comp. 
on this point Miinscher Tandbuch, iii. p. 447, Neander ii. 2, p. 
908. Baumgarten-Crusius p. 279. Gicscler i. p. 842, Iase, 
Kirchengeschichte, p. 130. Koso, p. 66 flwg. ie too asserted 
the co-eternity of the Logos (but not of the Son) with tho Ta- 
ther, and omployed the term Acyorcérae to denote their unity, as 
Sabellius had used tho word viordrag, Ilo applied the name 
“ Son of God,” only to tho incarnate Christ. Tho only diffor- 
ence between Marccllus and Photinus probably was, that the 
Jattor developed more the negative aspect of Christology than 
his master, and consequently considered tho connoction of the 
Logos with the historical Christ to bo loss intimate. Henco hig 
followers wore callod Homuncionita, (according to Mar. Merca~ 
tor quoted by Kloso, p. 76.) But we should boar in mind: 
“ that theologians then but little understood the distinction made 
by Marcellus and Photinus between the terms Logos and Son or 
Gov. In refuting their opponents they invariably confounded 
these expressions, and thus might easily draw dangerous and 
absurd inferences from their propositions. But at the same time 
it is evident that their own arguments would take a wrong di- 
rection, and thus lose the greatest part of their force.’ Miins- 
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§ 93. 
DIVINITY OF THE WOUY SPririt. 


The Nicene Creed had decided nothing concerning the 
nature of the Holy Spirit.¢) While Zactantius yet iden- 
tified the Word with the Spirit,@) other theologians re~ 
garded the Spirit as a mere Divine powor and gift, or at 
least did not venture to determine his nature in any 
more definite way, though accustomed to teach the Di- 
vinity of the Son in uncquivocal terms.2) But Athan- 
asius inferred from his premises the Divinity of the Holy 
Spirit, and was followed by Basil, surnamed the Great, 
as well as by Gregory of Nazianzum, and Gregory of 
Nyssa.) At last the general council of Constantinople 
(4. p. 381), influenced by Gregory of Nazianzum, 
adopted more precise doctrinal definitions concerning the 
nature of the Holy Spirit, especially in opposition to the 
Macedonians (aveviuciroundirzoug.)6O) Though the term 6wooveing 
itself was not appliod to the Spirit in the canons of this 
council, yet by determining that he proceods from the 
Father, they prepared the way for -furthor definitions, in 
which honour and powor cqual in every respect to those 
of the Father and the Son wore aseribod to him.{7) 

) Tt would indeed have been necessary to adopt more pre- 
cise definitions; for Arius (according to Athan. orat. 1. § 6.) 
maintained, that the Spirit stood in the same rolation to the Son, 
as the Son to the Fathor, and that ho was the first of tho crea- 
tures made by the Son. But it did not appoar wise, to involve 
the matter in question still more by contending about the Di- 
vinity of the Spirit; many of the Nicene Fathers who consented 
that the term éuood0g should be applied to the Son, would not 
have so easily admitted it in referenco to the Spirit. See 
Neander, Kirchengeschichte, ii. 2. p. 892. 

@) See above § 87, 1, 

®) They had to guard against a twofold error; tho one was 
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to fall back into Sabellianism, the other to continue Arianism. 
Lactantius, on the one hand, separated the Son from the Fa- 
ther (after the manner of the Arians), and on the other, con- 
founded the Spirit with the Son (as the Sabollians did.) Somo 
writers followed his example, while othors ascribed a distinct 
personality to the Spirit, but asserted that ho was subordinate 
to both the Father and the Son. Gregory of Nuzianzum gives 
a summary of the different views ontcrtained in his timo in tho 
fifth of his thoological orations, which was composed about the 
year 380 (de Spir. 8. Ovat. xxxi. p. 559): “ Some of tho wise 
men amongst us regard the Iloly Spirit as an enorgy (ségy2), 
others think that he is a creature, some again that he is God 
himself, and, lastly, there are some who do not know what opi- 
nion to adopt from reverence, as they say, for the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, bocauge they do not tcach anything definite on this point. 
Eustathius of Sebaste belonged to this latter class; he said in 
referenco to the Macodonian controversy (Socr. ii. 45): 2a obrs 
Sedv dvorchLew rd ervetince rd ceysov ceigotences, obre xrioua xorg rormhacelfte 
Comp. Ullmann, Gregor von Nazianz. p. 380, Meander, Kir- 
chengesch. ii. 2. p. 892. Husebius of Caesarea was the more 
willing to subordinate the Spirit to both the Father and the 
Son, the more he was disposed to admit the subordination of 
the Son to the Father. Ile thinks that the Spirit is the first of 
all rational beings, but belongs noverthcloss to the Trinity, de 
theol. eccles. iii. 3. 5. 6, Ililary was satisfied that that, which 
searchoth the deep things of God, must be itself divine, though 
he could not find any passage in Scripture in which the namo 
“ God” was given to the Holy Spirit, do trin lib. xii. 0. 56. 
(Tuum est quicquid te init, neque alionum a te est, quicquid 
virtute scrutantis incest.) comp. do trin. ii. 29: De spiritu autem 
sancto nec tacere oportet, nec loqui necesse est, sed silori a no- 
bis ecorum causa, qui nesciunt, non potest. Loqui autem de eo 
non necesse est, quia de patre et filio auctoribus confitendum 
est, et quidom puto an sit, non esse tractandum. Est enim, 
quandoquidem donatur, accipitur, obtinotur, et qui confessioni 
patris et filii connexus est, non potost a confessione patris et 
filii separari. Imperfectum enim est nobis totum, si aliquid 
desit a toto, de quo si quis intelligentin nostra sensum requirit, 
in Apostolo legimus ambo: quoniam estis, inquit, Alii Dei, mist 
Deus spiritum filii sui in corda vestra clamantem abba pater. 
Kt rursum: nolite contristare Spir. S. Dei, in quo signata ortisl 
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..Unde quia est et donatur et habotur et Dei est, cesset hing 
sermo calumniantium, cum dieunt per quem sit et ob quid sit, 
yel qualis sit. Si responsio nostra displiccbit, dicentium, per 
uem omnia et in quo omnia sunt, et quia spiritus est Dei, do- 
num fidelium: displiccant et apostoli et cvangelistee ct pro- 
phete, hoc tantum do co quod esset loquentes, et post hee 
ater et filius displicebit.—Ile also advises us not to be por-~ 
ploxed by the language of Scripture, in which both the Father 
and the Son are sometimes called Spirit. Cyrill of Jerusalem 
too endeavours to confine himself to the use of scriptural defi- 
nitions on the nature of the Holy Spirit, though he distinctly 
reparates him from all created beings, and regards him as an 
essential part of the Trinity. He urges especially the practical 
aspect of this doctrine in opposition to the false enthusiasm of 
heretical fanatics, Cat. 16 and 17.° od 
0) Athanasius (Ep. 4.ad Serap.) endeavoured to refute those, 
who declared the Holy Ghost to be a xriquc, or the first of the 
arveyaderow Derrougy 16, and were called (rgorimol, mevuncarouayouvres.) 
THe shows that wo completely renounce Arianism only when we 
perceive in the Trinity nothing that is foreign to the nature of 
God (darérgiov ti eadev exrwryvopevr), but one and the same being, 
which is in perfect accordance with itself, Tgids a dori oly tus 
avéucurog pubvov nou) guvraciag NEES, GAG GaRdeg noel brdeber rede (Ip. 
i, 28, p. 677.) He appealed both io tho decisions of Ioly 
Writ, and to the testimony of our own Christian consciousness. 
How could that which is not sanctified by anything else, which 
js itself the source of sanctification to all creatures, possess the 
same nature as those beings which are sanctified by it? We 
have fellowship with God, and participate in a Divine life by 
means of the Iloly Spirit; but this could not bo, if the Spirit 
were created by God. Tt ig no more certain that he communi- 
gates to us the principle of Divine life, than it is that he himself 
is one with the Divine being: (¢! 68 Seowoe?, on dupiBorov, bri } ravrov 
gudig eof ders) Ep. iad Serap. § 24. p. 672. 73. Neander, 1. c. 
p. 895. 
® As one shower waters flowers of the most different species (roses and 
lilies), so one Spirit is the author of many differant graces, ete, Cat, xvi. 12, 
Ba is riz, «3 dyaSiv, piyas mage Otol cdpparos, nod rpnovdens, plyas OBdonerop 
teaanolas, elyas dargurmiocds Série ipa ete. ibid. c, 19. His glory far surpasses 
that of all angels, c. 23. 
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&) Basil the Great was induced by a particular motivo, to 
compose his treatise de Spiritu Sancto, addressed to the bishop 
Amphilochius of Iconium, (comp. with it Ep. 189. Homilia do 
fide, T. ii. p. 182.’ Tlom. contra Sab. T. ii. p. 195.) He too 
maintained that the name God should bo given to tho Spirit, 
and appealed both to Scripture in genoral, and to tho baptismal 
formula in particular, in which the Spirit is mentioned together 
with the Father and the Son. Tle did not however lay much 
stress upon the name itself, but simply demanded, that tho Spi- 
rit, so far from being regarded as a crcature, should be consider. 
ed as inseparable from both the Father and the Son. Ho spoke 
in eloquent language of the practical importance of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit (as the sanctifier of the human heart), de 
Spir. 8.0.16: 1) 8 wéywrov renutgiov rig webe rhv reertam noel uidv rob 
avebuaros owvedelas, dr1 obrag tran Asyerar meds Thy Ocdy, ds wads Exnorov Eel 
od wv vd ev qui (1 Cor. ii, 10.11.) In answer to tho objection; 
that the Spirit is called a g2/t, he remarks, that the Son is likewise 
a gift of God, ibid. c. 24. comp. Klose, Basilius der Grosse, p: 
34 flwg. His brother, Gregory of Nyssa, ptocceds in tho se- 
cond chapter of his larger catechism upon idtas similar to those 
of Lactantius, that the Spirit (breath) must be connected with 
the Word, since it is so even in the caso of man, He does not, 
however, like Lactantius identify tho Spirit with tho Word, but 
draws a distinction between them. Tho Spirit is not to bo con- 
sidered as anything forcign which enters from without into the 
Deity (comp. Athanasius); to think of the Spirit of God as simi. 
lar to ours, would be detracting from the glory of tho Divine 
omnipotence. ‘ On the contrary, we imagine that this essential 
power which manifests itself as a separate hypostasts, can nei- 
ther be separated from the Godhead in which it rosts, nor from 
the Divine Word which it follows. Nor does it cease to oxist, 
but being solf-cxisting (adrox/mro) like the Deity, it is evor 
capable of choosing the good, and of carrying out all its resolu- 
tions.” Comp. Rupp, Grogor von Nyssa, p. 169. 70, The views 
of Gregory of Nazianzum agroed with thoge of the two writers 
already named, though he clearly perceived the difficultios with 
which the doctrine in question was besot in his time, He was 
prepared to mect the objection, that it would introduce a Selv 
Etvov nal cygegov (Oxat, xxx. 1, p. 556. Ullmann, p. 381); he also 
acknowledged that it was not expressly taught in Scripture, and 
therefore thought, that it was quite justifiable to go beyond tho 
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letter itself. Je has recourse to the idea of a gradual revela- 
tion, which, as he imagines, stands in connection with a natural 
developement of the Trinity. ‘The Old Tost, sot forth the 
Father in a clear, but the Son in a somewhat dim light ; the New 
Test. reveals the Son, but it only intimates the Divinity of the 
Spirit ; but now the Spirit dwells in our midst,and manifests him- 
self more distinctly. It was not desirable that the Divinity of the 
Son should bo proclaimed, as long as that of tho Father was not 
fully recognized; nor did it appear advisable to add that of the 
Spirit, as long as that of the Son was not believed.” Grogory num- 
bered the doctrine of the Holy Spirit among those things of which 
Christ speaks, John xvi. 12, and recommended thorefore some 
dogree of prudence in discourses on this dogma. He himself 
developed his doctrine principally in his controversy with Ma- 
cedonius, and refuted him by proving that the Holy Spirit is 
neither a mere power, nor a creature, and accordingly, that he 
is God himself. For further particulars, see Ullmann, p. 378 
flwg. 

6) The word Hvuzarsudyo has a general meaning, and com- 
prehends of course the strict Arians. But the Divinity of the 
Spirit was equally denied by the Semiarians, whose views con- 
cerning the nature of the Son resembled those of the orthodox 
party; the most prominent theologian among them was Mace- 
donius, bishop of Constantinople (a. p. 841—3860.) Soz. iv. 27, 
says of him : Evenysiro 83 rbv viv Sey shou, nore acvre re nal nor’ obsiey 
imo rq warel v6 re dyioy wveduce Lwoigav rev adrow apeaBeluv daepaivero, 
Sicinovey nee! bangerny xxrdv. ‘Theodoret ii. 6. adda, that he did not 
hesitate to call the Spirit a creature. His opinion was aftcr- 
wards called the Marathonian, from Marathonius, bishop of 
Nicomedia. The Macedonians, though condemned at the ge- 
cond wcumenical council, continued to exist as a separate sect 
in Phrygia down to the fifth century, when thoy were combated 
by Nestor. The objections which the Macedonians cither made 
themselyes to the Divinity of the Spirit, or with which thoy 
were charged by their opponents, are the following: “ The 
Holy Spirit is either begotten or not begotten; if the latter, 
we have two uncreated beings (dio r& dvagya), viz. the Father 
and the Spirit ; if begotten, he must be begotten either of the 
Father or of the Son; if of the Father, it follows that there are 
two Sons in the Trinity, and hence brothers, (the question then 
arises, who is the elder of the two, or are they twins ?) but if 
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of the Son, we haye a grandson of God ("sds vias) ete, Grog. 
Orat, xxxi. 7. p. 560. comp. Athanas. Ep. i, ad Serapion c. 15, 
In opposition to this Gregory simply remarks, that not the idea of 
generation, but that of éxrégsvars is to bo applied to the Spivit, 
according to John xv. 26., and that the procession of the Spirit 
is quite as incomprehensible as the generation of the Son, To 
these objections was allied another, viz. that tho Spirit is nota 
perfect being, if he is not tho Son. But the Macedonians 
chiefly appealed to the absence of decisive Scriptures. Comp. 
Ulimann p. 390. 91. 


7) Td xberov, 7d Zeorrosdv, 7d éx rol warghs exrogevdwevov, rd ody mengl neu 
wld) dujerpoonuvodiucror, nol owdebalduerov, rd AuAzoay Dice risy woopyriiy, 


Comp. § 91, 4. 
§ 94, 


PROCESSION OF TIME ILOLY SPIRIT. 


Walch, J. G, historia controversiea Gracorum Latinorumque de proces. 
sione Spir. S, Jene 1751, 8 Pfaff, Chr. Matth., historia suoocincta 
controyersia de Processione Spire 8. Tub. 1749. 4. 


The canons of tho council of Constantinople however 
had not fully sottled the point in question. Tho relation 
of the Spirit to the Trinity in genoral had been doter- 
mined, but the particular volation in which he stands to 
the Son and the Father soparatoly, romained yet to bo 
decided. Inasmuch as tho formula declared, that the 
Spirit procecds from tho Fathor, without making any 
distinct mention of tho Son, room was left for doubt, 
whether it donied tho procession of the Spirit from tho 
latter, or not. On the ono hand, the assertion that the 
Spirit proceeds only from the Fathor, and not from tho 
Son, seemed to favour the notion, that tho Son is sub- 
ordinate to the Father; on the other, to maintain that 
he procecds from both the Father and the Son, would bo 
placing the Spirit in a still greater dependence (viz. on 
two porsons instead of one.) Thus the desire fully to 
establish the Divinity of the Son, would easily detract 
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from the Divine nature of the Spirit; the wish, on the 
contrary, to prove the self-oxistence and independence 
of the Spirit, would tond to throw the importance of the 
Son into the shade. The Greck Fathers, Athanasius, 
Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, and others, assorted 
the procession of the Spirit from the Father, without 
distinctly denying that he also proceeds from the Son,(!) 
Epiphanius on the other hand, ascribed the origin of the 
Spirit to both the Father and tho Son, with whom Mar. 
cellus of Ancyra agreed.) But Theodore of Mopsuestia 
and Theodoret would not in any way’admit that the Spirit 
owes his existence to tho Son,@) and defended their 
opinion in opposition to Cyrill of Alewandria.4) The 
Latin Fathers, on the contrary, and Augustine in parti- 
cular,®) taught the procession of the Spirit from both 
the Father and the Son. This doctrine was so firmly 
established in the West, that at the third synod of To- 
Icdo (a. v. 589.) the clause filiogue was added to the 
confession of faith adopted by the council of Constan- 
tinople, which afterwards led to the disruption between 
the eastern and westorn church.(6) 


% In accordance with the prevailing notions of the age the 
Father was considered as the only offectual principle (w/a dey), 
to whom all other things owe their existence, of whom the Son 
is begotten, and from whom the Iloly Spirit proceeds, who 
performs all things through the Son, and im the Ioly Spirit. 
The phrase: that the Ioly Spirit proceeds from the Father, 
was maintained especially against theo Pneumatomachi. It was 
asserted in opposition to them, “ that the Holy Spirit does 
not derive his existence from the Son in a dependent manner, 
but that he stands in a direct relation to the Father, as to the 
common first cause; that the Holy Spirit proceeds in the same 
manner from the Father, as the Son ts begotten of the Father.” 
Neander, Kirchengeschichte, ii. p, 897. 

@) Epiph. Ancor. § 9., after having proved the Divinity of 
the Spirit 2. g. from Acts v. 3. says: dea Sede ex warpdg zal uled od 
gine, without expressly stating that he éxmogeberas ix rot ult, 
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Comp. Ancor. 8: TsGuc yg @eod noel avelince voli marge nou) aveljece 
viot, ob nerd rive obiSeow, noSdmeg bv Auli poy nel obima, ddr’ ev peop 
carphs nel bod, éx rol wards xal rod vied, refrov rz dvouco/t, Marcellus 
inferred from the supposition, that tho Spirit proceeds from 
both the Father and the Son, the sameness of the last two in 
the Sabellian sense. Eus. de eccles. thool. iii. 4, p. 168. (quoted 
by Klose, tiber Marcell p. 47.) Concerning the views of Pho- 
tinus see Klose, 1. c. p. 83 

@) Theodore of Mopsucstia in his confession of faith (quoted 
by Walch Bibl. Symb. p. 204.) combated that opinion which 
would represent the Spirit ag 4d roi ulod ry Uragkw cirngdc. On 
the opinion of Theodoret comp. the ix. anathema of Cyrill 
Opp. v. p. 47. 

(4) Cyvill condemned ajl who denicd that the Holy Spirit 
was the proprium of Christ. Theodoret in reply observed, that 
this expression was not objectionable, if nothing more were un- 
derstood by it, than that the Iloly Spirit ix of the samo es- 
sence (juootors) with the Son, and proceeds from tho Father ; 
but that it ought to be rojected if it were moant to imply, that 
he derives his existence from the Son, or through the Son, 
either of which would be contrary 1o what is said John xy. 
26; 1 Cor. ii. 12. Comp. Neander, L ¢. p. 900. 

6) Augustine tract. 99. in evang. Joh.: A quo autem habet 
filius, wt sit Deus (cst enim de Deo Dous), ab illo habet utique 
ut etiam de illo procodat Spir. S. Et per hoc Spir. S, ut ctiam 
de filio procedat, sicut procedit de patro, ab ipso habot paitre. 
Ibid.: Spir. S. non de patre procedit in filium et de filio pro- 

,cedit ad sanctificandam croaturam, sed simul de utroque pro- 
cedit, quamvis hoc filio Pater dederit, ut quemadmodum de ge, 
ita de illo quoque procedat. Do trin, 4. 20: Nec possumus 
dicere, quod Spir. S. ot a filio non procedat, neque frustra idem 
Spir, et Patris et Filii Spir, dicitur. 

(6) This additional clauso made its appearance at the time 
when Rekkared, king of the Visigoths, passed over from the 
Arian to the catholic church. The above synod pronounced an 
anathema against all who did not believe that the Spirit pro- 
ceeded from both the Father and the Son, Comp. Neander, 


Lc, p. 901. 
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§ 95. 
IE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINILY CONCLUDED. 


Tho more accurately the Divinity both of the Holy 
Spirit, and of the Son was definod, the more important 
it became, first, exactly to determine the relation in which 
the different persons stand io the Godhead in general, 
and to each other in particular, and, secondly, to settle the 
ecclesiastical terminology. Athanasius, Basil the Great, 
Gregory of Nazianzum, and Gregory of Nyssa in the 
Groek, Hilary, Ambrose, and Augustine in the Latin 
church exerted the greatest influence upon the formation 
of tho said terminology. According to it the word obata 
(essentia, substantia) denotes what is common to the 
Fathor, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, the abstract; the 
word inécraeg (persona) signifies the individual, con- 
ercte.() Each person possesses some peculiarity Cravens), 
by which it is distinguished from the othor persons, not- 
withstanding the existing sameness of ossence. Thus 
underived existence Cdyewnsia) .bolongs to the Fathor, 
generation Cyévas) to the Son, and procession Ctxmégeuas, 
txmeurvig) to the Holy Spirit.@) Sinee Augustine re- 
jected all the distinctions which had beon formerly made 
botweon tho different persons, and reforred to the ono 
God that which had been predicated before his time of 
tho separate persons, he could not entirely avoid the ap- 
pearance of Sabellianism.() Boéthius and others adopted 
his views on this poimt.@) 


“) The writers of this period avoided the use of the term 
mesowrey, which would have corresponded more exactly to the 
Latin word “ persona,” while té¢erqes moans literally substan- 
tia, lest it might lead to Sabellianism; but they sometimes con- 
founded ixteracs with obsie, and used occasionally gos instead 
of the latter. This was done e g by Gregory of Nazianzum, 
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Orat. xxiii. 11, p. 431, xxxiii, 16. p. G14, xii, 11. p, 431, Ep. 1. 
ad Cledonium p. 739. ed. Lips. quoted by Ullmann p. 355. note 
I. and p. 856, note 1. Grogory also sometimes attaches the 
sgmo meaning to taéeracs and to *géowzo, though he prefers the 
te of the latter. Orat. xx. 6. p. 379. Ullmann, p. 856. note 3. 
This distinction is most accurately defined by Basil. Ep. 236. 6. 
(quoted by Miinscher ed. by von Colln, p. 242, 248,) : odota 8: na! 
imboracis rebrqy eyes ry Brapogcy, fy Exes +d xowby aedg +d xo’ Excuoror 
ohov cag Eres rd Caiov wredg rdv Gath GwSewrrov. dic robo obolay puty tev dard rig 
Vedrgrog suoroyodwev, Hore roy rol evar Abyov yur) Siapdows ceradiddvour berdarc 
ow 88 Bic Zovcey, Wy’ dobyruros Hui xo rergcvaynevy 4 reg) Ilereds aed Lioti 
nal cyfou Tlvelucros severe swwdeyn.x. 6. % Comp. Greg. Naz. Orat. 
xxix, 11. p. 580. Ullmann p. 355. note 3, and Orat. xlii, 16. p. 
759. quoted by Ullmann, p. 356. note 3., where the distinction 
between obefa and bréaraas is prominently brought forward. 

O) Grog, Naz. Orat. xli. 9.2 wdvre boa é erg, rol ult, array ris 
dyewnctas dvr bon 6 uldg, rol avelwaros, wAly rig yewioems x vA, 
Orat. xxv. 16.; Zdi0v 08 wares wav 4 deyewnote, ulot ds 4 yévnors, ovedwee- 
rog 08 4 txmeurlic, but the terms /dérng and imoracs were somotimes 
used synonymously, e g. Greg. Naz, Orat. xxxiii, 16. p. 614. 
Ullmann, p. 357. 

“) Thus Augustine (do trin, ii. 18.) refers the appearances of 
the Deity, which were formerly ascribed to the Logos alone, to 
tho whole Trinity. In support of his view he appeals to the 
three men who appeared to Abraham. [Ie also thinks that the 
mission of the Son is not only a work of tho Father, but of the 
whole Trinity, «. 8. Tho similarity betwoon the Augustinian 
and Sabellian thoories may farther bo scen in the anthropolo- 
gical comparison, which he institutes between the Trinity on the 
one hand, and the memoria, intolligentia et voluntas on the 
other ix. 11. x. 10. xv. 7. But he by no means lost sight of the 
distinction of the persons, i. 5, Comp. however the wholo of 
his treatise de trinitate, and with it what he says de civ. Dei xi, 
24, Retract. ii, 15. and other passages quoted by Miinscher von 
Colln, p. 246—~49, 

@) Boéth. de trin. (ad Symmach.) c. 2.: Nulla igitur in eo 
(Deo) diversitas, nulla ex diversitate pluvalitas, nulla ex acci- 
dentibus multitudo, atque idcirco nec numerus. c. 8,: Deus vero 
a Doo nullo differt, ne vel accidentibus, vel substantialibus dif- 
ferentiis in subjecto positis distat; ubivero nulla ost differentia, 
nulla est omnino pluralitas; quare nee numorus; igitur unitas 
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tantum. Nam quod tertio repetitur, Deus; quum Pater ot 
Filius et Spir. S. nuncupatur, wes unitates non faciunt plurali- 
tatem numeri in eo quod ipse sunt....Non igitur si de Patre et 
Filio et Spir. S, tertio preedicatur Deus, idcirco trina preedicatio 
numerum facit...c. 6.: facta quidem est trinitatis numerositas in 
eo quod est predicatio relationis ; servata vero unitas in eo quod 
est indifferentia vel substantiz vel oporationis vel omnino ejus, 
que secundum se dicitur, pradicationis. Ita igitur substantia 
continet unitatem, relatio multiplicat trinitatem, atque ideo so- 
la sigillatim proforuntur atque separatim que rolationis sunt; 
nam idem Pater qui Filius non est, nee idem uterque qui Spir. 
S, Idem tamon Deus est, Pater et Filius et Spir. 8., idem justus, 
idem bonus, idom magnus, idem omnia, qua secundum go pote- 
runt preedicari, 


"8 96. 
TRITUEISM, TETRATIUCISM., 


Inkeoping the three personsin the Godhead distinctly se- 
parate much caution was needed, lest the idea of sdefe which 
refers to a unity, should be taken as ‘a generic term, and 
made to embraco the iréorac; as the species. This would 
necessarily have given iso to the notion of three Gods, 
‘But another crror had to be guarded against, viz. that of 
distinguishing God as such Cabrio) from Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, and of mechanically enumerating them. 
In the latter case there would have been the appearance 
of four persons, or even four gods, Tritheites,1) and 
Tetratheites(?) indeed are found in the catalogue of here- 
tical teachers, though many of tho charges brought for- 
ward against them are founded on false inforencos. 


() To the former belonged John Ascusnages of Constantinople, 
who was banished by the Emperor Justinian, and John Philo- 
ponus,who died atthe commencement of the seventh century; the 
latter used pies instead of bxéorac¢. Comp.Joh. Dam. de heresib. 
p- 101. ss, Photii Bibl, Cod. 75. Niceph. xviii. 45—-49., extracts 
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fromwhich are given by Miinscher ed. by von Colln, p.251. Comp. 
Schanfenberg, J. G., de Jo. Philopono, Tritheismi defensore, 
Lips. 1768. (Comm. th. ed. Volthusen ote. T. i.) and Treehsel, in 
the Studien und Kritiken 1835. part 1. p. 95 flwg. 

®@) The leader of the Tetratheites was Danianus, the Mono- 
physite (Severian) patriarch of Constantinople. They woro also 
called Damianites or Angelites (from the city of Angelium.) 
He was opposed by Peter of Callinico, patriarch of Antioch. 
But Damianus was more probably a Sabcllian. Comp. Niceph. 
xiii. 49, Schréckh xviii. p. 624, Miinscher y. Colln p. 253. Baumg. 
Crus: i, p. 364. 


8 07, 
SYMBOLUM QUICUNQUE, 


J. G. Vossius, de tribus Symbolis, Amstel 1642, Diss, ii, Waterland, Dan., 
Critical history of the Athanasian Crecd. Cambridge, 1724. 28, 8, 
Dennis, John, the Athanasian Creed. 1815. Comp. Milnscher ed. by 
von Colln, i. p, 240. 50, 


The doctrine of the church concerning the Trinity ap~ 
poars most fully developed, and expressed in its most 
perfect symbolical form in what is called the Symbolum 
quicunque Cconunonly, but crroneously called tho Creod 
of St. Athanasius.) It originated in the school of 
Augustine, and is ascribed by some to Vigilantius Tap- 
sensis, by others to Vincontius Lerinensis, and by some 
again to others. By the ropetition of positive and ne- 
gative propositions tho mysterious doctrine is presented 
to the understanding in so hieroglyphical a form, as to 
make man foel his own woakness. Tho conscquence was 
that all further endeavours of human ingenuity to solve 
its apparent contradictions by philosophical arguments, 
must dash against this bulwark of faith, on which salva- 
tion was made to depond, as the waves against an im- 
pregnable rock. 
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SYMBOLUM ATIJANASIANUM : 


1. Quicunque vult salyus esse, ante omnia opus habet, ut te- 
neat catholicam fidem. 2. Quam nisi quisque integram inviola- 
tamque scrvaverit, absque dubio in wternum peribit. 3, Fides 
autem catholica hec est, ut unum Deum in Trinitate et Trini- 
tatem in unitate veneremur. 4. Neque confundentes personas, 
neque substantiam separantes. 5, Alia enim est persona Patris, 
alia Filii, alia Spiritus Sancti. 6. Sed Patris ot Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti una est divinitas, equalis gloria, sequalis majestas. 7, 
Qualis Pater, talis Filius, talis et Spir. 8. 8. Increatus Pater, 
increatus Filius, increatus Spir. S. 9. Immengus Pater, immen- 
sus Filius, immensus Spiritus §. 10. Adternus Pater, eternus 
Filius, eternus et Spir. S. 11. Et tamen non tres eterni, 
sed unus eternus. 12. Sicut non tres increati, nec tres immensi, 
sed unus incroatus eb unusimmensus. 13 Similiter omnipotens 
Pater, omnipotens Filius, omnipotens et Spiritus S. 14. Et 
tamon non tres omnipotentes, sed unus omnipotens. 15. Ita 
deus Pater, deus Filius, deus ct Spir. S. 16. Et tamen non 
tres dii sunt, sed unus est Dous. 17. Ita dominus Pater, domi- 
nus Filius, dominus et Spir 8. 18. Et tamen non tres domini, 
sed unus dominus. 19. Quia sicut sigillatim unamquamquo per- 
sonam et Deum et dominum confiteri christiana veritate com- 
pellimur, ita tres Deos aut dominos dicere catholica religione 
prohibemur. 20. Pater a nullo est factus, nee creatus, nec 
genitus. 21. Filius a Patre solo est, non factus, non creatus, 
sed genitus. 22, Spir. S.a Patro et Filio non creatus, nec go- 
nitus, sed procedens. 23. Unus ergo Pater, nec tres patres ; 
unus Filius, non tres filii; unus Spivitus 5., non tres spixitus 
sancti. 24. Etin hac Trinitate nihil prius aut posterius, nihil 
majus aut minus, sed tote tres persone cowterns sibi sunt et 
cosquales, 25. Ita ut per omnia, sicut jam supra dictum est, et 
unitas in Trinitate et Trinitas in unitate veneranda sit, 26. Qui 
vult ergo salvus esse, ita de Trinitate sentiat. (Opp. Athanasii, 
T. iii. p. 719.—Walch, Bibl. Symb. vet. p. 136 ss. it is also con- 
tained in the collections of the symbolical books published by 
Tittmann, Hase and others.*) 

4 While salvation thus appears to he made dependent on the most refined 
philosophical definitions, it is pleasing to hear other men raising their voices 


during this period, who did not attach such unqualified value to the mere or- 
thodoxy of the understanding, and who were fully convinced of the limits of 
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b, CHRISTOLOGY. 
§ 98. 
TUE TRUE MUMANITY OF CURIST. 
Traces of Docetism,—Ariunism, 


It was no loss difficult to determine the relation of the 
Divine to the human nature of Christ, than to define the 
relation which exists betweon the three persons of the 
Trinity and the One God. Foy the more decidedly the 
church asserted the Divinity of the Son of God, tho 
more the doctrine of the incarnation of the Logos had to 
be guarded against crroncous notions eithor concerning 
the true Divinity, or rospecting tho true humanity of 
Christ. In opposition to Docctism, the doctrino of the 
human nature of Christ had indeed beon so firmly esta- 
blished, that no ono was likely to deny that he possessed 
a human body, though Hilary, who was orthodox in all 
othcr points, bordered upon Docetism by maintaining 
that the body of Jesus could not undorgo any real suffer- 
ings.) But two other questions aroso, which woro be- 
set with still groater difficullics. In the first place, it 
was asked, whethor a human soul formed a necessary 
part of tho humanity of Christ ;—and if so (as the ortho- 
dox maintained in opposition to the Arians),(*) it was 
still doubtful whether this soul was to be understood only 
as the animal soul, or as both the animal soul and the 


human knowledge and tho insufficiency of such dogmatic definitions. Greg. 
Orat. xxxi. 88. p. 577, Ullmann, p. 336. (comp. however p, 334. 85.) Ru 
finus also says, expos, p. 18.: Quomodo Sutem Deus pater genuerit filium, nolo 
discutias, nec te curiosius ingeras in profundi hujus arcanum (al. profundo 
hujus arcani,) ne forte dum inaccesso lucis fulgorem pertinacius persorutaris, 
exiguum ipsum qui mortalibus divino munere concessus est, perdas aspectum, 
Aat si putas in hoc omni indagationis genere nitendum, prius tibi propone qua 
nostra sunt: que si cansequenter valueris expedire, tunc a terrostribus ad 
colestia et a visibilibus ad invisibilia proporato. 
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rational spirit of man Cin distinction from the Spirit of 


God.) 


() Concerning the opinion of Clement of Alexandria, comp. 
above, § 66. n. 4. Tlilar. de trin. x. 23: Ilabons ad patiendum 
quidom corpus ct paxsus est, sod non habuit naturam ad do- 
lendum. (Ile compares it to an arrow which passes through 
the water without wounding it.)— Comment, in Ps. exxxviii. 3. 
Suscopit orgo infirmitates, quia homo nascitur ct putatur dolere, 
quia patitur; caret vero doloribus ipse, quia Deus est. The 
usage of the Latin word puti allowed such a distinction to be 
made.)—De trin, xi, 48; In forma Dei manens, servi formam 
agsumsit, non demutatius, sed sc ipsum exinaniens ct intra se 
latens et intra suam ipse vacucfactus potestatem ; dum se usque 
adformam temperat habitus humani, ne potentem immensamquo 
naturam assumpte humanitatis non ferret infirmitas, sed in tan- 
tum ge virtus inconscripta moderaretur, in quantum oporteret 
eam usque ad patientiam connexi sibi corporis obedire. 

@) Athan. contra Apollin. ii. 3: “Ageing d¢ odgum pwdvqy webs daroxgu- 
Gy chs Deorgrog sworoyseh, dvr) d6 rol eowdey fv qui dvIeaaov, rouréars vhs 
aburiis, rly Aoyoy ev rf cupal Ayer yevyovevan, riv roo wdchoug vénow nal ryy éF 
gdou dvdorcaan rf dsirqry wgoadyes rorutoy, Comp. Epiph. Ter. 69. 
19. and other passages quoted by Miinscher von Colln, p. 268. 
This notion was very prominently brought forward by the 
Avians, Hudoxius and Hunomius; respecting the former seo 
Cave, Ilistoria Script. cccles, i. p. 219; concerning the latter 
comp. Mansi, Cone. T. iit, p. 648.—But even some orthodox 
theologians of this period used indefinite language on this point 
previous to the rise of the Apollinarian controversy, Comp. 
Munscher von Colln, p. 269. 


$99. 
THE DOCTRINE OF APOLLINARIS. 


Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea, who, generally speak- 
ing, enjoyed a high reputation among orthodox theolo- 
gians, imagined that that higher life of reason which cle- 
vates man above the rest of crcation, could be of no uso 
to him, in whom the fulness of tho Godhead dwells bodily, 
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or rather, that its place was wholly supplicd by the Lo- 
gos./) His intention seems to have been not so much 
to detract from the dignity of Christ, as to honour him. 
He was opposed by Athanasius, Gregory of Nazianzum, 
and Gregory of Nyssa, to whose exertions it must be at- 
tributed, that the catholic church adopted tho doctrine, 
that Christ possessed a perfect human nature consisting 
of a body, and of a rational soul, together with his Di- 
vine nature?) The council of Constantinople (a. p. 
381.) condemned Apollinarism as heretical. 


() Apollinaris was led by his philosophical turn of mind to 
suppose, that he might establish his argument with mathemati- 
cal precision (yeumerginats derodsiEeo: nce! dvdyccus.) Of the writings 
in which he explained his views, only fragments are extant in 
the works of Gregory of Nyssa, Theodorot, and Leontius By- 
zantinus (who lived about the year 590) ; thoy wero the follow- 
ing: qse) cagndoswsg Aoyidiov (daddsikes oregl riig Selag evouguwcewe.) rd 
marc nepdrouoy BiBAiov. wegl dvacrdoewe, wee wiorewg royidiov, and some 
letters (in Gallandii Bibl. PP. T. xii, p. 706 ss. Angelo Majo 
Class, auct. T. ix. p, 495 ss.) Apollinaris objected to the union 
of the Logos with a rational soul, that tho human being thus 
united to the Logos, must cither preserve his own free will, in 
which case there would bo no true union of tho Divino and the 
human, or that the human soul had lost its proper liberty by 
becoming united to the Logos, eithor of which would bo absurd, 
According to tho threefold division of man, Apollinaris was will- 
ing to ascribe a soul to the Redeemor, in so far as he thought 
it to be a mean betweon body and spirit, But that which itself 
determines the soul (r abroximrov), and constitutes the higher 
dignity of man, the vols (the ux? Avy) of Christ, could not be 
of human origin, but must be purely Divino ; hence the Divine 
reason supplied the place of the human; honce there existed a 
specific difference between Christ and other beings. In their 
case everything had to undergo a process of gradual dovelope- 
ment, which cannot bo brought about without cither conflicts 
or sin, (dou yeg rédciog dD eaaos, exe? nou? duoprie, apud, Athan. i. 2. 
p- 923. Comp. ¢. 21. p, 989. duagria tmdorares.) But this could 
uot take place in the caso of Christ: otdeeta doxnoig & Xeord: 
olx dea vote gorw doSecimves, Comp. Grogory of Nyssa, (An- 


a 
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tirrhet. adv. Apollin. iv, ec. 221.) At the same time Apol- 
linaris supposed the body and soul of Christ to bo so complete- 
ly Alled with the higher and Divine principle of spiritual life, 
that he did not hesitate to use expressions such as: “ God diad, 
God is born,” cte. He even maintained that on account of 
this intimate union Divine homage is also due to the human 
nature of Christ, lc. p. 241. 264. Ilis opponents therefore 
charged him with Patripassianism. But wo do not think that 
Apollinaris ever assorted, as Gregory of Nazianzum would have 
us believe, that Christ must have possessed an irrational, ani- 
mal soul, ¢. g. that of a horse, or an OX, | because he had not a 
rational human soul; Gregor y himself seems to haye drawn 
such inferenves from the premises of Apollinaris. On the other 
hand he accused his opponents in a similar manner of believing 
in two Christs, two Sons of God, ete. 

@) Athanasius maintained, in opposition to Apollinaris, contra 
Apollinar. libri ii. (but without mentioning his opponent by 
name, as he onjoyed personal intercourse with him), that it be- 
hoved Christ to be our example in every respect, and that his 
naturo therefore must resemble ours. Sinfulness, which is om- 
pirically connected with the developement of man, is not a neces- 
sary attribute of human nature, as the Manichzean notions would 
lead us to suppose. Man, on the contrary, waa originally free 
from sin, and Christ appeared on that very account, viz. in order 
to show that God is not the author of sin, and to prove that it is 
possible to live a sinless lifo (the controversy thus Fouched up- 
on questions of an anthropological nature.)—Athanasius dis~ 
tinctly separated the Divine from the human (comp. especially 
lib. ii,), but he did not admit that he taught tho existence of 
two Christs. Comp. Neander, Kirchengeschichte ii. 2, p, 928. 
Mohlor, Athanasius, ii. p. 262 ss, (his attacks upon the doctrine 
of Luther are out of place.)* Gregory of Nazianzum (Ep. ad 
Cledon. et orat. 51.) equally assorted the necessity of a true 
and perfect human nature, It was not only necessary, as the 
medium by which God manifested himself; but Jesus could re- 
deem and sanctify man only by assuming his wholo nature, con- 
sisting of body and soul. (Similar views had been formerly 
held by Irenaus, and were afterwards more fully doveloped 

4 But he remarks more justly, p. 263; °** It ¢9 the more to be regretted thut 


Apollinaris fall into such errrorsa, as he devised his doctrine for the purpose of 
defending the Divinity of the Redeemer.” 
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by Anselm.) Gregory thus strongly maintained the doctrine of 
the two natures of tho Saviour. Wo must distinguish in Christ 
daro zal dro, but nob arog xa dAdos. Compare the Epist. ad 
Nectar. sive orat, 46. with his 10 anathomas against Apollinaris, 
and Ullmann p. 396—413. Tho work of Gregory of Nyssa en- 
titled Adbyog curiginrints weds re *AmoAweegion (which was probably 
composed about the ycar 376 or 877), may be found in Zaccagni, 
Collect. monum. vett. and Gallandii Bibl. Patr. vi. p. 517. 
comp. Gieseler i, § 83, note 30. Rupp. p. 139.—IIe opposed 
the followers of Apollinaris (Suvovsiaora/, Awogirec!) in his Ep. 
her 77. The doctrine of Apollinaris was also condemned in 
the West by Damasus, bishop of Rome (comp. Miinscher von 
Céln p. 277.), and once more by the second @cumenical synod 
of Constantinople (A. p. 381. Can. i, vii.)—On the question, 
whether Apollinaris or his disciples ever adopted the Docetic 
errors respecting the body of Christ? see Mohler Lc. p. 264 


88, 


8 100. 


THE DOCTRINE OF NESTOR. 


Jablonski, P. ., exercitatio historico-theologica de Nestorianismo. 
Berol. 1724, Ttbinger Quartalschrift 1835, part. 1. 


The desige of preserving the perfoct human nature of 
Christ together with the Divine, lod from time to time 
to the inquiry, whethor that which tho Scriptures relate 
respecting the life and actjgns of the Rodeemor, his birth, 
sufferings, and death, refors only to his humanity, or to 
his Divine as well as to his human nature; and if the 
latter, in what respect it may be said to refer to both. 
Whilo the tcachers of the Alexandrian school asserted 
in strong terms the unity of the Divine and the human 
in Christ, the theologians of Antioch, Diodore of Tar- 
sus, and Theodore of Mopsuestia, made a strict distinction 
between the one and the other.) At last the phrase: 
mother of God (Seoréxos)-) which the increasing homago 
paid to the Virgin had brought into use, gave riso to the 

‘a 
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coutroversy respecting the two natures of Christ. Vester, 
patriarch of Constautinople, disapproved of the phrase 
in question, maintaining that Mary had given birth to 
Christ, but not to God.@) Cyril, patriarch of Alex- 
andria, opposed him, and both pronounced anathomas 
against cach other.) Nestor supposed, in accordance 
with the Antiochian mode of thinking, that the Divine 
and the human natures of Christ ought to bo distinctly 
soparated, and admitted only a cwégea (junction) of the 
one and the other, an sian; Gndwelling) of the Deity. 
Cyrill on the contrary, was led by his Egyptian notions, 
to maintain the porfect union of the two natures (puss 
twos.) Nestor was condemned by tho synod of Ephesus 
(A. p. 481.)) but the controversy was not brought toa 
close. 


“) Diodore died a. vp, 394. Some fragments of his treatise: 
pig rods Suvousaerds, are preserved in a Latin translation by Mar. 
Mercator. Opp. Baluze p. 349 ss. (Garner, p. 317.) and Leontius 
Byzantinus. Comp, Miinscher edit. by yon Célln, p. 280: Ador- 
amus purpuram propter indutum et templum propter inhabitato- 
rem, ete.—The opinions of Theodore are oxprossed in his confes- 
sions of faith, which may be found in Actis Cone. Ephes Actio vi. 
quoted by Mansi T. iv. p. 1347. and Marius Mercator (Garner i, 
p- 95.) Miinscher yon Célln, p. 280. On his controversy with 
Apollinaris see Fritzsche, p. 92,101. Comp, Neandor Kirchen- 
gesch, ii. 3. p. 920—944. 

@) Concerning theo ecclesiastical “meaning of this term which 
came gradually into use, sec Socrat, vii, 32. Miinacher von 
Colln, i. 286. The absurd discussions on the partus virgincus, 
(comp. eg. Rufinus expos. 20.) where Mary is called tho porta 
Domini, per quam introivit in mundum, ete. belong to the same 
class, 

®) Anastasius, a presbyter of Alexandria, (a. p, 428), preach- 
ed against the use of the term in question, and thus called forth 
the present controversy. Ilo was followed by Nestor, a dig- 
ciple of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Socrat. vii. 82, Lepordius, a 
presbyter and monk at Massilia, and follower of Pelagius, had 
previously propounded a similar doctrine in the West, seo Miin- 
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scher von Cdlln, p. 282. The views of Nestor himself are con- 
tained in iii, (ii.) Sermones’Nestorii, quoted by Mar. Mercator, 
p. 53—74, Mansi iv. p. 1197. Garner, ii. p. 3 ss. Fe reject- 
ed the appellation “ mother of God” as heathenish and contrary 
to IIcb. vii. 8. Resting, as hetdid, on the orthodox doctrine of 
the cternal generation of the Son, he could say: Non peperit 
creatura eum, qui est increabilis, non reccntem de virgine 
Deum Verbum genuit Pater. In principio erat enim verbum, 
sicut Joh. (i. 1.) ait. Non peperit ercatura ercatorem [inereabi- 
lem], sed peperit hominem, Deitatis instramentum. Non crea- 
vit Doum Vorbum Spir. S......8sed Deo Verbo templum fabrica- 
tus est, quod habitaret, cx virgine, ete. But Nestor by no means 
refused to worship the human nature of Christ in its connection 
with the Divine, and strongly protested against the charge of 
separating the twonatures : Propter utentem illud indumentum, 
quo utitur, colo, propter absconditum adoro, quod foris vidotur, 
Inseparabilis ab co, qui oculis paret, est Deus. Quomodo igitur 
ejus, qui non dividitur, honorem [ego] et dignitatem audeam 
separare? Divido naturas, sed conjungo reverentiam (quoted 
by Garner, p. 3.) and in the fragment given by Mansi, p. 1201: 
Sic rbv Gogotvrce rdv Pogoijwevov cea, dice rdv nexpumpuevoy mgooxuvad rev peuivi= 
tusvorr deydoiorog rol pasvopéron Deber bide roto ro wa) xegigomevov THy rinly 
od reagan ugha reg pbaeig, GAN avi ray wgognimon, To preforred 
calling Mary @:odéxos or Xgrororézog instead of Oxordaos, Comp. 
the othor passages in the work of Miinscher ed. by von Colln, 
p. 284—86. 

(4) On the external history of this controversy, soe the works 
on ecclesiastical history, It commenced with a correspondence 
betwoon Nestor and Cyrillgg which they charged each other 
with scparating and confounding the two natures of Christ, 
Cyrill was supported by Czlestinus, bishop of Rome, Nestor by 
the eastern bishops in general, and John, bishop of Antioch, in! 
particular. In the course of the controversy Nestor declared. 
himself willing, even to adopt the term Séordxos, if properly ex- 
plained. Comp. the Acta, and especially the anathomas them- 
selves in Mansi v. p. 1 ss. and iv. p. 1099. in Mar. Mercator, p. 
142. (Garner ii. 77 as.) reprinted in Baumgarton’s theologische 
Streitigkeiten, vol. ii. p. 770 ss. Gioseler Lehrb. der Kirchen- 
gesch. i. § 88. note 20. Miinscher von Cilla, p. 290—95. 

@) The acts of the Synod aro given in Mansi iv. p. 1128. 
Fuchs. iv. p- 1 flwg. The synod was ovorruled by Cyril. An 
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anti-synod was held under John, bishop of Antioch, in opposi- 
tion to Cyrill and Memnon ; these in their turn excommunicated 
John and his party, The emperor Theodosius at first confirmed 
the sentence of deposition which the two contending parties 
had pronounced upon each other, but afterwards rostricted it 
to Nestor, who was abandoned by all. John of Antioch himsolf 
was prevailed upon to give his consent to the condemnation of 
his friend after Cyrill had signed a confession of faith which 
more or less contradicted his former anathemas, (comp. Miin- 
scher ed. by von Colln, p. 297.) The consequence was tho se- 
paration of the Nestorian party (Chaldean Christians, Thomas- 
Christians) from the catholic church; on the history of the 
Nestorians see J. 8, Assemanni, de Syris Nestorianis, in Bibl. 
Orient. Rom. 1728, T. ii, P. 2. “ We may call the view of 
Cyrill (according to which the human is changed into the Di- 
vine), the SUPERNATURAL aspect of the unton in question, and that 
of Nestor (according to which the two natures are only joined 
together) the MEcuastc.” Dorner, p. 90. 


§ 101. 
BULTYCHIAN-MONOPHYSITE CONTROVERSY. 


The doctrine which separated the two natures of 
Christ, had beon rejected by the condemnation of Nestor. 
But with the growing influence and power of the party 
of Cyrill, which was headed by Dioseurus, Cyrill’s suc- 
cessor,(-) the still greater daxfor arose of confounding, 
instead of separating the said natures. The zeal of 
Eutyches, archimandrite [abbot] of Constantinople, who 
maintained the doctrine of onc nature alone of Christ,(@) 
caused new disturbances. Dioscurus endeavoured to 
force the Monophysite doctrine by violout moans upon 
the eastern chureh,@) but both he, and his sontiments 
were at last condemned at the synod of Chaleodon (a. p. 
451.) In the course of the controversy Leo the Great, 
bishop of Rome, had addressed a letter to Flavian, 
bishop of Constantinople.) On the basis of thia Epis- 
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tola Flaviana the synod pronounced in favour of the doc- 
trine of two natures, which should ucither be separated 
nor confounded, and, in order to prevent further errors, 
drew up a confession of faith, which should bo binding 


upon all parties.@? 


% Respecting his character and violent conduct, especially 
towards Theodorct, see Neander, Kirchengoschichte, ii. 3. p. 
1064 ss. The acts of this controversy are given in Mansi T. vi, 
vil. (Ang. Majo. Script. vett. Coll, T. vii. and ix. Coll. Class. 
Auct. T. x, p. 408 ss.) 

®) Kutyches was charged by Eusebius of Doryleum with tho 
revival of Valentinian and Apollinarian errors, and deposed by 
a synod held at Constantinople in the year 449. See Mansi vi. 
p. 694754. According to the acts of this synod ho taught: 
pares rh evaedanow rol Jeol Aéyou, rouréor: werd civ yéwnaw rol Ko- 
giou Hyadiv *Inoud Xprorat, wiow plow arpocawveld xal radrgv Seo cugnoévrog xe! 
évavdewaganvrog, Ie denied that the flesh of Christ was of the 
same essence (4400b05) with ours, though he would not be under- 
stood to teach, that Christ brought his body with him from 
heaven. But when his opponents brought him at last to a 
dilemma, he went so fay ag to admit tho sameness of essence in 
respect to the body. But he could not be induced to confess 
his belicf in tho existonce of two natures, a Divine and a human. 
Ife maintained thatthere had been two naturos only gd rig evdiceag; 
but after that he would acknowledgo only one. Concorning the 
agrooment subsisting between his doctrine and that of Cyril, 
see Miinscher edit. by von @olln, p. 301. 

®) These violent proceedings were carricd to an cxtrome 
length at the Synod of Robbers a, v, 449. (Latrocinium Ephesi- 
num, obvedes Ayoreix%) the acts of which may be found in Mansi vis 
p. 593 ss. Fuchs. iv. p, 340 ss, 

*) The epistle in question is given in Mansi v. p. 1859. (se- 
parately published by K. Phil. Henke. Helmst. 1780. 4. comp. 
Griesb, opuse. acad. T, i p.52 ss.) Comp. Miinschor von Célln. 
p- 802. Salva proprietate utriusque nature ot substantia et in 
unam cocunte personam, suscopta est a majestate humilitas, a 
virtute infirmitas, ab wternitate mortalitas; et ad resolyendum 
conditionis nostree debitum natura inviolabilis nature est unita 
passibili, ut quod nostris remediis congruebat, unus atque idem 
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mediator dei et hominum, homo Jesus Christus, cf mori posset 
ex uno et mori non posset ex altero. In integra ergo veri ho- 
minis perfectaque natura verus natus est Deus, totus in suis, 
totus in nostris ete. Qui enim verus est Deus, idem verus est 
homo, et nullum est in hae unitate mendacium, dum invicom 
sunt et humilitas hominis ot altitudo deitatis, Sicut enim Deus 
non mutatur miseratione, ita homo non consumitur dignitate. 
Agit enim utraque forma cum altcrius communione, quod pro- 
ptium est: Verbo scilicet operante, quod verbi cst, et carne ex- 
sequente, quod carnis est etc. He thon ascribes birth, hunger, 
nakednoss, sufforings, death, burial, ete. to the human, the mi- 
racles to the Divine nature ; the passage in John xiv. 28. refors 
to the former, that in John x. 30. to the latter, 

©) Mansi vil. 108 g8.:...érdumenor rofvuy rote ceyiorg mergctor, fyo noel 
roy wiry omoroyer uldv roy xdgiov Audi "Incoty Xerorav oumpovms cravreg 
sxdiddonouav, réreiov vhy abrov gv Sebryrs nal réAcioy roy adrdy gy chdgurérgyrt, 
Deby Grndaig nel deamo drandiag roy abrov en spurts Acyiniis nal ciuceros, 
duoovoioy 7H Tare card chy dedryret, xc! duoovoroy rby abrby Hut nore ray dy 
bgurérnra, nord secure dora Auld yagls cpucpr tog pd cidivea wey én rol Tlorgdg 
yervydivree nar chy Sebryrce, ey’ eoycrow Os ri ymeguiv roy abrly OF Aude 
net) Sich rijv Awerégay curngiav éd Magiag rs wagdévov rig Seordxou narc 
hy aewmbrnre,, bee ned roy adroy Xpiorby Tidy, Kugiov, woroyerh @x dbo 
pd cewv (3 80 Chosow)* dovyyuras, dreerrac, Gdiaipirug, dywelorwe 
yrmgiZduevorr obdcpuol rg rev Pideww Siamogtis cnenutyne Orc ray tvwoiy, 
owloutvag 0 WetArOV THg idsbryrag skerigcs Plostug woul aig ty medowroy no) 
plow trboraow ouvrgercobong’ obw eg dbo mpbouma pagiléuevor,  Srcmpoueevor, 
GAN Eva, nal rov adrby Lidv xal povoyer#, Sev Adyov, nbeuov Incoby Xgrorbye 
nudarep Gvudev of wgoparas weel abrot nal adrds utes “Inostis Xerorts 
eraldevoe nal rd rey ereerégow AiLib rogeMlbScons obuBorov. 

We cannot fail to perceive a dogmatic parallel between the 
decisions of this synod respecting the nature of Christ, and 
those of the council of Nice, with this difference only, that tho 
latter understood by g¥os that which belongs to cach nature se- 
parately, but by brécracis, xedowror, that which both have in com- 
mon ; tho reverse is the case in the decisions of tho synod of 
Chalcedon. 


. * Concerning the different reading comp. Mansi p. 106. 778,840. Walch 
bibl. symb. p. 106, = 
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g 102. 
PROGRESS OF THE CONTROVERSY .—THEOPASCILITISM. 


But the authority of the decision of the Synod of 
Chalecdon was not at once genorally acknowledged. 
Many conflicts cnsued(@) bofore the doctrine of “ two 
natures in one person” was received as the orthodox doc- 
trine of the chureh, and finally ingorted into what is 
eommonly called the Athanasian Croed.() The exact 
medium however between the two extromo views was 
not strictly presorved. Tor by the adinission of a new 
clause, viz. that one of the Divino persons had been eru- 
cified (Theopaschitism), into tho ereod of the fifth ocu- 
menical synod (a. 0, 553.)@) the Monophysite notion 
gained the ascondency within the palo of the church. 


(.) The Henoticon of the Emperor Zeno, a. p. 482, in Evagy. 
iii. c. 14. (separately published by Berger, Wittomb. 1723. 4.) 
was intended to bring about a reconciliation between the con- 
tending parties, but was not followed by any permanent succoss. 
Comp. Jablonsky, Diss. de Ienotico Zononis. Francof. ad 
Viadr. 1737. 4. Miinscher v. Oulln, p. 306. 7. 

@) Symb. Athan. pars ii—(Comp. § 97.) 

27. Sod necossarium ost ad #ternam salutem, ut incarnatio- 
nem quoque Domini nostri Jesu Christi fidoliter credat. 28. Ist 
ergo fides recta, ut credarfits et confiteamur, quia Dominus 
noster Josus Christus, Dei filius, Dous pariter et homo ost. 
Deus est ex substantia Patris ante secula gonitus: homo ox 
substantia matris in szeculo natus. 30. Porfectus deus, perfectus 
homo, ex anima rationali ct humana carne subsistens. 31. 
Aiqualis Patri secundum divinitatem, minor Patre secundum 
humanitatem. 32. Qui licet deus sit et homo, non duo tamdn, 
sed unus est Christus. 33. Unus autem non convorsiono divini- 
tatis in carnem,sed assumtione humanitatis in-Doum. 34, Unus 
omnino non confusione substantiarum, sed unitate persona. 
35.,Nam sicut anima rationalis et caro unus est homo, ita et 
deus ct homo unus est Christus, 36, Qui passus est pro salute 
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nostra, descendit ad inferos, tertia dic resurrexit a mortuiy, 37. 
ascendit in clos, sedet ad dexteram Patris, inde venturus judi- 
care viyos et mortuos. 38, Ad cujus adventum omnes homines 
resurgere debent cum corporibus suis ct reddituri sunt cde factis 
propriis rationem. 389, Et qui bona egerunt, ibunt in vitam 
eeternam : qui vero mala, inignem wternum. 40. Ime est fides 
catholica, quam nisi quisquam fidclitor firmiterque crodiderit, 
salvus csse non poterit. 

) Peter Fullo (5 yvegads) was the first who introduced the 
clause Yed¢ éorcugd9y into the Trishagion. [On the rgedyiv see 
Gieseler, 1. ¢.i. § 110. note 12,] Ho was however banished by 
an imperial decree about tho year 470.—In the year 533 Jus- 
tinian pronounced the phrase unwin erucifiawm esse ex sancta 
et consubstantiali Trinitate to be orthodox, (Cod. u. 1. Tit. 1 
6.); he did so in accordance with John II. bishop of Rome, but 
in opposition to his predecessor Ilormisdas.—The decree of the 
council is given in Mansi ix. p. 8304: Ev rig aby duodoye? rby gorau 
MbvoY deep! Kidgioy qudiv Incoty Xerordy sfvou Sedy ddyriwdy nal adgiov rhe dd&ns, 
nal ta rig dying reiadost 6 rotres drddeua tore,—Thgs victory of the 
advocates of Theopaschitism was only the counterpart of the 
one which the friends of the phrase Seoréxos had gained in former 
years. Thus such exprossions as “ God is born, God diced,” 
came gradually into use in dogmatic theology. It was in this 
sense that, e.g. the author of the soliloquia anime (which may 
be found in the works of Augustine) c. 1. offered the following 
prayer: Manus tue, Domine, fecerunt mo ct plasmaverunt me, 
manus inquam ills, que affixes clavis sunt pro me, 


§ 103. 


VARIOUS FEATURES OF TIE MONOPIYSITE DOCTRINE. 
APHTHARDOCETA, PITIARTOLATRI, AGNGT.A. 


Gieseler, J. C. L., commentatio, qua monophysitarum veterum varin de 
Christi persona opiniones inprimis ex ipsorum effatis recens editis illus. 
trantur. Parts I, 11, Gott. 1888, LV. 


The Monophysites themselves wore not agreed on 
the question whether Christ possessed a corruptible, or 
an incorruptible body? The Phthartolatri (Severians) 
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maintained the former, the Aphthardoceta (Julianists) 
asserted the lattor, in accordance with their opinions re- 
specting the nature of Christ. Different views obtained 
among the Aphthardoccts themsclves on the question 
whother Christ’s body was ercated, or not, and led to 
the formation of two distinct partics, tho Ktistolatri and 
the Akstitete. The omniscience of Christ necossarily 
followed from the Monophysite doctrino. Tho assertion 
therefore of Themistius, dcacon of Aloxandria, that the 
man Jesus had been ignorant of many things (Agnoetism, 
Mark xiii, 32; Juke il. 52 ;) was rojocted by the strict 
Monophysites. 


@) Sources: Leont. Byzant. Gn Gallandii Bibl. Patr, xii.) 
Niceph, Callisti lib. xvii. Giesclor (in the 2nd Part of the dis- 
sertation cited before) endeavours to prove, that the view of the 
Julianists was by no means purely Docctic, but allied to that 
takon by Clentent of Alexandria, Hilary, Gregory of Nyssa, 
etc., and also bore resemblance to the opinions entertained by 
Apollinaris. Xenajas (Philoxenus), bishop of Tlicrapolis, who 
was the contemporary of Julian, bishop of Halicarnassug, ap- 
pears as the representative of this view, comp. p. 7. Different 
meanings were attached to the word poet, which was mado at 
one time to denote the frailty of tho living body, and its sus- 
ceptibility of undergoing sufforings, at anothor to signify the 
dissolubility of tho corpse ; ibidem, p. 4. 


Though the orthodox church wis far from giving the least countenance to 
Docetism, yet the ideas entertained by Origen in the preceding period 
(see § GG. note 6.) viz. that Christ rose from the tomb with a’ glorified 
body, found many more friends in the present period. Not only Zilary, 
whose views, generally speaking, come nearest to those of the Doceta, 
but also Chrysostom, Theodoret, and most of the eastern theologians, 
with the exception of Ephraim the Syrian, Gregory of Nyssa, and Cyrill 
of Jerusalem, more or less adopted the notion of Origen. Thus Chry- 
sostom says in reference to John xxi, 10: igaivrs yag daan woeos, Maan 
Pav, dare oxizarts in support of his opinion he appealed especially to the 
appearance of Christ when the doors were shut, ete, On the other 
hand, the last mentioned Fathers of the eastern church, as well as tha 
western theologians, Jerome in particular, asserted that Christ pos- 
segsad the very same body both prior and anterior to his resurrection. 
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Cyrill firmly maintains that Christ was i der ray, Augustine and 
Leo the Great, on the contrary, endeavoured to redoncile thes notion of 
the identity of Christ’s body with the idea of its glorification. Thus Leo 
says in Sermo 69 de resurrect. dom. No. 4. (LT. i. p, 78): resurrectio 
Domini non finis carnis, sed commutatio fait, nec virtutis augmento con- 
sumta substantia est. Qualitas transiil, nou natura defecit et factum est 
corpus impassibile, immortale, incorruptibile .... nihil remansit in 
earne Chivisti infirmum, ut et ipsa sit por essentiam et non sit ipsa per 
gloriam. Gregory the Great and others used similar language. Most 
of the theologians of this period also adhered to the opinion, that Chiist 
had quickened himself by his own power, in opposition to the notion en- 
tertained by the Arians, viz, that the Father had raised him from the 
dead. For the dootvine of the two natures in Christ led them to ima- 
gine, that the union subsisting between the Divine and the human was 
so intimate and permanent, that both his body and soul, after their natn. 
ral separation by death, continued to be connected with his Divine na- 
ture, the one in the grave, the other in [Tades, Nor did Christ stand 
in need of the angel {o roll away the stone; this took place only in con- 
sequence of his resurrection, His ascension was likewise brought about 
by an independent act of his Divine nature, but not by a miracle wrought 
by the Father upon him, (generally speaking theologians were accustom- 
ed at this time to consider the miracles of Christ as gffects produced by 
his Divine nature.) The cloud which formerly enycloped all the events 
of Christ's life, was now changed into astriumphal car (dane) which 
angels accompanied. Comp. Athan. de assumt, dom., and for further 
particulars see Mitller, 1, c. p. 40 3, p. 83 ss. 


8 104. 


THE DOCTRINE OF TWO WILLS IN CILTRIST,—MONOTUELITES. 


Combefisti, 7, historian Monothelitarum in the second volume of his Nov. 
Auctuarium Bibl, PP. greco-latin, Par. 1648. f. 


Tho attempt made by the Emperor Heraclius in the 
seventh century, to re-unite the Monophysites with the 
catholic church, lod to the controversy respecting the 
two wills in Christ which was allicd to that concerning 
his natures.) In accordance with Cyrus, patriarch of 
Alexandria, the emperor hoping io reconcile the two 
parties, adopted the doctrine of only one Divinc-human 
enorgy (deyta), and of one volition in Christ.2) But 
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Sophronius, an acute monk of Palostine, and afterwards 
patriarch of Jerusalem (4. . 635), endeavoured to show 
that this doctrine was inadmissible, since the doctrine of 
two natures set forth by the synod of Chalcedon neces- 
sarily implicd that of two wills.@) After several fruit- 
loss attempts had been made to establish the Monotho- 
lite doctrine, the sixth coocuncuical council of Constan- 
tinople (a. p. 680), with the co-operation of the bishop 
of Romo,®) adopted the doctrine of two wills, and two 
energies as tho orthodox doctrine, but decided that the 
human will should always be regarded as subordinato to 
the Divine.) 


() In this way the controversy was removed from the pro- 
vince of pure metaphysics to that of Christian ethics, and touch- 
ed upon questions which more properly belong to anthropology. 
But this did not affect the thing itsclf, 

2) When the Emperor Heraclius, in the course of his campaign 
against Persia, passed through Armenia and Syria, ho came to 
an understanding with the Monophysite leaders of the Seye- 
rians and Jacobites, and induced Sergius, the orthodox patriarch 
of Constantinople, to givo his assont to the doctrine of & éanua 
men) juice évepyeice, OF OF an eigysia Isavdginq, Cyrus (a Monophysito) 
whom the Emperor had appointed patriarch of Alexandria, of- 
focted at a synod held in that town a. p. 633. a union between 
the differont parties. The acts of this synod aro givon by Mansi 
Cone. xi, p. 564 83., as well as the letters of Cyrus, ibid. p. 
561. 

@) Sophronii Synodiea which is given in Mansi xi, 461. Those 
Monophysites who maintained the doctrine of two natures, and 
of only one will, wero quite as inconsistent as most of tho ortho- 
dox theologians in the Arian controversy, who held that the Son 
was of the same essence with tho Fathor, but asserted the sub- 
ordination of the Spirit. 

) The Emperors of Greece endeavoured at first to settlo the 
matter amicably, by the éeos of Heraclins (a. v. 638), and the 
riaos of Constans II. (4. p. 648.) seo Mansi x. p. 992, p. 1029 ss. 
Constans prohibited all farther disputes on the point in ques- 
tion, Afterwards Pope Martin I. and Maximus were treated with 
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a 


the greatest cruelty; for further particulars see Neander, Kir- 
chengesch. iii. p. 377 ss. ; 

6) Pope Jfonorius was in favour of the union, but his succes- 
sors Severinus, and John LV. opposed it. Tho latter condemned 
the doctrine of the Monothclites, and Pope Theodore excom- 
municated Paul, patriarch of Constantinople, till the doctrine of 
two wills and two energies was at last adopted at the first synod 
of the Lateran held under Pope Martin I. in the year 649, see 
Mansi x. p. 863 ss.: Si quis secundum scelerosos hareticos cum 
una voluntate et una operatione, qua ab herecticis impic confi- 
tetur, et duas voluntates, pariterque ot operationes, hoc est, di- 
yinam et humanam, quie in ipso Christo Deo in unitate salvan- 
tur, et a sanctis patribus orthodoxe in ipso preedicantur, denegat 
et respuit, condemnatus sit. (comp. Gieseler 1. ¢. § 128. note 
15.) 

6) This synod was summoned by Constantinus Pogonatus. 
The decision of the synod was based upon the epistle of Pope 
Agatho, which was itself founded upon the canons of the above 
synod of the Latin church (Agathonis ep. ad Imperatores in 
Mansi xi. 233286); Agatho expressed in it his belief in duas 
naturales voluntates et duas naturales operationes, non contra- 
rias, nec adyersas, Dec scparatas etc. This was followed by the 
decision of the council itself, soe Mansi xi. 631 ss. Miinscher 
edit. by von Célln ii. p. 80.: Abo guomeg Iergoeis from Seaquarer dv 
Xerorh nal dia guoinde evepyeiag Adiarpiras, dreémrms, dwegiorwe, 
davyxybras, narc riy raw cyiav murégav Sidaoxardiey xnpirrouar nol dbo 
guoma Ishiare obx brevarria, wr ykvorro, xadeg of choeSeIs tonocy 
caloerinol AN erdusvov +d cySecdmivov abrot VEAnMuce, noel wu} curiatorrov, } chy 
TITaACIOV, LEAKY oev ody nee! Droracotuevor 7h Delw abrod nal crevodeve? Dem 
NYLOT mmm 

Respecting the insufficiency of theso, and the indefinitencss 
of the othor canons of the council sce Dorner, p. 99 ss. The re- 
formers did not recognize the decisions of this council. The 
MonotHelites (Pope Honorius included) were condomned. Thoy 
continued to exist as a distinct sect in the mountains of Lebanon 
and Antilebanon under the name of Maronites (which was do- 
rived from their leader, the Syrian abbot Marun, who lived 
about the year 701.) Comp. Neander 1. ¢. p. 398, 


ia) 
[ea] 
Gr 


[IMPORTANCE OF CURISTOLOGY, 


8 105. 


PRACTICO-RELIGLOUS IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTOLOGY DURING 
THIS PERIOD. 


The sight of these manifold controversies, in which 
the person of the Redeemer is made the object of pas- 
sionate conflicts, is certainly far from being pleasant. 
Still it is cheering to seo, how the faith of Christians in 
those times was both supported by that idea of the 
Godman, which was above all such strife, and how it 
gave to the doctrine of the one and undivided person of 
Christ its due import. 


’ 


“« All the Fathers agreed, as it were with one accord, that not 
only that limited importance 13 attached to the person of Christ, 
which belongs to every individual in history, but that he stands 
in an essential relation to the WHOLE HUMAN Race; on this ac- 
count alone they could make a SINGLE INDIVIDUAL the subject of 
an article of faith, and ascribe to him a lasting and eternal tm- 
portance relative to our race.” Dorner, 1. c. p. 78, 


SECOND DIVISION. 


DOCTRINES RESPECTING ANTHROPOLOGY, 
8 106. 
ON MAN IN GENERAL. 


The more distinctly the pro-cxistence of tlio Son was 
asserted in connection with the idea of a Divine hypos- 
tasis, the moro necessary it became to guard against 
every thing which would seem to favour the notion, that 
tho case of man was somewhat analogous to that of 
Christ. Hence Origen’s doctrino of the pro-cxistence 
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of the human soul, which none but Wemesius and Pru- 
dentius voutured any longer to defend,(-) was rejected 
as erroneous.@:) Some writers still adhored to tho theory 
of Tertullian respecting the propagation of the soul por 
traducem (Traducianism, comp. § 55.), which was in 
one respect favourable to the doctrine of original sin. 
But during the proseut period another schome camo to 
be moro gencrally adopted, which is known under 
the name of Creatianism. Its advocates thought that 
every human soul was ercated as such, and at a cer- 
tain moment of time united with the body developing 
itself in the womb. Others again preferred avoiding all 
definitions of this kind.@) In the West the threefold di- 
vision of man (§ 54.) gavo way to tho simple division 
into body and soul, on the mutual relation of which dif- 
forent views obtained among the Fathors of the present 
poriod.) Nor did they agree in their opinions respoct- 
ing the image of God, though most of them adinitted that 
it consisted in tho intcllectual facultics of man, in his 
capacity of knowing God, and in the authority which he 
exercises over the irrational creation.() There wore 
still some who imagined that the image was also roflect- 
od in the body of man ; but while the Auwdani porvertod 
this notion in support of gross anthropomorphism, +) 
others gave to it a spiritual interprotation. The immor- 
tality of the soul was generally bolioved; Lactantius 
however did not regard it as as the natural property of 
the soul, but as the reward of virtue. 


“.) The former did so as philosopher (de humana natura 2. p. 
76 ss. of the Oxford edit.), the lattor as poot (Cathemorin. hymn. 
x. v. 161—168.) 

@) Cone, Const 4. p. 540. see Mansi ix. p. 396 gg. : ‘Il éxxanate 
rolg Selors ewoutyn rOyors Odoxer Thy \puray cuvdnuroupyndhve rg ocimours weet 
ob rd piv apéregar, +d de Loregov, xard ryv Ogiyévoug ppevoPAdBecy. 

6) Lactantius maintains Inst. iii, 18., that the soul is born with 
the body, and distinctly opposes Traducianism, de opif. Dei ad 
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Demetr. ¢. 19.: Luud quoque venire in questionem potest, utrum 
anima ex patre, an potius ex maitre, an vero cx utroque genere- 
tur. Nihil enim ex his tribus verum est, quia neque ex utro- 
que, neque ex alterutro seruntur anime. Corpus enim ex cor- 
poribus nasci potest, quoniam confertur aliquid ex utroque; de 
animis anima non potest, quia ex re tonui ct incomprehensibili 
nihil potest decedere, IJtaque screndarum animarum ratio uni 
ac soli Deo subjacct. 
* Denique coclesti sumus omnes semine oriundi, 
Omnibus ille idem pater est” 

ut ait Lucretius: nam de mortalibus non potest quidquam nisi 
mortale generari, nec putari pater dobet, qui transfudisse aut 
inspirasse animam de sua nullo modo sentit; nec, si sentiat, 
quando tamen ct quomodo id fiat, habet animo comprchensum. 
Ex quo apparet, non a parentibus dari animag, sed ab uno eodem- 
que omnium Deo patro, qui legem rationemque nascendi tenet 
solus, siquidem solus cfficit ; nam terreni parentis nibil est, nisi 
ut humorem corporis, in quo est materia nascendi, cum sensu 
voluptatis emittat vel recipiat, ot citra hoc opus homo resistit, 
nec quidquam amplius potest, ideo nasci sibi filios optant, quia 
non ipsi faciunt. Cetera jam Dei sunt omnia: scilicet concep- 
tus ipse ct corporis informatio ct inspiratio anime ct partus in- 
columis ct quaecunque doincops ad hominem conservandum va- 
lent: dlius munus est, quod spiramus, quod vivimus, quod 
vigemus—In opposition to Traducianism he appeals to the fact, 
that intelligent parents have sometimes stupid childron, and 
vice versa, which could not well be ascribed to the influence of 
the stars!—In accordance with this opinion Hilary asserts 
Tract, in Ps, xci, §-3.:; Quotidio animarum origenes occulta et 
incognita nobis diving virtutis molitione procedunt, Pelagius 
and the Semipelagians Cassian and Gennadius adopted substan- 
tially the same view, see Wiggers, Angustin und Pelagius, i. p. 
149, ii. p. 354. Polagius taught (in Symb. quoted by Mansi iv. 
p. 355.): animas a Deo dari credimus, quas ab ipso factas dici- 
mus, anathematizontes eos, qui animas quasi partom divine di- 
cunt osse substantia ; Augustine agreed with him as far as tho 
negative aspect of this proposition was concerned, Retract, i. 1.: 
(Deus) animum non de se ipso genuit, sed do re nulla alia con- 
didit, sicut condidit corpus ec terra; this refers however in the 
first place to the creation of our first parents. But he did not 
expressly state, whethor ho thought that the soul was newly 
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created in every instance; ou the contrary, he declined to inves- 
tigate this pomt: Nam quod attinet ad cjus (animi) originem, 
qua fit ut sit in corporo, utrum de illo uno git, qui primum crea- 
tus est, quando factus cst homo in animam vivam, an semper ita 
fiant singulis singuli, nec tunc scicbam (in his treatise contra 
Academicos) noc adhuc scio. Comp. Ep. 140. (al. 120.) ad 
Honorat. (T. ii, p. 320.)—The phrase mentioned before (No, 
2.) viv rbugiy ovvdquiovgy Diva: ri oduart, which was used by 
the Greek church, and is also found in the works of Theo. 
dovet (fab. hwr. vy. 9. p. 414.) implics the doctrine com- 
monly called Creatianism. Yet Traducianism continued to 
be professed not only by heterodox writers, e g. Luno- 
mius and Apollinaris, but also some orthodox theologians, such 
as Gregory of Nyssa, de hom. opif. c. 29. Ie directs our at~ 
tention to the fact, that body and soul belong essentially to. 
gether, and cannot be possibly imagined to bo separated frot 

each other: ’AAN éxdg dros rod dvSeuiaou, rol Oct Puriis re xa) cmaros 
ounedryndros, watay abrol nal non» cig cvordosws rhy deyay brordeadasy we 
dy wy ards aaurod mpoyevéoregdg ve xo! vecireoos yévorro, ral mev cuporinad 
meoregeborros éy aliryi, rot ds Erégou épucreeiZovroc, otc. which he proves 
by analogies drawn from nature. The views of Anastasius Si- 
naita on this point are very carnal (IIom. in Bandini monum. 
eceles. gr. T. ii, p. 54. in Miinscher von Colin, i. p. 332.) : rd wav 
diy én rig yuvcinelas yi xa alworog ouviorerou 4 Ot pun dice rs orrogtts, 
Howey Sik vives eeauohweros st rol avIedmou assprws meradidora, Ac- 
cording to Jerome, Ep. 78. ad Marcellin. (Opp. T. iv. p. 642, 
ap. Evasm. ii, p. 318) even maxima pars occidentalium entertain- 
ed the opinion, ut quomodo corpus cx corpore, sic anima nas- 
catur ex anima ct simili cum brutis animantibus conditione sub- 
sistat. But Jorome himself rejects all othor systems, and desig- 
nates Creatianism as the orthodox doctrine.* Epist.ad Pammach, 
(Opp. T. iv. p. 318. ap. Erasm, ii, p. 170): quotidie Deus fabri- 
catur animas, cujus velle fecissc est ct conditor esse non coxsat 
.....-Noli despicere bonitatem figuli tui, qui te plasmavit ot fecit 
ut voluit. Ipse cst Dei virtus et Doi sapientia, qui in utero vir- 
ginis ecdificavit sibidomum. Tho advocates of Creatianism saw 


4 Leo the Great likewise declares it to be the doctrine of the church, (Zp. 
15. ad Turrib. Opp. Quesnel p. 229. quoted in Muinscher ed. by von Cdlln, p. 
381, No. 11): Catholica fides... .omnom hominem in corporis et anime 
substantiam formar? intra materna viscera confiteiur. 
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in the birth of evory human being something analogous to the 
miracle of Christ’s incarnation, without identifying the one with 
the other (which Jerome would have beon the last to do); those 
who adopted Traducianism were compelled to consider Christ’s 
birth as an exception to tho rule; but even this exception re- 
quired some restriction on account of the equality subsisting 
between his human nature and ours. Many theologians there- 
fore preferred obviating these difficulties by following Augus- 
tine’s oxample, who pointed out the impossibility of compre- 
hending the origin of oxisterice. Thus Gregory the Great, Epp. 
vii. 59. ad Secundinum (Opp. ii. p. 970) says: Sed do hac re dul- 
cissima mili tua caritas sciat, quia de origine animes inter sanc- 
tos Patres requisitio non parva versata est; sed utrum ipsa ab 
Adam descenderit, an certo singulis detur, incortum remausit, 
eamque in hac vita insolubilem fassi sunt osse questionem. 
. Gravis enim est questio, nec valet ab homine comprehendi, quia 
si de Adam substantia cum carne nascitur, cur non ctiam cum 
carne moritur? Sivero cum carne non nascitur, cur in ea 
carne, que de Adam prolata est, obligata peccatis tenetur? (he 
thus deduces Traducianism from the doctrino of original sin, 
the correctnoss of which he assumes, while the lattor, on the 
scontrary, was generally inferred from the former.) 

“) Hilary of Poitiers assorts in Matth. can. vy. § 8, that the 
soul, whether in the body or out of the body, must always pre~ 
serve its corporeal substance, bocause overything that is croated, 
must exist in some form or other (in aliquo sit necosse cst.) 
This sentiment reminds us of the notions of Tertullian. But 
olsewhere ho looks upon the soul as a spiritual, incorporcal 
being. Comp, in Ps. lii.§ 7, in exxix. § 6, (nihil.in so habens 
corporale, nihil terrenum, nihil grave, nihil caducum.) ugus- 
tine frankly acknowledges the difficulty of defining the relation 
in which tho soul stands to the body, de morib. eccles. cath. ¢ 
4: Difficile est istam controversiam dijudicare, aut si ratione 
facile, oratione longum est. Quom Jaborem ac moram susci- 
pore ac subire non opus est. Sive enim utrumque sive anima 
sola nomen hominis toncat, non est hominis optimum quod op- 
timum est corporis, sed quod aut corpori simul et animes aut 
soli anime optimum est, id est optimum hominis.—Qn tho psy- 
chological views of Augustine comp. Schleiermacher, Geschichte 
der Philosophie, p. 169 ss., on those of Claudius Mammertus 
and Boéthius, ibid. p. 174. 

u 
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®) Greg, Nyss. in verba: faciamus hominem. Orat. 1, Opp. i. 
p- 148: wojouey GvSeeuaov nur’ sixdvan guerégcr rovracri, dddowev abode 
Abyou wegiovetay. .. ob yep rc acidy Eig rhv rol sob eindvee wagerypy, GAR 
b Aoyrauds rev wadéiv deordryc. Athanasius speaks in the same man- 
ner Orat, contra Gent, § 2, Cyril. Iior. Cat. xiv. 10. The do- 
minion over the animals was included. Gregory, 1. ¢. says: 
Sarov H rol core dives, exci 4 rod Osol sindy, Comp. Theodoret in 
genes, quist. 20. Chrys. hom. viii. in Genes, Opp. ii. p. 65 sa. 
Ang. de catechizandis rudib. xvii. 20, de gonesi contva Manich. 
c. 17. de Trin. xii, 2.—~The Semipelagians Gennadius and Faus- 
tus made a distinction between imago and stmilitudo, sce Wig- 
gers, ii. p. 356, ‘ 

(©) Audeeus (Udo) who lived at the commencement of the 
fourth century in Mesopotamia, a rigid and zealous ascetic, seems 
to have fallen into these errors through his essentially practical 
tendency. Comp. Epiph. her. 70., who speaks very mildly of 
Audeus and his followers: (ob ss tay wagndrAayusvov vg rforemg, 
GAN bYerarn piv wiorebav abrog re xo) of duo airo,) Theodorct takes 
tho opposite view hist. eccles. iy. 10. (xauvéiv steers Soymdrov) comp. 
fab, har. iv. 10. Schroder. Diss. de heresi Audianor. Marb, 716, 
4, Neander, Kirchengeschichte it. 3. p. 1465 ss. 

7) Lact, Instit. div. vii, 5. (in Minscher von Colln, p. 336. 
comp. p. 338.) Nemesius likewise (cap. i. p. 15.) accedos in this 
point to the opinion of the earlior Greek thoologians : ‘EGpai os 
rly dYeumov &E cieytig obre Sunrdy ducroyouuévac, alrs dddvesrov yayavhodol 
puow &AN ev merdogiog éxcarégas icews, Tee cy wav ror coumarinols dxorAovdqon 
wien, wepiméen xa? rake comorinats weraBoruig ev ds re rig Luyiig apo 
THLHON HUA, THe ADavaciang heidi x. 7. rv 


§ 107. 
ON THE DOCTRINE OF SIN IN GENERAL, 


Concerning the origin of sin, tho genorally rocoived 
opinion was, that it is to be ascribed to the will of 
man, and stands in the most intimato connection with 
his moral freedom. Augustine himsolf defondod this doc- 
ttine (at least in his earlier writings),(') which was op- 
posed to the Manichzean notion, that evil is inherent in 
matter. Lactantius, on the contrary, manifested a strong 
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leaning towards Manichaism by designating the body as 
the seat and organ of sin,@) - The ascetic practices then 
so common among Christians, sufficiently indicate, that 
.the church tacitly approved of this view. Athanasius 
regarded sin as somcthing negative, and believed it to 
consist in the blindnoss and indolence of man, which pre- 
vent him from elevating himself to God. Similar (nc- 
gative) definitions were givon by Basil the Great, and 
Gregory of Nyssa.e) But sin was most frequently look- 
ed upon as opposition to the law of God, and rebelliou 
against his holy will, analogous to the sin of Adam, which 
was now generally admitted to be a historical fact Ccon- 
trary to the allegorical interpretation of Origen.)(4) 


) Aug. de duab. animab. contra Manich. § 12.: Colligo 
nusquam nisi in voluntate esse poccatum—de lib. arb. iii, 49,: 
{psa voluntas ost prima causa peccandii—In many other pas- 
sages ho rogards sin from the negative point of view as a con- 
versio a majori bono ad minus bonum, defectio ab eo, quod summe 
est, ad id, quod minus est, perversitas voluntatis a summa sub- 
stantia detorte in infimum. See tho passages in Julius Miiller, 
die Lehre von der Siinde i. p. 340 gs. 

() Lact. Inst. div. ii. 12. vi. 13. de ira Dei 15: Nemo esse 
sine delicto potest, quamdiu indumento carnis oneratus cst, 
Cujus infirmitas triplici modo subjacet dominio peccati, factis, 
dictis, cogitationibus. 

) Athan, contra gent. 4, (Opp. i. p. 4.): dura 8 tors rd nord, 
obs tyra. Ob rc pallaa dure 68 yur re narc, xaddri én rod bvrog Deod rc 
wogadely mura Ee" obn dre BF rd mand Abyu, naddri émivoiaig die 
Becimev obm dra dvaméwrcerou ibid. c. 7. p. 7.2 Grr rd xandy ob mage 
Jeol obds gv De, obese 8 dots yéyover, obre obcin rig éorw abrofs 
BAG ASeemor nore crégnow rig rol narod pavraclag sudTors eervoed Aekcevra 
nal cvawrdrrey raeobx ora xol coreg Bolrore, Comp. that which 
follows. Athanasius traces the evil proponsity of man to,in- 
dolence, ¢, 8, p. 3: of 8 diSzgurar xarodryaphoowres hiv xgerrrdvtav, noel 
daviocvres wee) viv cobra xardrnyi, rc byyuriow werAov daurdly iZirnoar. 
Indolence is connected with sensuality, becauso it does not go 
beyond the bodily and the visible. Comp. the subsequent part 
of the chapter. In tho same manner Basil M. hexaémoron hom. 
ii, p. 19. (Paris edit. 1638.) saya: od any obdt wage @eod rd xaxdy riy 
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sytreow doce sbaeBes tort Meyer, dic rd umdey row avavriiy ope, rol Everio 
ylnadar, obre ye } Can Sdvarov yee, ors 6 ondrog Purdg éorw dip, obre 
4 vboog bysing dnusougyds. . . . . Th obv Pausvs Bri xaxdv dori obey) obofe 
Léon nal turburyos, dA dicdsoig ev —purgH svavrias Evovan weds cigeriy dich 
rhy dad rol narod dadrrwow rors egdimorg éyyivouéry.—Gregory of 
Nyssa orat. catechet. c. 5. (Opp. iii. p, 53): maddaee yde 4 fpaae 
iced dori svigysic, 4 Ot ahewois oréenolg tori Tig Puornijg evepyeiag, obras 
nal 4 dgerd meds ray xaniav dvdéorgue ob yde tor GAAg noiniag yévsar 
évvohous, | dgerijg drovciay, Comp. c. 6. ¢. 22. c 28. and tho dial. 


de anima et resurrectiono. 
4) Augustine however endeavours to reconcile the mystic in- 
terpretation of paradise with the historical, de civit, Dei xiii, 21. 


§ 108. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE FIRST SIN, AND FRELDOM OF THE 
WILL (AccoRDING TO THE THEOLOGIANS OF TIE GREEK 


CHURCH. ) 


A, Hahn, Ephrem der Syrer tiber die Willensfreiheit des Menschen, nebst 
den Theorien derjenigen Kirchenlehrer bis au seiner Zeit, welche hier 
besondere Berucksichtigung verdienen. (in llgens Denkachrift der list. 
theol. Gesellschaft zu Leipzig. Part 2. Leipz. 1819. p. 30 ss.) 


Even those theologians who kept thomselves freo from 
the influence of tho Augustinian system, supposed that 
the sin of Adam was followed by disastrous effects upon 
the human raco, but restricted thom (as tho Fathers of 
the preceding poriod had donc) to the mortality of the 
body, the hardships and miserios of life, and somotimes 
admitted that the moral faculties of man had beon affect- 
ed by the fall. Thus Gregory of Nazianzum in partien- 
lar (to whon# Augustine appcalod in proforence of all 
others) thought that both the wc; and the uy) had been 
considerably impaired by tho fall, and rogarded tho por- 
vorsion of man’s sentiments and its consequence, idolatry, 
which tho writers provious to his time had aseribed to 
the influence of demons, as the offect of the first sin. 
But he was far from supposing the total depravity of 
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mankind, and the ontire loss of the free will.) On the 
contrary, the doctrine of the freedom of the will con- 
tinued to be distinctly maintained by the Greek church. 
Athanasius himself, commonly called the father of ortho- 
doxy, asserted in the strongest terms that man has tho 
ability of choosing between good and evil, and was so 
far from believing in the goncral corruption of mankind, 
as to look upon several individuals, who lived prior to 
the appearance of Christ, as rightcous.(3) Cyril of Je- 
rusalem also assumed that men are born in a state of in- 
nocence, and that a freo agent alouo can commit sin, 
Similar views were cntertained by Ephraim the Syrian, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Basil the Great, and others.) Chry- 
sostom, whose whole tendoney was of a practico-moral 
kind, brought tho liberty of man and his moral self-de- 
termination most distinctly forward, and passed a severe 
consure upon those who endeavoured to excuse their own 
immoralitics by ascribing the origin of sin to the fall of 
Adam.@) 


) Ovat, xxviii. 12, p. 670. sliv. 4. p. 837. xiv. 25, p. 275, 
xix. 13, p. 372. Carmen. iv. v. 98. and other passages quoted by 
Ullmann, p. 421 ss. Comp. ospecially the interesting parallel 
which is thero drawn between Gregory and Augustino, ag well 
as between the oxpressions of the former in the original, and 
the (corrupt) translation of the latter. “ Gregory by no means 
taught the doctrines afterwards propounded by Pelagius and 
his followers ; but if all his sentiments be duly considered, it 
will be found that he is far more of a Pelagian than of an Au- 
gustinian.” Ullmann, 1. «, p. 446. 7 

® According to Methodius (in Phot. Bibl. Cod. 234. p. 295), 
man does not ¢, g- possess the power cither of having desires, 
or of not having them (#Sueda 7 pi bSuucoda), but he is at 
liborty either to gratify (xg%ede/) them, or not. Comp. Nemes. 
do nat. hom. c. 41: ston rol dudeynn rly egovra rd BovrghecSee net! 
wberay Tuas mpcecay, ef yde ua) xvgiog ely mgtEeav, mepiretig te 7d Bouret~ 
soda, 

®) Athan, contra gent c, 2, p. 2.3 88 dgxiis may obm Hy xania, obdt 
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yeep ode vdv by 07g dyloig doriv, abd tAws naw’ abrode brdeyer adry. of. con- 
tra Arian. or. 3, (4.) Opp. T.i. p. 582, 83: rorAol yee oly ceyror yee 
vireo norapel wcong cwepriag, (ILe alludes to Jeremiah and John 
the baptist; but they cannot properly be called woAd0/.) Never- 
theless death has reigned even ovor them, who have not sinned 
after the similitude of Adam’s transgression (Rom, v. 14.) 

“) Cyr. Cat. iv. 19: eAddvres sig révds rhy xbopmov cduapcernral, viv én 
meonieacrug dyucorcvousy. 21. abreZovords dor 4 ~bungh, xetl & diciBoros rd 
pay broBdarey Sivarc +d Ob nul dveyacous mages ropoantpeaw ole ings 
viv iovsion, Cat. xvi. 28: Tl yde rig 2Brenrav wo) narakitrar ris 
redgiroe, fa) msmgtcda rd mvedmari, dA tH kaurod driorly. (Oudin 
Comm. p. 461464. attempted in vain to contest the ge- 
nuineness of the catecheses which are favourable to Semi- 
pelagianism.) Concerning Ephraim see the above dissertation. 
Basil the Great delivered a discourse we! rot atreXouciov, the au- 
thenticity of which was rojected by Garnier (‘L. ti. p. xxvi.), 
but in modern times again defended by Polt and Rhcinwald 
(Homiliarium patrist, i. 2. p.192.) Though he admitted the 
depravity of mankind, he asserted that buman liberty and Di- 
vine grace must co-operate. Comp. also tho Tom. de Spir. 8. 
and Klose, 1. c. p. 59.88. Gregory of Nyssa also supposed a 
universal tendency to sin (de orat. dom. Or. v. Opp. i. p, 751 
88.), but he did not believe in the sinful state of infants; Orat. 
de infantibus qui premature abripiuntur (Opp. iti. p. 317 aa.) 

%) Soo tho passages collected from his homilies (espocially 
on tho epistle to the Romans) by Miinscher yon, Célln, i. p, 363, 
which might casily be multipliod. “ Chrysostom was so zealous 
Jor the promotion of true morality, that he must have considered 
it a point of special importance to deprive men of every ground 
of excuse for the neglect of moral efforts. Mis practical sphere 
of labour in the cities of Antioch and Constantinople, gave a 
still greater impulse to this tendency. For in these large capt- 
tals he met with many who souyht to attribute ther want of 
Christian activity to the defects of human nature, and the power 
of Satan or of fate.” Neander, Kirchengeschichto iii. 2. p. 
1369. 70. Comp. Chrysostomus, i, p. 51. p. 283 as. But Chry- 
sostom urged. quite as strongly the existence of depravity in op- 
position to a falso moral pride. Hom. vi, Montf. T. 12, in 
ope Chrysostomus, ii, p. 86. 87, Comp. Wiggors, i. p. 
442, 
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8 109. 


TIE OPINIONS OF THE WESTERN THEOLOGIANS PREVIOUS TO 
TOE TIME OF AUGUSTINE, AND OF AUGUSTINE IIMSELF 
PREVIOUS TO THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 


During this period, as well as during the preceding, 
the theologians of the Westorn church were more fa- 
vourable than those of the Eastern, to the Augustine 
doctrine. Hilary and Ambrose taught the propagation 
of sin by birth; Ambrosc appealed especially to Ps. li. 
5. in support of the doctrine of original sin, but without 
determining to what extent every individual shares in 
‘the common guilt.) ‘Nevortheless neither of them ex- 
cluded the liberty of man from the work of moral refor- 
mation.?:) Thus Augustine himself at an earlier period 
of his life defended human freedom in opposition to the 
Manichzeans.@-) 


“) Vilar, wact, in Ps, viii. p. 129. in Ps, oxvili litt. 22. p, 366. 
6. and some other passages (in Miinscher von Célln, p. 354.) 
Ambros. Apol. David. ¢,11. Opp.i. p. 846: Antequam nascamur, 
maculamur contagio, ef ante usuram lucis, originis ipsius exci- 
pimus injuriam; in iniquitate concipimur: non expressit utrum 
parentum, an nostra. Et in delictis generat unumquemque ma- 
ter sua: nec hic declaravit,utrum in delictis suis mater pariat, 
an jam sint ot aliqua delicta nascentis, Sed vide ne utrumque 
intclligondum sit. Nec conceptus iniquitatis exsors est, quo- 
niam et parentes non carent Japsu. Et si nec unius diei infans 
sino peccato est, multo magis nec illi materni conceptus dies sine 
peccato sunt. Concipimur ergo in peceato parentum et in de- 
lictis ecorum nascimur. Sed et ipse partus habet contagia sua, 
nec wium tantummodo habet ipsa natura contagium. Comp, de 
ponit. i, 3. Opp. 8. p. 498: Omnes homines sub peccato nasci- 
mux, quorum ipse ortus in vitio est, sicut habes lectum, dicente 
David: Eece enim in iniquitatibus conceptus sum et in delictis 
peperit me mater mea,—In Ey, Luke i. 17, Opp. i. p. 737, Epp. 
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Class, ii, Opp. ii. p. 1120. and somo other passages (in Miin- 
scher von Célln, p. 355.) 

©) Tiler. Tract, in Psalm. exviii. lit. 15. p. 829: Est quidem 
in fideo manendi a Deo munus, sed incipiendi a nobis origo est. 
Et voluntas nostra, hoc proprium ox se habere debet, ut velit. 
Deus incipicnti incromentum dabit, quia consummationem per 
so infirmitas nostra non obtinct, moritum tamen adipisconda 
consummationis est ox initio voluntatis. 

®) De gen. contra Manich. ii. 48. (c. 29): nos dicimus nulli 
nature nocere peccata nisi sua; nos dicimus, nullum malum esse 
naturale, sed omnes naturas bonas esse.—De lib. arb. iii, 50. (¢. 
17): Aut enim etipsa voluntas est et a radice ista yoluntatis non 
receditur, aut non est voluntas, et peccatum nullum habet. 
Aut igitur ipsa voluntas est prima causa peccandi, aut nullum 
peccatum ost prima causa peccandi. Non est cui recte impute- 
tur peccatum, nisi peccanti. Non est crgo cui recte imputetur 
nisi volenti.... Quascunque ista causa est voluntatis, si non oi 
potest resisti, sine peccato ci ceditur, si autem potest, non oi 
cedatur ct non peccabitur. An forte fadit incautum? Ergo 
caveat ne fallatur. An tanta fallacia est ut caveri omnino non 
possit? ai ita cst, nulla peccata sunt: quis enim peccat in co 
quod nullo modo caveri potest? Pcccatur autem; cavori igi- 
tur potest. Comp. de duab. animab, contra Manich, 12. and 
with it the retractationes of the different passages; also do nat. 
et grat, 80. (¢. 67.) 


8 110. 


LUE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY . 


Wiggers, G. F., Vorsuch einer pragmatischen Darstellung des Auguatin- 
ismus und Pelagianismus, Berlin 1821. [lamburg 1883. ii. 8, + Lenizen, 
J. A., de Pelagianorum doctrine principiis, Colon. ad Rhen. 1833, 8, 


Towards the cogamericement of tho fifth century Ce- 
lestius and Pelagius (Brito, Morgan ?}) made their ap- 
pearance in the West.) Tho views by which they were 
induced to deny the natural depravity of man, wore 
partly in accordance with the opinions hitherto onter- 
tained by the theologians of the Greek church, but part- 
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ly carried to a much greater length. Somo of the pro- 
positions on the ground of which the presbytor Paulinus 
accused Cclestius at the synod of Carthage (a. pv. 412), 
had. been proviously defended by orthodox theologians ; 
others were directly opposed both to the doctrine of 
Scripture (and cspecially that of Paul), and the general 
belicf of the church, and thus threatened the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of tho gospel.@) It is however difficult to 
decide how far the views of Pclagius accorded with these 
assortions, since he expressed himself very cautiously,(¢) 
But it is certain that what is commonly called Pelagian- 
ism does not so much reprosent single notions of asingle 
individual, as a complete moral and religious system, which 
formed a decided contrast to Augustinism. Tho former 
was in so far overcome by tho latter, as in consequence 
of the turn which the controversy took, and of the great 
authority of Augustine in the West, his doctrine gained , 
the victory over that of Pelagius.4) Tho followers of 
Pelagius formed not a sect properly so called. But 
Pelagianism, though condemned, lost nono of its advo- 
cates, ospocially as but fow could fully enter into all the 
consequences of tho Augustinian system, and find in 
them roal inward satisfaction. It will be necessary, in 
order to oxamine more fully tho subject beforé us, to 
divide the subject matter of controversy into three lead- 
ing sections, viz. 1. sing 2, grace and liberty; and, 3. 
predestination. 


®) On the porsonal chaxacter and history of Celestius and 
Pclagius seo Wiggors, p. 33 ss. 

@) The 6 or 7 capitula (the numbers vary according as 
tho soveral propositions are separated, orgjoined together) are 
presorved by Augustine de gestis Pclagii, cap. 11. (comp. dé 
poceato originali, 2. 3. 4.11. c. 2—10.), as well as in the two 
commonitoriis of Marius Mercator, [comp. Gieseler § 87. note 
4,] They are the following (comp. Wiggers i. p. 60.) : 
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1. Adam was created mortal, so that he would have died 
whether he had sinned or not; 

2. Adam’s sin has only affected himself, and not the human 
LAC ; 

3, New-born infants are in the samo condition in which 
Adam was previous to the fall (ante prevaricationom) ; 

4, The whole human race dies neither in consequence of 
Adam’s death, nor of his transgression ; nor docs it rise 
from the dead in consequence of Christ’s resurrection ; 

5, Infants obtain eternal lifo, though they should not be bap- 
tized ; 

6, The law is as good a means of salvation (lex sic mittit ad 
regnum ccelorum), as the gospel; 

7. There were some men, even before the appearance of 
Christ, who did not commit sin. 

If we compare these propositions with the doctrines of the 
earlicr theologians, we find, that the third was held by some of 
the Greck Fathers (e.g. Theophilus of Antioch, and Clement of 
_ Alexandria, see above, § 62. 1.); that the fifth was substantially 
the same with that defended by Grogory of Nazianzum and 
others, viz. that unbaptized children are not condemned on ac- 
count of their not being baptized (comp. § 72.); and that oven 
the seventh, however heterodox it may appear, does not stand 
quite alone, inasmuch as the father of orthodoxy himself made 
a similar assertion (§ 108. 3.) On tho other hand, tho first two 
and the fourth propositions, in which all connection betweon 
the sin of Adam and that of his postority, and. its offects even 
in relation to the mortality of the soul, are denied, would havo 
been condemned by the carlier theologians, But none appears 
80 herctical, so much opposed to the doctrine of Paul and the 
Gospel as the sixth. And lastly, the denial of tho connection 
subsisting between the resurrection of Christ and ours (in the 
fourth proposition), must have offended those who believed in 
the union of Christians with Christ; it may however be asked, 
whethor some of thegg extreme viows aro more than the conse- 
quences which Celestius was compelled to infor from his pre. 
mises by the opposition he met with? Seo Neander, Kirchon- 
geschichte ii, 3. p. 1219, 

“) Augustine perceives no other difference between Pelagius 
and Celestius (de pecc, orig. c. 12.) than that the latter was 
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more open, the former more guarded, the latter more ob- 
stinate, the former more deceitful, or, to say the least, that 
the latter was more straight-forward (liberior), the former more 
cunning (astutior.) Prosper of Aquitania calls him therefore 
coluber Britannus (in his poom de ingratis, append. 67.—comp. 
Wiggers, p. 40.)—Neander, (Chrysostomus, vol. ii, p. 184.) 
judges more mildly of him: “ Pelagtus ts deserving of our es- 
teem on account of his honest zeal for the promotion of morality; 
his object was to combat the same perverse antichristian tendency 
which Augustine opposed. But he was wrong in the manner in 
which he sought to attain his object,” etc. Comp. Kirchenges- 
chichte ii. 3, p. 1195 ss.“ For aught we know Jrom his writ- 
ings, he was a clear-headed, intelligent man, who possessed far 
more of & serious and moral turn of mind, than of that dispost- 
tion which jinds ttself compelled to dive into the depths of the 
mind and of the spirit, and to bring to light hidden things,” p. 
1199. ‘ 

4) Tus Princrpan Poms in tan Eixternay History or 
rin Controversy ARE; The condemnation of his doctrine at 
Carthage a.p.412. Pelagius repairs to Palestine, where Jerome, 
becomes one of his most zealous opponents, and, conjointly with 
Paulus Orosius, a disciplo of Augustine, accuses him at a synod 
hold at Jerusalom (4. v. 415.) under John, bishop of Jerusalem. 
John however did not pronounce his condemnation, but report- 
ed the whole mattor to Innocent, bishop of Rome.—Synod at 
Diospolis (Lydda), under Iulogius of Casarea. The plaintiffs 
wero Heros of Arles, and Lazarus of Aix. Acquittal of Pela- 
gius. Dissatisfaction of Jorome with the decisions of this 
synod (Synodus miserabilis !)—Under Zosimus, the successor of 
Innocent, Polagius and Celestius entertain new hopes,—Synod 
of the North-African bishops at Carthage a.p. 418. and condem- 
nation of Pelagius—The Emperor Honorius decides the con- 
troversy.—Zosimus is induced to change his views, and pub. 
lishes his Epistola tractoria, in which the Pelagian doctrine is 
condemned. Julian, bishop of Eclanum in Apulia, undertakes 
to defond Pelagianism (respecting him see Wiggers, i. p. 43 ss.) 
~-IIo was anathomatized at the synod of Ephesus (a. p. 481.), 
in connection with Nestor (was it merely accidental that they 
were condemned in common?) Still the system of Augustine 
waa not recognized in the Hast. 
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FIRST POINT OF CONTROVERSY. 


Sin.—Original Sin and its Consequences. 


[Payne, G., The doctrine of Original Sin, Lond. 1846. Leet, V. 
Knapp, 1. ¢. p. 404 88,7] 


Pelagius, from a speculative, and especially cthical 
point of view, regarded every human being as a moral 
agont who is complete in himself, and separate from all 
others. Hence sin would necessarily appear to him as 
the free act of the individual, and in his opinion there 
could bo no other connoction between the sin of the ono 
(Adam), and tho sin of the many (his postority), than 
that which exists between tho examplo on tho one hand, 
and voluntary imitation on the other. Every infant is 
accordingly in the same condition in which Adam was 
prior to the fall. Noither sin nor virtue is inherent, but 
the ono, as well as the othor, devolopes itself, whon man 
comos to make use of his liberty, for which ho himself is 
alono responsible.1.) Augustine, on the contrary, resting 
his systom on more profound concoptions, which how- - 
over might casily prevent a cloar insight into the moral 
relations of man, considered the human race as a concrote 
totality, With a predominant bias towards religion, he 
dirocted his attontion more to tho inner and permanent 
state of the soul, and its absolute relation to God, than 
to the passing and oxtornal action of tho individual, 
This tendency, as well as tho qxporionco of his own hoart 
and life, lod him to suppose a mystorious connoction sub- 
sisting betweon tho transgression of Adam, and tho sin 
of all mon—a ‘connection which logos itself in the dim 
beginnings of naturo no legs than of history. Mere sup- 
positions however did not satisfy his mind; but carrying 
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out his system in all its logical consequences, and apply- 
ing a false interpretation to certain passages, he laid down 
the following rigid proposition as his doctrine: “ As all 
men have sinned in Adam, they are justly exposed to the 
vengeance of God because of this hereditary sin and guilt 
of sin.) 


“) Pelag. lib, 1. do lib. arb. in Aug. de peoee. orig. c. 13.: 
Omne bonum ac malum, quo vel laudabiles, vel vituperabiles 
sumes, non nobiscum oritur, sed agitur a nobis: capaces 
cnim utriusque rei, non plent nascimur, et ut sine virtute 
ita et sine yitio procreamur, atque ante actionem proprie 
voluntatis id solum in homine est, quod Deus condidit; he 
even admits the prepondorance of good in man, when he 
(according to Auguat. de nat. ot gr. c. 21.) speaks of a naturalis 
quedam sanctitas, which dwells in man, and keeps watch in 
the castle of the soul over good and evil,and by which he means 
conscience. Comp. Juliun (quoted by August. in Op, imp. i. 
105.): Illud quod esse peccatum ratio demonstrat, inveniri 
nequit in seminibus. 122.: Nemo naturaliter malus est: sed 
quicunque reus est, moribus, non exordiis accusatur. Other 
passages will be found in Miinscher ed. by von Coélln, i. p. 375 
ss- Comp. Wiggors, p. 91 ss. Augustine himself protested 
against the expression peccatum nature, or peccatum naturalo, 
which tho Pelagians imputed to him, and always returned to the 
use of the phrase poccatum originale, The Polagians considered 
bodily death not as tho effect of the first sin, but as a physical 
nocessity, though Pelagius himself conceded at the synod of 
Diospolis, that the death of Adam was a punishment inflicted 
upon him, but only upon Aim. Aug. do nat, et gr. 21. (c. 19.) 
Op, inp. 1. 67, vi. 27. 30. 

®) A list of the works written against the Pelagians will bo 
found in Mimscher ed. by von Colln, p. 373, The passages 
bearing on this quostion, which can be understood howover, 
only in their own connection, aro also given there, p. 377 ss. 
Wiggers, p. 99 ss, On Augustine's interpretation of Rom. ,¥. 
12, (in quo omnes peccaverunt, Vulg.) sce Op. imp. ii, 47°88. 66, 
contra duas Epp. Pel. iv. 7. (c. 4.); Julian on the other hand, 
gives the following explanation: tm quo omnes peccaverunt 
nihil aliud indicat, quam: quia omnes peccayorunt, Augustine's 

| 
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exposition was confirmod by tho synod of Carthage (a, p. 418.) 
Comp. Miinscher von CdlIn, p. 881, 882, But it would bea 
great mistake to ascribe the wholo theory of Augustine to this 
exegetical error; vory different causcs gavo riso to that 
theory, viz. 1. Ifis own disposition, moulded by tho re- 
markable events in the history of his oxternal and internal 
lifo; 2, perhaps some remnants of his former Manichman no- 
tions, of which he might be unconscious himsolf, ¢. g. that of 
tho defiling clement of the concupiscentia, libido in the act of 
generation; 3. his realistic modo of thinking, which Jed him to 
confound the abstract with the conercte, and to consider the in- 
dividual as a transitory and perishing part of the whole (massa 
perditionis.) In connection with this mode of thinking another 
cause might be, 4. his notions of the church ag a living organ- 
ism, and of the offects of infant baptism; 5. the opposition 
which he was compelled to make to Pelagianism, which threat- 
ened to destroy the true nature of Christianity. Thus, accord- 
ding to Augustine, not only was physical death a punishment 
inflicted upon Adam and all his posterity, but he looked upon 
original sin itself as being in some sense & punishnent of the 
first transgression, though it was also a real sin (God punishes 
sin by sin), and can therofore be imputed to every individual. 
But it is on this very point, viz. tho imputation of original sin, 
that his views differed from all former opinions however strict 
they were, He endeavoured to clear himself from tho charge of 
Manichasism (in opposition to Julian) by designating sin not a 
substance, buta vitium, alanguor; he even charged his opponont 
with Manicheism.—Respecting his views of the insignificant 
remnant (lincamenta oxtrema) of the Divino image loft in man, 
and of the virtues of pagans, sce Wiggors, p. 119. note. 


8 112. 


SECOND POINT OF CONTROVERSY. 
Liberty and Grace. 


Pelagius admitted, that man in his moral offorts stands 
in need of the Divine aid, and therefore spoke of the 
grace of God as assisting the imperfoctions of man by a 
variety of ineans.') He supposed however that this 
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grace of God is something external, and added to the 
efforts put forth by the free will of man; it must there- 
fore be deserved by virtuous inclinations?) Augustine 
on the other hand looked upon it as the ercative princi- 
’ ple of life, which produces out of itsolf the liberty of the 
will, which is entirely lost in the natural man. In the 
power of the natural man to choose between good and 
evil, to which great importance was attached by Pelagius, 
as well as by the earlier church, ho saw only a liberty 
to do evil, since the regenerate man alone can will 
good.) 


“) Pelagius made a distinction between having the power 
(posse), having the will (velle), and being (esse), and referred 
the first to God, the second to man, and the third, which in. 
cludes also actions (effoctus), both to God and to man, de lib, 
arb. (Aug. de gratia Christi c. 4.) But man owes to God, that 
he can will, c. 18.: Habemus autem possibilitatem a Deo insi- 
tam, yelut quandam, ut ita dicam, radicem fructiferam atque 
fecundam ete. The freedom of the will is common to Jews, 
Gentiles, and Christians; grace, according to Pelagius himself, 
bolongs oxclusively to Christianity. Polagius also rejected the 
proposition of Celestius, “ gratiam Dei non ad singulos actus 
davi.” 

@) Pelagius considered as means of grace especially the doc- 
tring (as the manifestation of tho Divino will), the promises, and 
trials (to which belong the wiles of Satan); but Julian strongly 
denied, that the will of man is thus built up by them (fabrice- 
tur, condatur); ho sces in them nothing but an adjutorium of 
the undisturbed free will, Comp. Aug. de grat. Chr. c. 8. Op. 
imp. i. 94. 95. 

@) Augustine on the contrary maintains, non lego atquo doc- 
trina insonante forinsecus, sed ‘interna et occulta, mirabili ac 
ineffabili potestate oporari Deum in cordibus hominum non solum 
yeras revelationcs, sed bonas etiam voluntates (de grat, Chr, 24.) 
He recognizes in the grace of God an inspiratio dilectionis*and 
considers it as the source of every thing. Nolentem prevenit, 
ut velit, volentem subsequitur, ne frustra velit. Hnchir. o. 32.— 
He understands by freedom to be free from sin, that state of 
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mind in which it is no longer necessary to choose between good 
and evil. The same view is expressod in his treatise de civil. 
Dei xiy, 11. which was not a controversial writing: Arbitrium 
igitur voluntatis tune est vere liborum, cum vitiis poccatisque 
non servit. Tale datum osta Deo: quod amissum proprio vitio, 
nisi a quo pari potuit, reddi non potest. Unde Voritas dicit : 
St vos Filius liberavit, tunc veretiberi eritis. Idque ipsum est 
autem, ac si dicoret: si vos Filius salyos focerit, tune vore salyi 
eritis. Inde quippe liberator, unde salvator. comp, contra duas 
opp. Pel. i. 2. The freedom of the will is greater in proportion 
as the will itself isin a state of health; its state of health de- 
pends on its subjection to the Divine mercy and grace, Contra 
Jul, ¢. 8, he calls the human will seryum propriz voluntatis ar- 
bitrium.—Such expressions were so much misused by the monks 
of Adrumetum (about the year 426.) that Augustine himsclf was 
compelled to oppose them (especially in his treatise do correp- 
tione et gratia) ; on the whole he himself frequently appealed 
from a practical point of viow to the will of man (see tho 
noxt §,) 


§ 113. 
THIRD POINT OF CONTROVERSY, 
Predestination. 


We havo already seen that Augustine hold tho doctrine 
of hereditary depravity, the guilt of which man has hin- 
self incurred, and from which no human power, nor hu- 
man volition can dolivor, but those alono will be saved 
to whom the graco of God is imparted. From these 
promises it would necessarily follow, thal God, in conso- 
quence of an eternal decroo, and without any roferenco to 
the future conduct of man, has clocted somo out of the 
corrupt mass to become vessols of his mercy (vasa mise- 
ricordias,) and loft tho rest as vossols of his wrath (vasa 
ire,) to bear the just congoquencos of their sins, Au- 

ustine called the former predestinatio, the latter reproba- 
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ito, and thus evaded the necossity of directly asserting 
the doctrine of a predestination to ovil (pradestinatio 
duplex.)@) Onthe whole, he endeavoured to soften the 
harshness of his theory by practical cautions.@:) But the 
doctrine in question became to many a stone of stumbling, 
which orthodox theologians themsclves (especially those 
of the Greek church) endeavoured by every possible 
moans to remove.@) This prepared the way for those 
vague and unfounded schemes to which Semipelagianism 
(sce the following scction) gave rise. 


®) De Prod. Sanctorum 37. (c. 18.): Elegit nos Deus in 
Christo ante mundi constitutionem, preedestinans nos in adop- 
tionem filiorum: non quia per nos sancti et immaculati futuri 
cramus, sed elegit pradestinavitque ut essemus. Fecit autem 
hoc secundum placitum voluntatis sua, ut nemo de sua, sed de 
illius erga so voluntate glorietur etc. In support of bis views he 
appealed to Eph, i.4. 11. and Rom, ix., and spoke of a certus nu- 
merus electorum, neque augendus, neque minuendus, de corrept. et 
gr. 389. (c. 13,)—He refutes the objections of the understanding 
by quoting Rom. ix. 20, and adducing oxamples from sacrod. his- 
tory. Even in this life worldly goods, health, beauty, physical 
and intellectual powers, aro distributed unequally, and not al- 
ways in accordance with our views of morit. ibid. 19. ¢. 8. Christ 
himself was predestinated to be the Son of God. de pred. 31, 
(c. 15.) 

®) Do dono persev. 57. (0, 22.): Preedestinatio non ita poptlis 
predicanda est, ut apud imperitam vel tardioris intelligentia 
multitudinem redargui quodammodo ipsa sua preedicatione vi- 
deatur ; sicut redargui videtur et prescientia Dei (quam certe 
negare non possunt) si dicatur hominibus: “ Sive curatis, sive 
dormiatis, quod vos prescivit qui falli non potest, hoc eritis.” 
Dolosi autem vel imperiti medici est, etiam utile medicamentum 
sic alligare, ut aut non prosit, aut obsit. Sod dicendum est: 
« Sic currite, ut comprehendatis, atque ut ipso cursu vestro itd 
vos esse precognitos noveritis, ut logitime curroretis,” et si quo 
alio modo Dei prascicntia pradicari potest, ut hominis segnitia 
repellatur. 59 :...de ipso autem cursw vestro bono rectoque con- 
discite vos ad preedestinationem divine gratic pertinere. 

x 
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G) Notwithstanding the condemnation of Polagius at the synod 
of Ephesus, tho system of Augustine did not exert any influence 
upon tho theology of the castern church, Zheodore of Mop- 
suestia wrote (against the advocates of Augustiniym): mgs rovg 
réyourees Quaes nel ob yuan ares rods dyYedroug 5 books Photii Bibl. 
Cod. 177. (somo Latin fragments of which are preserved by Mar. 
Mercator od. Baluz.) Fritzsche, p. 107 ss. (on the quostion 
whother it was directed against Jorome, or against Augustine ? 
soe Fritzsche 1. ¢, p. 109. and Neandcr, Kirchengeschichte ii. p. 
1360. G1.) TLheodoret, Chrysostom, Isidore of Pelusium and 
others continued to follow the carlier course of dogmatic theo- 


logy. Sce tho passages in Miinscher von Calln i. p. 408—~10. 
and comp. § 108. 


8 114. 
SUMIPELAGIANISM AND TILE LATER FATUERS OF TIT CIURCI. 


Geffhen, J., historia Semipelagianismi antiquissima, G&tt. 1826, 4. TWig- 
gers, da Joh, Cassiano Masgsiliensi, qui Semipelagianismi auctor vulge 
perhibetur. Commentt, ii. Rost. 1824. 25. 4.5; by the same: Versuch 
einor pragmat, Darstellung des Augustinismus und Pelagianismus. Vol. 
ii, Neander, Denkwiirdigkeiten, vol. iil. p, 92 ss. 


In opposition both to the oxtromo Augustinians (Pro- 
dostinarians, )C) and to Augustinism itsolf, anew system 
dovoloped itself, upon which Monachism undoubtedly 
oxertod a considorable influence, as its vory principles are 
ossontially Polagian, but which owod its origin likewise 
to a moro healthy practico-moral toudeney. Its advo- 
eates endeavoured to pursuo a middle course between the 
two extromos, viz. Polagianism aud Augustinism, and to 
satisfy the moral, ag woll as the coligions wants of the 
age, by the partial adoption of tho premiscs of both sys- 
tems, without carrying thom out in all their logical con- 
sequencos.?) Tho leader of tho Gallican thoologians 
(Massiliensos) who propoundod this new system, after. 
wards callod Semipelagianism, was John Cassian, a disci- 
ple of Chrysostom,®) whom Prosper of Aquitania and 
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others combated.4) He was followed by Faustus, bishop 
of Lhegium,s., who gained the victory over Lucidus, a 
Hyper-Augustinian presbyicr, at the Synod of Arles 
(a. p. 475.) For the space of some 80 or 40 years So- 
mipclagianism continued to be the prevailing form of 
doctrine in Gaul,() till it met with new opposition on 
the part of Avitus of Vienne) Cesar of Arelate,@) Ful- 
gentius of Ruspe®) and others, After a variety of pro- 
ceedings Augustinism gained afirm footing even in Gaul, 
by means of the Synods of Arausio (Orange) and Va- 
lencia (A.D. 529.), but with the important restriction that 
tho doctrine of predestination to evil was not adopted.) 
Boniface IT., bishop of Rome, in consequence of the mea- 
sures adopted by his predecessors, confirmed these doci- 
sions (a. D. 580.)01) Gregory the Great transmitied 
to subsequent ages the milder aspect of the Augustinian doc- 
trine, which has regard to practical Christianity, rather than 
to speculation.””22) 


) In speaking of Predestinarians, we might refer to the 
monks df Adrumectum in the province of Byzacene, in North 
Africa, and to Lucidus, mentioned below, who taught the doc- 
trine of a predestinatio duplox, but it is satisfactorily proved, 
that (historically) “ @ sect, or even a separate party of Predes- 
tinarians who dissented from Augustine, never existed” (as was 
formerly erroncously supposed.) Comp. Wiggers, ii. p, 329 ss. 
347. This error was spread by J. Sirmond, historia preedosti- 
natiana, Opp. T. iv. p. 267 ss. and by the work edited by him 
under the title Predestinatus, in which the pracdest. heresis is 
mentioned as the ninetieth in the order of heresics (reprinted 
in Gallandii Bibl x.) Comp. also Walch, Ilistoric der Ketzorei 
v. p. 218 88. Noander, Kirchengeschichte ii 3. p. 1339 ss. 

®) According to the reports made by Prosper and Hilary, 
scil, Prospori (428. 29.) to Augustine (in Wiggers p. 153, Miin- 
scher od. by von Célln, i. p. 411.) the treatise of Augustine 
entitled do correptione et gratia, had excited some*¢bmmotion 
among the Gallican theologians and monks, in ¢onsequence of 
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which he wrote tho further treatises de pred. sanctoram, and 
de dono persevorantie, Though these Gallican theologians 
differed in some particulars from Cassian (sco Wiggors p. L81.), 
yet there was a considorable agreement betwoon their doctrine 
and his, Comp. also Neander, p. 1513 as. 

®) Comp. above § 82. note 21, Of his collationes the thir- 
teenth is the most important. Prospor complains of his synere- 
tism contra collatorem, c. 5; Illi (Peclagiani) in omnibus justis 
hominum oporibus liberae voluntatis tuentur oxerdia, nos bona- 
rum cogitationum ex Deo serfper credimus prodire principia, 
tu informe nescio quid tertium reperisti.—This tertdum consist~ 
ed in the following particulars: a, Cassian, who detested the 
profano opinio and impietas Pelagii (soe Wiggors, ii, p. 19. 20-) 
regarded the natural man neither as morally healthy (as Pela- 
gius did), nor as morally dead (like Augustine), but as discased 
and morally woakened (dubitari non potest, inesse quidem 
omnia anima naturaliter virtutum semina bencficio creatoris 
inserta, sod nisi hace opitulatione Dei fuerint excitata, ad incre- 
mentum perfectionis non poterunt pervenire, (Coll. xiii. 12.) 
b. Ie insisted so mueh more than Pelagius on tho nocossity and 
spiritual nature of Divine grace (Coll. xiii. 3), that he evon ven- 
tured to assert, that mon are sometimes drawn to salvation 
" against their will (monnunquam etiam inviti trahimur,sad salu- 
tem.) Comp. Instit. con. xii. 18. Wiggors, p. 85. Butin op- 
position to Augustine he rostricted only to a few (¢. g. Matthew 
and Paul), what the latter would extend to all, and appoaled 
to the example of Zaccheus, Cornclius the centurion, tho thiof 
on the crogs, and others, in proof of his opinion. Jn gonoral he 
ascribed the ascensus to God, as well as the desconsus to carth- 
ly things to the froe will of man, and lovked upon graco as 
rather cooperans, though he does not oxpress himself vory dis. 
tinotly. Only wo must take care not to refor all the meriisof the 
saints to God, so as to leave to human nature nothing but what 
is bad. ¢. He understood the atonement of Christ in a more 
general senso, and thus rejected the doctrine of predestination 
(in the sense of Augustine and the hypor-Augustinians,) The 
assertion that God would save only a fow, appeared to him an 
ingens sacrilegium (Coll, xiii. 7.) An outline of his complete 

system is given by Wiggors, p. 47—136, 
@) Augustine himself combated Semipelagianism in * the 
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above works. Wiggers gives a sketch of the controversy be- 
tween Prosper on the one hand, and Cagsian and the Semipela- 
Sians on the othor, p. 136 ss. : 

©) [oe first presided over the monastcry of Lerinum, which 
was for some time tho chief scat of Semipelagianism, On 
Pincentius Lerinensis comp. Wiggers p. 208 ss.; on Faustus 
and his doctrine, ibid. p. 224 as. 235 ss. Respecting the doc- 
trino of original sin the views of Faustus come nearer to Augus- 
tine’s notions than those of Gassian; on the other hand, his 
ideas of the nature of grace are legs spiritual than those of the 
latter; comp. Wiggers p. 287.—But he bestows more attention 
upon the doctrine of predestination. We decidedly rojects the 
doctrine of unconditional election by making a difference be- 
tween predetermination and foreknowledge, the former of which 
is indopendent of the lattor; de grat. ot lib, arbitrio i. Wiggers 
p. 279 ss. Faustus uses e. g. the following arguments which 
savour strongly of anthropomorphism: When I accidentally 
cast my eyes upon a vicious action, it does not follow that I 
am guilty of it, because I-have seen it, Thus God foresees 
adultery, without exciting man to impurity ; he foresees murder, 
without oxciting in man the desire for its commission, etc., 
Wiggers p. 282. 83, In speaking of the doctrine of uncondi- 
tional predestination, as propounded by his opponent Lucidus, 
he used the strongest terms: lex fatalis, decrotum fatalo, ‘fata- 
lis constitutio, originalis definitio vel fatalis, and looked upon it 
as something heathenish; Wiggors p. 815. He believed in 
univorsal atonement. 

©) Comp. Gonnadius Massiliensis and Ennodius Ticinensis in 
Wiggers p. 350 ss, A summary view of the Sernipelagian doc- 
trine in general, and its relation to both Augustinism and Pela- 
gianism is given in the form of a table by Wiggers p. 859—64. 

) Wiggers p. 368. 

®) Wiggers p. 369. concerning his book: de gratia ot lib. 
arbitrio. 

) Wiggers p. 369 ss. Fulgentius carrying the doctrine of 
imputation still farther than Augustine, consigned to overlast- 
ing fire not only thoso infants that are really born, but died bo- 
foro baptism, but also the immature foetus; de fide ad Petrum 
c. 80. quoted by Wiggers p. 376, But in reference to predes- 
tination, ho endeavoured carefully to avoid all oxaggorations 
which might giye offence to Christian foolings (Neandor Kir 
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chengesch. p. 1354.) After the interference of the monks of 
Adrumentum ho expressly blamed those who assorted the 
doctrine of predestination to evil, though he maintained himself 
a predest. duplex (although in a difforent sense); Noandor. c. 
p, 1357, Grace is in his opinion pravenicns, as well as comi- 
tans and subsequens. (lp. ad Theodorum de conversione a 
seculo, quoted by Wiggors p, 886.) 

0) Mansi T. viii. p. 711 ss. Aug, Opp. T. x. part ti, Ap- 
pond. p. 157 ss. Wiggers p. 430. Miinscher ed, by von Colln 
p- 417, The conclusion is the most important part: Aliquos 
vero ad malum divina potestate pradestinatos esse nonsolum non 
credimus, sed etiamsi sunt qui tantum malum eredere volint, 
cum omni detestatione illis anathema dicimus. On the synod of 
Valencia see Mansi viii, 723 ss, App. p. 162, 

1.) Among the earlier popes Celestine and Gelasius I. con- 
demned Semipelagianism ; J/ormisdas, on the contrary, pro- 
nounced a very mild judgment in opposition to the Scythian 
monks, without however denying the doctrine of Augustine. 
Seo Bonifacti TI. Epist. ad Casarium given by Mansi T. viii. p. 
735. and App. 161 ss. 

2) Comp, Neander, Kirchongesch. iii, p. 287. Wiggors de 
Gregorio M, cjusque placitis anthropologicis, Rost, 1838, 


It is worthy of notice that in this protracted controversy the objeotive aspeot 

* of anthropology was far more developed than the subjective. The doo- 
trine of the conditions of salvation still remains in an imporfeot state, as 
may be seen ¢. g. from the indefinite manner in which tho terms justifi. 
care and justificatio ( == jusium facere, see Wiggors p. 880) were usod, 
and from the want of proper definitions of tho nature of faith, Wiggers 
therefore justly closes his account of this controversy by saying: «* A 
more profound evanination af the nature of fuith would even then 
have given a very different appcurance ta Christian anthropology.” It 
should futher be observed, that the Augustinian doctrine of pre. 
destination rested firmly on his views of original sin. Adam was freo 
before the fall, and predestination accordingly had no power ovor 
him, though God foreknew his transgression. (Aug. de civ. Dei xii, 
21.) Later thoologians extended predestination even to Adam, and 
thus completed the doctrine of predestination in a speculative point of 
view. Tho Reformation finished the work which Augustine left incom. 
plete; the Lautherans, by developing the doctrine of faith and justification, 
the Calvinists, by developing that of absolute predestination, On the 
other hand, the Roman catholic church either placed itself in opposition 
to its own Father (the council of Trent and the Jesuits), or did not ge 
beyond the dovtrine propounded by him (the Jansenisty.) 


SECOND CLASS. 


ECOLESIASTICAL DOCTRINES WHICII I[AVE EITHER NO 
OONNECTION, OR BUT A REMOTE ONE, WITII 
THE HERESIES OF THE AGE, 


4 


§ 115. 


TE opinions respecting fundamental doctrines which 
had been matured by controversy, oxcrtcd more or less 
influence upon the developement of others. Thus tho 
further theological definitions rospecting tho nature and 
attributes. of God, creation, etc. are influenced by the 
views on tho Trinity; those which relate to the atone- 
mont of Christ, and the significance of the Lord’s Supper, 
stand in connection with the notions concerning the na- 
ture of Christ ; those respecting baptism and the sacra- 
mounts as moans of grace aro connected with anthropolo- 
logical definitions; and, lastly, tho dovelopemont of 
eschatology is influonced by all the other doctrinos to- 
gother. Evon tho more genoral definitions concerning 
the nature of Christianity, the canon and its rolation to 
tradition, etc. are in some way or other connected with 
cortain fundamental principles. 


Nevortholess we are justified in treating of these doctrines 
goparatcly, inasmuch as in some respects at least, they are not 
affected. by the contests, and present thomselves rather as a con- 
tinuation of formor dofinitions. 


"8146. 


THE IDEA OF RELIGION AND REVELATION. 


Though tho thoologians of tho present poriod did nol 
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believe in the possibility of an abstract religion, as distinct 
from its positive manifestation, yet we incot*in tho writ- 
ings of Lactantius witl a more precise definition of the 
word: religion, which was borrowed from the Latin. 
Ho applies the term in question not only to the external 
form of worship (as Tortullian had done before him), 
but to tho union and fellowship of men with God, which 
he regards as an affair purely human.@) Faith in rove- 
lation was requircd ag a necessary condition, () 


“) Lact. Inst. iv. 28: Hac enim conditione gignimur, ut ge- 
neranti nos Deo justa ct debita obsequia prebeamus, hune so- 
lum noverimus, hune sequamur. loc vinculo pietatis obstrictt 
Deo et religatt swmus, unde ipsa religio nomen accepit, non, wt 
Cicero interpretatus est, arelegendo. Comp. iii, 10: Summum 
igitur bonum hominis in sola religionc est; nam cetera, otiam 
que putantur esse homini propria, in cctoris quoque animalibus 
reperiuntur. 11: Constat igitur totius humani goneris consonsu 
religionom suscipi oportere, Ile comparod it with saptentia 
(iv. 4.) from which itis not to be separated, By sapicntia ho 
understands the knowledge, by religio the worship of God. 
‘God is the source of both. The one without the othor loads to 
such errors, a8 paganism represonts on the one hand in the un- 
believing philosophers (the apostate and disinherited sons), and 
on the othor in the superstitious multitudes (the run-away 
slavos.) .dugustine follows the terminology of Tortullian; he 
opposes religion to fides or pictas, do poce. mor. ot rom, ii, 2. 
soo Baumgarten-Crusiug, ii. p. 751. and comp. Wéteseh, tiber don 
Religionsbegril der Alten, theologischo Studien und Kritikon, 
i, 3,4. Concerning the natwre of religion, and the question 
whether it principally consists in knowledge, or in the form o/' 
worship ? ox whether it consists in spiritual fellowship with 
God, see the controversy betweon Junomius and his oppononts 
in § 125. and Neander, Kirchengeschiclito, ii. 2, p. 857, 

®) On the nocessity of faith in rovolation in gonoral, soe Ru- 
fin. expos. fidei (in Fell’s edition of Cypr.) p. 18: Ut orgo in- 
telligentia tibi aditus patescat, recte primo omnium to credere 
profiteris ; quia nec nayem quis ingreditur et liquido ac pro- 
fando vitam committit elemento, nisi so prius crodat posse sal- 
yari, nec agricola somina sulcis obruit et fruges spargit in ter 
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ram, nisi crediderit venturos imbres, affuturum quoque solis te- 
porem, quibus terra confoia, segetem multiplicata fruge produ- 
cat, ac vontis spivantibus nutriat. Nihil denique est, quod in 
vita geri possit, si non credulitas ante prascesserit. Quid ergo 
mirum si accedentos ad Doum, ercdere nos piimo omnium pro- 
fitemur, cum sine hoc nee ipsa oxigi possit vita communis? Hoe 
autem ideirco in principiis premisimus, quia pagani nobis obji- 
core.solent, quod religio nostra, quia quasi rationibus deficit, in 
sola credendi persuasione consistat. cf. Aug. de utilitate cre- 
dendi c. 13: Recto igitur catholice discipling majestate insti- 
tutum est, ut accedentibus ad religionem fides persuadeatur ante 
omnia. He too shows, that without faith there can be no 
friendship even among men (¢. 10), no filial love and piety. 
Augustine knows of no other religion than positive Christianity, 
and. insists that reason should submit to it; for faith precedes 
the knowledge of reason, 1, ¢.c, 14: Deinde fateor, me jam 
Christo credidisse of in animum induxisse, id esse verum, quod. 
ille dixorit, stiamsi nulla rationo fulciatur. Reason would never 
have saved man from darkness and misery, nisi summus Deus 
populart quadam clementia divini intellectus auctoritatem usque 
ad ipsum corpus humanum declinaret atque submitteret, cujus 
non solum preceptis, sed etiam factis excitate anime redire in 
somotipsas et respicere patriam etiam sine disputationum con- 
cortatione potuissent......Mihi autem certum est, nusquam 
prorsus a Christi auctoritate discedere, non enim reperio valon- 
tiorom, contra Academ. 1. iii. c. 19. 20, Comp. do vera rel. ¢, 
5. de moribus occles. cath. ¢. 7: Quare deinceps nemo ox-me 
qusrat sontentiam moam, sed potius audiamus oracula nostras- 
que ratiunculas divinis submittamus affatibus. (We cannot but 
acknowledge that Angustine was tho most ingenious and clog 
quent advocate of Supranaturalism in its opposition to Ration- 
alism.) 


8114. 
APOLOGETICAL WBITINGS IN DIFENCE OF CITRISTIANITY. 


In proportion as the polemical tendency of the present 
period prevailed over the apologetical, the proofs for tho 
truthy and divinity of Christ’s religion lost originality, 
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and moxt writers wero satisfied with the mere repetition 
of former statemonts.“) The attacks of Porpyhry, Ju- 
lian the Apostate and others, however callod forth new 
efforts in defouce of Christianity ;@) the accusations of 
the heathen, whon Christianity was ostablished as the 
religion of the world upon tho ruins of tho Wostern cin- 
pire, induced Augustine to compose his apologetical troa- 
tiso de civitati Dei. 


%) Among the apologists previous to the apostasy of Julian, 
Arnobius (adversus gentes), and his argument a tuto, ii, 4, de- 
serve to be noticed: ... . nonne purior ratio est, cx duobus in- 
certis et in ambigua expectatione pendentibus id potius credore, 
quod aliquas spes ferat, quam omnino quod nullas? In illo 
enim periculi nihil est, si quod dicitur imminere cassum fiat et 
vacuum: in hoc damnum est maximum, i. e. salutis amissio, si 
cum tempus advencrit aperiatur non fuissc mendacium, Huse- 
bius of Caesarea likewise defended Christianity in his prap. 
and demonstr. evang. (§ 82, 1.); Athanasius Aéyos xara "BAAnvas, 
etc. . 

®) Eusebius lL. ¢., Theodorct, Augustine and others combated 
Porphyry; Eusebius also opposed Hiorocles in a soparate treatise. - 
Cyrill of Alexandria wrote 10 books against tho Emperor Julian, 
who charged Christianity with contradictions —The dialogue 
entitled Philopatris formorly ascribed to Lucian, may have boon 
composed under tho same emperor, see Noandor, Kirchongosch. 
ii. 1, p. 191, : 


g 11s. 
MIRACLES AND PROPTIIECY. 


Since tho Christians wero accustomed to appeal to 
miracles and” prophecies in support of tho truth of their 
religion, it was of importanee moro prociscly to dofine 
the idea of a miraclo. Augustine did this by dofining 
miracles as evonts which doviate not,.so much from the 
order of naturo in goveral, ag from that particular order 
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of nature which is known to us.@:) With regard to pro- 
phecics, many passages of the Old Tost. wore still ap- 
plicd to the Messiah, which had no reference to him, and 
the truly Messianic passages wore taken in a less com~- 
prehensive sense than historical interpretation requir- 
ed.) The apologists also appealed to Christ's prophecy 
respecting the destruction of Jerusalem, which had long 
sinco received its accomplishment, to the fate of the Jow- 
ish nation,@) and the similar judgment with which God 
had visited the Roman empire, and comparod these events 
with the triumphant spread of the gospel.4) And lastly, 
oven Augustine takes notico of tho Sibylline oracles, 
mentioned by Lactantius,) 


“) Aug, de utilitate cred. c. 16.: Miraculum yvoco, quidquid 
arduum aut insolitum supra spem vel facultatem mirantis appa- 
ret.—de civ. D. 1. xxi. c. 8: Omnia portenta contra naturam 
dicimus case, sed non sunt. Quomodo cst onim contra naturam 
quod Dei fit voluntate, quum voluntas tanti utique conditoris 
condite rei cujusque natura sit? Portentum ergo fit non con- 
tra naturam, sed contra QUEL CSE NOE NAEUTA ++. quamyis et ipsa 
que in rerum natura omnibus nota sunt non minus mira sint, 
essentque stupenda considerantibus cunctis, si solerent homincs 
mirari nisi rara—The nearer the canon of the Bible was brought 
to a conclusion, tho moro necessary it became to make a distinc- 
tion between the miracles related in Scripturo, as historically 
authenticated facts, and those miracles which were generally 
belioved still to take place in the church. Respecting faith in 
miracles in goneral, Augustine expressed himself very freoly, de 
civit. Dei xxi, c, 6, 7. (in reference to miraculous phenomena, 
but his languago is also applicable to other miraculous stories 
of the age): Nec ego volo tomere credi cuncta, que posui, ex- 
ceptis his, que ipse sum expertus. Cetora vero sic haboo, ut 
neque affirmanda, neque neganda decroverim. Comp. de util. 
ered. L ¢, de vera rel, 25, (Retract. ic. 13.) Concerning the mi- 
racles related in Scripturo themselves, it was of importance to 
distinguish tho miracles performed by Josus from those wrought 
by Apollonius of Tyana, to which Iicrocles and othors appealed. 
Augustine thorefore directed attention to the boncvolent design 
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of Christ’s mivaclos, by which thoy aro distinguished from those 
which are merely porformed for the purpose of gaining the ap- 
plause of men, (e, g. the atiompt to fly in the presence of an as- 
sombled multitude) de util. cred.1.c, Comp. Cyr. Alex. contra 
Juli Ls: tye 08, brs wy rev ‘WAAHve danrrdymena abPeovrnaiag xo.) aro~ 
Avg deroreiniler Adyog raj éxsivev regdesing rch yeroricarcay, Deelny cv xosvenvles 
yee ovdeuta, poor! mele andres, GAN’ od: weele moT® werd deriorov.—On tho 
view of Grogory the Groat respecting miracles sce Neander, 
Kirchongesch. iii. p, 294. 95. 

) Augustine gives a canon on this point, de civit. Dei. xvii. 
c. 16 ss. comp. xviii. 29 ss, and below § 122. note 4. 

(® Aug. de civ. D. iv. 34:...Et mune quod (Judei) per omnes 
fere terras gentesquo dispersi sunt, illius unius veri Dei provi- 
dentia est. Comp. xviii. c. 46. 

4) Arnob. ii, p. 44. 45.: Nonne vel hee saltem fidem vobis 
faciunt argumnenta credendi, quod jam per omnes terras in tam 
brevi temporis spatio immensi nominis hujus sacramenta diffusa 
sunt? quod nulla jam hatio ost tam barbari moris ct mansuctu- 
dinom nescions, que non ejus amore vorsa mollivorit asperitatem 
guam et in placidos sonsus adsumta tranquillitate migraverit ? 
Aug. civ. D. v. 25, 26, xviii. 50 :...inter horrendas persecutiones 
et varios cruciatus ac funera Martyrum predicatum est toto orbe 
cvangelium, contestanto Deo signis et ostontis ot variis virtuti- 
bus, ot Spiritus Sancti muneribus: ut populi gontium credentos 
in eum, qui pro corum redemtiono ocrucifixus est, Christiano 
amore yonerarontur sanguinom Martyrum, quom diabolico furore 
fudorunt ; ipsique reges, quorum legibus vastabatur Ecclesia, of 
nomini salubriter subdorentur, quod do terra crudcliter auferre 
conati sunt; et falsos deos inciporent persoqui, quorum causa 
cultores Dei veri fuerant antca persccuti, 

©) Lact. iy, 15, 26. Aug. do civ. Dei xyiii. 23, Cyrill. Alox. 
contra Juli. 1, But the cnemies of Christianity maintained 
evon in the times of Lactantius, non ogse illa carmina Sibyllina, 
sed a Christianis conficta atquo composita. 


8 119. 
SOURCESOF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE.—BIBLE AND TRADITION, 


During tho present poriod both tho Bible and tradition 
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wore regarded as the sources of Christian knowledge. ) 
The statement of Augustine, that he was induced. by the 
authority of tho church alone to believe in the gospel, only 
proves that he considered the believor, but not the Bible, 
to be depondent on that authority.@) In ccelesiastical 
controversios and clsowhere the Bible was appealed to as 
highest authority,@) and its perusal recommended to 


the people as the source of truth, and the book of 
books,(4) 


) Nihil aliud precipi volumus, quam quod Evangelistarum et 
Apostolorum fides et traditio incorrupta servat. Gratian in Cod. 
Theod. 1, xvi. Tit. vi. 1. 2. 

) Ady. Man. 5: Evangelio non crederem, nisi me ecclesia 
catholic: commoveret auctoritas. This passage is to be com- 
pared in its whole connection: see Liicke, Zeitschrift fiir evan- 
gel. Christon i. 1.4. Liicke justly rojects, ibid. p. 71., the ex- 
pedicnt adopted by older protestant theologians, e, g. Bucer 
and S, Bawngarten (Untersuchung theologischer Streitigkeiten, 
vol, iti. p. 48.) viz. to assign to the imporfect tense the significa- 
tion of the pluperfect “ according to the African dialect,” 

®) Athanasius contra gent. ip. 1. b.: abrdgaes wiv yde elow ai 
cutout noel Sebmvavoros yeamerd mpde rly rig damdelag arayyedtov— Chrys, 
contra Anomoos xi. Opp. i. p. 542, Aug. Doctr. christ. i. 37.: 
Titubabit fides, si soripturarum sacrarum yacillet snelonied: ib. 
ii, 9. and many other passages. 

) Aug. Ep. 187. (Opp. ii. p. 310.) : (Scriptura Sacra) oni 
(est) accessibilis, quamvis paucissimis penetrabilis. Ea, que 
aperte continet, quasi amicus familiaris sine fuco ad cor loquitur 
indoctorum atque doctorum.—de doctr. christ. ii. 42.: Quantum 
autem minorsest auri argenti vestisque copia, quam de Aigypto 
secum illo populus abstulit in comparatione divitiarum, que 
postea Hierosolyme consecutus est, que maxime in Salomone 
ostonduntur, tanta fit cuncta scientia, quae quidem est utilis, 
collecta de libris gentium, si divinarum scripturarum sciontiw 
comparotur. Nam quicquid homo extra didiccrit, si noxium est, 
ibi damnatuy, si utile est, ibi invenitur, It cum ibi quisque in- 
vonerit omnia, que utiliter alibi didicit, multo abundantius ibi 
inyeniet oa, quae nusquam omnino alibi, sed in Warum tantum- 
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modo Seripturarum mirabili altitudine et mirabili humilitate dis- 
cuntur. Comp. Theodorot, Protheoria in Psalm. Opp. T. i, p. 
602, Basilii M. Tlom. in Px. i. (Opp. i. p. 90.) Rudelbach | ¢. p. 
38. and Meander, gowichtvolle Augypriiche alter Kirchenlchrer 
tiber den allgomeinen und rechten Gebrauch der heil. Schrift, 
inhis kloinen Gelegonhcitsschriften Berlin 1839. p.155 ss. Chry- 
sostom however is far from making salvation dependent on the 
lotter of Scripture. In his opinion it would be much better, if 
we needed no Scripture at all, provided the grace ofGod wore 
as distinctly written upon our hearts, as the characters are upon 
the book. (Introduct. to tho homilics on Matth. Opp. T. vii. p. 
1. Comp. a passage of similar import in Irenaeus ili. 4. § 34, 1.) 


8 120. 


THE CANON. 


Ziiche, Uber den neutestamentlichen Kanon des Eusebius von Ciisarea. 
Berlin 1816. Spitéiler, Z. 7, Kvitische Untersuchung des 60" Jnodi. 
cfischen Kanons, Bremen 1777.—On the other side: Bickel, in the theo. 
logische Studien und Kritiken 1830, part 38, p, 591 ss. 


Tho moro firmly tho doctrino of tho church was esta- 
blishod, the ncaror the canon of the Sacred Scriptures, 
the principal parts of which had boon dotermined in tho 
times of Husebius,"!) was brought to its complotion. The 
synods of Laodicca,(*) of Hippo, and (tho third) of 
Carthage“) contributed to this result. The theologians 
of tho eastern church distinctly soparated tho later pro- 
ductions of tho Greco-jewish literature (i. e. the apocry- 
phal books, libri ecclesiastici,) from the canon of the Old 
Test. i. e. the literaturo of the [obrew nation, But al- 
though Rufinus@) and Jerome endeavoured to maintain 
the same distinction in the Latin chureli, it became tho 
general custom to follow Augustine in doing away with 
tho distinction betwoon the canonical and apocryphal 
books of tho Old Test, and in considering both as 
equal.) The canon of the Manichaans differed consi- 
devably from that of the Catholic church.) 
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GQ) Mus. h. e. iti, 25, adopts three classes, viz, juchoyoumern, dv 
riaryéuera, vou (whether and in how far the last two classes dif- 
fer, sco Liicke 1. c,)—To the first class belong the four gospels, 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of Paul (inclusive of the 
Kpistle to the Hobrews,) tho first Epistle of John, and the first 
ipistle of Peter; to the Antilegomena belong the Epistles of 
James, Jude, the second of Peter, and lastly, the second and 
third Epistles of John, With regard to the book of Revelation 
the opinions differ. The following are reckoned among the 
visa: Acta Pauli, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Apocalypse of 
Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the apostolical constitutions. 
The drove xo! dve064 rank below the vida. 

e) The Synod. of Laodicea was held about the middlo of the 
fourth century (between the years 360 and 364,) In tho 59th 
cation it was enacted, that no uncanonical book should be used 
in the churches, and in the 60th a list was given of the canoni- 
cal books, in Mansi ii. 574, In this list all the I[ebrew writings 
of the Old Testament are received, and the apocryphal books 
excluded (with the exception of the book of Baruch and the 
Epistle of Jeremiah.) The canon of the New Test. is the same 
as ours, except the book of Revelation, which however was con- 
sidored genuine in Egypt (by Athanasius and Cyrill.) But men- 
tion is mado of the seven Catholic Epistles, and the Epistle to 
the Hebrows ascribed to Paul.—For further particulars see the 
introductions to the New Test. 4 

@) 4, p, 898. and A. D. 897. These synods number the Apo- 
erypha of tho Old Test. among the canonical books, Comp. the 
36th canon Cone, Ilippon. in Mansi iii. 924, and Concil. Carth. 
11. c. 47, Mansi iii, 891. Innocent I. (a. v. 405.) and Gelasius I. 
(A. D. 494)(?) confirmed their decisions. 

4) Rufin. Expos. Symb. ( c.) p. 26: Sciendum tamen est, 
quod ct alii libri sunt, qui non catholici, sed ecclesiastici a ma- 
joribus appellati sunt, ut est Sapicntia Salomonis et alia Sapi- 
ontia, quae dicitur flit Syrach, qui liber apud Latinos hoc ipso 
generali vocabulo Ecclesiasticus appellatur...... Hjusdem. 
ordinis ost ibellus Tobin et Judith et Maccabzeorum libri. He 
places the Shephord of Ifermas on the samo footing with the 
Apocrypha of the Old Tost, and maintains that they might be 
road, but not quoted as authoritics, “ad auctoritatem ex his 
fidei confirmandam.” Comp. Hier. in Prologo galeato, quoted. 
by De Wette, Einleitung, i p. 45, 
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) Aug, de doetr, chr. ii, 8, and other passages quoted by De 
Weitte, L ¢ Comp. Miinscher Mandb. iii. p. 64 as. 

(6) Miinscher, 1c p. 91 88. Zrechsel, ber don Kanon, dio 
Kritik und Exegese der Manichifer. Bern. 1832, 8. The authon- 
ticity of the Old Tost., and the connoction between the Old and 
the New Testamonts was defended in opposition to the Mani. 
cheeans especially by Augustine de mor. cccles, cath. i, ¢. 27. do 
utilitate crodendi and clsowhere. 


g 121. 


INSPIRATION AND INTERPRETATION. 


[Davidson, S., Sacred Wermeneutics, p. 111—162,] On the literature 
comp, § 32, 


The writers of the presont period regarded inspiration 
as having reference cither spiritually to the doctrines, or 
mechanically to the lotter of Scripture. Not only were 
the contents of Holy Writ considered to be divincly in- 
spirod,@) but it was also thought a crimo evon to sup- 
pose tho possibility of chronological crrors, and histori- 
cal contradictions on tho part of the Sacred penmon.@) 
02 the other hand, their difforont peculiarities as mon 
“wero not overlooked, but mado uso of, in ordor to ox- 
plain the diversity of thoir mode of pereoption and 
style.@) Tho allegorical syste of interpretation 
gave way in the East to the sober granunatical mothod 
of the Antiochian school.4) In tho Wost, on the con- 
trary, some intimations of Augustino led to tho adoption 
of a fourfold sense of Seripture,-which was afterwards 
firmly established by the scholastic divinos of tho next 
period. () 

(.) This may be seen from certain goneral phrases which, liav-' 
ing originated in the preceding period, had now come into gono- 


ral use, such as e/a yeaod, xugranat yecal, Sebmvevora youpel, 
colestes litterm (Lact. Inst. iv. c. 22.), as well as tho simile of 
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tho lyre, (comp, § 32. 4.) which was applied in a somewhat 
different sonse by Chrys. hom. do Ighat. Opp. ii. p. 50-4. 

@) Kusebius of Cesarea says that it is Igaob xa) rposrig to as- 
sort that the sacred writers could have substituted one name 
for another, e.g. Abimelech for Achish (‘Ayyols.) Comment. in 
Ps, xxxiii. in Montfaucon coll. nov. 'T. i. p, 129. That Chry- 
sostom designates the words of the apostle not as such, but as 
words of the Holy Spirit, or of God (in Ev. Joh. hom, i. Opp. 
T. viii. p. 6. de Lazaro conc, 4. Opp. i. p. 755. and elsewhere), 
may partly be ascribed to his practico-rhetorical tendency, As 
ho calls the mouth of the prophets the mouth of God (in Act. 
App. hom. xix. Opp. T. ix. p. 159.), so Augustine (de consensu 
Evv. i. 85), compared the apostles with the hands which noted 
down that which Christ, the head, dictated. Thus he calls (in 
Conf. vii. 21.) the Sacred Scriptures venerabilem stilum 9 pir. 
S. He informs Jerome of his theory of inspiration in the fol- 
lowing manner (Ep. 82. Opp. ii. p. 143): Ego enim fateor ca- 
ritati tu, solis eis Scripturarum libris, qui jam canonici appel- 
lantur, didici hune timorem honoremque deferre, ut nullum 
eorum auctorem sc#bendo aliquid errasse firmissime credam. 
Ac si aliquid in cis offendero litteris, quod videatur contrarium 
veritati, nihil alind, quam velmendosum csso codicem, vel intor- 
pretem non assecutum esse, quod dictum est, vel mo minime in- 
telloxisse nonambigam. Alios autem ita logo, ut quantalibotsanc- 
titate doctrinaque preepolleant, non ideo verum putem, quia ipsi 
ita senserunt, sed quia mihi vel per ilos auctores canonicos, voF 
probabili ratione, quod a vero non abhorroat, persuadere po- 
tuerunt. Noverthcless he admits (ibid. p, 150.{ 24.) that the can- 
onical authority may be restricted, inasmuchpas in reference to 
the dispute between Paul and Peter, he places the former above 
the latter. Comp. de civ. Dei xviii, 41: Denique auctores 
nosivi, in quibus non frustra sacrarum litterarum figitur cb ter- 
minatur canon, absit ut inter se aliqua ratione dissengiant. 
Unde non immerito, cum illa scriberent, eis Deum vel per cos 
locutum, non pauci in scholis atque gymnasiis litigiosis dispu- 
tationibus garruli, sed in agris atque in urbibus cum doctis 
atque indoctis tot tantique populi erediderunt. His opinion 
concerning the miraculous origin of the Septuagint version ac- 
cords with that of the earlier Fathers, ibid. c. 42—44, where he 
attributes (as many Iyperlutherans afterwards did in reference 
to the Luthoran translation) the defects of that wanslation to a 

¥ 
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kind of inspiration which had rogard to the circumstances of 
the times, But this odd notion does not exclude the noble 
idoa of arevelation which continues to manifest itsclf—an idea 
which is above tho narrow adheronce to the Icticr, and forms 
the basis of his beliof in tradition.—-Similar views probably in~ 
duced Gregory the Great to say in reference to the researches 
of learned men relative to the author of the book of Job, that 
it was not necessary to know the pen with which the King of 
Kings had written his royal lotter, but that it sufficed to have 
a full conviction of its Diyine contents. Thus he assigns, on tho 
one hand, the authorship of this book to the Holy Spirit, while 
on the other he leaves open all discussions concerning tho 
human instruments—discussions which were greatly dreaded 
in later times. Gregory the Great Moral. in Job. pref. c. 1. § 2 

) Thus Theodore of Mopsuestia, who went perhaps farthor 
than any other writer, assumed different degrees of inspiration. 
Heo ascribed to Solomon not the gift of prophecy, but only that 
of wisdom, and judged of the book of Job and the Song 
of Solomon, only from the human point of view. Jence the 
fifth ecumenical synod found fault with him on this very ac- 
count. Mansiix. 223. But Chrysostom, and also Jerome, ad- 
mitted human peculiarities, the onc in reference to tho gospels 
(Hom. i, in Matth ), the other with respect to tho apostle Paul 
(on Gal, v. 12.) ; comp. Neander, Kirchengesch. i. 2. p, 751. 
Basil the Great says respecting the prophets (in the com- 
mentary on Isaiah commonly axcribed to him, Opp. T. i. p. 
379, ed. Bon.): “ As it ig not every substance which is 
fitted to reflect images, but only such as possess a cortain 
smoothness and transparency, so tho offective power of the 
Spirit is not visible in all souls, but only in such as aro neither 
perverso nor distorted,” (Rudelbach p. 28.) Augustine (do 
consensu evang. ii, 12.) asserts, that the evangelists had written 
ut qmisque meminerat, ut cuique cordi erat, vel brevius vel 
prolixius ; but ho is careful not to be misunderstood, lib, i. o. 2: 
Quamvis singuli suum quondam narrandi ordinem tenuisse 
videantur, non tamen unusquisque sorum velut alterius ignaras 
voluissc scribore reperitur, vol ignorata preetormisisse, qua 
gcripsisse aliug inyenitur: sed sicut unicuique inspiratum ost, 
non superfluam cooperationem sui laboris adjunxit.-Concerning 
Grogory of Nazianzum, comp. Orat. ii, 105, p. 60. See Ullmann 
p- 305. note. Epiphanius opposed very decidedly the notions 
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derived from the old warm) (comp. § 82.) according to which 
the inspired writers were entirely passive, and supposed that the 
prophets enjoyed a clear perception of the Divine, a calm dis- 
position of mind, ete. Comp. her. 48, ¢. 3. and Jerome Pram, 
in Nahum, in [labacuc ct in Josaiam: Neque vero ut Monta- 
nus cum insanis fominis somniat, Prophets in exstasi sunt lo- 
cuti, ut nescirent, quid loquerentur, et quum alios crudirent, 
ipsi ignorarent, quod dicerent. “Chough Jerome allows that 
human (¢. g. grammatical) faults might have occurred, yet he 
guards himself against any dangerous inferences which might 
be drawn from his premises (Comment. in ep. ad Ephes. lib. ii, 
ad cap, iti, 1); Nos quotiescunque solecismos aut tale quid an- 
notamus, non Apostolum pulsamus, ut malevoli criminantur, sed 
magis Apostoli assortores sumus, ete. According to him the 
Divine power of the word itself destroyed these apparent ble- 
mishes, or caused believers to overlook them. “ The opinion 
of these theologians manifestly was, that the external phenomena 
do not preclude the reality of the highest effects of Divine grace.” 
Rudelbach, p. 42. 

(*) Theodoret, who may be considered as the representative 
of this tendency, rejects both the false allegorical, and tho 
merely historical systems of interpretation. Protheoria in 
Psalmos (ed Schulze) T. i, p. 608. in Rudelbach, p. 86. (He 
calls the latter a Jewish rathor than Christian interpretation.) 
Comp. Minter uber die antiochen. Schule, 1. ¢, and Neander 
Kirchengesch. ii. 2, p. 748 ss, 

() Tt is remarkable that Augustine, on*the one hand, under- 
stands all biblical narratives in their strictly historical, literal 
sense, and, on the other, leaves ample scop#for allegorical in- 
terprotation. Thus ho'takes much pains, de civ. Dei xv. 27. 
to defend tho narrative of the ark of Noah against mathemati- 
cal and physical objections (he even supposes a miracle by 
which carnivorous animals were changed into herbivoxous), 
novertholess he thinks that all this had happened only ad pre- 
figurandam ecclesiam, and represents the clean and unclean 
animals as types of Judaism and Paganism, etc. [Comp. also 
Davidson, 1, c. p. 188. where another specimen is given.] The 
passago de genes. ad litter. ab init.: In libris autem omnibus 
ganctis intueri oportot, que ibi eterna intimentur, que facta 
narrentur, que futura pronuntiontur, que agenda precipiantur, 
has given rise to the doctrine of a fourfold sense of Scripture ; 
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comp. with it do util. ered. 3: omnis igitur seriptura, qua tes 
tamentum votus vocatur, diligenicr cam nosse cupientibus qua- 
dvifariam traditur, secundum historiam, secundum evtiologiam, 
secundum analogiam, secundum allegoriam; tho further exposi- 
tion of his viows is given ibid. [Devidson, 1. ¢. p. 137.] According 
to Augustincsoven thingsarenocesgary tothe right interpretation 
of Scripture, doctx. christ. ii, 7: timor, pietas, setentia, fortitu- 
do, consilium, purgatio cordis, sapientia, Bui he who will per- 
fectly interpret an author, must be animated by love to him, de 
util, ered. 6; Agendum enim tecum prius ost, ut auctores ipsos 
non oderis, dcinde ut ames, ct hoc agendum quovis alio modo 
potius, quam exponendis eorum sentontiis et literis. Proptorea 
quia si Virgilium odissemus, imo si non cum priusquam intel- 
_ lectus essct, majorum nostrum commendatione diligeremus, nun- 
quam nobis satisierct do illis cjus questionibus innumerabilibus, 
quibus grammatici agitari et perturbari solent, nee audiromus 
libentor, qui cum cjus laude illas oxpediret, sed ci fayeremus, 
quipor cas illum errasse ac delirasyo conaretur ostendore. Nune 
vero cum eas multi ac varie pro suo quisque captiu aporire von- 
ontur, his potissimum plauditur, por quorum oxpositionem mo- 
lior invenitur potta, qui non solum nihil poceasso, sed nihil non 
laudabilitor cecinisse ab cis etiam qui illum non initelligunt, cre- 
ditur......Quantum erat ut similom benevyolontiam prasboromus 
eis, per quos locutum caso spiritum sanctum tam diuturna votus~ 
tato firmatum, ost ? 


§ 122, 
TRADITION AND THE CONTINUANCL OF INSPIRATION, 


The belicf in the inspiration of the Scriptures ueither 
excluded faith in existing tradition, nor in a continuance 
of inspiration. Not only passing visions, by which pious 
individuals received Divine instructions and diselo- 
sures,¢) were comparod to tho rovolations rocordod in 
Scripture, but still more the continuod inspiration which 
the Fathers enjoyed when assembled in council.2:) In 
course of time it became necessary to lay down certain 
rules by which io judgo of ecelosiastical tradition de- 
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veloping itself on its own historical foundation in order 
to prevent possible abuses. Such rules were drawn up 
by Vincentius Lerinensis, who laid down the three cri- 
toria of antiquitas (voluntas), universitas, and consensio, 
as marks of truco ceclesiastical tradition.) 


Comp. Minscher Handbuch, iii. p. 100: “ Such ewalted views 
on inspiration cannot appear strange to us, since they existed 
in an age when Christians believed and recorded numerous Di- 
vine revelations and inspirations sitll granted to holy men, and 
especially to monks.” Such revelations of cose were supposed 
not to be contradictory either to Scripture, or to the tradition 
of the church. Thus the voice from heaven, which said to 
Augustine: “ Ego sum, gui sum,”—and “ tolle lege” directed 
him to the Scriptures. Conf. viii. 12. 

®) The decisions of the councils were represented as deci- 
sions of the Holy Spirit (placuit Spiritui Sancto et nobis.) 
Comp. the letter of Constantine to the church of Alcxandria, 
Socrat, 1.9: 8 yale rots reanoctors Heese émoxéworg, oddér gor bregoy, 4 rol 
sob yuijun, wddrord ye brov rd cyioy aveBuce rorobroy nol rprduxobray dvdpay 
Sicrvoraus eyneiwevoy, ray Ssiav BovAnaw eeodrioey. The emperor indeed 
spoke thus as a layman. But Pope Leo the Great expressed 
himsolf in the same way, and claimed inspiration not only for 
councils ep, 114. 2, 145, 1., but also for emperors and imperial 
dcoretals ep. 162, 8, ep. 148. 84. 1, evon for himself, ep. 16, and 
xerm. 25, Comp. Gricsbach Opuse. i. p. 21. Concerning the 
somowhat differont opinions of Gregory of Naztanzum, (ep. ad 
Procop. 55.) on the one hand, and of Augustine (de bapt. contra 
Don, ii. c. 3.) and Facundus of Hormiane (defonsio trium capi- 
tul. c. 7.) on tho other, see Neander Kirchengesch. ii. 1. p. 
871—79, In accordance with his views on tho relation of the 
Septuagint to the original Hobrew (§ 121), Augustine supposes 
that the decisions of earlicr councils were completed by those 
of lator ones, without denying tho inspiration of the former, 
sinco “ the decision of councils only gives public sanction to that 
result which the developement of the church had reached.” In- 
spiration accommodates itsclf to the wants of tho time. Re: 
spocting this “ economy,” and its abuses seo Miinscher, 1. ¢. p. 
‘156 ss, a 

®) CGommonitorium or Tractatus pro catholice fidei antiqui- 
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tate ot universitate (composed in the yoar 433.) Vincentius 
assumes a twofold soureo of knowledge, 1. divine logis aucto- 
yitas, 2, occlesie catholicw traditio. The latter is necessary on 
account of tho different intorprotations given to Scripture, Tho 
gonsus ecclesiasticus is thé only right one, Vincontius, like 
Augustine, also supposes that tradition may in a certain senso 
advanee, 8o that any opinion, respecting which tho church has 
not as yot pronounced a decision, is not to bo considered here- 
tical, but may bo condemned as such, if it be contrary to the 
more fully dovoloped faith of the church. Thus many of tho 
opinions of tho carlier Fathors might bo reconciled with the de- 
cisions of later councils, 


8 123. 
TUE EXISTENCE OF GOR. 


The prevailing tendoncy to didactic demonstration in- 
duced mon to attempt the establishment of a philosophi- 
cal proof of the existonce of God, in which Chwistians 
had hithorto belioved as an axiom.) Inthe writings of 
some of the Fathers, both of tho precoding and present 
periods, o, g. Athanasius and Gregory of Nazianzum, wo 
meet with what might bo callod tho physico-theological 
argument, if wo understand by it an argumont drawn 
from tho boauty and wisdom displayed in nature, which 
is always calculated to promoto practical picty. But 
both tho writors before montioned, mistrusted a moroly 
objectivo proof, and showed that a puro and pious mind 
would best find and know God.) Tho cosmological 
proof propounded by Diodore of Tarsus,®) and tho 
ontological argument of Augustine and Boéthius) lay 
claim to a higher dogree of logical precision and philoso- 
phical certainty. Tho former argumont was based upon 
the principle that thero must be 2 sufficiont ground for 
every thing. Augustine and Boéthius inferred tho oxis~ 
tenco of God from the existence of gonoral idcas— 
a proof which was more fully dovolopod in the next 
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period by Ansehn, and still later by Cartesius, on which 
account it has often been named after either of them. 


%) Even Arnobius considered this belief to be an aatom, and 
thought it quite as dangerous to attempt to prove the existence 
of God, as to deny it; ady. gent. i. c. 83: Quisquamne est 
hominum, qui non cum principis notione diem nativitatis intra- 
vorit ? cui non sit ingenitum, non affixum, imo ipsis pene in 
gonitalibug matris non impressum, non insitum, esse regem ac 
domitum, cunctorum quascunque sunt moderatorem ? 

@) Athan, adv. gent. i. p. 3 sg, (like Theophilus of Antioch, 
comp. § 35, 7.) starts with the idea, that none but a pure and 
sinless soul can see God (Matth. y. 8.) Ile too compares the 
heart of man to a mirror, But as it is sullied by sin, God has 
revealed himself by means of his creation, and when this proved 
no longor sufficient, by the prophets, and lastly, by the Logos. 
Grogory of Nazianzum argues in a similar way; he infers the 
existenco of the Creator from his works as the sight of a lyre 
reminds us both of him who made it, and of him who plays it. 
Orat. xxviii. 6. p. 499. Comp. Orat. xxviii. 16, p. 507. 508. 
Orat. xiv. 38. p. 281, But he too appeals to Matth. v. 8. 
“ Rise from thy low condition by thy conversation, by purity of 
hoart unite thysclf to the pure. Wilt thou become a‘divine, and 
worthy of the Godhead? Then keap God’s commandments, 
and walk according to his precepts, for action is the first step 
to knowledge.” Ullmann p. 317. Augustine also propounds 
in an eloquent manner, and in the form of a prayer, what is 
commonly called the physico-theological argumont (Conf. x. 6): 
Sod et coolum et torra et omnia, que in eis sunt, ecce undique 
mihi dicunt, ut te amem, nec cessant dicere omnibus, ut sint 
inoxcusabiles, otc. Ambrose, Basil the Great, Chrysostom, and 
others oxpress thomsclves in much the same manner. 

) Diodor, xord elucguérys in Phot. Bibl. Cod. 223. p. 209 b. 
Tho world is subject to change. But this change presupposes 
something constant at its foundation, the variety of creatures 
points to a creative unity; for change itself is a condition 
which has had a commencement : rgori yag wddoc torly dexduevor, 
ne) obm dv wig eloror rgomdy dhragrcor etl ouvrduuag sleet, raiv oromysiav neu) 
réby 6E cebrdiv Zobuv ve nal comciraw 4 wdvoopos rgomh, xc) rely oxnuceray xo} 
segeoacrwy xeu) rly LAr mororhrov h sorta Siceogc pdvov ob! pani dpinar 
Bars cyinnroy wire adréwarov voulZev rv xdoov, war ab derpovdnror, ely 
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ed 


de abrols nal rh ewer nol rd ev slvr ropacydusvey cupig eldevas xul addid- 
rduros érioradar 
) Aug. de Lb, arb. i, ¢, 3-15. There aro cortain gonoral 
ideas which represent what is true in rospoct to ovory man, and 
do not vary according to the perception of cvory individual as 
sonsuous ideas, Such are all mathematical truths, e gy. that 
three and seven mako ten; such is algo the higher motaphysi- 
cal truth, truth as such which is the same with wisdom, (vori- 
tas, sapicntia.) But this absolute truth which tho human mind 
necessarily roqtires, is God himsolf.—Boéthius oxpressos him- 
solf still more dofinitely, de consol, phil. iii, Prosa 10; ho shows 
that empirical observation and the perception of tho imperfect 
lead necessarily to tho idea of perfection and its reality in God. 
Omne onim quod imperfectum osso dicitur, id deminutiono per- 
fecti imperfectum esse perhibetur. Quo sit, ut si in quolibet 
genere imporfectum quid esse vidoatur, in co perfectum quoque 
aliquid osso nocesse sit. Mtenim perfectione sublata, unde ilud 
quod imperfoctam perhibetur extiterit, no fingi quidem potest. 
Neque enim a diminutis inconsummatisquoe natura rerum cepit 
exordium, sed ab integris absolutisque procodens, in hee ex- 
troma atque effoota dilabitur, Quod si.........csb quedam boni 
fragilis imperfecta folicitas, esso aliquam solidam perfoctamque 
-non potost dubitari.........Doum rerum omnium principum bonwn 
osse, communis humanoium conceptio probat animorum. Nam 
cum nihil Doo melius oxcogitari quoat, id quo meolius nihil est, 
bonum esse quis dubitet? ita voro bonum case Doum ratio do- 
monstrat, ut perfectum quoque in co bonum csso convincat. 
Nam ni tale sit, rerum omnium princeps oo80 NON POtOrit.ereseees 
Quare ne in infinitum ratio procodat, confitendum osso summum 
Deum summi perfeciiquoe boni csse plonissimum. Compare 
Schleiormachor, Geschichte dor Vhilosophic, p, 166: “ Augus- 
tine ts said to have given the fist proof uf the ewtstence of God. 
But we are not to understand by this, that he demonstrated it 
in an objectionable manner, i. c, objectively; he only desires to 
show, that the idea of God ts at the foundation of all human 
speculation,” 
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8 124, 


CONCERNING THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD AND TIE DIVINE 
NATURE. 


Tho definitions of orthodox theologians respecting the 
Trinity were, on the one hand, based on the supposition 
that God may bo known by means of his revelation, and 
on tho other, implied that the contents of that same re- 
volation (as ideally developed in the dogmas of the 
church) are a mystery. These theologians thercfore 
took no offence at the contradiction involved in such de- 
finitions, but thought it quite proper that reason should 
pubimit to revelation, Tho Arians on the contrary, in 
accordance with their more rationalistic system, which 
was principally carriod owt in all its logical consequences 
by Hunomius, asserted the possibility of a perfect know- 
ledgo of God.0-—Though the notions concerning the 
Divino Being, and the doctrinal definitions of the church, 
wore still mixed up with much that savoured of anthro- 
pomorphism,@) yet the speculative tendency of the most 
eminent theologians of the present poriod led thom care- 
fully to avoid all gross representations of tho Godhead. 
Thus Athanasius taught that God is abovo all existence; 
Augustine doubted whether it would bo propor to call 
God a substance.) Gregory of Nazianzwm, on the 
othor hand, showed, that it is not sufficiont mercly to 
deny tho scnusuous.¢) The gross and carnal notions of 
the Audians concerning Cod met with little approba- 
tion,®+) whilo the Monophysites, by, blending the Divine 
and tho luman, promoted anthropomorphism undor the 
mask of Christian orthodoxy.) 


O) According to Socrat. iv. 7. Lunomius maintained, that we 
know quite as much of the nature of God, as the Creator him- 
self, lt does not follow, because tho mind of somo ix im- 
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paired with sin, that the same is wue in reference to all. The 
natural man indeed has not the knowledge in question; but 
what is tho use of a revelation which revoals nothing? Christ 
has opencd unto us a way to the perfect knowledge of God. 
IIo is the door, viz. to this knowledge. Nunomius attached 
the greatest importance to the theoretical, didactical part of 
religion, and supposed its vory essence to consist in tho 
dngiBeua riiv doywdror—Comp. the refutations of Gregory of 
Nazianzum, Gregory of Nyssa, and of Basil, lose, Geschichto 
und Lehre des Eumomius, Kiel 1833. p. 36 ss. Ul?mann, Gro- 
gory of Naz. p. 818. ss, Neander, Chrysostomus i. p. 353. and 
Kirchengesch. ii. 2. p. 854. The latter dofines the charactoristic 
foature of Eunomius as “ supranaturalistic dogmatism, which 
is closely allied to rationalism ;” his opponents charged him with 
having changed theology into technology, Basil also reminds 
him (Zp. 16.) of the impossibility of explaining the naturo of 
God, since he cannot oxplain the nature even of an ani! The 
Arian Philostorgius, on the contrary, thought it praisoworthy, 
that Hunomius had abandoned the doctrine of the incompre- 
hensibility of God, which Arius himself dofendod. Ilist. eccles. 
x, 2, 3. 

®) Examples are given by Miinscher ed. by von Colln, i, p. 
136, Comp. also Lact, Inst. vii. 21, where ho calls tho Holy 
Spirit purus ac liquidus, and in aquas modum fluidus, 

@) Athan. contra gont. p. 3; tvtxenes rig oboiag, barngodos, Aug. 
de trin. vy. 2, vii. 56. profors tho use of the word essentia to 
substantia, comp. de civ. Dei xii 2, though he calls himself 
(Ep. 177. 4.) God substantialiter ubique difusus. Comp. Botth, 
de trin. c. 4: Nam quum dicimus Deus, substantiam quidem 
significare widenwr, sed cam, que sit wlira substantian. 
Angustine’s writings howevor contain many profound thoughts 
relative to the Knowledge of God. But every thing shows how 
much he felt tho insnflicioncy of language to express the nature 
of God. de doctr. christ, i, c, 6; Imo vero me nihil aliud quam 
dicero yoluisse sentio. "Si autem dixi, non est quod dicore volui, 
TIoe unde scio, nisi qui Deus inoffabilis est: quod autom a me 
dictum est, si ineffabile ossot, dictum non osset, Ac por hoc no 
ineffabilis quidem dicendus ost Dous, quia of hoc cum dicitur, 
aliquid dicitur. Et fit nescio qua pugna verborum, quoniam si 
illud est incffabile, quod dici non potest, non ost inoflabilo quod 
vel ineffabile dici potest. Qua pugna vorborum silentio cavonda 
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potius quam voce pacanda est. Et tamon Deus, cum de illo nihil 
digne dici possit, admisit humans vocis obsequium et verbis 
nostris in laude sua gaudere nos voluit. Nam inde est quod ot 
dicitur Deus—On this account he, as well as Tertullian (§ 38. 
3.) assigns to anthroppmorphism its proper position, de vera 
rel, 50: Tabet enim omnis lingua sua quedam propria genéra 
locutionum, quae cum. in aliam linguam transferuntur, videntur 
absurda, and the remainder of the passage; de genosi o. 17: 
omnes, qui spiritaliter intclligunt scripturas, non membra 
corporca por ista nomina, sed spirttales potentius accipere 
didicerunt, sicut galcas et scutum ct gladium et alia multa.— 
But he prefers such anthropomorphism, as forms an idea of 
God from corporeal and spiritual analogies, though erroncous, 
to tho purely imaginary speculations of conccited philosophers, 
(lo trinit, Lib. i, ab init. Tt is not we, that know God, but God, 
who makes himself known to us, de vera rel. c. 48: Omnia, 
que de hac luce mentis a me dicta sunt, nulla quam eadem 
Tuco manifesta sunt, Per hane enim intelligo vera esse que 
dicta sunt et heec mo intelligere per hanc rarsus intelligo.— 
The samo spirit ig expressed in the beautiful passage from the 
(spurious) Solilog. anime ¢. 31: Qualiter cognovite? Cognovi 
to in to; cognovi te non sicut tibi es, sed certe sicut mihi es, et 
non sine to, sed in te, quia tucs lux, que illuminasti me. 
Siowt onim tibi es, soli tibi cognitus es; sicut mihi os, secun~ 
dum. gratiam tuam ct mihi cognitus os... Cognovi enim te, 
quoniam Dous meus es tu. (comp. Cyrill of Jerusalem below, 
§ 127. 1.) 

4) Ovat, xxviii, 7—LO, p- 500 sqq, in Ullmann p. 530. The 
negative knowlodge of God is of no moro use, than to be told 
that twice five aro neither 2, nox 8, nor 4, nor 5, nor 20, nor 
40, without boing told that it is 10,—Gregory thinks that the 
words 6¢y and sks are comparatively speaking the best ex- 
pressions to denoto the Divino being: but gives the proference 
to tho namo 4 dy, partly bocauso God applied it to himself (Ex. 
iii, 14), partly because it is moro significant. Tor the term 
4¢, is derived from another word, and can be taken relatively 
(liko tho namo Lord); but the appellation 6 dy is in every 
rospect indepondont, and belongs to none but God, Orat. xxx. 
17, and 18, p. 552, 558, Ullmann p. 324, note. 

4) Comp. above § 106, noto 5, 
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©) Comp. what ix said respecting Theopaschitism, § 102, 
note 38, 


§ 126. 
TIE UNITY OF Gop. 


Polytheism and Gnosticism having beon defeated, it 
was of less importance in the presont poriod, than in tho 
proceding, to defend the unity of God. Tho dualism of 
the Manicheeans alone called for a defonce of Mono- 
theism.) The dofinitions respecting the Trinity morc- 
over mado it nocessary, that the church should not fail 
distinctly to declare, that the doctrine of the Trinity 
does not exclude that of the wnity of God.@) Tn troat- 
ing of this subject, theologians used much the same 
language as those of the former poriod.3) 


) Athanasius contra gont. p. 6. combated tho Dualism of the 
Gnostics. In opposition to the Manichwans Titus of Bostra 
(contra Manich, lib. i. in Basnagii mon. 4. 1. p. 63, o,), 
Didymus of Alexandria (ibid. p. 204, 205.), Gregory of Nyssa 
(contra Manich. syllogismi x, Opp. iii, p. 180.), Cyrild of Je- 
rusalem (Cat, vi. 20. p. 92. [94.]), and Augustine in his difforont 
polomical writings, dofended the doctrine of one Divino boing. 

) Comp, ey. tho Symbolum Athanasianum § 97, ct tanon 
non sunt tres Dii, ete. On the controversy with tho Txitheitoy 
and Totrathoites sco § 96. 

%) H. g. Lact. i. 3. Arnob. L. iii, Rufin. oxpos. p. 18: Quod 
autem dicimus, orientis ccelesias tradore unum Deum, patrom 
omnipotontem ct unum Dominum, hoe modo intelligendum ost, 
unum non numero dici, sed. univorsitate. Vorbi gratia: si quis 
onim dicit unum hominem, aut unum equum, hie unum pro 
numero posuit, Potost enim ot alius homo esse et tertius, vel 
equus. Ubi autom sccundus vel tortius non potest jungi, 
unus si dicatur, non numeri, sod univorsitatis est nomen. Ut si 
e, 6. dicamus unum solem, bic unus ita dicitur, ub alius vol 
tertius addi non possit; unus csi onim sol, Multo magis orgo 
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Deus cum wnus dicitur, unus non numeri, sod universitatiy 


ae notatur, i.e. quia propterea unus dicatur quod alius 
non sit, 
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TIME ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


Several thoologians, e.g. Gregory of Nazianzum, Cyrill 
of Jerusalem, and othors, showed that what we call the 
attributes of God, are only expressions by which we de- 
signate his relation to the world, and that these expres-~ 
sions aro cithor negative or figurative,’ But Augus- 
tine proved in a very ingenious manner, that the attri- 
butes of God cannot be soparated from his nature as con- 
tingent phenomena.) Other theologians of the presont 
period were equally cautious in defining particular attri- 
butes, e. g. those of omniscionce and omniprosence.(2) 
Some endeavoured to refine tho idoa of the retributive 
justice of God, and to defond it against tho charge of 
arbitrariness, whilo others again sought 10 reconcile tho 
ouniscionco of God, and consoquontly his forcknowledge, 
with human liberty.G 


%) Gregory says Orat. vi. 12. p. 187: “ Thero can be no an- 
tithests in the Godhead, becauso it would destroy its very na- 
turo; tho Godhead, on the contrary, is in so perfect a harmony 
not only with itsclf, but also with other beings, that some of the 
names of God have a particular reference to this agreement. 
Thus he is called peace and love.” Among the attributes of 
God ho assigns (noxt to his eternity and infinity) the first place 
tolove, Ullmann, p. 333.— Cyril of Jerusalem maintains that 
our ideas of God, and the attributes which wo ascribe to him, 
aro not adoquato to his nature, Cat. vi. 2. p. 87. (Oxon. 78.): 
Ayousy yee oly Goeu def weg) Deby (dry yag abry radra yvdgiwo) ddr’ boo 
fuerza darivern Boardous diveran Ob yale rd, ri sors Ode, nyouuedar 
AAN Ori 7d chugiBes crag abroad obx odour, juer’ elyvaynootvag duoroyalusyr fy 
rig yee weg! Oxo waydrn yvainig, rd riy dyvadiay ducdoyet (comp. algo 
tho subsequent paxt of tho passage.) 
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) De civ. Dei xi. 10: Propter hoc itaque natura dicitur sim- 
plex, cui non sit aliquid habere, quod vel possit amittere; vel 
aliud sit habens, aliud quod habet; sicut vas aliquem liquorem, 
aut corpus colorem, aut aér lucem sive fervorem, aut anima sa- 
pientiam. Nihil enim horum est id quod habet: nam neque 
vas liquor est, nec corpus color, nec aér lux sive fervor, neque 
anima sapiontia ost. Iline est, quod etiam privari possunt rebus 
quas habent, et in alios habitus vel qualitates verti atque mutari, 
ut ef vas evacuetur humore quo plenum est, et corpus decolo- 
rotur, et acr tonebrescat, ct anima dosipiat, etc. (This reason- 
ing is identical with the proposition of Schleiermacher, that in 
that which is absolute the subject and tho predicate are one 
and the same thing; see his work: Geschichte der Philosophie 
p. 168.) Comp. Boéth. de trin. 4: Deus vero hoc ipsum, quod. 
est, Deus est; nihil enim aliud est, nisi quod est, ac per hoc 
ipsum Deus est. 

®) God does not know things, because they are, but things 
are, because God knows them, Aug. 1, ¢.: Ex quo occurrit ani- 
mo quiddam mirum, sed tamen verum, quod iste mundus nobis 
notus esse non posset, nisi esset: Deo autem nisi notus esset, 
esse noh posset. Respecting omnipresence compare what he 
gays, 1. ¢, c, 20; Deus non alicubi est; quid enim alicubi est, 
continetur loco, quid loco continetur, corpus est. Non igitur 
alicubi est, et tamen quia est et in loco non est, in illo sunt po- 
tius omnia, quam ipse alicubi. He also excluded both the idea 
of space, and (in reference to the eternity of God) that of suc- 
cession of time, Conf. ix. 10, 2: /uisse ot futurum esse non est 
in vita diyina, sed esse solum, quoniam seterna est. Nam fuisse 
et futurum esse non est sternum. Comp. de civ. Dei xi- 5.— 
He thus rejected moreover the notion of Origen (condemned by 
Justinian) that God had created only as many beings as he 
could survey; de civ. Dei xii. 18, 

“) Lactantius wrote a separate treatise: de ira Dei (Inst, lib. 
v.) on this subject. His principal argument is the following: 
if God could not hate, he could not love; since he loves good, 
he must hate evil, and bestow good upon those whom he loves, 
evil upon those whom he hates, Comp. Augustin de vera rel. 
c. 15. de civ. Dei, i. 9. and elsewhere. 

©) Chrys. in Ep. ad Eph. Hom. i. (on ch. i, i>) distinguishes 
in this respect between an antecedent (Srnua agonyoisuevor) 
and a subsequent volition (Stan debregor.) According to the 
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former (7d opodgiy Séanwc, LeAanue ebdoxtes), all are to be saved, ac- 
cording to the latter sinners must be punished. 


8 127. 
CREATION, 


Since the idoa of goneration from the ossence of the 
Fathor was applied to tho Son of God alone, and em- 
ployed to donote the difforenco between him and the 
other persons of the Trinity on tho ono hand, aud be- 
tween him and all created boings on the other, tho idea 
of creation was susceptible of a more precise definition. 
The notion of Origen was combated by Methodius,(-) 
and rejected by the chicf supporters of orthodoxy, viz. 
Athanasius and Augustine?) Tho figurative interpre- 
tation of the narrative of the fall fell into disropute along 
with the allogorical system of intorpretation. It became 
therefore the more necessary to abide by tho historical 
conception of the Mosaic account, inasmuch as it forms 
the basis of the history of tho fall, which in its twn 
sorved ag the foundation of the Augustinian theology. 
But Augustine endeavoured even in dhis caso lo spirit- 
ualizo the litoral as much as possible, and to blend it with 
the allegorical.3) The dualistic theory of omanation 
held by tho Manicheeans and Priscillianists was still the 
antagonist of tho doctrine of a creation out of nothing.) 


0.) In his work seg yevnrGv, Iixtracts of it aro given by Pho- 
tius Bibl. cod. 285. p. 801. 

@) Athan. contra arian. Orat. ii. Opp, T. ip. 836, Augus- 
tine endeavoured to remove the idea of time from tho notion of 
God, and at the samo time to retain the doctrine, that creation 
had a beginning, by representing God as tho author of time. 
Conf. xi. 10 ss. c. 13.:...Quee tompora fuissent, qua abs to con- 
dita non cssent? Aut quomodo proterixont, si nunquam fuis- 
sont? Cum ergo sis operator omnium tomporum, si fait ali- 
quod tempus, antequam feccras celum et terram, cur dicitur, 
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quod ab opere cessabas? Id ipsum enim tempus tu feceras, nec 
preterire potuerunt tompora, antequam faceres tempora. Si 
autem ante celum et terram nullum erat jempus, cur queoritur, 
quid tunc faciebas? Non cnim erat tune, ubi non erat témpus. 
Nee tu tempore tempora precedis, alioquin non omnia tempora 
precederes. Sed precedis omnia preeterita celsitudine semper 
presentis wternitatis, et superas omnia futura, quia illa futura 
sunt, eb cum venerint, preterita erunt; tu autem idem ipse es, 
et anni tui non deficiunt.—Cf. de civ. Dei vii. 30, xi. 4-6. ¢. 6. 
xit, 15—17. 

) Thus he said in reference to the six days: Qui dies cujus- 
modi sint, aut perdifficile nobis, aut etiam impossibile est cogi- 
tare, quanto magis diccre. de ciy. Dei xi. 6. Concerning tho 
seventh day, ibid. 8. his viows are very nearly those of Origen : 
Cum vero in die septimo requievit Deus ab omnibus operibus 
suis et sanctificavit eum, nequaquam est accipiendum puertiiter, 
tamquam Deus laboraverit operando, qui dixit et facta sunt, 
verbo intelligibili et sempiterno, non sonabili et temporali. Sed 
requies Dei requiem significat corum, qui requiescunt in Deo” 
sicut letitia domus letitiam significat eorum, qui lotantur in 
domo, etiamsi non eos domus ipsa, sed alia res aliqua letos facit 
etc. On the system of chronology comp. xii, 10. 

*) Baur, manichwisches Religionssystem, p. 42 ss: “ The 
Manichean system acknowledges no creation properly speaking, 
but only a minture, by means of which the two opposite prinet- 
ples so pervade euch other, that their product ts the existing sys~ 
tem of the world, which partakes of the nature af both.” Comp. 
the statoments of the Manichwan Felix which are there given. 
—On tho. Priscillianists see Orosii Commonitor, ad August. 
Neander, Kirchengeschichte, ii, 3. p. 1488 ss. 
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THE RELATION OF THE DOCTRINE OF CREATION TO TIE 
DOCTRINE OF TIIK TRINITY, 


As the distinguishing characteristics of each of the 
persons of the Trinity had been more precisely definod 
(§ 95.), the question arose among theologians, to which 
of the three persons the work of creation was to be as- 
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sioned? In the Apostles’ Crood God the Father Cwith- 
out any furthor distinction) was declared tho croator of 
the world, in the Nicene Creed the Sou was said to have 
taken a part in the creation, and the council of Constan- 
tinoplo asserted tho same with regard to tho Ioly 
Ghost.) Gregory of Nazianzum maintainod, in accor- 
dance with some other theologians of this poriod, that 
the work of creation had been brought about by tho Son, 
and finished by the Holy Ghost. 


) Symb. ap.: Credo in Deum Patrem omnipotentom, croa- 
torem coli et terra. Comp. what Rufinus says on this passago; 
he shows that all things are created through the Son. The 
Nicene Creed, calls the Father ravroxgdroga wdvrav égardy re xed 
dogdérwy womrty, but says in reference to the Son, 4/ o3 re wdvra 
bytvero, rot re dv rq obpavg xa rd ev rf yf. ‘The symbol of Constan- 
tinople calls the Holy Spirit 7d Gaomadv. : 

@) Orat. xxxvill. 9, p. 668 :.,....%al rd dvdnece toyon Hy, Abyw cu 
arngoteevor xe) rveiears rederoducvor, Io calls the Son also rexvirng 
AMyos. Comp. Ullmann, p. 490. Other theologians followod 
Augustine’s oxamplo in referring the work of ercation to the 
wholo Trinity. Thus Fulgontius of Ruspo do trin. ¢. 8. 
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DESIGN OF TIME DiBlasi 
AND GOVERNMENT OF THE WORD, 


According to the provailing opinion of theologians, 
tho world was creatod not for the sako of God,(') but 
of man.@) In opposition to a mochanical view of tho 
universe, the profound Augustine directo attention to 
the convection subsisting between creation and presorva- 
tion ;@) but more special care was bestowed during the 
present period upon the doctrine of providenco, on which 
Chrysostom and Theodoret in tho East, and Salvian in 
the West composed soparate treatises.) Thoy took 
special pains to show, in accordance with tho spirit of 

vA 
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Christianity, that tho providence of God extends to the 
most minute particulars.) Jerome however did not, 
agree with thom, aud thinking it doragatory to the Di- 
vine being to exorcise such special caro respecting the 
lower creation, maintained that God concerns himself 
only about tho genus, but not about the species.) He 
thus propared the way for tho distinction mado by the 
African bishop Junilius (who lived about the middlo of 
the sixth contury) botweon gubernatio generalis and gu- 
bernatio spocialis,(-) which appeared, in one aspect at 
least, to substitute an abstract mechanism for the con- 
erote idea of God. 


4) Thus Augustine maintained de .vera rel. 15. that the 
angels in serving God do not profit him, but themselves. Deus 
enim bono altorius non indiget, quoniam a sc ipso est. 

®) Nemesius de nat. hom. i. p, 80. ss. (ed Oxon. 1671): 
drbbecev abv 6 Adyos ry riiv Qurdiv yévsor wai} Oi Eourdr, GAM ele reogdy nal 
ohorasiy ray dewbrwv ral rév drwy Coav yeyernuévyy, and in reference 
to the animals he says, p. 34: xow d8 wdvra argh Sepamsiow dydgamey 
ourrensh wepune, nal ree ma] rats GAraus xpsias xehoiwce In support of 
his views he adduces the example of useful domestic animals, 
and observes with regard to hurtful animals, that they had not 
been so prior to the fall, and that man possesses evon now 
means sufficient to subdue them. Comp. Chrys. hom. reds revs 
norcreiparras rv exxdnotay, Opp. T. vi. p. 272. (id. Banermeister 
p. 8): "IDsog dvereiAs Or oe, nal asdhvn rv youre epedrice, noel srornirog 
koréguv cveAaurbe yvagds* eavevcay crewor dice 05, Copa mov woramol omeoucrrce 
EBrdorynoay dic ob, neel Qairee cvedidn, xal ris Mdaewg 6 Soduos Tey olneiav 
ernonse rhc, xe) uson eodvn nal WE yophrde, xa! ralira rdvra yéyove 
8c of But Chrysostom also asserted that God had created the 
world, o/ dyoSéryra dv, do prov. i. T. iv. p. 142. Comp. Aug, 
de diy, quest. 28. Opp. T. vi. Gregor. Nyss, Or. catech. ¢. 5, 
de hominis opificio ¢, 2. Lact. Inst. vii. 4. 

@ Tlis general views on the subject may be seen from de 
morib. eccles. cath. c. 6: Nullum enim arbitror aliquo religionis 
nomine teneri, qui non salicm animis nosiris divina providentia 
consuli existimet.—He then objects particularly to the popular 
notion of a master-builder whoso work continucs to cxist, 
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though he himsclf withdraws. The system of the world would. 
at onco come to a stop, if God wore to deprive it of his pre- 
sence, de gonesi ad litt. iv. c. 12, Enchirid, ad Lauront. c. 27. 
Tle defends himself “against the charge of Pantheism: do civ. 
Dei vii. 80: Sic itaque administrat omnia, quae creavit, ut etiam 
ipsa proprios exercore of agere motus sinat. Quamvis cnim 
nihil osse possint, sine ipso, non sunt quod ipso. “ Lhe world 
exists not apart from God, every thing ts in God; this however 
és not to be understood as if God wore space itself, but ina 
manner purely dynamic.”  Schleiermacher, Geschichte der 
Philosophie, p. 168. Gregory of Nazianzum uses similar Jan- 
guage, Orat. xvi. 5. p. 302. sce Ullmann p, 491. 

®) Chrys. 3 books, do fato et providontia—Theodorot 10 
oradions, vg! rig Ssiag wgoroiag—Salvianus do gubernatione Dei & 
de prov. Comp. also Memesius do Natura hominis (ag! pooswe 
cv edicrov) c. 42 gs. 

6) This is indirectly proved by Arnob. ady. gont. iv. 10. ps 
142, (viz, in opposition to polytheism): Cur enim Dous precsit 
melli uni tantummodo, non presit cucurbitis, rapis, non cunile, 
nasturtio, non ficis, betaceis, caulibus? Cur sola meruorint 
ossa tutelam, non meruerint ungues, pili, cwteraque alia, 
que locis posita in obscuris ct verccundioribus partibus, ot 
sunt casibus ebnoxia plurimis, ct curam magis deorum, dili- 
gentiamque desidorant? A direct proof is given by Nome- 
sius, lc. 6. 44. p. B83: wdvree yee fornras roi @eod Yerjuorog: need 
dvraidev apauarccs ray Dvctuovdy nod cornetev. bri Ob nal 9 ra crduev xeel 
memdgruauevay berdaraces wpovoiag orl denrini, OHAov dx réiv Cuav réiv dooce 
ior xal Hyepovieds Croimoupéveay, By woNAG sfOy xol yee marroca xo) jolpm 
ponte xa) ec wAslorce riiv ouvuyernaZoudvan bad ria qyyesor réranral, of¢ 
dnoroudeF weidéusva, Nomesius howovor malkos a distinction bo- 
twoen creation and providence, and gives a dofinition of the 
latter, c. 42, p, 808: ob yap rated dors orgdvore nal arioigt xrloiwg wiv 
yde ‘rd nants moiious ce yuvdwsver® qeovoiag bs rd Huds enyuerAndzver ray 
yeoutvay, and c 48. p- 815: wedvorn ro/wy goriv te @eol slg rd Gyre 
yivomern eorisrerc delCovree ds nul abrog abrjy mpdvic sors BolrAnaig @sod, 
Or dy wdverwe ra dure ray axpbopogoy diskayarydy AapBedver % 7% Gone~ 
rally speaking wo find hore aomplote systom of teleology. 

©) Hier. Comment. in Abacue o. 1. (Opp. T. vi. p. 148): 
Sicut in hominibus otiam por singulos cuit Doi providentia: 
ai¢ in ccteris animalibus genoralom quidem dispositionom of 
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ordinem cursumque rerum intclligore possumus: verbi gratia, 
quomodo nascatur piscium multitude et vivat in aquis, quomodo 
reptilia et quadrupedia oriantur in terra et quibus alantur cibis. 
Coterum absurdum ost ad hoc Dei deduccre majestatem, ut 
sciat per momenta singula, quot nascantur culices, quotve mo- 
riantur [comp. on the other hand Matth. x. 29, 30], que cimi- 
cum ct pulicum ct muscarum sit multitudo in terra, quanti 
pisces in mari natent, et qui de minoribus majorum prada 
cedere debeant: Non simus tam fatui adulatorcs Dei, ut, dum 
potentiam ejus ctiam ad ima detrahimus, in nos psi injurtost 


stmus (1), eandem rationabilium quam irrationabilium providen- 
tiam esse dicentes, 


”) Junil. de partibus legis divine 1. ii. c. 8,88. Bibl. max. 
PP. T. x. p. 845. Genoral providence manifests itself in the 
preservation of the genus, and of the condition of all existonco; 
special providence is displayed, 1, in tho care of God for angels 


and men; 2, in that of the angels for men; and, 3. in that of 
men for themselves, 


8 130. 
TIHEODICY. 


The controversy with the Manichsans, whoso notions 
however were to some oxtent adopted by Lactantius,() 
rendered nocegsary a more precise definition of the na- 
ture of evil,,and such a distinction botween physical and 
moral evil, as would represont tho latter as the truc 
source of tho former. Hence tho evils oxisting in the 
world wore regarded. either (objectively) as the neces- 
sary consequence and punishment of sin, or (subjective- 
ly) as phenomena which, being good in themselves, as- 
sume the appoarance of evil only in consequence of our 
limited knowledge, or the corrupt state of our mind, ot 
through a perverse use of our moral frecdom. But the 
wise and pious, looking forward to that bottor timo which 
is to come, uso those evils as means of advancing in 
knowledge, and of practising patienco.@) 
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( Inst. div. ii c, 8. In the samo place ho expresses tho 
unsatisfactory view which oven Augustine scoms to have en- 
tortained (Enchir, ad Laur. c, 27.), that ovil would oxist though 
it were merely for tho sake of contrast; as if good wore good 
only by tho contrast which it forms with bad, and ccasod to bo 
so when there is no contrast. 

@) Athan. contra gent. c. 7. Basil M. in Hoxatm, Ifom, ii. 4. 
IIom. quod Deus non est auctor malorum (tho ,passago should 
be read in its connection) Opp. T. ii. p. 78. (al. i. p. 361.) 
Klose p, 54—59. Grog. Nyss. orat. catech. c, 6. Grog. Naz, 
orat. xiv. 80. 31. xvi. 5. quoted by Ullmann p. 493. Chrys. in 
2 Tim, Tom. vili. Opp. xii. 518. ¢. Aug. do civ. Doi xi. 9: mali 
enim nulla natura est, sed amissio boni mali nomon accopit. 
Comp. ¢. 22, Fire, frost, wild beasts, poison, ctic., may all bo 
useful in their proper place, and in connection with the wholo; 
it is only necessary to make such a use of them as accords with 
their design. Thus poison causes the death of some, but hoals 
othors; meat and drink injure only tho immodorate.,....Undo 
nos admonet divina providentia, non res insipiontor vituperare, 
sod utilitatem rerum diligenter inquirero, et ubi nostrum inge- 
nium vel firmitas deficit, ita credere occultam, sicut crant que- 
dam, que vix potuimus inveniro; quia ct ipsa utilitatis occul- 
tatio, att humilitatis oxorcitatio ost aut clationis attritio; cum 
omnino natura nulla sit malum, nomonquo hoe non sit nisi pri- 
vationis boni. Sod a terronis usque ad cevlestia ot a visibilibus 
usque ad invisibilia sunt aliis alia bona moliora; ad hoo inm- 
qualia, at essent omnia ofc. Comp. do vera rel. c. 12, Evils aro 
beneficial as punishments, ibid. c. 15:...amaritudine ponarum 
erudiamur. On the quostion why the righteous have to suffor 
as well as the unrighteous? soe de civ. Deii, 8--10. Christians 
rise above all trials only by love to God: toto mundo est omnino 
sublimior mens inheerens Deo. De morib. occlos. cath, o 11. 


This seems to bo the turning-point of evory theodicy (Rom, 
viii. 28.) 


es 
rae 
Lo 
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8 181. 
ANGELOLOGY AND ANGELOLATRY,. 


J. P. Carpzovii varia historia Angelicorum ex Epiphanio et aliorum ve- 
terum monumentis erpta. Helmst. 1772. 4. Meil, Opuseula seademica, 
ii, p. 548 ss, 


Since the ideas of gencration and procession from the 
Father had been exclusively applied to the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, it was distinctly acknowledged that the 
angols are creatures and not omanations from the essonce 
of God.) Nevortholess they were still regarded ag 
highly gifted creatures who are far supcrior to the humay 
raco.2) Divine homage was rendored to them; but 
Ambrose was the only Father during this pertod—and he 
did it morcly in a passing remark—who recommended 
the invocation of angels to Christians.@.) But both the 
prohibition of the worship of angels Cangelolatry) by the 
synod of Laodicea (about the middle of the fourth eon- 
tury), and tho testimony of Theodoret prove, that such 
a worship must have beon practised in some parts of the 
East (it was porhaps borrowed from earlicr ages.) 
Theodorot, as woll as Augustine, opposed tho adoration, 
or at least the invocation of angels, which was disapprov~ 
od of even by Gregory I., who was desirous of confining 
it to the Old Tostament dispensation.) But the prac- 
tice of dedicating churchos to angels,@) which was fa- 
voured by ompcrors and bishops, would necessarily con- 
firm tho people in their belief, that angels heard and an- 
swered prayer, notwithstanding all dogmatic explana~- 
tions. With regard to tho dogmatic definition concern- 
ing the nature of angels, Gregory asserted that they wore 
created prior to the rest of the world ; others, e.g. Augus- 
tine, datod then existence from tho first day of croation.() 
In the work of Pscudo-Dionysius (do hicrarchia ccolesti)} 
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which, though composed during the prosent period, 
did not como into gouoral uso till the next, the angels 
wero systematically divided into threo classos and nino 
ordors,(8) 


a) Lact, Inst, iv. c. 8: Magna intor Doi filium ot eateros [sic] 
angelos differentia est. Illi onim ox Deo taciti spiritus oxicrunt 
sseeeveeelllo vero cum voce ac sono ox Doi ore processit. 

® Basil. M, do Spir. 8. e 16, calls tho angels dégiov vlc, aie 
iro according to Ps, ciy. 4. and honce ageribes to thom a cor- 
tain corporeity. Gregory of Nazianzum gays, Orat. vi. 12. p. 
187 teceseeee Gig shor nee) adretl versio Qurds dravydowara, According 
to Ovat, xxviii. 31. p. 521 8s. the angels aro scrvants of the Di- 
vine will, powerful by strongth, partly original and partly do- 
rived, moving from place to place, everywhere presont, and 
ready to assist all, not only by rcason of thoir zeal to servo, but 
also on account of the lightness of their bodios; different parts 
of the world arc assignod to different angols, or placed undor 
their dominion (Orat, xlii. 9. p. 755. and 27. p, 768.), as he 
knows who has ordained and arranged all things. They havo 
all one object in view (Orat. vi. 12. p, 187.), and act all accord- 
ing to tho one will of the creator of tho universo. Thoy praise 
the Divine groatnoss, and over behold the oternal glory, not 
that God may thus bo glorified, but that unceasing blossings 
may flow oven upon thoso beings who stand nearest to God. 
Comp. Ullmann p, 494. 95, Augustine calls the angols sanett 
angel, de civ, Dei xi. 9. Fulgentius of Ruspe do trin, o, 8. on 
the authority of great and learned men, assorts, that thoy are 
composed of body and spixit; they know God by theo latter, 
and appear to men by means of tho former, 

@) Ambr.. de viduis ix. c. 55: Obsecrandi sunt angoli, qui 
nobis ad presidium dati sunt, Ilo mentions tho martyrs to- 
gether with them ag intorcessors, but soon after he counsols 
men. to the diroct invocation of the Divine physician himsclf, 

“) Theodoret ad Col. ii, 18. and iti. 17,—Cone, Laod. (820— 
72?) Can. 85, Mansi ii, p. 570. Sco Fuchs ii, p. 330 ss, Bruns, 
Bibl. eccles. i. p. 77. Gieseler Kirchongesch.i, § 99. note 82—34, 
§ 121. note 7: drs ob de? xgieriavodg eyxararefmew av dnxdryotow rot Seat 
nal cartivees nol deyyéroug bvouclew nol cuvcberg wore, coreg cormydeeuran 
It is worthy of notice that Dionysius translates angulos instead 
of angelos. 
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(6) ZLheodoret, 1. c. Aug. de vera rel. c. 55: Neque enim ct 
nos videndo angelos beati sumus, sed videndo veritatem, qua 
otiam ipsos diligimus angelos, ct his congratulamur........Quare 
honoramus eos caritate, non servitute. Nec eis templa constru- 
imus; nolunt enim, se sic honorari a nobis, quia nos ipsos cum 
boni sumus, templa summi Dei esse noverunt. Recte itaque 
scribitur (Rev. xxii.) hominem ab angclo prohibitum ne so ado- 
rarvet, sed unum Deum, sub quo ei esset ot ille conservus. cf. 
contra Faust. xx, 21. Conf. x. 42 and other passages quoted by 
Keil, le. p, 552. Gregory M.in Cant. Cant. c 8. Opp. T. il. 
p. 454. 

) Constantine the Great had dedicated a church at Constan- 
tinople (Miyaqduv) to St. Michel, Sozom. hist. ecel, ii. 3., and 
Theodorét, 1. ¢. says in reference to the Phrygians and Pisi- 
Gians : “eye 68 rod viv shurhgin ro coyiou Miyanr mag’ insivorg nal voit bud 
pois exeivew Zor ide, Tho Emperor Justinian, and Avitus, bishop 
of Vionne, also dedicated churches to angels. 

) Grog, Naz, xxxviii. 9. p. 668, All the angels togethor 
form in his opinion the xésu0, voyrts, as distinct from the xéouos 
aioInrds, trixds xe dgedimevog, Comp. Ullmann, Pp 497, Augustine 
expresses himself differontly de civ. Dei xi. 9. They aro the 
light which was created in the beginning beforo all othor erca- 
tures; at the same time he go explains the dies unus (instoad 
of primus ally, Dy) that this one day of light included the 


other days of ereation, and then continues: cum enim dixit 
Deus, fiat lux, et facta est lua, si recte in hac luce creatio, intel- 
ligitur angelorum, profecto facti sunt participes lucis atorns, 
quod [que] est ipsa incommutabilis sapientia Dei, per quam 
facta sunt omnia, quem dicimus unigenitum Dei filium, ut ca 
luce illuminati, qua creati, fieront lux, ct vocarentur dies parti- 
cipatione incommutabilis lucis ct dici, quod est verbum Dei, per 
quod et ipsi et omnia facta sunt. Lumen quippe verum, quod 
illuminat omnem hominem in hune mundum yeniontem, hoc 
iJuminat ct omnom angelum mundum, ut sit lux non in ge ipso, 
sed in Deo: a quo si avertitur angelus, fit immundus. 

@) Some of the earlier theologians, ¢. g. Basil the Great, and 
Gregory of Nazianzum, founded different orders of angels on 
the various names given to them in Scripture. Bag. de Spir. 8. 
¢. 16. Grog. Orat. xxviii. 31. p. 521. mentions dyytroug ride nett 
dexayye? ove, ebvous, xverdenrac, dexas, ovatus, Anpmglryras, dvaBdore, 
vegas duvdues, 1 vous, THe docs not however distinctly state by 
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what those different classes are distinguished, since ho thinks 
these internal relations of tho world of spirits beyond tho reach 
of human apprehension, Ullmann, p. 494. Comp. Auguatine 
Enchirid. ad Laur. 58: Quomodo autom go habeat boatissina 
illa ot superna societas, que ibi sint difforentia porsonarum, ub 
cum omnes tamquam genorali nomine angoli nuncupontur....... 
ego me ista ignorare confitcor. Sod noe illud quidem cortum 
habeo, utrum ad candom societatem portineant sol ot luna of 
cuncta sidera etc. But Pseudo-Dionysius, who lived nearly a 
century after Augustine, seoms to have understood tho subjoct 
much better; in his Tlierarchia coclestis (Ed. Lanssolii, Par. 
1615 fol.) c. 6. he divided the whole number of angels into 
threo classes (hiorarchies), and subdivided each class into three 
orders (rdéymara): i, 1. Ogévor 2. XepouBlm B, Tegugiun ii, A, xugierys 
res, 5, eEovoice, G, duvdwen iti, 7, deyal, 8. dexdyyeron 9, dyyeror 
Ile nevortholess obscryed, that the last torm, as well as durdueg 
odeduas, was common to all-(c. 11.)* Gregory the Great follow- 
ed him (IIom. in lizekiel xxxiy. 7. Opp. Tom. i. p. 1608. al. ii, 
p- 477.), and mentioned tho following nino classes: Angeli, 
Archangeli, Virtutcs, Potestates, Principatus, Dominationes, 
bhroni, Cherubim atquo Seraphim, which he brought into con- 
nection with the nino precious stones spoken of in Uzok. xxviti, 
13, 


8 132. 
THE SAME SUBILCT CONTINUED, 


Motaphysical dofinitions of tho naturo of angols were 
of loss importance in the roligious-moral, consequontly 
dogmatic point of viow, than tho question whother an- 
gels, like mon, possossod a froe will, and woro capable 
of sinning? It was gonorally adinitted that this had 
been the case prior to the fall of the ovil angels, But 
theologians did not agreo in thoir opinions rospecting 

4 Psoudo-Dionysius however ‘(oap. 1. and 2.) endeavoured to removo tha 
gross and sensuous ideas of the body of the angels, and designated the com. 
mon terminology as dwéropoy rdiv dyysdinaiv dvondroy candy CCuyum angelioriumn 
nominum apparatum), comp, his iwystical interpretation of tho images of 
angels in cap, 15. 
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another point, viz. whether the good angels who at first 
resisted temptation, will never yield to it, or whether it 
is possible that they too should fall into sin? Gregory 
of Nazianzum, and still more decidedly Cyrill of Jerusa- 
lem, pronounced in favour of tho latter view, Augus- 
tine adopted the former.? ) 


® Gregory thought that the angels were not dximro, but 
dvexhgro to ovil (Orat, xxviii. ‘81. p. 521.), and imagined that 
this would necessarily follow from the fact that Lucifor once 
foll. Orat. xxxviii, 9. p. 668. Orat. xlv. 5. p. 849, Ullmann, 
p. 496. (Comp. also Basil the Great de Spir.S.c. 16.) But 
Cyrill of Jerusalem (Cat. ii. 10.) insisted that the predicate 
« sinless ” should be applied to nono but Christ, and maintained 
that the angels too stood in need of pardon. Comp. Lactantius 
Inst. vii. 20: Angeli Deum motuunt, quia castigart ab eo pos- 
sunt incnarrabili quodam modo, 

@) Aug. de vor. rel. i.13: Fatendum est enim, et angelos na- 
tura esse mutabiles, si solus Deus est incommutabilis; sed ca 
voluntate, qua magis Deum quam se diligunt, firini et stabiles 
manent in tlo et fruuntur majestate ipsius, ei uni libentissime 
subditi. According to the Enchizidion ¢. 28. the good angels 
received after the fall of the evil ones what they had not had 
before, viz. certam scicntiam, qua cssent de sua sempiterna et 
nunquam casura stabilitate seouri; this idea evidently corresponds 
with his anthropological views on the donum perseverantise, and 
is more prominently brought forward de civ. Dei xi.13: Quis 
enim catholicus christianus ignorat nullum novum diabolum ex 
bonis angelis ultorius futurum: sicut nec istum in societatem 
bonorum angelorum ulterius rediturum? Veritas quippe in 
Evangclio sanctis fidelibusque promittit, quod crunt equales 
Angelis Dei? quibus etiam promittitur, quod ibunt in vitam 
getcrnam. Porro autem si nos certi sumus nunquam nos ex illa 
immortali felicitate casuros, illi vero certi non sunt: jam potio- 
res, non squales cis erimus: sed quia nequaquam Voritas fallit, 
ot squales cis crimus, profecto etiam ipsi corti sunt sue felicita- 
tis eterna. comp. Pseudo-Dionys. ¢. 7. 
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DEVIL AND DEMONS. 


According to the provailing opinion of tho ago pride 
was the truce causo of tho fall of tho ovil spirits.) Al- 
most all the thoologians of this poriod, with tho oxcoption 
of Lactantius, wloso notions resemblod thoso of the 
dualistic Manicheans,@) regarded the dovil as a being 
of limited power, whose seductions Christian beliovors 
might at any timo rosist.(8) Didymus of Alemandria, 
and Gregory of Nyssa vonturod—though with groat can- 
tion—to rovivo the notion of Origon, that thore was still 
hopo of tho final conversion of tho dovil.(4) Cyrill of 
Jerusalem, Jerome, and Augustine combated this opinion, 
which was condemned in tho sixth contury by tho Em- 
peror Justinian, together with tho other orrors of Ori- 
gon.@) It was morcover supposed, that demoniacal 
powers wore still brought into oporation,@) but wore 
most offectually rosisted by tho namo of Christ, and the 
sign of tho cross,(7-) 


() Tus. domonsty. ovang, f. 9, Aug. de vora rol. i, 18; Illo 
autem angolus magis so ipsum, quam Doum diligendo, subditus 
ei osse noluit ct intumutt per superbiam, et a summa ossontia 
defocit ot lapsus est, et ob hoc minus ost quam fuit, quia oo 
quod minus erat frui voluit, quum magis voluit sua potentia 
frui, quam Dei. Do catechiz, rudibus § 30: superbiendo dose- 
ruit obedientiam Dei ct Diabolus factus est, De civ. D, xii. c. 
6: Cum vero causa miserise malorum angclorum queritur, oa” 
morito occurrit, quod ab illo qui summe est avorsi ad so-ipsos 
conversi sunt, qui non summo sunt: ot hoc vitium quid aliud 
quam superbia nuncupatur? Initium quippo omnes peceati 
superbia, Comp, Enchirid. ad Lauront, c.28, Znvy was added 
to pride, comp. Gregory of Nazianz. Orat, xxxvi. 5. p. 687, and. 
vi. 13. p. 187, Ullmann, p. 499, Gregory of Nyssa Ovat. ca- 
toch, c. G+ ratira 6: [viz. the oxcellence of the first man] 7¢ dvr 
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xeaévy roo narce rly Oévov wddoug brexnaiuare yn» Cassian, Collat, 
viii, 6. makes mention of both superbia and invidia.—Tho idea 
of lasciviousness was put more and more into the background. 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Cyrill of Alexandria, Augustine, and 
Cagsian, gave also a more correct interpretation of the passage 
in Gen. vi. 2., which was misunderstood by earlier theologians ; 
we may however observe, that Euseb. (prep. ev. v. 4.), Ambrose 
(do Noé et arca c, 4.), and Sulpicius Soverus (Ilist. sacra i, 3.) 
explained it in a sense similar to that which was formerly at- 
tached to it (§ 52. note 3.) Comp. Chrys. hom. in Gen. xxii. 
Opp. T, ii. p, 216. Theodoret in Gen. quest. 47. Opp. T. i. p. 
58. : “EuBedvrnror dures xal dyov *M01, deyyédrous robroug dvéAa Sov, and 
fab. her. ep. v. 7, Opp. iv. p.402.: Tagawanging yoy toxdeng rd 
rong dyyerorg mpocdinLar viv ray cvSeciaroy dnarcotesy, Cyril Al, contra 
Anthropomorphitas c, 17. (Opp. T. vi. p. 384.) contra Julian 1. 
ix, p. 206. 97. Aug, de civ. Doi xv. 23, quest. 3. in Gon. Cas- 
sian Coll, viii. c. 20, 21. Hilary (in Ps. oxxxii. p. 403.) men- 
tions the earlior interpretation but without approval. Philas- 
trius, on tho contrary, numbers it among the herosies, her, 
107. (de gigantibus tempore Noé.) 

2) Inst. ii 8. Previous to the creation of the world God 
created a spirit like unto himself (the Logos), who possessed 
the attributes of the Father; but after that he created another 
spirit, in whom the Divine seed did not remain (in quo indoles 
divine stizpis non permansit.) Moved by envy he apostatized, 
and changed his name (contrariyn sibi nomen ascivit.) The 
Greek writers call him 8:éGor0¢, the Latin criminator, quod cri- 
mina, in que ipse illicit, ad Deum deferat (hence the appellation 
obtrectator.) He envies especially his predecessor (the firat- 
born), because he continued to enjoy the favour of God.—Lac- 
tantius thus agrees with the other theologians in supposing that 
envy had been the cause of the fall, But his peculiar manner 
of representing Satan, as it wero, as the second Son of God, and 
of drawing a parallel between him and tho first-born, certainly 
reminds us of Guostico-Manichzan notions. In another passage 
(which though now wanting in many MSS., was probably at an 
early period omitted to save the reputation of Lactantius) he 
calls tho Logos the right, and Satan tho left hand of God. If 
the passage in question were genuine, it would go to provo very 
clearly, that the views of Lactantius on this subject were osson- 
tially Manichean, though tho unity of the Father would be 
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still preserved above the contrast of Logos and Satan; but the 
notion last mentioned would justly exposo its author tu the 
chargo of Arianism, This secms to have been folt by thoso eri- 
ties who omitted the above passage. Comp. tho noto of Colla- 
rius in the edition of Binomann, i, p. 218. Comp, Cap, ix, 
where tho term Antitheus occurs. (Arnob, contra gent. iv, 12, 
and Orolli on that passage) Augustine opposed the Manichwan 
notion c. Faust. 21. 1. and 2.% 

®) Gregory of Nazianz. Orat. xl. 10, p. 607. makos spocial 
mention of the water of baptism, and the Spirit as tho means, 
by which to quench the arrows of the wicked, Satan had no 
power over Christ; decoived by his human appoaranco, he took 
him for a mere man. But the Christian who is united to Christ 
by faith, can likewise resist him. Orat, xxiv. 10. p. d43.: 
wayirepa yde al raragal buxal nel Seoede?g weds Ifeav rol éveovodvrog, 
nel bri wcdaoree coprarinds 7 nol wornirog thy éxngsignow. Tho assortion 
of Hilary in Ps. exli. p. 541.: quidquid inquinatum homines 
gerunt, a Diabolo suggeritur, met with opposition on the part 
of Gennadius de eccles. dogm. ¢. 48.: Non omnes male cogita- 
tiones nostre semper Diaboli instinctu oxcitantur, sed aliquo- 
ties ox nostri arbitrii motu omergunt. Comp. also Chrys. do 
prov. ¢. 5. Opp. iv. p. 150, Aug. de advors. leg. ii. 12, and clse- 
whore. 

4) Didym. Enarr, Epp. cathol. e vers. lat. Bibl, PP. max. 1. 
iv, p. 325. in commenting on 1 Pet, iti, 22, morely said, that 
Christ had accomplished tha work of redemption for all ra- 
tional beings (cuncta rationalia), Grogory of Nyasa exprossed 
himself more explicitly, orat, catoch. c. 26, (soo in Mitnscher 
von Colin i. p. 97), but Germanus contested the gonuinonoss of 
the passage in Photius Cod. 233. [ven Orosius complainad in 
a lettor to Augustine (Opp. Aug. T, viii.), that some mon roviyod. 
the erroncous viows of Origen on this point. 

©) Cyrill of Jerusalem Cat, iv. p. 51. ayeribed to tho dovil an 
obstinate heart and incorrigiblo temper; comp. Augustine ad 
Orosium contra Driscillian. et Orig. c. 5, 88. Opp. ‘Ll. viii. pf. 438, 
ss, de civ. D. xxi. 17.: . .. Qua in re misericordior profecto 
fuit Origenes, qui et ipsum Diabolum atquo angelos ejus post 

* The sense of the very appropriate passage quoted by Baumgarten. Cru- 
sins p. 987: Diabolus non simplicitor Deus est, sed illis Dous existit, qui 


illum Christo anteponunt (according to 2 Cor. iv, 4.) is the same, bul not tho 
words, 
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graviora pro meritis ot diuturniora supplicia ex illis cruciatibus 
eruondos atquo sociandos sanctis angelis credidit. Sed illum ct 
propter hoc et propter alia nonnulla, . . . non immerito repro- 
bavit. Ile shows, that the final deliverance of the devil neces- 
sarily follows from the doctrine of the remission of the punish- 
monts of hell; but this notion is the moro incorrect (in reference 
to the word of God), the more agreeable and charitable it ap- 
pears to men,—Concerning the final condemnation of Origen’s 
opinion, sce Mansi T. ix. p. 899, 518. 

G) Tus, prap. ev. iii.c, 14—16. Aug. de civ. D, ii, c. 24. x. 
21.: Moderatis autem preefinitisque temporibus, etiam potestas 
pormissa demonibus, ut hominibus quos possident cxcitatis, 
inimicitias advergus Dei civitatem tyrannice exorccant.— 
Posidonius, a physician, asserted (according to Philostorgus hist. 
eccl, yiii, c. 10.), in opposition to tho current’ opinion that 
madness proceeds from demoniacal influences, that: ob! damsé- 
vay Emiéon rode avecdroug saPanryebeordas, bypdy OF rive nconoxuulay rd 
amdsog eoyciCeodou, unde ycee ever aeagcorow loxdy Sompdvav, cidederay odor 
arggedCovowvy, Tho popular view nevertheless continued to be 
defended in most theological systems. 

) Athan, de incarn, verbi dei c. 48, Opp. T. i. p. 89. Oyrill 
Tlior, Cat. xiti, 36.: [6 orcugds’] onustov riordly nal péPog darudvan. . . » 
Brav yap Tdwor rv oravedy, brousvhoxovres rol goraupamsvour PoBadvras rv 
cuvrgiporra reg xeparag rod deduovrog, Cassian Coll. viii, 19. dis- 
tinguishes the true power of faith which defeats tho derons, 
from the supernatural power, which cyen the ungodly may ox- 
ert upon ovil spirits, sinco these obey them as servants (fami- 
liares). The poem of Sovorus Sanctus Uindolechius do mortibus 
boum. contains a lively description of the supernatural efficacy 
of tho sign of the cross against demoniacal influonces, even in 
reference to the animal kingdom. (Comp. the edition of Piper, 
Gitt. 1835. 8; anumbor of other ‘passages referring to the 
point in question aro quoted from the works of the Fathors in 
the introduction to the said edit.) 


V. 105. ss.: Signum, quod perhibent esse crucis Dei, 
Magnis qui colitur solus in urbibus, 
Christus, perpetui gloria numinis, 
Cujus filius unicus : 
Hoe signum modiis frontibus additum 
Cunctarum pecudum ceria salus fuit. 
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Sic vero Deus hoc nomino prapotens 
Salvator vocitatus est. 

Tugit continuo siova lues gregos, 
Morbis nil licvit. $i tamon hune Deum 
Exorare yelis, credere suflicit : 

Votum sola fidos juvat: 
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Daderloin, de redemtione a potestate Diaboli, insigni Christi beneficio 
(diss. inaugur, 1774. 75.) in his Opuscula academica Jena 1789, Buu, 
die christliche Lohre von der Verséhnung, p. 67—118,. 


The doctrine of Satanic agency occupied during this 
period a prominent place in tho doctrino of salvation, in- 
asmuch as Gregory of Nyssa and other thoologians, some 
of whom belonged to the western church, adopted tho 
former notion that God, in order to savo mon, had de- 

~ fraudgd the dovil by a dishonest oxchange.4-) This idea 
however met with docided opposition on tho part of 
Gregory of Nazianzum, though he too admitted that the 
devil was deceived by God.@) But tho notion of a 
debt paid to God, which was firsts propounded by 
Athanasius,@) gainod increasingly ground. It was still 
farthor carried out by somo rhotorical thoologians, who 
asserted, that Christ bad moro than paid tho debt.) 
The idoa in quostion howover was not as yet received in 
a doctrinal form. Others lookod at the death of Christ 
from what wo might call tho subjective point of view, 7. ¢. 
they cither interpreted it in amystico-symbolical way, 
or they showed its importance in its bearing upon 
morals.(6) In connection with such views it was more- 
over supposed, that the redemption of the world was 
effected not only by the death of the Saviour, but by tho 
entire manifestation and life of the Son of God.7) Froo 
Bcope was as yct loft to invostigations respecting the par- 
ticular mode of redomption.@ 
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©) Gregory of Nyssa Orat. cat. c. 22—26. Phe frain of his 
argument is as follows: Men haye come unde the dominion of 
the devil by sin. Jesus offered himself as a ransom to the devil, 
for which he should release all others. The crafty devil aggent- 
cd, because he cared more for the one Jesus who was go much 
superior to him, than for all the rest. But notwithstanding his 
craft he was deceived, since he could not retain Jesus in his 
power. It was, as it were, a deception on the part of God? 
(dwdry rig tori rebmov vivé,) that Jesus veiled his Divine nature, 
which the deyil would havo feared, by mcans of his humanity, 
and thus deceived the devil by the appearance of flesh, But 
Gregory allows such a deception according to the jus talionis; 
the devil had first deceived men, for the purpose of seducing 
them ; the design of God in deceiving the devil was to redeem 
mankind. (Gregory’s argument looks very much like tho well- 
known maxim “ that the end sanctifies the means.”—This some- 
what dramatic representation of the present subject includes 
that other more profound idea carried out with much ingenuity 
in many of the odd legends of the middle ages, that the devil 
notwithstanding his subtility is at last outwitted by the wisdom 
of God, and appears in comparison with it as a stupid evil.) 
Comp. Ambrose in Ey. Luc, Opp. iii, Col. 10.i,: Oportuit hane 
Jraudem Diabolo fieri, ut susciperet corpus Dominus Jesus, et 
corpus hoe corruptibile, corpus infirmum, ut crucifigoretur ex 
infirmitate. Rufinus, expos. p. 21.: Nam sacramentum illud 
suscepte carnis hance habet causam, ut diyina filii Dei virtus velut 
hamus quidam habitu humane carnis obtectus......principem 
mundi invitare possit ad agonem: cui ipse carnom suam velut 
escam tradidit, ut hamo eum divinitatis intrinsccus tcnerot in- 
sortum et effusionc immaculati sanguinis, qui peccati maculam 
nescit, omnium peccata deloret, eorum duntaxat, qui cruore ejus 
postes fidei sus significassent. Sicuti crgo hamum esca consep- 
tum si piscis rapiat, non solum cscam cum hamo non removot, 
sed ipse de profundo esca aliis futurus educitur: ita et is, qui 
habebat mortis imperium, rapuit quidem in mortem corpus Jesu, 
non sentiens in eo hamum divinitatis inclusum; sed ubi devora- 
vit, heesit ipse continuo, et disruptis inferni claustris, velut do 
profundo extractus traditur, ut esca ceteris fiat (in allusion to 


® The close affinity between this assertion and Docetism, which ever and anon 
endeavoured to make its appearance, is very plain, Seo Baur lc, p. 82, 83- 
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cortaifi”passiigos of Scripture, especially to Job, ho says: ad- 
duces draconch in hamo ct pones capistrum. circa nares cjus,) 
Loo M, sermo xxii. 3. Greg. M. in Hvy, L, 1, Wom. 16. 2. Wom. 
28. 8. quoted by Miinscher v. Calln i. p. 429. and Isidoro ILis- 
pal. Sont. lib. iii. dist. 19, (illusus ost Diabolus morte Domini 
qfiasi avis) quoted by Baur, p. 79. 

The theologians of this period differed in so far in their opin- 
ions, as some adopted only the more gonoral notion of the power 
which the dovil possessod over mon, whilg others (capecially 
Augustine) conceded to the devil a roal right; comp, Bau, 
Vorsdhnungslehre, p. 68 ss. 

) Orat. xlv, ps 862. 63.: * We were under tho dominion of 
the wicked one, inasmuch as we wero sold unto sin, and ox. 
changed pleasures for yilencss. If it now be truc that a ransom 
is always paid to him who is in the possession of the thing for 
which it is due, I would ask, to whom was it paid in this caso? 
and. for what reason? Perhaps to Satan himself? Butit would 
be a shame to think so (pst Hs UGgews.) Vor in that caso tho 
robbor had not only received from God, but God himself (in 
Christ) as a ransom and an exceedingly great recompense of his 
tyraany......Or is it paid to the Father himself? Butin the first 
place, it might be asked, how could that bo, since God did not 
hold us in bondage? And again, how could wo satisfactorily 
explain that the Father delighted in the blood of the only be- 
gotten Son? since ho did not ovon accopt the olfor of Isaac, but 
substituted tho sacrifice ofa ram in tho placo of arational boing? 
Or is it not evident, that tho Fathor roccived tho ransom, not 
because he demanded or noedod it, but on account of the Di- 
vino economy (87 olovoutar), and because man is to be sanctified 
by the incarnation of God; that having subduod the tyrant, ho 
might deliver and reconcile us to binself by the intercession of 
his Son?” Seo Ullmann, p. 456. 57. Grogory was novertho- 
less disposed to admit some artifice on the part of Christ in the 
contest in which he conquerced Satan, ‘“ This consisted in this, 
that Christ assumed the form of man, in consequence of which 
the devil thought, that he had only to do with a boing like our. 
aolves, whilo the powor and glory of the Godhead dwelt in him.” 
Orat, xxxix. 18. p. 685. Ullmann 1. a 

®) De incarnat. c. 6. 88. God had throatened to punish trans- 
gressors with doath, and thus could not but fulfil his Uhreaten- 
ing : obs dams yde qv 6 Debs, ei, simbvrog abrod ceroQvgonesy yute, jo) darn 
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Syqoxev 6 dySparog. x. 7. A. But on the other hand it was not in ac- 
cordance with the character of God that rational beings, to whom 
he had imparted his own spirit (Logos), should fall from their 
first state in consequence of an imposition practised upon them 
by the devil. This was quite as contrary to the goodness of God 
(otn &Esov yde jy ris dyadirnros rod Seod,) as it would have been cor- 
trary to his justice and veracity, not to punish the transgressor. 
When the Logos perceived, that nothing but death could save 
man from ruin, he assumed a human body, because the Logos 
himself, 2, ¢. the eternal Son of God, could not dic. He offered 
his human nature as a sacrifice for all, and fulfilled the law by 
his death. By it he also destroyed the power of the devil 
(focus roy Sdvarov rif weoopocd rod xararrjror. C, 9. p. 54) ete. Comp. 
Mohlers Athanasius i. p. 157. Baur, p. 94.88. Concerning the 
similar, though more gencral notions of Basil the Great (Hom. de 
gratiar, actione—Iom, in Ps. xlviii. and xxviii—de Spir. Sango 
15.) comp. Klose, p. 65. Cyrill also says Cat. xiii, 38: éSgol 
qua Yeod OP cwceriag, xed deroev d Dede civ cmaprevorre drodvyonen Bder 
oby ey én réiv dbo yeviosee, H kAnVeborrce Deby arciverceg chverei  OircvDewmevd. 
foevov mrogartoc ry» drbpacw. GAAd Barts Jeol copia erence nal rH daro- 
pcos ry dhydeav, nal rH Diraeanig r4v eeoyeay x. 7. A. Hus, dem. ey. 
x. 1. Cyr. Alex. de recta fide ad Reginas. Opp, T. y. P. ii. p. 
182. in ey. Joh, Opp. T. iv. p. 114, 

(4) Cyr. Tlier, 1. c.: 0b roootirey jucerousy, tcov idmarongdyyoes 6 rh 
apuxay babe hud redeinds. Chrys. in Ep. ad Rom. hom, x. 17.: 
chowee ef rig Bodods Benes dpeirovre vives sig desauragion euPdroi, obn cbrdy ds 
pobvor, GARE neal yuveutno nal mar dla, need oinérag Of abrévr EASA Of Eregog jar) 
ros déxe BBorods xaraScran ldvov, brrAck wlgion xevaod rhrhavra yagiousro, 
noel eg Baorhinds elocuydyos rbv BeoudryV.r00lTa nol ap’ Hud yéyover 
mormAW yee mAshovee By toeioue xereBare 6 Xgrordc, nol rogobrys arelove, 
dow agds gavide winger wéroryos dereigov. On similar ideas of Leo the 
Great, as well as concerning his ontire theory of redemption sce 
Griesbach, Opuscula, p. 98 ss. 

&) Thus Gregory of Nazianzum says, Orat. xxiv. 4. p. 439. : 
He has ascended the cross, and taken me with him, to nail my 
gin on it, to triumph over the serpent, to sanctify the tree, to 
overcome lust, to lead Adam to salvation, and to restore the fall- 
en image of God.”......Orat, xly, 28, p, 867. “ God bocame 
man, and died, that we might live: we have died with him, to 
be purified; we are raised from the dead with him, since we have 
died with him; we are glorified with him, because we have 
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risen with him from the grave.” Ullmann, p. 450. Comp, Orat. 
xxxvi, p, 580. quoted by Munscher ed. by von Colln i. p, 485, 
and the passagos cited there from Lilwy do Trin. ii, 24, and. 
Augustine de Trinitate iv, 12. 

®) It is worthy of notico, that espocially Augustine on prac- 
tical grounds, brought this othical import of the death of Christ 
very prominently forward (io counterbalanco, as it wore, tho 
theory of salvation which is so casily misunderstood :) Tota 
itaquo vita ejus disciplina morum fuit, (de vera rel. c. 10.) Christ 
died, in order that no ono might bo afraid of death, nor oven 
of the most cruel mauner of putting persons to death, de fide et 
symb, c. 6. de divers. quest. qu. 25. (Opp. T. vi. p. 7.) The 
love of Christ displayed in his death shall constrain us to love 
him in return, de catech. rud. c. 4: Christus pro nobis mortuus 
est. ILoc autem idco, quia finis procepti et plonitudo logis cha- 
rijas cst, ut of nos invicem diligamus, et quomadmodum ille pro 
nobis animam suam posuit, sic et nos pro fratribus animam po- 
namus.........Nulla est onim major ad amorem invitatio, quam 
prevenire amando, et nimis durus est animus, qui dilectionom si 
nolebat impendere, nolit rependere. Comp. Lact. Inst, diy. iv. 
23 ss. Bas. M. de Spix. S. c. 15. 

“ Comp. the passage quoted from Athanasius in noto 3. 
Grogory of Nyssa also says, (Orat. catech. c, 27.), that not only 
the death of Christ had effoctod tho redemption of man, but 
also the circumstance that he presorved a pure disposition in all 
the moments of hig lifo: ... worudsiong rf cumpriqg rig di\pcmiung 
Lats, (rdv Xerordv) tv devs re nal vedsurg need vols dic waoou meow ter did 
aguran yeveod aur shy sxarruvouccey Bivcemury, meet wa) er way 7 Depceoradooy 6) nom 
Sagoly, rd b% wepiids ddeodmeurov. Augustine do vora rel, c. 26. re- 
presents Christ as the second Adam, and contrasts him as tho 
homo justitie with the homo peccati; as sin and ruin aro tho 
effects of our connection with Adam, so redomption is the effect 
of a living union with Christ. Comp. de libero arbitrio ili, 10, 
de consenau evang. i. c, 35. where ho places the real naturo of 
redemption in the manifestation of the Godman. ILonco Baur 
says Lc. p. 109. 10.: “ The reconciliation of man to God, the 
incarnation of God in Christ, and the union of the Divine with 
the human which ts realized by it, were laid down as the general 
principle including all particular definitions, which was ever 
and anon adopted by the theologians of that age... Thus « view 
was formed of the atonement which we may term the nystical, 
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tnasmuch us tt is founded on a general eqmpreleisiie view of the 
subject, rather than on philosophical definitions.” 

®) Thus Gregory of Nazianzum Orat. xxxiil. p. 536. numbered 
speculations on the death of Christ among those things, on which 
it is useful to have correct ideas, but not dangcrous to be mis- 
taken, and placed them on the same level with questions con- 
cerning the creation of the world, the nature of matter and of 
the soul, the resurrection, general judgment, ete. Comp. Baur, 
p. 109.—Eusebius of Casarca demonstr. evang. iv. 12. merely 
enumerates various reasons for the death of Christ, without 
bringing thom into connection, Christ died, 1. In order to 
prove, that he is Lord both over the quick and the dead; 2. 
To redeem from sin; 3. To atone for sin; 4. To destroy the 
power of Satan; 5. To give his disciples a visible evidence of 
the reality of the life to come (by his resurrection) ; and, 6. To 
abrogate the sacrifices of the Old Test. dispensation. 


The more anxious theologians were to adduce the reasons which induced 
Christ to lay down his life, the more natural was it, to ask whether God 
could have accomplished the work of redemption in any other way? Au- 
gustine rejects such idle questions in the manner of Irenaus, de agone 
christiano c. 11: Sunt autem stulti, qui dicunt, non poterat aliter sapi. 
entia Dei homines liboraro, nisi susciperet hominem et nasceretur ex fe. 
mina et a peccatoribus omnia illa pateretur? Quibus dicimus, poterat 
omnino, sed si aliter faceret, stmiliter vestra stultitice displicerct. Farther 
particulars may be found in Munscher, Wandbuch. iv, p, 292 ss, Baur p. 
85. Rufus gives a mystical interpretation of the yarious separate suf- 
ferings of Christ, expos. symb. ap. p. 22 ss. 

Concerning the extent of the atonement it may he observed, that Didymus 
of Alexandria (on 1 Peter, in Galland Bibl. PP, 'T. iv. p. 825: Pacifi- 
cavit enim Jesus per sanguinem crucis sue quie in coolis et qua in terta 
sunt, omne bellum destruens et tumultum), and Gregory of Nyssa in some 
sense (Orat. catech, c. 25, where he speaks of save xcisis) revived the idea 
of Origen, that the effects of Christ's death weve not limited to this world, 
but extended over the whole universe; Gregory also asserted, that the work 
ofredemption would not have beon necessary, ifall men had been as holy as 
Moses, Paul, Ezekiel, Elijah and Isaiah, (contra Apollin, ili. p, 263.) The 
opposite view was taken by Augustine who, in accordance with his theory, 
thought that all men stood in need of redemption, but limited the ex- 
tent of the atonement; comp. the former sections on the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin, and on predestination, and contra Julian vi. c. 24. Leo the 
Great on the contrary enlarged the extent of the atonement, Ep. 184. 
 14.: Effusio sanguinis Christi pro injustis tam fuit dives ad pretium, 
ut si universitas captivorum in redemptorem suum crederet, nullum dia-~ 
boli vincula retinerent.— 


«: 
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A dramatic representation of the deseensus ad inferos in imitation of the 
Evang. Nicodemi is given in the discourse: de adventu et annuneiations 
Joannis (Baptiste) apud inferos, commonly ascribed to Eusebius of Uinisay 
comp. also Epiphanius in sepuler. Christi, Opp. ii. p. 270, Aujrusti's 
edition of Euseb, of Emisa, p. 14s. Onithe question whethor the sys 
tem, of Apollinaris caused the introduction of the said doctrine into the 
Apostles’ Creed ? ‘as well as concerning the relation in which they stood 
to each other, see Neander, Kirchengesch. ii, p. 928, 

Lastly, the appropriation of the merits of Christ on the part of tho indivi. 
dual Christian is connected with what has been said before, and with the 
anthropological definitions (§ 107—114,) Comp, Milnsoher, Handbuch 


iv. p, 295, 819. 
8 135. 
TUE DOCTRINE OF TIO: CUURCH, 


Two causes contributed to determine tho doctrine of 
the church: 1. The external history of tho church itself, 
its victory over paganism, and its rising power under tho 
protection of tho state. 2. Tho victory of Augustinism. 
over the doctrines of the Pelagians,) Manicheans,) 
and Donatists,?) which in different ways threatened to 
destroy ecclesiastical unity. Tho last mentioned rosom- 
bled tho followers of Novatian in the precoding poriod, by 
inaintaining that the church was composed only of saints. 
In opposition to thom Oplatus of Mileve,4) as woll as 
Augustine, assertod that the church consists of the sum 
tiééal of all who are baptized, and, spivitualizing that which 
existed in reality, they advanced the idea of a universal 
Christian church. Tho bishops of Romo appliod this 
idoa to the papal system,©) and thus proparod tho way 
for tho hierarchy of the middle ages. But howovor dif- 
forent the opinions of the mon of those times wero re- 
specting tho place and naturo of tho true church, the 
proposition laid down by former theologians: that there, 
ts no salvation out of the church, was firmly adhored to, 
and carricd out in all its consoquoncos.(?) 


‘) The Pelagians wore-in so far opposed to the church, as 
thoy considered only the individual Christian as such, and 


» 
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overlooked the mysterious connoction between the individual 
and the totality. Their strict notions of morality led necessarily 
to Puritanism ; hence the synod of Diospolis (a. p. 415) blamed 
them for having said, ecclesiam hic esse sine macula et ruga. 
Aug. de gestis Pelagiic. 12. Before this time some Christians in 
Sicily who, generally speaking, agreed with the Pelagians, had 
asserted : Ecclesiam bane esse, que nune frequentatur populis 
ot sine peccato esse posse. Aug. ep. clvi. 

@) The Manichwans by separating the Electi from the rest 
(Auditores) gave countenance to the principle of an ecclesiola 
in ecclesia; besides tho great body of the Manicheean chureh 
itself formed, as the one olect world of light, a contrast 
with the vast mass of darkness. “ The Manichean church 
is in relation to the world what the limited cirble of the 
Electt is in relation to the larger assembly of the Audttores ; 
that which is yet variously divided and separated in the latier, 
has tts central-point of union in the former.” Baur, Manich. 
Religionssystem. p. 282. 

®) On the external history of the Donatists comp. the works 
on ecclesiastical history. Sources: Optatus Milovitanus (about 
the year 368) de schismate Donatistarum, together with Monu- 
menta vett, ad Donatist, hist. pertinentia ed. L. E. du Pin. 
Par. 1700 s% Opp. Aug. T. ix. Valesius, de schism. Donat. 
in an appendix to Eusebius. Noristus (odited by Ballerini 
brothers) Ven. 1729, iv. fol. Waleh Ketaorgoschichte, vol. iy, 
Concerning the derivation of tho name (whether from Donatus 
a casis nigris, or from Donat. M,?) sce Neander, Kirchengesch. 
ii. 1. p. 407, Tho quostion at issue, viz. whother Cecilian could 
be invested with the episcopal office, having beon elected by a 
traditor, and the election of another bishop in the person of 
Majorinus, led to further dogmatic discussions on tho purity of 
the church. The church in their opinion ought to be pure (sine 
macula ct ruga.) It must therefore exercise no forbearance to- 
wards any unworthy members (1 Cor. v. and especially many 
passages from the Old Tost.) When the opponents of the Dona- 
tists appealed to the parable of the tares and the wheat (Matth. 
xiii.) the latter applicd it (according to our Saviour’s own in- 
terpretation) to the world, and not to the chureh. Augustine 
however asserted, mundum ipsum appellatum esso pro ecclesis 
nomine. 

*) Concerning the opinions of Optatus (which are stated in 
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the second book of his treatise: do schismate Donatistarum)’ 
seo Rothe, Aufinge der Christlichen Kirche p. 677 a8. Ie fur 
ther developed. the views of Cyprian. There is but one church, 
It has five ornamenta or dotes: 1. Cathedra (the unity of 
episcopacy in the Cathedra Potri), 2, Angelus (tho bishop him- . 
self), 3. Spiritus Sanctus, 4 Fons (baptism), 5. Sigillum, 7. ¢. 
Symbolum catholicum (according to Sol. Song. iv. 12.) ‘Those 
dotes aro distinguished from the sancta mombra ac viscora of 
the church, which appear to him of groaterimportanco than the 
dotes themselves. They consist in the sacramentis ct nomini- 
bus Trinitatis, 

©) Augustine composed a separate treatise entitled; do uni- 
tate ccclesixw, on this subject.—Comp. contra Ip. Parmeniani 
and de baptismo. IIe proceeded no less than the Donatists on 
the principle of the purity of tho church, and advocated a 
rigorous exercise of ecclesiastical dixcipline; but this should 
not load to the depopulation of the church. Some clemonts 
enter into the composition of the house of God which do not 
form the structure of the house itself; some members of the 
body may be diseased without its being thought necessary to 
cut them off at once, though tho disease itself belongs no more 
to the body than the chaff which is mixed up with wheat forms 
a part of it, Augustine makes a distinction betwogn tho corpus 
Domini verum and tho corpus D. permixtum seu simulaium (de 
doctr, christ. ii. 32.) which stands in connection with his noga- 
tive view concerning tho nature of ovil, Tho grammarian 
Lichonius adopted an intormediato course, sco Noander, Kir. 

ngésch, ii, p. 445. Tho necessity of boing externally con- 
nected with tho church is set forth by Augustine in the samo 
manner as by Tortullian and Cyprian, de unit. occlos, o 49: 
IJabere caput Christum nemo poterit, nisi qui in ejus corpore 
fuorit, quod ost ceclosia. Ep. ¢. xl § 5: Quisquis ab hac catho- 
lica ccclosia fuerit separatus, quantumlibot Jaudabilitor so vivore 
existimet, hoc solo scelere quod a Christi unitate digjunctus ost, 
non habebit vitam, sed Dei ira mancbit super oum. 

“) Leo M. Sermo. i. in natale Apostolorum Potri ot Pauli: Ut 
inenarrabilis gratiea per totum mundum diffundorotur effectus, 
Romanum regnum divina providentia prmparavit, ete, Comp. 
Sermo ii: Transivit quidem in Apostolos alios vis illius potes- 
tatis, sod non frusira uni commendatur, quod omnibus intime- 
tur. Manot orgo Petri privilogium, ote, 
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) Comp. § 71. Lactantius makes the same assertion, though 
he docs not in all respects agree with the catholie church: 
Instit. diy. iii. 830.—iy, 14. ab init.: Ile ost domus fidelis, hoc 
immortale templum, in quo si quis non sacrificayerit, immor- 
talitatis premium non habebit. Rufinus however does not yct 
advocate fides in Lcclesiam, and thus most clearly distinguishes 
faith in the church from faith in God and Christ. Expos. fid. 
26. 27. Iloreties were thought beyond the palo of the ehaurch, 
but not boyoud that of Christianity. Augustine calls them 
quoquomodo Christiani. Aug. de ciy. Dei 18, ¢. 51. Comp. 
Marheinecke (in Daubs Studien, 1. ¢,) p. 184. 


§ 136. 
THE SACRAMENTS. 


The holy sacraments, the idea of which was more pre- 
ciscly defined and circumscribed in this period, were ro- 
garded ag the instruments by moans of which the church 
exerts an influence upon the individual Christian, and 
transmits the fulness of Divine life, which dwells within 
it, to the mBmbors. Augustine saw in thom tho mysto- 
rious union of the (transcondent) Word with the cx- 
ternal (visible) element,() but exprossed no definite 
opinion respecting the number of sacramonts.2@-) Pseudo- 
Dionysius (who lived in the fifth ecntury) spoke of six 
ecclosiastical mysterios ;() but ovon during the prosont 
period the greatest importanco was still attached to bap- 
tism and tho Lord’s Supper.) 


) Aug, Serm. 272. Opp. T. v. p. 770: dicuntur Sacramenta, 
quia in eis aliud videtur, aliud intelligitur. Quod videtur spo- 
ciem habet corporalem: quod intelligitur fructum habot gpiri- 
talem; this gave rise to tho definition of the Augustinian 
school (in Ey. Joh. Tract. 31. c. 15, and de cataclysmo) : Accedtt 
werbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum. 

@) Augustine reckoned not only matrimony (“ sacramentum 
nuptiarum”) holy orders, (“‘sacramentum dandi baptismum”), but 
occasionally also other ceremonies among the sacraments (the 
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word taken in « more comprchonsive sense), since he under- 
stood by sacramentum omno mysticum sacrumque signum. 
Thus ho cally de peccat. orig. c. 40. exorcism, tho casting out, 
and the renunciation of the devil at baptism, and even the 
rites of tho Old Testament sacraments: circuncisio carnis, sab- 
batum temporalo, neomenio, sacrificia atquo omnes hujusmodi 
innumers observationes, Expos. epist. ad Galat. c. iii, 19, 
(Opp. iii. P. ii, p. 692.) Comp. Wiggors, Augustin und Pol. 
vol. i. p. 9. note, That he so constantly adopted the numbor 
four may perhaps bo oxplained from tho goneral preference 
which he gave to Avistotelianism (c, op. Parm. ii. c. 18.) Nean- 
der, Kirchengesch. ii, p. 1882, 88. 

8) De hicr. ecclos. e. 2—7. 1, Baptism (4. guriouaroc), 2, The 
Lord's Supper (ju. owdEeug, etx’ obv xoivaviag), 3, Unetion (conjirma~ 
tion? fu vedere wigov), 4, Holy Orders (4. rév tegarindiv rerssaiosa), 
5. Monachism (wu. movargintis redenioews), which afterwards ceased 
to be reckoned among the sacraments, 6, The rites performed 
on the dead (4. éai riw ieptig xexounuévar) (they were not the same 
with the unctio extrema, as tho unction in quostion was not ap- 
plicd to dying persons, but to the corpso; yet thore was somo 
analogy betweon the one and the other.) Matrimony, on tho 
other hand, which Augustine mentioned, was wanting in this 
list. * 

“) This was dono, @ yg. by Augustino, Sermo 218. 14: quod 
latins, lancea porcussum, in terram sanguinom ot aquam mana~ 
vit, procul dubio sacramonta sunt, quibus formatur ecclosia. (de 
Symb. ad catech.c, 6.), and by Chrysostom in Joh. hom. 85, 
(Opp. T. viii. p. 645.) who adapted tho samo intorprotation, On 
the relation in which the sacramonts of the New Testament 
were supposed to stand to those of the Old, sco Augustino do 
yora rol, c. 17. 


8 137. 
BAPTISM. 


The notions formed in the proceeding period concern 
ing the high importance and efficacy of baptisia were 
more fully developed in the prosont, ospocially by Basil 
the Great, Gregory of Nazianzum, ad Gregory af 
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Nyssa, and defined with more dogmatic precision by 
Augustine?) Neither the baptisin of blood, nor that. of 
tears lost its significance.8) The theologians of the 
Greek church zoalously defended infant-baptism,, ) while 
Augustine brought it into more intimate connoction with 
the doctrine of original sin Gin opposition to the Pela~ 
giang), and adduced it as an additional proof of the said 
doctrine.) Salvation was donied to unbaptized child- 
ren.) Concerning the baptism of horetics Basil the 
Great and Grogory of Nazianzum followed the views of 
Cyprian on this point, though Gregory did not make tho 
validity of baptism depend on the dignity of the person 
that performs tho ccremony of baptism.) But by the 
exertions of Augustine the mode adopted by the Romish 
church became with certain modifications the prevalent 
one.) Tho Donatists continued to insist upon the ne- 
cessity of re-baptizing herctics.©) The baptism of the 
Manicheans consisted in a kind of lustration altogothor 
differont from the baptism of the Catholic church.(®) 
Among the strict Avians the Eunomians wore distinguish- 
ed from the orthodox church by baptizing not in the 
name of tho Trinity, but in that of the death of Christ.@1.) 


() All of them composed separate discourses on baptism. 
Basil. M. de Baptismo Opp. T. ii. p. 117. Greg. Naz Or. 40, 
Grog. Nyss. de bapt. Christi Opp. T. iii. p. 371. Gregory of 
Nazianzum gaye a number of different names to Christian bap- 
tism, which he carefully distinguished from the baptisms of 
Moses and John: ri pairiojoa Acuumgérng cori puryéir, Blov mercidearg, 
Emepuirnus rhs sg Sebv ouyerdqoewe (1 Pet. iii, 21.) +d geiriquc, Bogdan ris 
dodevelas ris nusrégas' rb Ouiriouce cuptds derddecis, avetyuceros dnodouryois, 
Adyov xoivevic, TACO MATOS gravielwals, aTanruOds dunering, Owrdg wsToV- 
Sic, oxora nardrvorg 7d Ouiriqua dynuc meds Seb, cwvendnutee Xerorod, Fee 
tous Tiorews, vol redeinors, xreig obeaviav Bucirsiac, Cwitg dwsirpic, Sourcing 
cvcjoeaig, Seomdiv zxAuoig, curdiccws peracotyars’ rd gdrioc, of Oe wre Rotem 
ragpely 3 réiv rod eos dvigwy rd ucrAntrov xo Mayarorperzararoy, caves 
dye cylav nadetrel rick 2... obra nal aird cops dAAw rolv wag nets 
puriopudiy dv dytcirecoy nuretras O$ domee Xerordg, 6 robrou dordg, woArory nal 
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Oapigors svoenerv, obra Ot xal rd duignuw x72, Ile also repeated the 
appellations formorly used, such ag Astrgoy, apemyis, ote. “ Lhe 
Jollowing is the principal thought, on which this abundance of 
names ts founded : all the blessings of Christinnity appear con- 
centrated in one point in baptism, and are dispensed, as té were, 
all together in one moment ; but all these names can only in ao far 
be applied to baptism, as the person to be baptized possesses the 
right disposition, without which none can enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” Ullmann, p. 461, where the other passages bear- 
ing on this subject aro given. In order to provo the nocossity 
of baptism, Gregory further speaks of a threefold birth of man, 
(Or. 40. 2. ab init.), viz, natural birth (cA éx comdrov), that 
through baptism, and that through the resurrection. The first 
of these is brought about in the night, is slavish and connected 
with lusts (waregq ré éorr xe) dobran xe! éuvadie), the second is as 
cloar ag day-light and. free, delivers from lusts, and clevates to 
a highor, spiritual lifo (4 6 jmegiy noo! sAsvdéoe nal Auoray waddav, adv 
rd adrd yevkcrws xdrAuuuc megiréuvouce., nal aedg rqv dvr Cony srcavcyoucce,) 
On Basil the Great comp. Klose, p, 67 ss.; on Gregory of Nyssa 
seo Rupp, p. 232 ss. comp. also Cyrill Tlicr, Cat. xvii. o. 87; he 
ascribed to baptism not only tho virtue of taking away sin (from 
the negative point of view), but also that of olovating tho powers 
of man to a miraculous height, Cat. ili, 3. xix, xx. Cyr. Alox. 
Comm. in Joh. Opp. T. iv. p, 147. 

@) Aug. Ep. 98. 2.: Aqua exhibons forinsocus sworamentum 
gratic ot spiritus operans intrinsecus benesieium grativ, solvons 
vinculum culpm, reconcilians bonum natura, rogonorant homi- 
nom in uno Christo, ex uno Adam genoratum. Conoupiseontia 
romains cven in those who are baptizod, though thoir guilt is 
pardoned, do nupt. et coneup. i, 18. (c. 25.)—Ilo who is not, 
baptized cannot obtain salvation. As for the thiof who was ad- 
mitted by Christ into paradise without baptism, Augustine sup- 
posed that ho was baptized with blood, instead of wator; or ho 
might have been baptized with tho water which flowod from 
tho side of Jesus (!), unless it wore assumed that ho had recoived 
baptism at somo former time; do anima ot cjus origino i. 11, 
(co, 9.) i. 14. (c 10.) 16. (c. 12.) According to Leo the Grect 
the baptismal water which is filled with tho Tloly Ghost, is in 
relation to the rogonorate man, what the womb of tho Virgin 
filled with the samo Spirit was in relation to tho sinloss Redeom- 
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er, to whom she gave birth. Sermo 2d. 3. 25. 5. (in Griesbac.., 
p. 153.) 

() Thus Gregory of Nazianzum adds a fourth baptism to the 
three already mentioned (viz. the baptisms of Moses, John, and. 
Christ), that of martyrdom and of blood with which Christ him- 
self was baptized ; this baptism surpasses the others, in propor- 
tion as itis free from sin. Yea (he adds) I know even a ji/th, 
viz. that of tears (+6 rév daxgbov), but it is still more difficult, be- 
cause it is necessary to wet one’s couch every night with tears, 
Orat. xxix, 17. p. 688. But,.....“ how many tears have we to 
shed, before they equal the flood of the baptismal bath?” Orat- 
Ix. 9. p. 696. Ullmann, p. 459. 465. 480. 

4) Gregory of Nazianzum (Ofat. Ix.) opposed the delay of 
baptism, which was founded partly on deference paid to the 
sacrament, partly on incorrect views and immoral tendencies, 
partly on absurd prejudices.* Comp- Ullmann, p. 466 ss, Con- 
corning the baptism of infants, he declared (Ullm. p. 713.) 
“ that it was better that they should be sanctified without their 
own consciousness, than that they should depart being neither 
sealed, nor consecrated,” (7 dreden dogedyiora xa) dréhecra.) In 
support of his view he appealed to the rite of circumcision which 
was performed on the eighth day (comp. the opinion of Fidus 
§ 72. 6.), tho striking of the blood on the door-posts, ete. Gre- 
gory neverthelogs thought that healthy children might wait till 
the third year, or somewhere there about, because they would 
be able then to héar and to"utter something of the words (wve- 
rindy vi) «kod. at the performance of the rite, though they might 
not perfectly understand them, but get rather a gonoral impres- 
sion of thom. Jis judgment however was mild concerning 
those children who die before baptism, becauso he well distin- 
guished between intentional and unintentional delay. Yet ho 
did not think that they would obtain perfect salvation. Comp. 
Ullmann, |. ¢. "wih 

©) That Gregory did not, like Augustine, suppose an intimate 
connection between baptism and original sin, is evident from 


« Comp. eg. the Confession of Augsburg, i. c. 11. Gregory of Nyssa 
also opposed the delay in a separate discourse weds vobs Bgudivovrus tis od Bedera 
wou, Opp. T, ii, p. 215. Chrysostom uses similar language. Comp. Ne. 
ander, Chrysostomus, i. p. 6, and 74—77. A. J*, Busehing, de procrasti- 
natione baptismi apud veteres ejusque causis. Tlalm, 1747, 4. 
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his axsertion (Orat. -10. quoted by Ullmann, p. 476.), that sins 

committed by children from ignorance, could not be imputed 

io thom on account of thoir tondor age. Comp. what Chryxsos- 
tom said on this subject according to the quotation of Julian 

given by Noander Kirchengesch. ii, 8. p. 18: lac do causa 
etiam infantes baptizamus, cum non sint coinquinati poceato, ut 
eis addatur sanctitas, justitia, adoptio, heroditas, fraternitas 
Christi, ut ejus mombra sint ; tho opinions of Theodore of Mop- 

suestia arc also stated there.” Augustine did nat combat tho 
Pelagians because they rejected baptism, but befause they did 
not draw the same inferences from the rite in question, which 
he drew from it. Tho Polagians admitted that the design of 
baptism was the remissio peccatorum, but they understood. by 
it the remission of future sins. Julian went so far as to anatho- 

matize thoso who did not acknowledge tho necessity of infant- 
baptism. Opus imp. contra Jul. iii, 149. “ Though the Pela- 

gians might have been easily induced by their principles to as~ 
eribe a merely symbolical significance to baptism, as an external 
rite, yet in this, as well as in many other respcets, they could. 
not develope their system entirely taulependent of the ecclesiasti~ 
cal traditeon of ther age; they endeavoured therefore to recon 
cile it in the best possible manner with their principles, which 
owed their origin to quite different causes.’ Noander, Kirchon- 
gosch, ii. p, 1389. 

) Concorning infants that dio without being*baptized, Vela- 
gius exprossed himself in cauti®us terms (que non cant, seio, 
quo cant, nescio), Ambrose do Abrah, ii, 11, had pgoyiously 
taught: Nemo, adscenditin regnum coslorum, nisi por sacramon- 
tum baptismatis......Nist elim quis renatus fuertt eo aqua et 
apiritu sancto, non potest introireinregmun Dei, Utiquo nullum 
excipit, non infantem, non aliqua prmvontum necessitate, 
Tlabeant tamen illam opertam ponarum immunitatem, nescio 
w habeant regni honorom, Comp. Wiggers i. p. 422, alugus- 

the’s views on this point were at first mildur; do liboro arb, 
iii. c. 23, but afterwards ho was compelled by tho consequences 
of his own system to use harsher expressions. Lis lino of argu- 


* Neander traces the difference of opinion oxisting betwean tho eastern and 
the westorn church with repard to baptism, to their different mode of vicw- 
ing the doctrine of redemption ; the former regarded rather the positive, the 
later the negative aspect. 
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ment is as follows: Every man is born in sin, and stands there- 
fore in necd of pardon. Ie obtains it by baptism; it cleanses 
children from original sin, and those who are baptized in later 
years, not only from original sin, but also from actual trans- 
gressions. (Enchir. ad Laurent. 43.) Since baptism is the only 
and necessary condition of salvation (comp. note 2.), it follows 
that unbaptizod children are condemned (this fully accorded 
with his views on predestination). Ile was neverthcless dispos- 
ed to look upon this condemnation as mitixsima and tolerabilior 
(Ep. 186. 27, [c. 8.] de pece. mor. i. 28. [c. 20.]), though he 
opposed tho doctrine. condemned by the synod of Carthage 
(a. D, 419.) of an intermediate state in which unbaptized infants 
were said to be, Comp. Sermo 294; loc novum in ccclesia, 
prius inauditum cst, esse salutem wternam preter regnum 
ceelorum, esse salutem sternam pretor regnum Dei, With 
regard to baptised children, Augustine, as well as the 
catholic «church in general, supposed (the former in accord- 
ance with his idealistic doctrine of the church) that the church 
represents (by means of the godfathers and godmothers) the 
faith of the children. “ Ais view seems to have been somewhat 
as follows : As the child is nourished by the natural powers of 
his mother after the flesh, before his bodily, independent emist- 
ence ts fully developed, so ts he nourished by the higher powers 
of his spiritual mother, the church, before he has attained unto 
independent spiritual developement and self-consctousness. This 
idea would be true to a certain extent, if the visible church 
corresponded to its ideal.” Noander, Kirchengesch. p. 1394. 

7) Basil Ep. can. i. declared the haptism of horetics void at 
least when iis mode differed from that of the catholic church, 
or when a different meaning was atiached to it; thus ho re- 
jected the baptism of the Montanists, because they understood 
Montanus to be the paraclete. But he was disposed to admit 
dissenters without baptism, and as a general rule advised tg 
comply with the custom of each separate church.—Gregory of 
Nazianzum rejected the baptism of notorious herctics (rdy, 
rp0djrws xarsyrwouévey.) Gonerally speaking he did not make the 
efficacy of baptism depend on the external merit of the church, 
or the inherent moral desert (éaoria) of tho person to be, 
baptized.—He illustrated this by the case of two rings, the one 
made of gold, the other of brass, both of which bear the same 
stamp. Orat, 40. in Ullmann p. 473—75. 
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) De baptismo contra Donatistas lib. vii. (in Opp. Ben.“Tom, 
ix.). It is interesting to sce how Augustine secks to justify 
Cyprian, from whom ho differs; the passages aro given in 
Miinscher edit. by von Colln p. 477,—The limitation spoken of 
was, that the rite of baptism, if performod out of the catholic 
church, might be considered valid, but that so far from proving 
a blessing to the baptized, it would increase their guilt, if thoy 
did not afterwards join tho catholic church. Thus “ the ea- 
_ clusiveness of the catholic church, which seemed to be objected to 

on the one hand, was carried to an extreme length on the other.” 
Rothe, Anfiinge der christlichen Kirche p. 685.—Tho ceromony 
of laying up of hands was also performed on the converts. Leo 
the Great insisted upon this point, Ep. 159, 7.166, 2, 167, 18, 
(Griesbach p. 155.) 

®) They were condemned by the Cone. Arel. 314, can. 8. Opt. 
Mil, de schism. Donat. y. c. 3:...Quid vobis (Donatistis) visum 
est, non post nos, sed post Trinitatom baptisma geninaro ? 
cujus de sacramento non love certamen innatum ost, et 
dubitatur an post Trinitatem in cadem Trinitato hoe itorum 
liceat facere. Vos dicitis: licet; nos dicimus: non liect. 
Inter licet vestrum et non licct nostrum natant ct remigant 
anime populorum. 

© Concorning the baptism of the Manicheans, on which wo 
have but scanty information, comp. Baur, manich. Roligions- 
aystom, p: 273. 

a4) Socrat. v. 24 blamed the Eunomians, bocaudoseress.rd 
Beericpce rapexdeakay ob yee sig reid, GAN ee rv rot Aprorol Pac 
riGova Sdverov, They probably avoided tho uso of tho common 
formula, which Eunomius elsowhere adduces as a proof that tho 
Spirit is the third person, in order to prévent tho unlearned 
from forming any incorrect views concerning tho Trinity. 
Comp. Klose, Hunomius p. 32, Rudelbach, itbor dic Sacraments. 
worte, p. 25, According to Sozom. vi. 26. tho Eunomians are 
said to have rebaptized all who joined their party. 
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8 138, 
THE LORD’S SUPPER, 
Marheinecke (comp. § 78.) p. 32—65, K. Meyer p. 1838, 


The mystcrious connection supposed to exist between 
the two natures of Christ, corresponded to the ida of a 
mystical connection subsisting between the body of 
Christ and tho bread used in the Lord’s Supper on the 
one hand, and between his blood and the wine on the 
other.) This idea, which had taken its rise in the pre- 
ceding period, was now farther carried ont by means of 
the more fully developed terminology of the church, and 
by thetintroduction of liturgical formule, which substi- 
tuted mystical ceremonies for the simple apostolical 
rite.“) The doctrine of the consubstantiality of Christ's 
body and blood with the visible clements, was gencrally 
held during this period both by the Greek and Latin 
churches, though some writers spoke of a real change 
from the one into tho othor.@) Theodoret brought most 
prominently forward the symbolical import of this 
ordinanco—a view which some other Fathers adopted 
along with the realistic mode of interpretation,“) while 
Augustine sought to unite its more profound mystical 
significance with the symbolical.) Ho also offered a 
firm opposition) to the superstitious reverence which 
many writers of the present age seemed disposed to pay 
to the sacrament in question.(7) »Gelasius, bishop of 
Rome, spoke very decidedly against the idea of a real 
change.@) The notion of a daily repoated sacrifice is 
distinctly sct forth in the writings of Gregory the 
Great.?.) 


() The controversy respecting the natures of Christ may be 
said to be repeated in the different views on the Lord’s Supper 
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but the human naturo in the former, is represented by the visible 
element (the bread) in tho latter, and the Divino naturo in tho 
former, by the body of Christ in tho latter, which, properly 
speaking, formed a part of his humanity—The doctrino of 
transubstantiation properly spoaking, (as it was afterwards held 
by the Romish church), is essontially Doucetic, inasmuch as tho 
elements are nothing but a moro docoption of tho senses. 
That view of the ordinance in quostion which considors it ag a 
purely extornal and symbolical rito, (the notion of the Socinians 
in later times) sayours of Ebionitism. The spoculativo dis- 
tinction between the sign and the thing which it is meant to 
teach (the view taken by the Reformed church), is allied to 
Nestorianism (especially the mode in which it was represontad 
by Zuingle). The doctrine of consubstantiation which provail- 
ed in the present poriod, and was aftorwards in substance 
adopted by Luther, would remind us of the orthodox doctrine 
as propoundod in the canons of tho synod of Chalecdon, if it 
might not with more propriety be compared with Eutychianism 
and Monophysitism, which were in their time but tho extremes 
of orthodox christology. In tho said controversy, as woll as in 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, attempts at harmonizing the 
various nodes of interprotation might casily lead to heretical 
notions (thus the Calvinistic view.) 

@) On such namos as Aargsfce cvalhwcnror, Suoia ro TAaquod (Cyril 
Myst. V.), legougyia, wardrnrlig réiv dnraoucror, dyin recerela, spddiov (in 
reforonco to the administration of thé Lord’s Suppor to tho 
sick), a8 well as on the formule commonly used in connection 
with tho rite of consocration, comp. Sudver, Thesaurus sub 
vocib.; Toutiée in Diss.:ad Cyr, Hior, 3. p. ooxxxiii, gs, 
Marheinecke 1. c. p. 88. 88, August?, Archmologie yol. viii, p. 
32 88. 

®) Cyrill of Jerusalem so connoctod (Cat, xxii § 6) the 
miracle performed atthe marriago at Cana with tho weraBord of tho 
elements used in the Lord’s Suppor, that wo cannot help think- 
ing that he belioved in a real and total chango, the more go ag 
he added: sf yag xal 9 atoDyoig oor rotro broScrrs dAAL 4 alorig oF 
BeBasodrenr woh derd rig yeboswg nplung rd mpliywu, GAN dod ris wlorstg 
mrygopogal cusrBoderwc, oiuaros xml aluarog Xpiorod xarakiwdelss and 
yot ho said § 3.: ev rbaw derov didorc/ ou rd clue ote. But as ho 
spoke (Cat, xxi. 3,) of a similar chango offected in the oil which 
was used at the performance of the rite of consecration, with- 

2B 
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oul intimating hix belic{ in a real metaphysical change of the 
substance of the oil into the substance of the Toly Spirit, we 
may suppose, that his highly rhetorical language meant to 
teach nothing, but that tho inferior is changed into the superior, 
Comp. Neander, Kirchengesch. ii. p, 1396. But Cyrill un- 
doubtedly supposed a real union of the communicants with 
Christ (odaconeor nol obveseor Xgiorod, ye2soropdgos yiviusde), and thought 
that we participate in the nature of Christ by the assimilation 
of his body and blood to our members, cte. Cat. xxiii —Gregory 
of Nyssa draws a parallel between the physical preservation of 
man by physical food, and his spiritual subsistence by the parti~ 
cipation of the body and blood of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. 
It is the most effectual antidote of the consequence of sin, viz. 
mortality. The passages bearing on this point (from Cat. 37.) 
are given by Miinscher ed. by von Célln i. p. 499. 500. Rupp, 
p. 238 ss, Gregory used the terms erarosidus, werarideoI er, 
Meraoroinsovddar rs Overs ray Peuvovéray in asense similar to that of 
Cyiill, comp. Rupp p. 240 note, and Neander I. ¢. p. 1897. 98. 
— Chrysostom regards the institution of the Lord’s Supper as a 
proof of the highest love of the Redcemor to mankind, inasmuch 
as he not only gave thom an opportunity of secing him, but 
also cnabled them to touch him, and to partake of bis body, 
hom. 45 in Joh. (Opp. T. viii. p, 292.) Ife too teaches a real 
union of tho communicants with Christ; dvcpige iauriv qui, nar 
ob rh micres udvov, GAN adre® r@ medywars chu juss abrod norasaeud ete 
Tlom. 83. in Matth. (Opp. T. vii. p. 869), comp. hom, 24. in Ep. 
ad Cor. (Opp. T. ix. p. 257) and other passages quoted by 
Marheinecke 1. c. p, 44. Yet the manner in which Chrysostom 
speaks of the relation in which the spiritual (vonriv) stands to 
the sensuous (a/sSn7'), and the comparison which ho draws bo- 
tween the Lord’s Supper and baptism, seem to be opposed to 
the notion of areal change. ‘If we were incorporeal, Christ 
would nourish us with incorpoteal things (dovuara); but since 
the goulis tied to the body, God gives us & alodyrors re voyrd.” 
Comp. the passage on Maith. before cited, and Miinscher ed, 
by von Colln p. 502. Hilary de Trin, viti. 13. says in reference 
to Christ: naturam carnis sum ad naturam geternitatis sub 
sacramento nobis communicande carnis admiscuit, that which 
Trensous calls wore aed ae3aeciar, Ambrose (do initiandis 
mysteriis c, 8. and 9.) regards the Lord’s Supper as the living 
bread which came down from heaven (John vi 51.), and is nono 
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other but Christ himself, If blessings pronounced by mon (viz. 
the prophets of the Old Test.), possessod the power of changing 
the natural cloments, how much more must the samo bo true 
in reference to the sacrament? (Quod si tantum valuit Sermo 
Elim ut ignom de colo promerct, non valebit Christi sermo ut 
species mutet clomontoruam? All things ave exeatod by the 
Word (Christ); to offect a simple change (mutatio) cannot be too 
difficult 10 him, who is the author of croation. Tho body which 
was in a miraculous way brought forth by tho Virgin, is at the 
same time the body of the sacrament, Novortholess ho says 
(in contradiction to the assumption of a real change): Ante 
benoedictionem verborum ceclestium species nominatur, post 
consecrationem corpus Christi significatur, and in reference to 
the wine: ante consccrationcm aliud dicitur, post consocrationom 
sanguis nuncupatur, (Bub it ought not to be forgotton, that 
critical’ doubts have been raised respecting the genuineness of 
this book). : 

“) The above passages sufficiently show that the symbolical 
interpretation accompanied tho realistic, or rather that thoy 
passed over into cach other, without tho sign and the thing 
represented by it being always distinctly separated, Lusebius 
of Cwsarea however was led by his Origenistic principlos to 
distinguish between the figurative and tho roal, Demonstr. 
evangel. i, 10. and Theol. oeclos. iii, 12. Neander, Kirchongesch. 
p. 1403, Athenasius too attompted a spiritual interpretation 
of the cating of tho body and tho drinking of tho blood of 
Christ, ep. iv. ad Serap. (in Neandor lc p. 1399.); and Gre- 
gory of Nazianeum called the bread and wine symbols and 
typos (avrirura)* of the great mysteries, Orat. xvii. 12, p, 825, 
Ullmann p. 484. Neandor quotes p. 1397. a fragment of a 
letter addressed by Chrysostom to Cesarius, a monk, the 
authenticity of which he questions. Ifit wore genuina, it would 
prove that Chrysostom, as well as his disciple Milus, mado a 
clear distinction between the symbol and tho thing represented 
by it. The latter compared, Lib. i, ep. 44. (sco Neandor 1. ¢.) 
the bread which has been consecratad, to a document which 
having beon ednfirmed by the emperor, is called Sacra. Tho 
distinction made by Theodoret betweon the sign and tho thing 


® Comp, Sticer, Thes. T, i. p. 338 ss. and Ullmann |, o who oppose the 
interpretation of Ilias Cretensis, 
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signified, was intimately conneetéd-with thessipilar distinction, 
which hé drew between the hupian and the Divine. natures of 
Christ, (comp. note 1.) Dial. i. Opp. ive p. 126.5 obte weg ers 
chy caytoopedy ree pUdr Inds obuBore. vis olneiacs éEforetset™ gusews. jakvel yee 
ter) vhs aporkous obelnay ual roll oxhwurss nej-rod efdeug, xed dgard goers nod 
anre, ite na? ap br ep oy hv. vottrar 82 dsp é syevero, net wioreberas nel apoo~ 
nvverar, ws dasivs Bra Geren mioreteros. 4 wupdes rohvuy rah cayverberm rhy 
sixiva xol oper tiv duororyre., Key yap eomévar vA “aMDsla bv rberoy. 
He also distinguishetl betveen -the wsrafarz “fi xaos and the 
uereBord rig pbocws, Dial. i. p. 26. 

©) Augustine, th ‘interpreting the words pronounced by our 
Saviour at the institution of this ordinance, rentinds us of their 
figurative import, contra Adimant. c. 12. 3. According to him 
the language of John vi. is highly figurative, contra adyers- leg. 
et prophetar. ii. c, 9, (The controversy in which he was engaged 
with the Manichwans Icd-him to defend the figurative style of 
the Old Test. by adducing similar examples from the New.) 
He cven supposed that the characteristic feature of the sacva- 
ments consists in this, that they are symbolical rites, Ep. 98, 9.: 
Si sacramenta quandam similitudincm earum rerum quarum sa- 
cramenta sunt, non haberent, omnine sacramenta non cssont. 
Kx hac autem similitudine plerumque ctiam ipsarum rerum no- 
mina accipiunt. The sacrament in question is the body of 
Christ secundum quendam modum, but not absolutely, and its 
participation is a communicatio corporis et sanguinis ipsius (Ep. 
54, 1.), comp. de doctr. chr. iii, 10.16. Marheinecke, p. 56 gs. 
Neander 1, ¢. p. 1400.—On the connection subsisting between 
tho notions of Augustine concorting the Lord’s Suppor, and 
those respecting baptism, comp. Wiggers ii. p. 146; on the con- 
nection subsisting between the formor opinions and his views on 
the sacraments in general comp. § 137. note 2. 

©) Aug. de trin, iti, 10.; possunt habere honorem tamquam 
religiosa, sod non stuporem tamquam mira. 

™ Thus Gregory of Nazianzum himself believed in the su- 
pernatural effects of the Lord’s Supper. Orat. viii, 17. 18. p. 
228. 229. and Ep. 240. Ullmann, p. 483, 84.—On the com- 
munion of childron, which was common in the Latin church, 
comp. the works on antiquities. 

*) Gelas, de duab, natur. in Christo, Bibl. max. PP. T. viii. p. 
703, (quoted by Meyer, p. 34. Miunscher edit. by von Colln, p. 
504): Certe sacramenta, ques sumimus, corpcris et sanguinis 
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Christi, divina xos,est, propgor quod ot por eadem divine oflici- 
mur participes natures et tamen esse non desinit substantia vel 
natura panis et yini, Ely certo imago ot similitudo cowporis: of 
sanguinis Christi 4 in’ actione maysteriorum eolebrantur, Satis 
ergo nobis evidenter ostenditur, hoo nobis in ipso Christo Do- 
mino senticndim, quod i in ojus imagine profitomur, colobramus 
ot sumimus, ut sicut in hane, scilicet in divingm transcant, Sancto 
Spiritu perficiento, substantiam, permanente tamen in suc pro- 
prictate natura, sic ilud ipsum mysterium- prineipalo; cujus no- 
bis officientiam Virtutgmque veraciter repraesentant. 

‘%) After the example,of Cyprian, tho idea ‘ofa sacrifice is dis- 
tinctly set forth by most of the Fathers of this poriod. Thus 
by Gregory of Nazianzum Orat, i. 95. p. 56. Ullmann, p. 483. 
and Basil the Great, Ep. 98. (though without any more precise 
definition Klose, p. 72.) But Gregory the Groat speaks more 
distinctly Moral. Lib. xxii, 26. of a quotidianum dmmolationis 
sucrifictuma 


TUE DOCTRINE OF TIE LAST TILNGS. 
8 139. 
MILLENNARIANISM.—TUE KINGDOM OF CURIST. 


The contest which Origen had fought against the ad- 
vocatos of Millonnarianism, was soon after hig death do- 
cided in his favour. It was his disciple, Dionysius of 
Alexandria, who succooded moro by persuasion, than by 
force, in imposing silence on the followors of Mepos, an 
Egyptian bishop, who, adhoring to tho lottor of Scripture, 
were opposed to all allegorical interpretation, and had the 
presbyter Coracion for thoir loador after tho doath of 
Nepos.(!.) Millonnarianism was from that timo support~ 
ed by but a fow of tho castern theologians.@) In tho 
Wost the millonnarian notions wore advocated by Lac- 
tantius,(3) but combatod by Augustine, who had once him- 
solf entortainod similar viows.4) It was vory natural 
that Christianity should confidently exnoct a longor ox- 
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istence on earth, after it had become connected with the 
state, and been permanently established. Thus the pe- 
viod of Christ’s second coming, and the destruction of 
the world, was doferred from time to time, and it was 
only oxtraordinary ovonts that caused men for a season 
to look forward to these cvonts as nigh at hand—_The 
notion of Murcellus, that, Christ’s heavenly kingdom itself 
will at some poriod come to an end (according to 1 Cor. 
xv, 28.), forms a romarkable parallel to Millonnarian- 
ism.@-) 


@) On the treatise of Nepos (a. p. 355.) entitled ; Peyyog rae 
adr Aanyogioravy, and that of Dionysius seg! érayyedidw, as well ag on 
the entire controversy comp. Euseb,. vii. 24. Gonnad. de dogm. 
eccles. ¢. 55. Mosh. comment. p 720—28, Neander Kirchen- 
gosch. i. 3. p. 1109. 

®) Methodius, who was in part an opponent of Origen, pro- 
pounded millennarian notions in his treatise entitled the feast 
of the ten virgins (a dialogue on chastity), which was composed 
in imitation of Plato’s Symposium. Orat. ix. § 5. (in Combefisii 
Auctuar. noviss. Bibl, PP. Grac. Pars. i. p. 109.) Neander, 
Kirchengesch. i. 3. p. 1233. According to Epiph. har. 72. p, 
1013, (comp. Hier. in Jes. Lib. xviii.) Apollinaris too held 
millennarian notions, and wrote a treatise in 2 books against 
Dionysius, which met with groat success at the time: Quem non 
solum (says Jerome |, c.) sue sects homines, sed nogtrorum in 
hac parte duntaxat plurima sequitur multitudo. Concerning the 
millennarian views of Bur Sudaili, abbot of Edessa in Mesopo- 
tamia towards the close of the fifth contury, comp. Neandor ], ¢. 
ii, 3. p. 1181. 

®) Inst. vii, 14—26, c. 14: Sicut Dous sex dies in tantis rebus 
fabricandis laboravit, ita et xcligio ejus et veritas in his sox mil- 
libus‘annorum laboret necosse est, malitia pravalente ac domi- 
nante. Et rursus, quoniam perfectis oporibus requiovit dio sop- 
timo eumque benedixit, necosso ost, ut in fino sexti millosimi 
anni malitia omnis aboleatur ¢ terra et regnoé per annos millo 
justitia, sitquo tranquilliias ct requioy a Jaboribuy, quos mundus 
jamdiu perfert. In the subyoquent part of the chapter he gives 
a full.description of the state of the political. the physical, and 
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the religious world antecedent to the millennial kingdom, and 
appeals both to the Sibylline oracles and to the work of Iystas- 
pes. Comp. Corrodé ii. p. 410. 498, 441. 455. 

“) Sermo 159. (Opp. T. v. p. 1060.) which may bo compared 
with de civ. Doi xx, 7......Qua opinio esset utcunquo tolerabilis, 
si aliquee dcliciee spiritales in illo sablato adfuture sanctis per 
Domini presentiam eredcrontur. Mam etiam nos hoe opinaté 
Suimus aliquundo. Scd cum cos qui tune resurroxerint, dicant 
immoderatissimis carnalibus epulis yacaturos, in quibus cibus sit 
tantus ac potus, ut non solum nullam modestiam toncant, sod 
modum quoquo ipsius ineredulitatis excedant: nullo modo ista 
possunt, nisi a carnalibus credi. Ili autem, qui spiritales sunt, 
istos ista credontes yAaorés appollant graco vocabulo, quos ver- 
bum e verbo exprimentes, nos possumus Milliarios nuncupare. 
The passages in the book of Rovelation-bearing on this subjoct 
are oxpounded in tho subsequent chapters. 

©) Comp. the works on Marcellus quoted. § 92. 6. Kloso, p. 42. 
as. and the passages cited by him. Cyril of Jerngalom Cat. xv. 
27. (14, Milles) combating this opinion, appeals to the words of 
the angel (Luke i. 33.), and of tho prophets (Dan, vii. 13, 14. 
otc.); in reference to 1 Cor. xy. 25. ho asserts that tho term 
dyer includes the terminus ad quem. —TKlose, p. 82. questiony 
whether Photinus adopted tho views of Marcellus. 


g 140. 
TIE RESURRECTION OF TUG BODY. 


The notion of a two-fold rosurrection founded on the 
languago of the book of Revolation, was still hold by 
Lactantius, ) but afterwards shared the fato of Millon- 
natianism.@) Though Mothodins had combated Origon’s 
idealistic doctrine of the resurrection,@) yot several of the 
castorn thologians adopted it, till the zealous follow- 
ers of the Anti-origenist party suecooded in tho ensuing 
controversios in establishing thoir doctrine, that the body 
raisod from the tomb is in evory respect the samo as that 
which formed in this lifo tho organ of the soul. Jeromeé 
eveu went so far as to make this assertion in roferenco 
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to the vory hairs and tecth.G) « Augustine’s views on this 
point wore during the carlicr part of his lifo move in ac- 
cordance with the Platonico-Aloxandrian mode of think- 
ing; but afterwards he gavo the preference to more seu- 
suous notions, though he was at much pains to elear the 
doctrine in question as far as possible from all gross and 
carnal additions.(6) Later definitions have reforonce 
rather to unessential points?) 


) Tnst. vii. 20.: Nec tamon univorsi tune (i, ¢, at the com- 
mencement of the millennial reign) a Doo judicabuntur, sed ii 
tantum, qui sunt in Dei religiono versati. comp. c. 26 :...Hodem 
tempore (i. e. at the end of the world after the millennial reign) 
fiet secunda illa et publica omnium regurrectio, in qua excita- 
buntur injusti ad cruciatus sempitornos, 

@) Aug, do civ. Dei xx. 7: De his duabus resurrectionibus 
Joanneg......co modo locutus est, ut carum prima a quibusdam 
nostris non intellecta, insuper etiam in quasdam ridiculas fabu- 
lag verteretur, Comp. Epiphan, Ancor. § 97. p. 99, Gennad, 1. 
ic. 6 et 25. 

@) Treg? dvacrdorus Méyog. Phil, Bibl. cod. 234, Ressler i, p. 297, 
Comp. Epiph. her. 64, 12—~62. 

4) Gregory of Nazianzum, Gregory of Nyssa, and partly also 
Basil tho Great adopted the views of Origen. Thus Grogory 
of Nazianzum (Orat. ii, 17. p. 20. and in other places) rested be- 
lief in immortality principally on this, that man, considered as a 
spiritual being, possesses a Divine, and consequently an immor- 
tal nature. Tho mortal body is that which porishes, but the 
soul is the breath of the Almighty, and the deliverance from tho 
fetters of tho body is the most essential point of future happi- 
ness. Ullmann, p, 501. 2. Similar oxpressions were used by 
Gregory of Nyssa de anima et regurrectione, Opp. T. iii. p. 181, 
(247.) Rupp. p. 187 ss, and Miinscher, Handbuch. iv. p. 439. 
Both Gregory of Nazianzum, and Gregory of Nyssa comparod 
e.g. the body of man to the coats of skins with which our first 
parents were clothod after the fall. Concerning the moro in- 
definite views of Bast? (Hom. viii. in Hexaémeron, p. 78. and in 
m p. 72.) sco Klose, p. 77. Titus of Bostra (fragm. in Joh. 
femasceni parallelis sacris Opp. T. ii. p. 763.) propounded a 
ore refined doctrine of the resurrection, Chrysostom, though 
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asserting the identity of tke body, hom. x. in 2, Mp, ad Cor. 
(Opp. T. ix. p 608.), kept to the Pauline doctrine, and maintain- 
od in particular the difference between the present and the fu- 
ture body : od 88 wor axdwer wig dick row svomcrov deinvwor (6°Am.) Thy 
Loregorsu riiv meddovrev mpde ree wogdvra ebray yoo émfyeov (2 Cor. v. 1.) 
duréque riy obgavioy 7. A Synesius, a Christian philosophor of 
Cyrono, frankly acknowledged that he could not adopt tho po- 
pular notions on this point, (which some interpreted as a com- 
plete denial of tho doctrine of the resurrection.) Comp. Evagr. 
hist. eccl. i, 15. and Ep. 105, ad Euoptium fratrom in the note 
of Vales on that passage. 

©) Eniphanius, Theophilus of Alexandria, and Jerome may 
be considered as the representatives‘of this zealous party. The 
last two had themselves formerly ontortained more liboral views, 
nor did Theophilus cven afterwards hesitate to ordain Synesius 
to the office of bishop ; seo Miinscher, Tlandbuch, iy. p. 442. 
But they opposed with ospecial vehomenco John of Jerusatem 
and Fusinus. Jerome was by no means satisfied (Apol. contra 
Ruf. lib. 4. Op. T. ii. p. 145.) with the languago of Rufinus, who 
asserted the resurrection hujus carnis, and still less with tho can- 
tion of John, who distinguished (rightly in tho oxogotical point 
of viow) between flesh and body. Jeromo therefore makes tho 
following definito assertions (adv. crrores Joann. ior. ad Pam- 
mach. Opp. T. ii. p. 118 ss.) which ho founds cgpocially on Job 
xix. 26; caro est proprio, qua sanguine, vonis, ossibus norvisqtte 
constringitur.......,.Corte ubi pellis ot caro, ubi osga ot norvi ot 
sanguis ot vene, ibi carnis structura, ibi soxus proprictas........ 
Videbo autem in ista carne, que me nuno cruciat, que nine 
pra dolore distillat. Idcireo Deum in carne conspician, quia 
omnes infirmitates meas sanavit.—And thus he says in reforonce 
to the resurrection-body : Habent dentos, vontrem, genitalia et 
tamen nec cibis nec uxoribus indigent. From the stridor don- 
tium of tho condemned ho infers that wo shall havo teeth; tho 
passage: Capilli capitis vestri numerati sunt, proves, in his 
opinion, that not oven our hairs willbo wanting. But his prin- 
cipal argument is founded on tho idontity of the body of bo- 
lievers with that of Christ. In reference to 1 Cor, xv. 50 ho 
lays great stress upon the use of the torm possidere rognum 
Doi, which he distinguishes from tho rosurrectio. 

©) Augustine propounded the more liberal view: do fiuc 
aymb, c. 10; tempore immutationis angolicm non jam caro ori 
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ct sangnis, sed tantum corpus—in colestibus nullo caro, sed 
corpora simplicia et lucida, quo appellat Ap. spiritalia, nonnulli 
autem vocant stheria; the opposite view is set forth in his 
Retractioncs p.17, The whole doctrine is fully developed in: 
Enchirid. ad Laur, 84—92. and do civ. Doi xxii. c, 11—21: 
Krit ergo spiritui subdita caro spiritalis, sed tamon caro, non 
spiritus, sicut carni subditus fuit spiritus ipse carnalis, sed tamen 
spiriius, non caro. In reference to the general aspect of the 
doctrine he says ad Laur. c. 88 ss.: non pelitgDeo terrena ma- 
teries, de qua mortalium creatur caro, sed in quemlibet pulvo- 
rem cincremye solvatur, in quoslibet halitus aurasque diffugiat, 
in quamcunque aliorum corporum substantiam vel in ipsa cle- 
menta vertatur, in quorumcunque animalium etiam hominum 
cedat carnemque mutetur, illi anim» humane puncto temporis 
redit, que illam primitus, ut homo fierct, crescerct, viveret, api- 
mavit; but this admits of some limitation : Ipsa itaquo terrenp 
meteries, qu disecdonte anima fit cadaver, non ita resurroc- 
tiono reparabitur, ut ca, que dilabuntur ct in alias atque alias 
aliarum rerum gpecics formasque vertuntur (quamvis ad corpus 
rodcant, unde lapsa sunt) ad easdom quoque corporis partes, 
ubi fucrunt, redire necesse sit, (this would bo impossible espe- 
cially in the case of hairs and nails.) Sed quemadmodum si 
statua cujuslibet solubilis metalli aut igno liquescerot, aut con- 
toreretur in pulverem, aut confunderctur in massam, of cam 
vellot artifox ox illius materia quantitato repararo, nihil intor- 
essct ad cjus integritatem, que particula materis cui moembro 
statum redderetur, dum tamen totum, ex quo constituta fucrat, 
restituta resumerot. Ita Deus mirabiliter atque incflabiliter 
aitifox de toto, quo caro ‘nostra constiterat, cam mirabili ot in- 
cffabili ccloritato restituct, Nec aliquid attinebit ad ojus rein- 
togrationem, utrum capilli ad capillos redeant ot ungues ad 
ungues: an quicquid corum perierat mutotwr in carnem ct in 
partes alius corporis revocetur, curante artificis providentia, no 
quid indocons fiat. Nor is it necessary to suppose, that the dif- 
ferences of size and stature will continue in the life to como, 
but every thing will be restored in accordance with the Divino 
image. Resurgent igitur Sanctorum corpora sine ullo vitio, 
sine ulla deformitate, sicut sine ulla corruptiono, onere, difficul- 
tate, etc. All will have the stature of tho full-grown man, and 
#8 a general rule, will bo thirty years old (the age of Christ), 
de ciy. Dei lib. i, c, 12. Ile gives particular rules respecting 
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children, de ciy. Dei lib. i. e. 14; tho difference of sex, c. 1%; 
concerning children born prematurely and lusus satura, ib. c, 
18. and ad Laur. 85. 87. Nevertheless ho says: Si quis in co 
corporis modo, in quo defunctus est, resurrecturum unumquem- 
que contendit, non ost cum illo laboriosa contradictione pug- 
nandum, de civ. Doi l,i. ¢. 16, 

“) The opinion of Origen having been condemned by the 
decisions of synods (Mansi ix. p. 899 and 516), orthodoxy ad- 
mitted but of glight modifications, We may mention, @ y. 
the controversy which arose between Hutychius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, who maintained that the resurrection-body was 
impalpabilis, and Gregory the Great, bishop of Rome, who de- 
nied it (Greg, M. Moral, in Jobum lib. xiv. c. 29. Miinscher, 
Mandbuch p. 449); and the controversy which took place be- 
tween the Monophysitic Philoponites and tho Cononites respect- 
ing tho question, whether the resurrection was to be considered 
as a new creation of matter, or as a moro transformation of the 
form? Comp. Timoth. de recopt, heret. in Cotclerii monum. 
cecles, grace T. iii. p. 413 ss. Walch, [istorio der Kotzoroien. 
vol, vin, p. 762 ss. Miinscher, Tandbuch iv. p. 450. 51, 


g 141. 


GENDRAL JUDGMENT.——CONVLAGRATION OF TNE WORLD, 
PURGATORY. 


Iipfuer, do ovigine dogmatis do purgatorio, a}, 1792. 


Tho notions concorning tho géncral judgmont were 
still substantially founded on tho ropresontatious of Serip- 
ture, but moro fully developed and variously adorned 
by the theologians of the present period) We have 
uready secon that tho Fathors of the proceding ago bo- 
lieved in a genoral conflagration which was to accompany 
the gonoral judgmont, as well as to dostroy the world, 
and that they aseribod to it a purifying powor.*) But, 
according to Augustine this purifying fro Cigniss purga- 
torius) had its scat in Flades, 7, e. tho place in which tho 
souls of the departed were supposed to remain until the 
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gonoral resurrection.®) This idea, as well as furthor 
additions on the part of other theologians, especially 
Cesarius of Arles,4) and Gregory the Great,6.) propared 
the way for tho doctrine of purgatory. This doctrine 
being brought aficrwards into connection with tho notion 
of the mass, was made subsorvicnt to tho selfish purposus 
of tho Romish hierarchy, and contributed to obseure tho 
evangelical doctrine of salvation. 


“) The end of the world will bo preceded by signs in the 
sun, the moon, and the stars; the sun will be changed into 
blood, the moon will not give hor light, ote. Comp. Bagil the 
Great, Tom. 6. in Ilexadm. p. 54. (al, 63.) Lact. vii, 19 gs, ¢. 
25. (he has regard to the Sibylline oracles.) Short descriptions 
of the general judgment aro given by Grog. of Nazianz. Orat. 
xvi. 9. p. 805 ss, and xix. 15, p. 878, According to Basil, Moral. 
Regula 68. 2. the coming of our Lord will bo suddon, tho stars 
will fall from heayen, et¢., but wo ought not to think of his go- 
cond manifestation as roma) 4 caguian, but &v dfn rol aarghe xard 
wdons rig olnovmévys dXeswc, Soo Kloso p. 74. Comp. Ilom. in 
Ps, xxxili. p. 184, (al. 193. 94.) Ep, 46. According to Cyriil of 
Jerusalem, the second coming of our Lord will bo announeed 
by tho appearance of a cross in tho air; Cat, xv. 22; comp, tho 
whole description 19—33,—dugustine ondoavoured dogmati- 
cally to define the facts which aro ropresonted in figurativo lan. 
guage," instead of giving rhetorical descriptions, as tho Greek 
theologians used to do; he therefore sought to reconcilo tho 
doctrino of retribution with his doctrine of prodestination ; soc 
do civ. Dei xx. L: Quod crgo in confossiono ac profossiono tenat 
omnis Ecclesia Dei veri, Christum de colo esse vonturum ad 
yivos ac mortuos judicandos, hune divini judicti ultimum diem 
dicimus, i. 0, novissimum tempus. Nam por quot dios hoc ju. 
dicium tendatur, incertum est: sod scripturarum moro sancta~ 
rum diem poni solere pro tempore, nemo qui illas litterag quam. 
libet negligentor legorit, nescit. Ideo autom cum diom judicii 
dicimus, addimus ultimum vol novissimum, quia ot nunc judicat 


* He pdints out (de gestis Pel. 0. 4. § 11.) tho variety of figurative expres. 
sions used in Scripture in reference to this subject, which can hardly be so 
united as to give one idea, 
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Lab humani goneris initio judicavit, dimittons de paradiso, ot 
a ligno vile separans primos homincs poccati magni perpelra- 
tores ; imo etiam quando angelis peccantibus non poporcit, 
quoraum princeps homines a so ipso subversus inyidendo subyor- 
tit, procul dubio judicavit. Nec sino illius alto justoqno judicio 
ct in hoc advio ceclo ot in torris, ot demonum et hominum mi- 
serrima vite est orroribus arumnisquoe plenissima, Verum ctsi 
nemo peccasset, non sine bono rectoquo judicio wniversam ra- 
tionalom creaturam porsevorantissime sibi Jomino suo heren- 
tem in eterna beatitudine retinoret. Judicat etiam non solum 
universaliter de gencro demonum atque hominum, ut miseri 
sint propter primorum meritum peccatorum: sed etiam do sin- 
eulorum oporibus propriis, que gerunt arbitrio voluntatis, ote. 
—Coneerning what he says on ‘tho transaction of tho general 
jadgmont itsolt, see ibid. o. 14, 

‘ Comp. § 77.6. This idea of a purifying fire iy very dig- 
tinotly a forth by Gregory of Nazianzum, Orat, xxxix, 19. p. 
690. (Ullmann, p. 504.) Ilis language is less definite in Orat. 
xl. 36, p. 730. (Ullmann, p, 505.) Roman-Catholic commen- 
tators have inferred too much in support of their theory from 
the goneral expression svg xaaeouém which Grogory of Nyssa 
makes uso of in his troatise do iis, qui premature abripimitur 
(Opp. iti. p. 322.) ; soo Sehréckh, Kirchengeschichte xiv. -p, 185, 
Basil the Groat supposes (Ilom. 3. in Woxaémoron, p, 27.), that 
the fire which is to destroy tho world has oxisted from tho be- 
ginning of creation, but that ity offects aro noutralized by a suf- 
ficiont quantity of water, until tho consumption of tho lattor:. 
800 Klose, p. 73, 

(a) Augustine agroes with other theologians in his goneral 
viows concerning the conflagration of the world, de ciy. Dei xx. 
18,; in the samo place he endeavours to givo a satisfactory ro- 
ply to tho question where the rightoous will bo during tho 
general conflagratton § ? Possumus » respondore, futuros cox esse 
in suporioribus partibus, quo ita non adscendet flamma illivs in- 
cotdii, quomadmodum nee unde diluvii. Talia quippo illis in- 
orunt corpora, ut illic sint, ubi esse volucrint. Sed nec ignom 
conflagrationis illius pertimoscent immortales atquo incorrupti- 
biles facti: sicut virorum trium corruptibilia corpora atque mor- 
talia in camino ardenti vivere illasa potuorunt. Like the carlior 
theologians Augustine brings tho idea of a purification wrought 
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ly the fire in question, into connection with" Cor. iii. 11—15; 
see Enchirid, ad Laur. § 68. In the next section he continues 
as follows (in reference to the disposition manifested by so many 
to cling too much to carthly goods): Tale aliquid ctiag:post 
hane vitam fiert incredibile non est, et utrum ita sit, queri po- 
test. Et aut inveniriaut latere, nonnullos fideles per iynem pur- 
yatortum, quanto magis minusve bona percuntia dilexerunt, 
tanto tardius citiusve salvari : non tamen tales de quibus dictum 
est, quod regnum Dei non possidebunt, nisi convenienter pani- 
tentibus eadem crimina remittantur. Comp. de civ. Dei l,i. ¢. 
24, 26, quest. ad Dulce. § 13. On the question, whether Pela- 
gius rejected the doctrine of a purifying fire? comp. the acts 
of the synod of Diospolis quoted by Wiggers, i. p. 195. No- 
ander, Kirchengesch, ii. 8. p. 1199. 1225 and 1404,—Concorn- 
ing the views of Prudentius see Schréckh, Kirchengesch, vii. p. 
126. 

“) Sermo viii, 4. in August. Opp. T. v. Append.; the pas. 
sage is quoted by Miinscher ed. by von Colln, i, p. 62, Tle 
makes a distinction between capitalia crimina and minuta poo- 
cata. None but the lattcr can bo expiated cither in this life by 
painful sufferings, alms, or placability manifested towards onc- 
mies, or in the life to come by tho purifying fire (longo tempore 
eruciandi.) 

®) Gregory the Great may rightly be callod tho “ ¢aventor of 
the doctrine of purgatory,” if wo may call it an invention. On 
the one hand, he lays down (dial. iv. 39.) tho doctrine of pur- 
gatory ay an article of faith by saying: do quibusdam levibus 
culpis esse ante judicium purgatorius ignis eredendus cst, and 
rests his opinion on Matth. xii. 31. (JIo thinks that somo sins 
are not pardoned till after death, but to that class belong only 
what are called minor sins, such as talkativoness, levity, and a 
‘dissolute life.)* On the other hand, he was tho first writer who 
clearly propounded the idea of a deliverance rom purgatory by 
intercessory prayer, by masses for the dead (sacra oblatio hgs. 
tie salutaris) etc., and adduced instances in support of his ville 
to which he himself attached credit. Comp. Schréckh, Kir- 
chengesch. xvii. p, 255 as. Neander, Kircheng. iti. p. 271, a8. If 


a According to Gregory the passage before alluded to in 1 Coy, fi. may be 
referred to the tribulations in hae vita, but he prefers hiinself the usual inter. 
pretation, and understands by the wood, bay, and stubble mentioned in ili, 
12, unimportant and slight sins / 
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we compare Grogory’s doctrine with the former (rather ideal- 
istic) notions concerning the efficacy of the purifying five, we 
may adopt the language of Schmidt (Kirchonges. iti. p. 280.) : 
* The befief in a lusting desire after a higher degree of perfec- 
tion, which death ctself cannot quench, DEUENERATED INTO A Bim 
LIEF IN PURGATORY.” 
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Gregory of Nazianzum and a fow othor theologians, 
supposed that the souls of the rightcons aro at onco ad- 
mittod into the presence of God (without going to Ha- 
des and prior to the resurrection of the body), while the 
majority of the ecclesiastical writers of this poriod ima- 
gined that men do not receive their full reward till aftor 
the general judgment and tho resurrection of the body.) 
According to Grogory of Nazianzwn, Gregory of Nyssa, 
and other theologians who adopted the views of Origen, 
the blossedness of the redeomed in heaven consists in 
more fully developed knowledge, in intercourse with all 
the saints and rightooug, and partly in the deliverance 
from the fotters of the body; Augustine added that the 
soul would obtain its true liberty. But all writers ad- 
mitted tho difficulty of forming just views on this sub- 
ject.@) Tho sufforings of tho damnod wore thought to 
‘be the opposite of the pleasures of the blossed, and in 
the descriptions of the punishments of hell promincnee 
was commonly gfén to sonsuous repr osentatious. Many 
weordgdisposed to regard tho fire in question ag a mato- 
rial fife ; thus Lactantius depicted it in very lively co- 
lours, and others indulged in still more terriblo descrip- 
tions.(3) Thero were yet some theologians who favour~ 
ed the idea of degrees both in heaven and in hell.) 
Concerning the duration of the punishmonts of hell the 
provailing opinion was, that they are ctornal,®) thongh 
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some of the advocates of Origenisin still hesitated to do- 
prive the damned of every glimpse of hope. Jerome at 
least admitted, that those among the damned who have 
been ortodox, onjoy a kind of privilego.@) And, lastly, 
it is a remarkable fact, which however admits of a satis- 
factory solution, that Augustine entertained milder viows 
on, this point than Pelagius,7) who, as well as Chrysos- 
tom,(8) maintained the cternal duration of the punish- 
ments of hell, in accordance with his strict doctrine of 
moral retribution. The doctrine of tho restoration of 
all things shared the fate of Origenism,@) and mado its 
appearance in after ages only in connection with other 
heretical notions, and especially with Millennarianism. 


1) Orat. x. p. 173.174. Comp. Gennad. de dogm. occles. ¢. 
46, Greg. M. Moral. 1, iv. c. 37, Others on the contrary, and 
the theologians of the western church in particular, adopted the 
notion of intermediate states, which is allied to that concerning 
TIades. Thus Ambrose says de bono mortis c. 10. de Cain et 
Abel 1. ii. c, 2: Solvitur corpore anima et post finem vite hujus 
adhuc tamen futuri judicii ambiguo suspenditur. Ita finis nul- 
lus, ubi finis putatur. Ililary Tract. in Ps. exx. p. 383, Aug, 
Enchirid, ad Laur. § 109.: Tempus, quod inter hominis mortem 
et ultimam resurrectionem interpositum cst, animas abditis re- 
ceptaculis contineri, sicut unaqueque digna est vol requie vel 
wrumna, pro eo quod sortita cst in carne cum viverct. Even 

‘some of the Greek theologians taught, that no man receives his 
full reward before #he gencral judgment. Chrys. in Ep. ad 
Ilebr. hom. xxviiii, (Opp. T. xii. p. 924) et in 1. Ep. ad Corinth. 
hom. xxxix. (Opp. xi. p. 436.) Ile there defends the belief in 
the Christian doctrine of the resurrection as @stinct from a mere 
hope in the continued sae of the soul after death. Cyrill,, 
Alex. contra Anthropom. c. 5. ¢. 7 88. 

®) According to pane of Nyssa ovat. catech. c. 40. the 
blegsedness of heaven cannot be described by words. Gregory 
of Nazianzum Orat. xvi. 9. p. 306. supposes it to consist in the 
perfect knowledge of God, and especially of the Trinity (Sewgia 
reiddos) ; such a view is in full accordance with the intellectual, 
and contemplative tendency predominant in the eastern church 
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‘rat that time. Crogory howovor docs not restrict the onjoymeirt 
of etornal happiness to the intuitive vision and knowledge of 
God; but inasmuch as this knowledgo itself is brought about 
by a closer union with God, the blesscdness of the redeomod in 
heaven will also consist in this vory inward union with God, in 
ple perfect peace both of the soul and of the hoavonly habita- 
tiens, in the intercourse with blessed spirits, and in the know- 
ladge of all that is good and Leautiful. Orat, viii. 23, p. 232, 
Other rhetorical descriptions will be found Orat. vii. 17. p. 
209. vii. 21. p. 218, Ullmann, p. 502. Basil the Great depicts 
this blessedness for the most part in a negative way; IJomil. in 
Ps, cxiv. p, 204. quoted by Klose, p. 76. Augustine also says 
de civ. Dei xxii. 29, 30.: Et illa quidem actio, vel potius quics 
atque otium quale futurum sit, st verum velim dicere neselo ; 
non enim hoe unquam por sensus corporis vidi. Si autem mento, 
i, c. intelligentia vidisse me dicam, quantum est aut quid eat nos- 
ina intelligentia ad illam excellontiam?—According to Augustine 
the happiness of tho blessed, cousists in tho onjoyment of hoa. 
Venly peace which passes‘ knowledge, and of the intuitivo vi- 
sion of God, which cannot be compared with bodily vision, But 
while Gregory of Nazianzum assigned the first place to theolo- 
gical knowledge, Augustine founded his theory upon anthrapo- 
logy. Tho blossed obtain true liborty, by which he understood 
that they can no longer sin; nam primum liberum arbitrium, 
quod-hominé@iifum est, quando primum creatus est rectus, po- 
tuit non peccare, sod potuit ot peccare; hoc autom novissimum 
©o potentius orit, quo peccaro yon poterit. Verum hoa quoque 
Dei mynera, non suc possibilitate.naturm, Alivd “ext ‘oilith, jesse 
Deum, aliudypanticipoi Deix Densiatienspdodarononpotést s 
partioeps vero Dei ab illo accipit, ut pé@fire non postit.,..Sicut 
cnim prima immortalitas fult, quam peocando Adam perdidit, 
‘posse non mori, novissima oritygnon posse mori. Augustine 
moreover thought? that the blessed rotain tho full recollection, 
of tho past, even of tho sufferings which befell thom while on 
earth ; but they do not feol what was painful in thom. They 
also know the torments of the damned without.being disturbed 
in their own happinoss (similar views were expressed by Chrysos- 
tom, hom. x.in 2 Ep, ad Corinth. Opp. T. xi p. 605,) God is 
the essential substance of the blesscdness in question, no loss 
than tho end and object of overy desire, Ipso orit finia desi- 
doriorum nostrorum, qui sine fine videbitur, sine fastidio amabi- 
2¢ 
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tur, sino fatigatione laudabitur—-Cussiedore de anima ¢. 12. 
Opp. T. 1. p. 604. 605. gives a summary of what earlicr theo- 
logians had taught concerning the eternal happinesss of the 
blessed, 

3) Lact. vin, 21:.,.quia peccata in corporibus contraxcrunt 
(damnati), rursus carne induentur, ué in corporibus piacukun 
solvant; et tamen non erit caro illa, quam Deus homini super- 
jecaiit, huie terrena similis, sed insolubilis ac permanens in 
wternum, ut sufficcre possit cruciatibus, ct igni sempiterno, cu- 
jus natma diversa est ab hoc nostro, quo ad vites necesgaria uti- 
mur, qui, nisi alicujus materi fomite alatur, oxtinguitur, At 
ile divinus per se ipsum semper vivit ac viget sine ullis alimen- 
tis, nec admixtum habet fumum, sed. est purus ac liquidus ot in 
aque modum fluidus. Non enim vi aliqua sursum versus urge- 
tur, sicut noster, quem labes terreni corporis, quo tenetur, et 
fumus intermixtus exsilire cogit et ad cclestem naturam cum 
trepidatione mobili subvolare, Idom igitur divinus ignis una 
cadomque vi atque potentia ct cremabit impios et recreabit, et 
quantum ¢ corporibus absumet, tantum reponct, ac sibi ipsi 
eternum pabulum subministrabit. Quod poéte in vulturem 
Tityi transtulerunt, ita sine ullo revirescentium corporum detri- 
mento aduret tantum, ac sensu doloris afficiet— Gregony of Na- 
ziancum supposed the punishment of the damned to consist cs- 
sentially in their soparation from, God, and the, consciousness of 
their own. vileness (Orat. xvi.,9, p. 806.) »rasmaertagee” Ao 
Béaaves, weidnroy 85 rgd ray BNAwy 7 amsibioda: Ssoi, soll 4 Av 7® cuvelBérs 
alangivy srépas obx Fyouca, Basil the Great, on the contrary, gives 
a more vivid description of thaf®punishment, homil. in Ps. xxiii. 
Opp. T. i. p, 151. and elsewhero. Comp, Klose, p. 75. 76. 
Miinschor, Handbuchggiv.p. 458. Chrysostom eloquently re- 
prosents the torments of the damned in a variety of horrid pic- 
tures, in Theod. lapsum i. c. 6. (Opp. T. iv, p. 560, 561.) 
Nevertheless in other places, & g. in his ep. ad Rom. hom, xxxi, 
(Opp. x. p. 896,) he justly observes, that it is of more import- 
ance to know how to escape hell, than to know where it is, and 
what is its nature. Gregory of Nyssa (oxat. catech. 40.) en- 
deavours to divest the idea of hell of all that is sensuous (the 
fire of hell is not to be looked upon as 2 material fire, nor is the 
worm which never dies an és/yem Angi.) Augustine too ima- 
gines, that separation from God iy in the first instance to he 
regarded as the death and punishment of the damned (de mo- 
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vib. ccclos. cath. ¢. 11.) But ho leaves it 10 bis readers to chooso 
between the more sonsuous, or the moro spiritual modo of per- 
ception ; it is at all evonts better to think of both; do civit. Doi 
xxi. 9. 10, comp. Greg. M. Moral. xv. ¢. 17. 

@) Gregory of Nazianzum founds his idea of difforont degrees 
of blessednesg on John xiv. 2. comp. Orat. xxvii. 8. p. 403. xiv, 
5. p. 260. xix. 7. p. 867. xxxii. 83, p. 601. Ullmann, p. 503. 
Basil the Great sets forth similar views in Eun, lib, 3. p. 273. 
Klose, p. 77, Augustine io0 supposed the oxistonco of suth de- 
grees de civ. Dei xxii. 30,2, He admits that it is impossible to 
say in what they consist, quod tamen futuri sint, non est ambi- 
gendum. But in the absenco of any fecling of envy whatever, 
no one’s happiness will be tho less because ho docs not onjoy so 
high a position ag others. Sic itaque habcbit donum alius alio 
minus, ut hoc quoque donum habcat, no velit amplius. Jorono 
even charged Jovinian with horosy, because he denicd the de- 
grees in question, ady. Jov, lib. ii, Opp. T. ii. p. 58 ss.—Accord- 
ing to Augustino there are also degrocs of condemnation, de 
civ, Doi xxi. 16.: Nequaquam tamen negandum cat, etiam ipsum 
zaternum ignem pro diversitate meritorum quamvis malorum 
aliis leviorem, aliis futurum esse graviorom, sivo ipsius vis atque 
ardor pro pena digna cujusquo variotur (he thus admitted that, 
relatively spcaking, the punishment is not etornal) sive ipse 
soqualiter ardeat, sed non quali molestia sontiatur. Comp. 
Enchir. ad Laur. § 113. Grog. M. Moral. ix. o, 39, lib. xvi. ¢ 
28. Tho opinions of tho Fathors wore most indefinite respect- 
ing children that die without ping baptized. (Comp. § 137, 
5.) 

&) This opinion was principally foi¥adod on tho uso of the 
word aidnos in Matth. xxv. 41. 46: it muffthavo the samo moan- 
ing in refercnco to both life and punishment. Thus Augustine 
says do civ. Dei xxi, 23.: Si utvyymque eternum, profecto aut 
utrumque cum fine diuturnum, a utrumque sine fine porpotuum 
debet intelligi, Paria onim relata sunt, hine supplicium 
seternum, inde vita aterna. Dicoro autem in hoc uno eodemque 
Sonsu, vita aterna sino fine erit, supplicium etornum finom 
habebit, multum absurdum cst. Undo, guia vita stoma 
Sanctorum sine fino orit, supplicium quoque atornum quibus 
orit, fnem procul dubio non habobit. Comp. Enchirid. § 112. 
Tt is suporfluous to quote passagos from other Fathors, inasmuch 
as thoy all more or less agroo. 
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®) Some faint intimations of a belief in the final remission of 
punishments in the world to come, are to be found in those 
writings of Didymnus of Alexandria, which are yet extant, 
especially in his treatise de trinitate, edited by Mingarelli a. p. 
1769; comp. Neandor, Kirchengesch. ti. 3. p. 1407. Gregory 
of Nyssa speaks more distinctly on this point, orat. cat, c. 8. 
and 86., in hig Adyos weg) pox tis acl dvacrdéosws, and in his treatise 
de infantibus, qui mature abripiuntur ; Opp. T. iii, p. 226-29 
and 822 ss. He points out the corrective design of the 
punishments inflicted upon the wicked. Comp. Neander, 1. ¢. 
Minscher, Handbuch iv. p. 465. (Germanus, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in the ninth century, endeavoured to suppress these 
passages, sce Miinscher J. ¢.) Rupp p. 261, Gregory of Na- 
sianzum entertained (Orat. xl. p. 665. Ullmann p. 505.) but 
faint hopes of a final remission of the punishments of hell (as 
pircreaméirepey nal rod xoAdCorvros evukiog.) Ile makes an occasional 
allusion to the notion of Origon concerning an doxardorcaoig 
Orat. xxx. 6, p. 544.—Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia adopted these milder notions. (The passages may 
be found in Assomanni bibl. orient, T. iii. p. J. p. 223—24, 
Phot. bibl. cod. Ixxxi, p. 200. Mar. Mercator Opp, p. 346, ed, 
Balluzii.) Comp. Noander 1. ¢, p. 1409. Augustine (Enchirid. § 
112.) and Jerome (ad Avit. Opp. T. ii. p. 108 ad Pammach.p.112,) 
rofer to these milder views which to some extent prevailed in 
the West. The language of Jerome shows that he was still 
under the influence of the system to which he formerly adhored, 
though it is in every respect egnirary to the spirit of Origen, 
when he says (Comment, in Jes.’ o. Ixvi.): Et sicut diaboli ot 
onnium negatorum et-impiorum, qui dixcrunt in corde suo; 
non cst Deus, crediffus etcrna tormenta, sic peccatorum ct 
impiorum et tamen [!] Christianorum, quorum opera in igne 
probanda sunt aique purganda, moderatam arbitramur et 
mixtam clementie sententiam. ‘“ This tmpious opinion, accord- 
ing to which all who were not Christians, were condemned to 
everlasting torments, but all slothful and immoral Christians 
lulled asleep in carnal security, could not fail to gain many 
Jrtends.” Minscher, Tandbuch, iy. p. 473. 

“) Augustine indeed firmly maintained tho eternity of 
punishments; but as Pelagius had asserted at the synod of 
‘Diospolis: judicii iniquis ot poceatoribus non exso parcendum, 
sed sternis eos ignibus css> exurendos, ct si quis aliter credit, 
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Origenista est (comp. § 141. note 3.) he urged milder principles 
in opposition to him (do gostiy Pelagti c, 3. § 9—T1) in accord- 
ance with the highest principle: judicium sine mixericordia 
fict ili, qui non fecit misoricordiam. (Comp. also what is 
snid note 4.) 

®) We might have expected that the milder disposition of 
Chrysostom would havo induced him to adopt opiniony more in 
accordance with those of his master Diodore of Tarsus; in 
Hom. 39. in ep. 1, dd Cor. Opp. x. p. 872, ho alludes indoed to 
tho opinion of those who cndeayour to prove that 1 Cor. xv. 28, 
implios an dyclgens rig xaxias, without refuting it. But his 
position in the church, and tho general corruption of morals, 
compelled him to adopt more rigid viows. Comp. in Theodori 
lapsum 1. ¢.—~in opist. 1. ad Thegsal, Tom. 8,: 4) rf msargoc 
cranpaudduesa sauroige Gray yep mdvrws den yereodoar, obdkv ) utrAnoig 
tpersi aécog 6 rpduass rboog 6 piGog réres x. 7. A. in op. 2. hom. 3, and 
other passages. (On the notions of Origen concerning this 
point, sce § 78. 6.) 

©) Comp. the acts of the Synod of Constantinople (a. p, 544.) 
Can, xii. quoted by Mansi T. ix, p. 399. 


THIRD PERIOD. 


FROM JOIN DAMASCENUS TO TIE AGE OF THE 
REFORMATION,—FROM THE YEAR 730-1517. 


THE AGE OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 


(SCIIOLASTICISM IN THE WIDEST SENSE OF THE 
WORD.) 


* 


A. GENERAL IISTORY OF DOCTRINES DURING TTB 
THIRD PERIOD. 


g 148. 
CHARACTER OF TITIS PERIOD, 


Engethardt, Dogmongeschichte vol. ti, Miunscher, Lehrbuch der Dogmen. 
gesch, herausgegeben by von Colln, vol. ii, 


A yew period in the history of doctrines may be 
said to commonce with the publication of the work of 
John Damascenus,-) a Greck monk, inasmuch as from 
that time a greater desire was manifosied, to arrange 
systematically, and to prove dialectically that which had 
been obtained by a series of conflicts, The structure of 
ecclesiastical doctrine was complcted with the exception 
of a few parts, e. g. tho doctrine of the sacraments. 
But its main pillars, viz. Theology and Christology, were 
firmly established by means of the decisions of councils 
held during the preceding period, and Augustinism had 
givon (at least in tho West) a definite character to 


CHARACTER OF THIS PERLOD. OT 
Anthropology, to the doctrine of salvation connect 
with it, and lastly, to the doctrine of the church, The 
merit of those theologians who still made the doctrive of 
the church the object of thoir study, consisted partly in 
the collection and completion of existing materials, partly 
in the oudcavour to sift them, and partly in ihe eflort 
made to prove dialectically particular points. Neverthe- 
less they wore not devoid of originality and a spirit of 
investigation. 


() The title of this work ig: "Exdocig [eaters] dagwrle rig 
sgNodéZou wiorews (it forms properly speaking tho third part of a 
greater work, entitled ray} yudiceug.)  An.edition of it was pub- 
lished by Mich. LeQuien, Par 1712. it, fol; seo also his 
Dissertt. vii. Damasconice. Comp. Schrdekh, Kirchongeschichte, 
vol. xx. p. 2228s.  dsler, Bibliothek der Kirchenvitter viii. p. 
246—532. 

©) We found traces of a systematic treatment during the 
former two periods in the writings of Origen (ag dey), and of 
Augustine (Nuchiridion and de doctrina christiana), but thoy 
were only traces, “John Damascenus ts undoubtedly the last 
of the theologians of the eastern church, and remains in later 
times the highest authority in the theological literature of’ the 
Greeks, Tn MAY UIMSELY! BE CONSIDERED AS THE STARTING: 
POINT OF TIE SUNOLASTIC SYSTEM OF THE GRERK CHURCH, WINCH 
I8 YET TOO LITTLE KNOWN, Dorner, ntwickclungsgeschichto 
der Christologie p. 113, (Tafel, Supplomenta histor. eccles. 
Greecor. soc. xi, xii, 1832, p. 3.88. 9 88.) On tho importanco of 
John Damascenus in relation to the West, sce Dorner 1. ¢. 


8 144, 


THE RELATION OF THE SYSTEMATICAL TENDENCY TO TIth 
APOLOGETICAL 


The labours of apologists, which had been of loss im- 
portance even in the preceding period, wore naturally 
limited to a still narrower circle during the present, sineo 
Christianity had become almost exclusively the religion 
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of the civilized world, It only romained-to combat 
Mohammodanism and Judaism.) German and Sla- 
yonle paganism appeared in comparison with Christian 
civilization as a sort of barbarism, which was opposed 
not so much with the weapons of scientific discussion, as 
by the practical efforts of missionaries, and sometimes by 
physical force.@) But as Christian philosophors, espe- 
cially towards the close of the present period, raisod 
doubis concerning the truth of revelation in a more or 
loss open way, apologists were again compelled to enter 
the lists.@ ) 


™ The Jews were combated in the ninth ccntury among 
others by Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, in his works: de in- 
solentia Judzorum—de judaicis superstitionibus. Compare 
Schréckh, Kirchengesch. xxi. p. 300 ss. Amulo (Amularius), 
archbishop of Lyons, in his treatise: contra Judaos; Schrockh, 
lc. p. 810. In the eleventh and twelfth conturics they were 
opposed by Gislebert of TVestminster ; he wrote: Disputatio 
Judei cum Christiano do fide christiana, in Anselmi Cantuayr, 
Opp. p. 512—528, Par. 1721. fol. Schréckh, xxv. p. 858; by 
Abelard in his work: dialogus inter Philos. Judewum et Chris- 
tianum (Rheinwald, Anccdota ad hist, eccles, pertinent. Borol. 
1835. T. 1.) ; by Rupert, abbot of Duyte: Annulus seu Dialo- 
gus Christiani ct Judai do fidei sacramentis, Schréckh, 1. «, p. 
868 ss.; and by Richard of St, Victor, who wrote de Emmanuole 
libros duos, Schrickh, J. c. p. 366 ss. In the thirteenth century 
they met with an opponent in the person of Raimund Martint, 
who composed the treatises: pugio fidei, capistrum Judmo- 
rum, Schrickh, 1. c. p. 869 ss. cte. The Monammrpans wore 
combated by Luthymius Zigabenus (in the 24th chapter of his 
work entitled: ravordtu,) which was edited by Beurer in Frid. 
Sylburgii Saracenicis, Heidelb. 1595. 8; Raimund Martind in 
his treatise; pugio fidei, Schréckh xxv. p. 27 88.3 the venerable 
Peter of Clugny in his work: advers. nefandam sectam Sara- 
zenorum. (Marténe Collect. amp]. monum. T. ix. p. 1121), 
Schréckh, Lc. p. 34. and xxvii. p. 245; and still later by 
Aineas Sylvius (Pope Pius II.) who wrote: Ep. 410, ad Ma. 
hom. Il. Schréckh, xxxii. p. 291 ss. 
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%) Concerning this point compare the works on ecclesiastical 
history (the chapters on the spread of Christianity.) The samo 
method was partly adopted with reference to the Jews and 


Mohammedans. 

6) Savonarola, Triumphus Crucis, do fidvi veritato, 4 books, 
translated by Rudelbach (llicronym. Savonarola, Wamb." 1835. 
p. 875 ss.) Marsilius Ficinus, do rel. Christ. et fidei pictate, 
opuscul, see Schréckh, Kirchengosch. xxxiv, p. 843 ss, 


§ 145. 


TNE POLEMICS OF THIS PERIOD.~—-CONTROVERSIES WITIL 
WOREUTICS. 


Engelhardt, Dogmengeschichte, vol, ii. ch. 3, p, 51 gs, 


The heresies which made thoir appearance during the 
present period, differed from former herotical tondoncios 
in being opposed to the whole occlosiastical system rather 
than to any particular doctrines. With regard to their 
doctrinal tenets they adopted for the most part the horc- 
tical notions of the Gnosties and Manichmans, but some- 
times professed to return to the suuple and wuadulterated 
doctrine of the Gospel.C) There were somo fow here-~ 
sics of a doctrinal character, e.g. the Adoptian heresy, 
or the theorios of Gottschalk and of Borongar, as woll as 
some bold assortions on the part of scholastiotheologians 
(such as Roscclinus and Abelard), which gave riso to 
controversios within the church, and called forth doci- 
sions of synods.) It was not until the closo of the pre- 
sent period, that struggles against tho existing ordor of 
things prepared tho way for a chango in tho roligious 
views of the age, and thus introduced the period of the 
Roformation.@:) 


{) To the heretical sects belong in the Bast the Paulicians 
(comp. § 85. note 4.) and the Bogomiles (concerning their doc- 
trinal tencts compare: Mich. Psellus, wegi évegysiosg danudvew dicir., 
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ed, Hasenmiiller, Kil, 1688 —Euthym. Zigabenus, Panoplia YP. 
ii. tit. 23. Wolfs, J. Ch., hist. Bogomilorum Dss. iii. vit. 1712. 4. 
*Eingelhardt, kirchenh. Abhandlungen, Er]. 1832. No, 2.); in 
the West the Cathari (Leoniste), Manicheans (Paterini, Pub- 
licani, Bugvi, boni homines), the followers of Peter of Bruits, 
and Henry of Lausanne (Petrobrusiani, Henriciani); and in 
later times, the Waldenses and Albigenses, the Turlupines, the 
Beghards, Begwines, Fraticelli, Spirituales, ete. Compare the 
works on ecclesiastical history, especially Fisslin, Kirchen-und. 
Ketzerhistoric der mittlern Zeiten. Vrankfort and Leipzig 
1770 ss. iti. (The history of doctrines can consider these sects 
only in general.) Moshcim, de Beghardis et Beguinabus. Lips. 
1790. 8. 

®) Comp. the sections on Trinity, Christology, Predestina- 
tion, and tho Lord’s Supper, in the spocial history of doctrines. 

*) Seo the works on ccelesiastical history, and Flathe, Ges- 
chichte der Vorliufer der Reformation. Leipz. 1835. ii. (comp. 
§ 155.) 


8 146. 
TUF GREEK CHURCH. 


"Ullmann, Nicolaus von Methone, Euthymius Zigabenus und WNicetas 
Choniates oder die dogmatische Enlwickelung der griechischen Kirche 
im 1ten Jahrhundert. (Studien und Kvritiken 1883. part 3. p. 647 as,) 


Aftor the appearance of Augustine in the proceding 
period, tho Greek church had ceasod to be more in- 
portant than the wostern church in the dogmatic point 
of yiew ; in tho prosent it mado no further advance after 
the death of John Damascenus. The theologians who 
followed John Damascenus, such as Euthymius Ziga- 
benus,0-) Nicholas, bishop of Methone,?) and Micetas Cho- 
niates,3-) were but the shadows of former grandeur, and 
may be compared to the scholastic divines of tho West. 
The principal doctrinal writers among the Chaldean 
Christians (the followers of Nostor), were Ebed Jesu,(!) 
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among the Jacobites CMonophysites), Jacob, bishop af’ 
Tagritum,®) and Abulfaradsh 


() [leis also callod Zigadenus, and died after the year 1118, 
a monk at Constantinople, At the request of the Mmporor 
Alexis Comnenus, he wrote his principal works: avorAia duyjare 
rian Tig bpSoddkou wicrang Aros darAcdhun doywdrav, seo Schréckh, Kir. 
chengesch, xxix, p. 332 838, 373, and Ullmann, 1 p. 1!) as, 
The original work was only once printed at Tergovisto, in Wal- 
lachia, in the year 1711. Comp. Fabric. Bibl. gr, vol. vii, p. 
461, There is a Latin translation of it by Pet. Frane, Zino, 
Venct. 1555. fol., which was reprinted in Maxima Bibl, PP. 
Lugd T. xix, p- i. ss.—He also composed. exegetical treatises, 

®) Methone was a town in Messenia, Concorning his lifo 
little is known. Somo maintain that he lived in the cloventh 
century, others assert with more probability that he lived in 
the twelfth; comp. Ullmann, 1. ¢. p. 57. Tis principal work is 
the refutation of Proclus, a Platonic philosopher, entitled : 
*Avdarukig rig deordoy nis ororyedoews IIpdxAou LlAcravixods it was edited 
by Director Vemel, Frankf. am Main 1825, 8. To this must 
be added: Nicol. Meth. Anecdoti P. i, ot ii. 1825. 26. “ The 
work of Nicolas of Methone is undoubtedly among the best writ- 
ings of that time.’ Ullmann, le With regard to the history 
of doctrines his discussions on the atonement are of tho great- 
est importance, (§ 179.) 

@) Llis-family name was Acominatus, Ilo was callod Cho- 
niates after his native town Chon (formerly Colosso) in Phrygia; 
he died after the year 1206.—Of his Onsavgde dgdodoklag in 27 
books, only tho first five (and probably tho most important) are 
known in the Latin translation of Morelli, published Pax. 1569. 
8.; and reprinted in Max. Bibl, PP. T. xxv, p. 5488 Thiw 
work was intended to complete the Panoplia of Euthymins, 
Comp. Schréckh xxix. p. 838 ss. Ullmann, p. 30 ss. 

(4) He was bishop of Nisibis, and died a. vp. 1818. Concern. 
ing his treatise: Margarita sive de vora fide, comp. Assemani 
Bibl. orient. T. iii P. i, (An oxtract of it is given by Pfeifer, 
vol. ii p. 407.) 

®) De died s. p. 1231. On his work: Liber Thesaurorum soo 
Assemani 1. ¢. 'I’. ii. p. 237. (Pfeifer, vol. i. p. 250.) 

“) Ye occupied the metropolitan seo of Edessa, was also 
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called Barhebraous, and diced a. p. 1286. On his work: Can- 
delabrum Sanctorum de fundamentis see Asscmanni 1. c. p. 284. 


8 147. 
THE WESTERN CHURCII, 


Bossuet, Einleitung in die Allgemeine Geschichte der Welt bis auf Kaiser 
Karl den Grossen, iibersetzt und mit einem Anhange historisch-kritis- 
cher Abhandlungen vermehri von J. A. Cramer, 7 vols. ch. 757-786, 


During tho former two periods the western church 
was principally represented by the ecclesiastical writors 
of Gaul and Italy, as well as by the theologians of the 
African school. "When the renown of the latter writers, 
as well as the glory of the Roman and Greck empires 
had passed away, a new system of Christian theology de- 
voloped itselfamong the G'ermanic nations. We have here 
to distinguish threo leading periods: I. The ago of the 
Carlovingians, inclusive of the periods before and after 
until the commencement of the scholastic period. II. 
The ago of Scholasticism proper (from the cleventh 
contury to the middle of the fifteonth,) III. The po- 
riod of transition to the Roformation (the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and especially the second half of it.) 


It is of course impossible to draw distinct lines of separation. 
Thus scholasticism is represented in the period mentioned as 
the first by John Scotus Erigena ; the second period merges go 
gradually into the third, that for some time both tendencies 
{the scholastic, which was fast disappearing, and that which 
manifested itself in the writings of the Reformers) accompaniod 
each other, 
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’ 


§ 148. 


TIE AGE OF TIE CARLOVINGTANS. 


*+ Staudeumaier, Johann Scotus Erigena und die Wissenschaft seiner seit. 
First Part, Frankfort am Main 1834. 


Tho collection of sentences composed by Isidore of 
Sevilla, and othors of similar import,(-) presented 
the rough material, while the schools and colleges found- 
ed by Charlemagne contributed to call forth spiritual ac- 
tivity. The venerable Bede,(-) and Alcuin®@) were dis- 
tinguished for the cloarness of their viows among the 
number of those who exorted more or loss influonco upon 
the ago of the Carlovingians, though they did not go so 
far ag to sot forth any connected system of theology. 
Claudius, bishop of Turin,-) and Agobard, archbishop of’ 
Lyons, also excrted a greater influonce by arousing 
tho minds of the people, and promoting practical reforms, 
than by investigations of a strictly doctrinal character. 
It was only tho ccclesiastical controversies of the age 
which called forth a more distinet display of thoological 
ingenuity.) John Scotus lurigen« however shone as 2 
bright star in the theological firmamount. Being possoss- 
od of high spiritual originality, he ondcavoured, after tho 
manner of Origen, to demonstrate theology in a philoso- 
phical manner, but his speculative tendency led him at 
tho same time into dangerous orrors. 


G) Comp, § 82. note 30. In addition to Isidore wo may meon- 
tion as compilers of the sevonth contury: Tajo of Saragossa, 
who lived about the year 650, and Ildefonsius of Toledo, who 
lived between a. p. 659. and 669, Comp. Miinsvher ed. by von 
Colln. i. p 5. ' 

6) Ifo was born about the year 672., and died a. p, 735., in 
England. IIe is celebrated ag a historian, and by his efforts 
for tho promotion of education among the clergy. [lis coni- 
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mentariox, sormons, and, epistles, contain much that is of impor- 
tance in the history of, doctrines, Schréckh Kirchengesch., xx. 
p. 126 ss.  Allgemoiné Encyclopzdic “viii, p. 308—12. Tis 
works were published Paris 1544, 1554, Bas. 1563. Colon. 1612. 
1688. viii. fol. 

@) He is also known by the names Flaccus Albinus, and. 
Alschwinus ; he was born in the county of York, became tutor 
of Charlemagne, and died a, p. 804. His work entitled: de 
fide sanctx ct individu Trinitatis in 8 books, contains a com- 
plete system of theology. Comp. Bossuct, transl. by Cramer, 
vol. v. sect. 2, p. 552—59. Concerning the part which he took 
in the Adoptian controversy, ete. see the special history of doc- 
trines. Comp. Alcuins Leben yon #. Lorenz. Halle 1829. 8. 
Schréckh, Kirchengesch. xix. p. 77 ss. 419 ss, xx. p 113 ss. 
217 ss. 348. 585 gs. Neander, Kirchengesch. iii. p. 164. and 
elsewhere. His works were published by J. Frobenius, Ratish. 
1777. ii. fol. 

) Tle was a native of Spain (perhaps a disciple of Felix of 
Urgella), adopted the doctrinal tenets of Augustine, was a 
teacher during the reign of Lowis the Pious, and died a. p. 840. 
Ilis commentaries contain much dogmatical matter. Comp. 
Schréckh L. ¢. xxiii. p. 281, Neander, 1. ¢. iv. p. 325 gs. 

® He was born a. v. 779. and died a. p, 840. Te opposed, | 
like Claudo, many of the superstitions of the age. Concerning 
his polemical writings againstthe Jews, see § 44; on his re- 
futation of Felix of Urgella, comp. the special history of doc- 
trines. Comp. also Schréckh, 1. o. xxiii, p. 249. Neander, 1. ¢. 
iv. p, 822—24. His works were published Par. 16065. 8. 

) This was the case with Rabanus Maurus, Paschasius Rad- 
bert, Ratramnus, Servatus Lupus, Hinkmar of Rheims, Florus 
Magister, Fredegis of Tours, and others in the controversies 
concerning predestination, the Lord’s Supper, ete. On their 
writings see the works on ecclosiastical history, and Miinscher 
edit. by von Colln, ii. p. 6 and 7. 

) Flo was also called Scotigena, lived at the court of Charles 
the Bald, and dicd after the year 877. Comp. Hiort, Scotus 
Erigena oder von dem Ursprung einer christlichen Philosophie 
Kopenh- 1823, 8. Schréckh, 1, o. xxi, p. 208 88. xxii. 481-—84, 
Neander, iv, p. 388 ss. Staudenmaior, |. c. and his essay: 
Lehre des Joh. Scot. Mrig. tber das mensch]. Erkennen, mit 
Ricksicht auf cinschligige Theorien friiherer und spitercr Zeit," 
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in the Freiburger Zeitschr, fir Theol. iii. 2, *Frommilller, die 
Lehre des Joh. Scot. Erigena vom Weggn dos Bisen. Tub. 
Zeitschr. fiir Theol. 1880. part i. p. ad ss. part 3. p. 74 88. 
Ilis principal writings aro: Dialogus do divisione natwre lib, 
vy. od. *Th. Gale. Oxon 1681,—de pradestinatione Dei—Of 
his edition of Pscudo- Dionysius: Opera 8. Dionysii latine versa, 
only the hierarchia coclestis is oxtant in the first volume of tho 
works of Hugo of St. Victor. “ His profound views concerniny 
the Divine omnipresence and universal revelation, and his opi- 
nions on philosophy and religion, which he regarded only as diffe- 
rent manifestations of the same spirit, are unequalled, and assign 
to him so high a place above the times,in which he lived, that he 
was not condemned by the church until the thirteenth century,” 
(TIase,)  * 


8 149. 
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* Dulai historia Universitatis Parisiensis. Par, 1665—73. vi. fol. Semler, 
Linl. in die dogmatische Gottesgelehrsamkeit (vor Baumgartens evan- 
gelischer Glaubenslehre, vol. i. p, 16 ss.) Brucker, historia Philosophiw 
Tom. ili, * Zennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie vol, viii, and ix. 
* Tlogel, Geschichte der Philosophie. Vol. iil. Part 2, Cramer, 1. ¢ 
vol. 5. Lngelhardt, Dogmengeschichte, p. 14 ss. Baur, Lehre von dev 
Vers$hnung, p. 142 ss, [2Zumpden, R. D., the Scholastic Philosophy 
considered in its relation to Christian Theology, in a course of Tuectures 
delivered atthe Bampton Lecture. London 1837.) 

The exceodingly bold attempts of Scotus Erigena to 
effect a union between philosophy and theology, remain- 
qd for some time without imitators, till the efforts of lator 
theologians in the samo direction, though in a loss froe 
spirit, led to what is commonly eallod Scholasticism,(:) 
The scholastic divines had not, like the theologians of the 
earlier Alexandrian school, to trace tho philosophical 
idoas that lay at the basis of that now and vigorous fom 
of religion (Christianity), for the systematical devclopo- 
ment of which little had beon done. On the contrary, 
it was their task to lay the foundation of a system of mo- 
gor Christian philosophy, or a system of doctrines 
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which had becu handed down from antiquity in a partial- 
ly corrupt form.@) * But in the absenco of an independ- 
ent philosophical system they had again recourse to an- 
cient philosophy, and formed an alliance with Aristote- 
lianism,(@) quite ag unnatural as that, which former theolo- 
gians had formed with Pl&tonism. Their philosophical 
inquiries had more regard to form, than to matter, and 
were of a dialectic rather than of a speculative kind. 
Hence they were not so much exposed to the danger of 
lotting looso their imagination, and entering upon vague 
and indefinite discussion (like the Gnostics),“? as to 
the adoption of narrow views, gnd to the dangor of wast- 
ing their energics upon trifles and minutie. Thus a re- 
fined and subtle philosophy gradually brought about the 
downfall of scholasticism. On the other hand, it may be 
observed, that tho cudcavours of theologians to arrive at 
preciso theological definitions, their scientific treatmont 
of the doctrines, and the noble confidence which thoy 
displayed in the reasonableness of Christianity (notwith- 
standing oxisting projudices), constituted the favourable 
aspect and the merit of scholasticism,(-) 


*) On the appellations Scholasticism, etc, seo du Fresne, p. 
739. The derivation of the term in question however is not 
etymological, but historical. Comp. Schlciermacher, Kirchen- 
gesch. p. 466 ss. 

2 During the preceding period Cassiodore had given a sum- 
mary of the dialectics of Aristotle, and Boéthius had translated 
a part of his work cntitled Organon, But it was not until the pre- 
sent period that theologians became moro generally acquainted 
with Aristotelianism, sec § 151. Platonism, on the other hand, 
forms as it were the morning and the evening of the philosophy 
of the middle-ages; the one is represented by Scotus Erigena,\ 
the other by Marsilius Ficinus and others, 

@) « Scholasticism is the progress of the church towards u 
school, or as Ieyel expresses tt, though in other words: the Fa- 
thers have made the church, because the mind once developed re- 
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quired a developed doctrine; in after ages there were no move 
patres ecelesiw, but doctores. The theologians of the primitive 
church had to create the material, or to expound that which was 
expressed ip its simplest and most direct form in the Christian 
dogma; they had further to set forth this material in distinct 
doctrines and Jormule, to present it to the religious world, and 
to procure tts general udoption. Scholasticism, on the contrary, 
presupposed all this. The material and the contents were given ; 
it became now the task of theologians to effect a reunion between 
that which, having acquired the nature of an object (in relation 
to the mind), had been subsequently separated from tt, and the 
mind tiself—a union such as would constitute « subjective 
unity.’ Baur, Versohnungsichro, p. 147. 48. Comp Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Lehrbuch*i. p. 445. Iogel, Geschichte der 
Philosophio, vol. iii. p. 188. 

(4) « Thosewho compare the systems of Christian theologians 
with those of the gnostics, for the most part forget that the sys- 
tems of the latter are not founded upon philosophical reasoning, 
but upon the fancies of imagintion.”  Staudonmaicr, Brigena, 
p. 370. 

©) As garly as the time of Semler complaints were mado of 
tho unjust treatment which the scholastic divines had to suffor ; 
Semler himself says: “ Zhe poor scholastict have been too much, 
despised, and that frequently by people, who would not have been 
good enough to be their transeribers.’ And Iuthor himsclt 
wrote to Staupitz, though he contributed much to the downfall 
of scholasticism: Ego Scholasticos cum judicio, non clausig 
oculis lego......Non rejicio omnia eorum, sod nec omnia probo, 
seo de Wette, i. p. 102. Comp. also AM¢hlers Schriften und 
Aufsitze. vol, i. p. 129 ss. Ullmann (Joh. Wessel, p. 12.) calls 
tho scholastic theology: “in its commencement a truly scientific 
advance upon the past, in its entire course a great dialectic pre- 
paratory school of Christianity in the West, in its convpletion a 
grand, and highly finished production of the human mind,” 
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8 150. 
TUE PRINCIPAL SCHOLASTIC SYSTEMS, 


a. 1. Period of Scholasticism to the time of Peter 
Lombard. 


Scholasticism took its rise in the monastic schools 
founded by Charlemagne and his successors. It was 
principally cultivated in the monastery called Bee in 
Normandy, where Lanfranc was a teacher.2) His dis- 
ciple, Anselm of Canterbury, setting out from belicf m 
the positive crced of tho church, sought to attain the 
clovation of philosophical knowledge, as is manifest from 
his theory of satisfaction, no less than from his proof of 
tho existence of God.@) His views on those points, as 
well as on the reality of general ideas, were opposed by 
Roscelinus,') and Peter Abelard, the former of whom 
rested faith Cin opposition to the theory of Ansclm) on 
the evidence of perception, while the latter defended 
nominalism in opposition 10 realism. Aildebert a Lavar~ 
dino (frst bishop of Mans, and afterwards archbishop 
of Tours, )) adhered, liko Anselm, with whom he was 
contemporary, to the positive erced of tho church. Gil- 
bert of Poitiers, on tho contrary, was Clike Roscclinus 
and Abelard) charged with hetcrodoxy.@)—A_ poculiar 
tondency which connected mysticism with scholasticism, 
manifested itself in the writings of Willam of Cham- 
peaux,?) the tutor of Abelard, as well as in those of 
Hugo of St. Victor,®) and Richard of St. Victor.) After 
Robert Pulleyn and other theologians besidc those already 
named had cndeayoured to prove philosophically the 
doctrine of the church) Peter Lombard (who lived 
in the twelfth century) collected tho existing materials 
in his “ Sentences,” and by his peculiar mode of treat- 
ment gave rise to that stiff and heavy mothod which was 
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for a considorable time adopted by theologians in gonc- 
in) 


“) He died a, p. 1089. He came into notice principally by 
his controversy with Berengur, as will be more fully shown in 
the special history of doctrines. His works wore published by 
d’Achery, Paris 1648 fol. Comp. Aléhler, gesammelte Schriften 
und Aufsitze. Regensburg 1839. i. p. 39.—On the foundation 
of the monastery Bec, comp. Mohler, 1. ¢. 

®) He was born at Aosta in Piedmont about the year 1034 
occupied the see of Canterbury from the year 1093 (wheneo he 
is called Cantuariensis), and died a. p. 1109. Of his philoso. 
phical writings the most important is the work ontitled : Mono- 
logium et Prologium (it contains a proof of the oxistonce of God, 
and the doctrine of the Trinity.) lixtracts from it are given by 
Cramer v. 2. p. 341—372. Among his theological works we 
may mention: de casu Diaboli, but especially the treatise : Cur 
Deus homo? lib, ii. (which contains a theory of the incarnation 
of Christ, and the redemption of man.) In addition to these 
works he wrote: do conceptu virginali et originali poccato, de 
libero arbitrio, de concordia praescientia ct predestinationiy noc 
non gratia Dei cum libero arbitrio ete —Opp. od. *Gabr. Cr. 
beron. Par, 1675 £. 1721. ii. £ (Von. 1744.) A manual edition of 
the treatise : Cur Deus homo, was published by Ileydor, Mr. 
1834. 8, Concerning his lifo and works comp. *+}J/dhler, ge- 
sammelte Schriften und Aufsiitze. Regensh. 1839. 1. p, 82 as; 
on his doctrines comp. Mohler, 1. c p. 129 ss.—Billroth, LG. £. 
de Anselmi Cantuaricnsis Proslogio et Monologio. Lips. 
1832, 8. 

@) To is also called Rucclinus or Rizclin; ho was born in 
Lower Brittany, and was canon at Compiégne in the clovonth 
century. Je is commonly rogardod as the founder of tho 
nominalists ; sec Chladenii Diss, hist. eccles. do vita ot hevost 
Roscelini. Erl. 1756. 4. On the contrast betweon nominalism 
and realism, which is more fully discussed in works on the 
history of philosophy, see: Baumgarten-Crusius, do voro Scho- 
lasticorum Realium et Nominalium discrimine et sentontia 
theologica. Jen, 1821. 4. Engelhardt, Dogmongeschichto p- 
16. 17. This contrast was not without some importance for 
theology, as will be more particularly scen in tho doctrino uf 
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the Trinity. The part which theologians took in the work of 
reformation (¢ g. in the times of Iluss), depended, gonerally 
speaking, more or less on the views which they adopted with 
regard to either of the said systems. 

(4) Tle was born a. p. 1079 at Palais near Nantes. Concerning 
tho history of his evontful life, see Bayle, Dictionnaire, 
Gervaise, Berington, Schlosser and others; Neander der 
heilige Bernhard p, 112 ss. Tis works were published: Opp. 
Abiilardi et Ieloises, ed. Andr, Querectanus (Duchesne) Par. 
1616. 4. they contain: do fide S. Trinitatis s. Introductio ad 
Theologiam in 8 libros divisa,—Ilis Libri V. Theologie 
Christiane wore first edited by Edm. Marténo, Thesaur. Anecd. 
T.y. Concerning his Dielogus, see § 144. note 1. The un- 
published works of Abelard were edited by Cousin in the Col- 
lection de documents inédits sur Vhistoire de France, publiés 
par ordre du Roi et par les soins du ministre de instruction 
publique. Deuxiéme série; Ouvragey inédits d’Abélard, pour 
servir A Vhistoire de la philosophic scolastique en France. Paris 
1836. 4. Comp. also: Lewald, EF. 4.: Commentatio de operibus 
Petri Abzelardi, que e codicibus manuseriptis Victor Cousin 
edidit. (Hcidelb. 1839. 4.) Tho judgment of Cousin concerning 
Abelard is as follows: “As St. Bernard represents the con- 
servative spirit and Christian orthodoay no less by his faults 
and the narrowness of his views, than by his admirable good 
sense, his depth without subtilty, and his pathetic eloquence, so 
Abelard and his school represent in some sense the liberal anc 
innovating spirit of the time, with its frequently decettful promises, 
and the unavoidable mixture of good and evil, of sobriety and 
extravagance.” —Comp.also Franck, ein Beitrag zur Wiirdigung 
Abalards, in the Tuibinger Zoitschrift 1840. 4. p. 4. 

6) To was born either a. p. 1055 or 57, and died a. vp. 1134, 
Though a disciple of Berengar, he did not adopt all his views, 
He was bishop of Mans from the year 1097, and raised to the 
archiepiscopal dignity a. p. 1125. For some time he was 
thought to be tho author of the Tractatus theol., which modern 
researches have assigned to Tlugo of St. Victor (see note 8.) 
Comp. Liebner in the theolog. Studien und Kritiken 1831. pait 
2, p. 254 ss.—Ilis opinions on the Lord’s Supper are also of im- 
portance, as will be seen in the special history of doctrines. 

©) He was also called Porretanus or Porseta, and died a. p. 
1154. Concerning his life and works comp. Otto Fresing. de 
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gestis Friderici Lib. i. ¢. 46. 50—57. Cramer vi. p. 580-552, 
Wis principal opponent was St. Bernard, abbot of Clairval 
(Clairvaux), who had also combated Roscelinus and Abelard. 
See Neander, der heilige Bernhard p. 217 ss. 

@) Guilelmus de Campellis; he died a, p. 1121. Te was iho 
founder of the school of St, Victor in one of the suburbs of 
"Paris (A. p. 1109), from which, generally speaking, the mystical 
scholastics came. Respecting his person and dialectics sea 
Schlosser, Abhandlung iiber den Gang der Studicn in Frankreich, 
vorziiglich von der Schule zu St. Victor, in his Vineenz von 
Beauvais. Frankfurt a. m. 1819. vol. 2. p. 35. and the edition of 
Abolard’s works by Cousin, and comp. also &ngelhardt in the 
work mentioned note 9. p. 308 ss. 

“) According to Pagi he died a. p. 1140., according to others 
a.D. 1141. He was earl of Blankenburg, canon of St. Victor 
{alter Augustinus, lingua Augustini, Didascalus), and a friend of 
St. Bernard. Comp. *Ziebner, A. Tugo yon St. Victor und die 
theologischen Richtungen seiner Zeit. Leipz. 1832. 8. Opp. ex 
rec. Canonicorum Regularium S. Victoris Paris. Rotomagi 1648, 
iii. f, Ilis most important work is: de sacramontis chrixtianse 
fidei libri duo, T. iti, p. 487—712, Iixtracts from it are givon 
by Cramer vi. p, 791—848. 

() Magnus Contemplator! IIe was a native of Scotland, and 
died a.p. 1173, Comp. *Zingelhardi, Richard von §. Victor und 
Johannes Ruysbrock, zur Geschichte der myst. Theol. Mrl. 1838. 
Opp. studio Canonicorum §. Victoris, Rotomagi 1650, s. 

a0) Flo was cardinal, and died between the yoars 1144 and 
1150. He wrote: Sententiar. libr. viii, published by Mathond, 
Par. 1655. fol. Comp. Cramer I. ¢. vi. p. 442—529, 

GL) Magister Sententiarum. JIe was born at Novara, raised 
to the episcopal see of Paris in the year 1159., and died a. pn. 
1164. Ilis work : Sententiarum libriiv. was edited by J. Aleaumo, 
Vonet.1477. Louvain 1546. * Jt was not so much on account of the 
ingenuity and depth displayed in the work in question, as in 
consequence of the position which its author occupied in the 
church, of his success in removing contrasts, and of its general 
perspicuity, that it became the manual of the twelfth century, 
and the model of the subsequent one.” IIase. A specimen of his 
method is given by Semler in his introduction to Baumgaricn's 
Glaubenslehre, vol, ii. p. 81 ss Heinrich, Geschichte dor 
dogmatischen Lehrarten p. 145 ss. Tho first book treats: de 
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mysterio Trinitatis s. de Deo uno ot trino; the second: de 
rerum corporalium ct spiritualium creatione et formatione 
aliisque pluribus co pertinentibus; the third: de incarnatione 
verbi aliisque ad hoc spectantibus; and the fourth: de sacra- 
montis et signis sacramontalibus. Comp. Engelhardt, Dogmen- 
goschichte p. 22.—“ The period of systematizing scholasticism, 


and of endless commenting on the sentences of the masters com~ 


mences with Peter Lombard. This*period is at the same time 
the one in which there was no end of questioning and answering, 
of laying down theses and antitheses, arguments and counter. 
arguments, of dividing and splitting up the matter of the doctrines 
ad infinitum” Baur. lo. p. 214, 


§ 151. 
b. I. Period to the End of the Thirteenth Century. 


The dogmatical works of Robert of Melun®) (Folioth) 
and Alanus of Ryssel®) Cab Insulis) appeared about the 
same time, while Peter of Poitiers,@) a disciple of Petor 
Lombard, followed in the stops of his master. But their 
opinions also met with opposition, especially on the part 
of Walter of St. Victor,4) and John of Salisbury.) 
Nevertheless scholasticism gained ground, partly in con- 
sequence of external contingencios. In tho first place, 
the orders of the mendicant friars acquired a greater in- 
fluence over the philosophical and theological studies 
pursuod in the universitics. And, secondly, by means of 
that moro extensive intercourse with the East, which 
followed the crusades, the western theologians, from the 
thirteenth century onwards, lrecame acquaintod with a 
more complete edition of the works of Aristotle, which 
had been translated and commented on by tho Arabs, and 
exerted from that time a still more decided influence upon 
their systems.) The works called “Sums,” tho first of 
which was composed by Alewander Hales,%) now oc- 
eupied the place of the “ Sentonces.” Albert the Great 
wrote the first complote commentary on the works of 


. 
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Aristotlc.@) But when scholasticism had reached its 
height towards the close of the thirtoenth contiury, a 
division broke out between the differont schools, which 
continued to exist as long as tho system itself. Tho 
leador of the one of these schools was Thomas Aquinas) 
a Dominican monk, the loador of the othor was his op~ 
ponent, John Duns Scotus,(0-) a Franciscan monk. The 
scholastic disputes were connected with the jealousics of 
the religious ordors; but even in the present period the 
mystical tendency was sometimes united with the 
scholastic, as in the caso of John of Fidaunzal) 
(Bonaventura), a Franciscan monk. 

@) He was bishop of ILereford from the year 1164, and died 
A.D. 1195. Ile composed a Summa Theologie (hitherto unpub- 
lished); comp. Buleous 1. o. T. ii. 264, 585 ss. 772. 73. Cramer 1. c. 
vi. p. 553—586, 

?) Tle was called Doctor universalis, and diod a, pv. 1203. 
Tle belonged to the speculative school of Anselm, and com- 
posed the following works: Summa quadripartita do fide catho- 
lica (a controversial writing, in which he opposed the Albigon- 
ses, Waldenses, Jews, and Mohammedans.)—Libri V. de arte a. 
articulis catholics fidei, edited by Poz. Thesaux. anocd. noviss. 
T. i. p. ii. p. 475-504. (an abridgment of it is given by Cramor, 
v. 2. p. 445—459.) and Rogulo thoologicea —Comp. Sehloicr- 
machor, Kirchengeschichto p. 527 ss, 

8) Te died a. pv. 1205. His Libri V. Scntontiarum were 
edited by Mathoud. Paris 1655. fol. togethor with the sentences 
of Pulleyn (see § 150. note 10.) Comp. Cramer vi. p. 754—790, 

4) He lived about the year 1180. and wrote: Libri lV. contra 
manifestas ct damnatas etiam in Conciliis haresos, quas Sophiste 
Abzlardus, Lombardus, Petrus Pictavinus et Gilbertus Porre- 
tanus, quatuor Labyrinthi Gallia, uno spiritu Aristotclico eMati, 
libris sentontiayum suarum acuunt, limant, roborant. Extracts 
from this work (hitherto unpublishod) aro given by Bulaus, 1, c. 
T. ii. p. 629—660. 

©) Sarisberiensis ; he was bishop of Chartres from the year 
1176, and died a. p, 1182. About the ycar 1156 he addressed 
to Thomas Becket: Policraticus, sive de nugis curialium ot ves. 
tigiis philosophorum libri viii, This work was followed hy 


, 
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Metalogici libri iv. published Lugd. Bat. 1639.8. Amst. 1664, 
8.—Epistole cecil. (which were written from 1155—1180.) ed. 
Papirius Masson. Par. 1611. 4. Comp. Bibl, Paty. max. Lugd. 
T. xxii, Schleiermacher, 1. c. p. 527. 

6) Notwithstanding ecclesiastical prohibitions, the study of 
Aristotle gained gradually ground. On the historical develope- 
ment of these studies see Jourdain, Amad. Recherches critiques 
sur l’dge et l'origino des traductions latines d’Aristote, et sur 
les commentaires grecs ou arabes, employés par les docteurs 
scholastiques. Par. 1819. 8, and the works on the history of 
Philosophy. Tennemann viii. p. 353. 

7) Aloxander Alesius; he was called Doctor irrefragabilis, 
and died a. p.1245. He was the first theologian who made a 
general use of the Aristotelian philosophy. His work entitled : 
Summa universe Theologie (divided into quastiones, membra, 
and articuli), was edited after his death by Guilelmus de Meli- 
tona about the year 1252. by order of Pope Innocent IV. Other 
editions are that of Venice 1576, of Colon. 1622. iv. fol. Ex- 
tracts from it are given by Semler, ]. c. p. 120 ss. Cramer vii. p. 
161 ss, Heinrich p. 208 ss. Comp. Schleiermacher p, 531. 32. 

®) He was the most learned of all the scholastics, a native 
of Suabia, taught at Paris and Cologne, was bishop of Re- 
gensberg, and died at Cologno 1280. Opp. ed. Petrus Jammy, 
Ord. Pred. Lugd. 1651, xxi. T. fol. Among his numerous 
works wo mention his Commentarics on Aristotle and Peter 
Lombard, as well as his Summa, theol. (ex edit, Basil. 1507. it.) 

©) He is known by the namo Doctor angelicus; he was born 
A, D. 1224, in the kingdom of Naples, taught at Paris, Rome, 
Bologna, and Pisa, and died a. p. 1274, on his journey to the 
council of Lyons. He was canonized by Pope John XXII. a. p. 
1823. His principal works are: Commentarti in libros iy. Sen- 
tentiar, Petri Lombardi c. notis J. Nicolai Par. 1659. iv. fol_— 
Summa totius theologie in 8 partes distributa. Extracts from 
these works are given by Semler, 1. c. p. 5888. Cramer, vii. p. 
p. 161 ss. Heinrich. p. 219 ss. Schréckh xxix. p. 71—196. Opp. 
omnia, Rome 1572. xvii. fol. Antverp. 1575. Venct. 1745, xx. fol. 
For further particulars see Miuscher edit. by von Colln, ii. p. 19. 

0%) Duns Scotus, surnamed Doctor subtilis, was born at Duns- 
ton in Northumberland, Icctured on theology at Oxford from 
the year 1301, at Paris from the yoar 1304, and died at Cologne 
A, dD, 1808. He introduced a number of barbarous technical 
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terms, such as quidditates, heecceitates, incircumscriptibilitates, 
ete., and was thus the originator of all the scholastic subtiltios. 
His complete works were edited by Luc. Wadding, Lugd. 1639. 
xii. fol. His principal work is: Quodlibota ct Commontaria in 
libros iv. sententiarum. To this may bo added: Quastiones 
quodlibetice. Comp. Semler 1. ¢. p. 68—73. Cramer vii. p. 
295—308. Ileinrich, p. 226 ss, Schrockh xxix. p. 237 gs. 

4.) John of Fidanza, surnamed Doctor soraphicus, and called 
Tutychius, or Eustachius by the Greeks, was Doctor Theol. 
Parisiensis and Prepositus generalis of the order of the Fran- 
ciscans, died a. p. 1274 as cardinal, and was canonized a. D. 
1482 by Pope Sixtus [V.—Opp. Rome 1588—96. viii. f. Mogunt. 
1609...Iis principal works are: Commentarius in bros iv. Sen- 
tentiarum, Breviloquium, Centiloquium. IIo is also said to be 
the author of the work entitled: Compendium theologicn veri- 
tatis (de natura Dei.) He wrote several mystical tracts: Spe- 
culum anime, Itinerarium mentis in Deum—de reductione ar- 
tium ad Theologiam. Comp. Semler 1. ¢. p. 52—58. Ileinrich, 
p. 214 ss, 


8 152. 


e. uu. PERIOD.— The decline of Scholasticism in the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 


During the last period of scholasticism, which was now 
on the decline, we mect with but fow independent think~ 
ers, among whom the most distinguished wore Durand 
of St. Pourgain,?-) Raimund of Sabunde,?) and William 
Ocham,@) a nominalistic sceptic. Gabriel Biel,(4) a dis- 
ciple of the last mentioned, but possessed of less origina~ 
lity than. his master, was the last of tho scholastic divines, 
though the corrupt tondency of scholasticism itself con- 
tinued to oxist, and called forth a stronger dosire for an 
entire reformation in theology.@ 


“) Durandus de Sancto Portiano (a village in the diocese of 
Clermont,) surnamed Doctor rosolutiysimus, was from tho year 
1312 professor of theology at the university of Paris, and after- 
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wards bishop of Annecy and of Meaux. Ile wrote: Opus super 
sententias Lombardi Par. 1508, Venct. 1571 fol. (it is now 
scarce.)—Though a Dominican monk, he ventured to oppose 
Thomas, on which account he was looked upon as an apostate 
by the genuine followors of Thomas; sce Cramer vol. vii. p. 
801 8s. 

@) TIe was teacher at Toulouse about the year 1436, and 
composed a work on natural theology under the title: Liber 
creaturarum, seu Theol, naturalis. Argent. 1496 fol. Fef. 1635. 
8, It was republished in a somewhat altcred form by Amos 
Comenius under tho title: Oculus fidei, Amst, 1661. 8. Comp. 
Montaigne, Essais L, ii. ¢. 12, 

) Ockam died a. p. 1847, Though a Franciscan monk, he 
differed from Duns Scotus, as Durand did from Thomas: in both 
these cases therefore the strict connection before spoken of be- 
tween the spirit of the order, and the spirit of the school, is 
destroyed. Ockam took an independent position oven in oppo- 
sition to the Popes (John XXII.), by defending the doctrine of 
the poverty of Christ; on this point see the works on ecclosias- 
tical history. Respecting his merits as a scholastic divine, he 
brought nominalism again into repute. Of his works the fol- 
lowing are dogmatical: Compendium errorum Joh, XXIL, in 
Goldast. monarchia, Han. 1612. p. 957. Quodlibeta vii. Tract. 
de sacramento altaris—Centiloquium theologicum (the last of 
which in particular contains a groat many subtilties.) Sec Cra- 
mer vii. p. 812 ss. On his ironical scepticism, which he know 
how to conceal under the mask of the most rigid orthodoxy, sce 
Rottberg in the Studion und Kritiken 1889. 1. Ilis works 
abound with absurd questions, (such as those mentioned in note 
5.) Comp. Rottberg, p. 80 

“) IIe was born at Spire, was professor of philosophy and 
theology at Tibingon, and died a, p. 1495,—ILe wrote :—Col- 
lectorium g. Mpitome ox Guilelmo Occam in iy. libros Magistri 
sententiarum ed. Wend. Steinbach. Tub. 1502. ii. f. Biol was 
followed by Antoninus Florentinus and Paul Cortesius, sco 
Mimscher ed. by yon Célln, p. 30. Cajetan, Eck and others, 
who lived at the time of Luther, were also perfect scholastics. 

©) Thus it was asked: Num possibilis propositio, Pator Dous 
odit filium? Num Deus potuerit suppositare mulicrom, num 
diabolum, num asinum, num cucurbitam, num silicon? Tum 
quemadmodum cucurbita fuerit concionatura, editura miracula, 
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figenda cruci? Et quid consccrassot Petrus, si consocrasset oo 
tempore, quo corpus Christi pendcbat in cruce ?...Sunt innu- 
merabiles Aerrorcoy/ar hig quoque multo subtiliores, de instanti- 
bus, de notionibus, de relationibus, do formalitatibus, de quid- 
ditatibus, de ccctitatibus, quas nemo possit oculis assequi, nisi 
tam Lynceus, ut ea quoque per altissimas tenebras videat, que 
nusquam sunt. Erasmi stultitie lous Bas. 1676. p. 141 ss and in 
Annotation. in 1 Tim. i. 6. etc. Comp. Ad. Miiller, Mragmus, p. 
155. and Gieseler 1. c. ii. § 144. note g. Respecting the decline 
of scholasticism Luther wrote to John Lange at Erfurt: Aris- 
toteles descendit paulatim, inclinatus ad ruinam prope futuram 
sempiternam: mire fastidiuntur lectiones sententiarin, nec cst 
ut quis sibi auditores sperare possit, nisi theologiam hang, i. ¢. 
Bibliam aut 8, Augustinum aliumve ecclosiastica auctoritatis doc- 
torem velit profiteri. The letter in question is reprinted in do 
Wette’s Collection I. No. 84. p. 57. Comp. the sixtieth letter 
(addressed to Staupitz) p. 102. 


8 163, 


MYSTICISM. 


"Schmid, ZL, der Mysticismus des Mittelalters in seiner Entstohungspe« 
riode, Jona 1824,— Schmidt, Charles, Tissai sur les mystiques du quae 
torziéme sitcle, Strasburg 18386. 4. (JZelfferich, die Geschichte der 
chiistlichen Mystic in ihrer Entwickelung und in ihren Denkmalen, 2 
yols. Hamb. 1843.] 


Tho influence of scholasticism was beucficially coun~ 
terbalanced by mysticism, which in offusions of tho heart 
rich mdocd, though at times indistinct, restored to theo~ 
logy those vital stroams of which it had boon doprived by 
the all-absorbing influenco of dialectic philosophy. Theo-~ 
logians whose tendency was of a positive kind, such as 
Bernard of Clairval, had before this assorted the impor- 
tance of a pious disposition, holding fast tho orthodox 
faith, and of a devout turn of mind, in opposition to a spe- 
culativo tendency.) Somo of the scholastic divines 
themselves had endeavoured to reconcile tho claims of a 
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pious mind with the demands made by the scientific de- 
velopement of the age, on which account they are com- 
monly called cither mystical scholastics, or dialectical 
mystics.?) But about the time of the decline. of the 
scholastic philosophy mysticism made its appearance ina 
much more vigorous and independent form, though un- 
der very different aspects. As had been the caso with 
the scholastics, so some of the mystics adhered more 
closely to the doctrine of the church, whilo others, de- 
parting from it, adopted heretical notions.@) Rospoct- 
ing the scientific treatment of mysticism it may be said, 
that one class of its advocates manifested a more philo- 
sophical turn of mind, and displayed more of the results 
of preparatory philosophical studies, than was shown by 
the other. The doctrines of Master’ Hekart4) had much 
in common with the enthusiasm of pantheistic sects, and 
were consequently condemned by the sec of Rome. 
Among thogso who followed more closely (though with 
various modifications) the doctrine of the church we 
mention: John Tauler,6-) Henry Suso,®) John Ruys- 
broek,(7.) the (anonymous) author of the “ Biichloin von 
der deutschen Theologie” (i. e. tho little book on Gor- 
man theology, \®) Thomas & Kempis,®) and John Char~ 
her Gerson 30) the last mentioned also endcavoured to 
establish a, scientific systom of mysticism. 


@) He was surnamed Doctor mellifluus and diced a. p. 1153. 
His works were edited by Mabillon, Par. (1666—1690.) 1719 ii. 
fol. Ven. 1726. iii. fol. He wrote epistles, sermons, and. mysti- 
cal tracts: de considerationo, ad Hugeniam iii, Papam. Libros 
y. de gratia et libero arbitriocte. Comp. *eander, dor heilige 
Bernhard und sein Zeitalter. Berlin 1813. 8, 2llendorf, dor 
heilige Bernhard von Clairvaux und die Ilierarchie seiner Zcit, 
Jissen 1837. H. Schmid 1. c¢, p. 187 ss. do Wette, Sittenlehro, 
ii. 2. p. 208 ss.—Practical activity was also displayed by Ber- 
thold, a Franciscan monk, who lived between the years 1247 and 
1272; he bordered upon mysticism. Sec his sermons, edited 
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by Kling, Borl. 1824. and the review of Jue Grim in the 
Wiener Jahrbiticher 1825, p. 194 ss. : 

2) To these belong especially William of Champeanx, and the 
theologians of the school of St. Victor, as woll as Bonaventura. 
Comp. §§ 150 and 151. 

@)« The ideas of the orthodox mystics rest on the positive 
JSoundation of the creed, and all the spiritual transactions de- 
scribed by them are most tutimately connected with the doctrine 
of the Trinity, the incarnation of Christ, the influence of the 
Spirit promised by Christ, and the mystery of the Lord's Sup- 
per. The abstract theory of the heretical inystics seeks to fa- 
thom the depth of the soul, which in their opinion is nothing but 
God himself; they teach that sanctification ts the work of man 
himself, and regard the said positive doctrines us at most the 
symbols of those spiritual transactions on which the accomplish- 
ment of the design of our life depends. Iv 18 OF SPROLAL IM- 
PORTANCE IN AN EXPOSITION OF TUM NISTORY OF THIS PERIOD, 
DISTINCTLY TO SEPARATE THESE TWO KINDS OF ORTHODOX AND 
HETERODOX Mystics.” Engelhardt, Richard yon S. Victor, p, 2. 
Comp. p. 97. 98. 

“) Amalrich of Bena and David of Dinanto had previously 
developed the fanatical aspect of the mystico-pantheistic system 
of John Scotus Erigena, and given to it that dangerous practi- 
eal direction, which is oxhibitod to a singular oxtont by some 
later sects of the middle ages. Comp. ZZ. Schmid 1, ce. p. 887 8s, 
Engelhardt, kirchengeschichtliche Abhandlungon. Lrlang. 1832, 
p- 251. Mosheim de Boghardis ot Beguinabus p. 211, ss. p. 
255.—Among the mystics of the fourteenth contury aster 
&ekart (Aichard), a native of Saxony and provincial of tho or- 
der of the Dominicans in Cologne, boars most resomblanco to 
the aforesaid theologians, though he surpasses thom by a moro 
spiritual perception and a more sciontifie culture of mind, 
“ Tis sense of the nearness of God, and his ardent love are over- 
whelmed by the contemplation of an abyss of lusts and blasphe- 
my.” (Hase.) His doctrines, were condemned a. np, 1829 in a 
bull of Pope John XXII. Comp. Sehinidt, Churles, Essai p. 51— 
57, and Studien und Kritiken 1839. 3, Mosheim 1. « p. 280. 
Spriiche doutscher Mystiker in Wackernagels Lescbuch, i. Sp. 
889—02. [Meister Echart, Kine thoologische Studie von #7, 
Martensen. Wamb. 1843.] 

) Fle was called Doctor sublimis ct illuminatus, lived as a 
monk of the order of the Dominicans at Cologne and Strasburg, 
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and died 4. ». 1861. He was a clever preacher. A Latin trans- 
lation of his works was edited by Laur. Surius, Col, 1548. Ie 
wrote among others: Nachfolge des armen Lebens Christi— 
Medulla anime: (a collection of divers tracts,) Sermons iii Leipz. 
1826 cte. Comp. Wackernagels deutsches Lesebuch Sp. 857 sv. 
[Schmict, Carl, Johannes Tauler yon Strasburg, Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Mystik und des religidsen Lebons im 14. Jahr- 
hundert.] Luther wroto concerning him to Spalatin (14 Dec. 
1516.) : Site delectat puram, solidam, antique simillimam theo- 
logiam legere, in germanica lingua effusam, sermones Johannis 
Tauleri, preedicatorie professionis, tibi comparare potes...... 
Neque enim ego vel in latina vel in nostra lingua theologiam 
vidi salubriovem et cum Evangelio consonantiorem. The lettor 
is given by de Wette vol. i. No. 25. p. 46. De TWette on the 
contrary says (christliche Sittenlehre ii. 2, p. 220 ss.): “ ZZis 
mysticism is very profound and fervent, and at the same time 
very speculative; but t¢ possesses no intrinsic worth, inasnuch 
as it is almost exclusively of a negative description, and consists 
only of a renunciation of all that is earthly and finite. On the 
contrary, the true, the essential, the divine is, as tt were, an empty 
space, because it is not brought into any definite relation to the 
life and heart of man,” ete. 

) Henry Suso (Germ. der Scuse, somotimes called Amandus 
vom Berg) was born at Constance, and died a. p. 1865, Tis 
works wore translated into Latin by Laur. Surius Col, 1532,— 
*+ Heinrich Suso’s Leben und Schriften, herausgegebon yon 
Melch. Dienenbrock wait ciner Hinleitung von Corres, 1829. 37. 
40. Geistliche Bliithen von Suso. 1834. Wackornagel, dowtschos 
Lesebuch Sp. 871 ss. We is more poetical than profound 
and speculative, his writings aro full of allegories and imagery, 
frequently fantastical, but often full of religious ardour, A 
childlike soul ! 

@ Te was prior of the regular canons in Gruenthal in Bra- 
bant, and died 4. p. 1381. He was surnamed Doctor ccstaticus. 
Ilis works (originally written in the Flemish language) were 
translated into Latin by Laur, Surius. Cologne 1552.1609, 1692. 
and into German by Gottfr. Arnold. Offenbach 1701.4, Comp. 
* Engelhardt in the work mentioned § 150. note 9.—Ruysbrock 
holds the medium between the orthodox and the heterodox 
mystics; Ch. Gerson, who wrote against him, numbered him 
among tho latter; but comp. Engelhardt, l. c. p. 275; The line 
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of denvircation between heterodox and orthodox mysticism, which 
we find distinctly drawn in the writings of Ruysbroek, was so 
jine and miyht so easily be transgressed, thut nothing but @ famn 
adherence to that form of belief which was generally adapted, 
and sanctioned by the terminology of the Iathers, as well as by 
the authority of the church, seemed a sufficient guard aycinst 
errors such as those just mentioned.’—Comp. Do Wette, 
christliche Sittenlehre; he says p. 247.: “In the writings 
of Ruysbroek fas well as in those of Taulor], the idea of 
something absolute and of renouncing dll that is finito, of 
being absorbed in the one and undivided, is set forth as that 
from which all things are derived. Ruysbrock acknowledged 
even to a farther extent than Tauler, tho indwelling of tho Di- 
vine in man—an admission of much importance. In a moral 
aspect the writings of Ruysbroek are of more importance than 
those of Taulor; the former developes moro distinctly tho na- 
ture of a virtuous life, and warns against spiritual sloth, but he 
has fallen more frequently than Tauler into tho orror of mysti- 
cal sensuality and voluptuousness,” cote, 

®) The full title of this work is: Deutsche Theologie, oder 
ein edles Buchlein vom rechten Verstande, was Adam und 
Christus set, und wie Adam in ung sterben und Christus in ung 
leben soll. It was first published a. yp. 1516 by Luther (with a 
recommendatory prefaco), afterwards by Joh. Arnd 1631, by 
Grell 1817., by Detzer, El. 1827., and by + Zrovler, St. Gallon 
1837. Comp. Luther’s opinion on this work in de Wotto’s col- 
lection of Luther’s lotters, No. 60. p. 102; * This noble book, 
though simple and destitute of adornment of language und of 
human wisdom, ts much richer and more precious tn art cond 
that wisdom which is Divine. And to praise according to my 
old fashion, neat to the Bible and St. Augustine, I do not know 
of any book from which I have learnt better, aad assert that ¢é 
could be learnt better what God, Christ, nun, and all thinys 
are.” Extract from Luther’s Preface. Do Wotte (christl, Sit- 
tenlehre p. 251.) calls the work in question “ a sowed and eer- 
getie treatise, full of spirtt and life, wittten in a@ pure and con- 
cise style, and worthy of being so stronyly vecommnended by Lau 
ther.” 

®) Itis true name was Thomas LTamerken of Kompon: he 
was subprior of the Augustinian monks on St. Agnes’ mount 
near Zwoll, and dicd a. n. 1471, * LHe was rather a pious, 
warm-hearted, and edifying preacher, than a mystic properly 
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speaking ; at least he possessed scarcely anything of a specula- 
tive tendency,” de Wette, 1. ¢. p. 247. He was the author of 
several pious tracts: Soliloquia anim, Dortulus rosarum, Vallis 
liliornm, de tribus tabernaculis, de solitudine, de silentio ete. 
Tis most celebrated work (which some however have ascribed 
to other authors, ¢. g. to Abbot Gersen, or to John Gergon) is: 
de imitationo Christi libri iv. Opp. Norimb. 1494. Par. 1520. 
fol. Antw. 1607. Comp. the critical examination of its author- 
ship by + 4 P. Stlbert, (who pronounces in favour of Thomas a 
Kempis), Wion 1828. 8. Gieseler, 1. c. ii, 4. § 146. notes 1, and 
m, Ch, Schmidt Esyai sur Jean Gerson, p. 121. 

20) John Charlier Gergon, surnamed Doctor christianissimus, 
was chancellor of the university of Paris, and died a. p. 1429. 
He wrote : Considerationes de theologia mystica, de perfectione, 
do meditatione cordis etc. An edition of his complete works 
was published at Anty. 1706 fol. Hage comit. 1728. Comp. 
Engelhardt, de Gersonio Mystico 1822. Hundeshagen, 1. B. 
uber die mystische Theologie des Joh. Charlier Gerson. Leipz. 
1834. (reprinted separately from the fourth volume of the Zeit- 
schrift fiir historische Thoologie.) +Ziebner, A., tiber Gersons 
mystische Theologio in the Studien und Kvitiken, 1835. part 2. 
p. 277 ss. *Schmidt, Ch., Essai sur Joan Gerson, chancclier do 
luniversité ct de Péglise de Paris. Strasb. et Paris 1839, On the 
different definitions of the nature of mysticism, sec Consideratio 
28. p. 884 @undeshagen p. 49.) That he opposed Ruysbroek 
was mentioned abovenote6.—Gorson perceives, “in the sensuous 
imagination a powerful enemy to pure and mystical contempla~ 
tion, and takes care repeatedly and very strongly to warn against 
tts illusions.” Hundeshagen, p. 81. 
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SCIENTIFIC OPPOSITION MADE TO SCHOLASTICISM. 


Meiners, Ch., Lebensbeschreibungen bertihmter Manner aus den Zeiten der 
Wiederherstellnng der Wissenschaft. Zlirich 1795. Heeren, A, IT. L., 
Geschichte der Llassischen Literatur seit dem Wiederaufleben der Wiss- 
enschaft, Géttingen 1797, 1801. 8. ZLirhard, H. A., Geschichte des 
Wiederaufblithens wissenschaftlicher Bildung, Magdeburg 1827. 30. 
ii, vol. 

Even as early ag the thirteonth century Roger Bacon 
had combated the one-sided, speculative tendoncy of 
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scholasticism, and endeavoured to improve the method of 
studying theology.“-) But far moro was done during the 
‘ gecond half of tho fiftcenth century for tho restoration of 
classical studies, by which the minds of mon wore do- 
livered from that one-sided thoological speculation in 
which both*the scholastic and the mystical divines so 
freely indulged. Attontion was directed to a more har- 
monious developement of all the powers of the soul, a 
more simple and rational mode of porcoption, and abovo 
all, to a treatment of all spiritual subjects distinguished 
by a better taste.?) Laurentius Vala) John Reuch- 
Zin) and Desiderius Hrasmus®, may, gonorally speaking, 
be considered as the rostorors of classical Cand to some 
extont of Hebrew) philology. Marsilius Ficinus,@) and 
John Picus of Mirandola,7) were the principal advocates 
of the study of the Platonic philosophy, and thus, on the 
one hand, limited the oxecssivo authority of Aristotle and 
the dominion of scholasticism, and on the othor showed, 
how mysticism might be morc intimately connected with 
speculation. 


4) Roger Bacon, surnamed Doctor mirabilis, wag a monk of 
the ordor of the Franciscans, and professor of thodlogy at Ox- 
ford from the year 1240. Ho wroto (a. p. 1267.): Opus majus 
de utilitate sciontiarum ad Clementem IV. Very charactoristic 
extracts from it are given by Gieseler ii. § 74. note x. 

@) « Tf we ask whatforms the most obvious contrast with the 
scholastic philosophy and theology, as well as with the practice of 
the scholastic divines, we may say, that it is good common sense, 
experience (both outward and inward), percoption of nature 
and humanity.” Hegel, Geschichte der Philosophie iii. p. 200. 

©) He died a, p. 1457. His works wero publishod at Basle 
1540. 43. 

*) John Reuchlin, otherwise callod Capnio, lived from 1455 
to 1522. Comp. *Mayerhof', Reuchlin und seine Zeit, Berl. 
1830. Meiners 1c. i p. 44 ss. He furthered especially the 
study of the Hebrew language as well as that of the Cabbala,. 
and gained a glorious victory over the Viri obscuri of his age. 

25 
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() Desiderius Erasmus (Gerhard) of Rotterdam, was born a. p. 
1486., and died 1536. Adolf Miiller, Leben dos Frasmus von 
Rotterdam, amb. 1828, Opp. Bas. 1540. viti, and Ludg, Bat. 
1703—6. x. fol. In his Ratio perveniendi ad veram Theolo- 
giam, in the work entitled: laus stultitie and clsewhere he 
severely criticised the extravagancies of scholasticism, and point- 
ed out a more elegant treatment of theology. lis critical edi- 
tion of the New Tost. (edit. princeps, published by Frobon, 
Basle 1516)* led to a more correct study of the Bible ; in his 
letters and various ossays he endcavoured to spread the light of 
human knowledge. His relation to the Reformation, and to the 
theology of the reformers, will come before us in the next 
period. 

“) Respecting the controversy between the Aristotelians and 
Platonists soe Miinscher ed. by von Célln ii. p. 27. Marsilius 
Ficinus translated the works of Plato, and wrote de relig. christ. 
et fidei pietate ad Laur. Med. and de immortalitate anima ;_his. 
works were published at Paris 1641 fol. He died a. p, 1499, 

() He was born a. p. 1468, and died 1494. He endeavoured 
to harmonize Plato with Aristotle. His works were published 
at Baste 1601 fol.; he wrote among others: in Hexatmeror 
libros vij— Quiestiones 900—de Christi rcgno et vanitate mundi 
—in Platonis Convivium libros iiiimEpistolas etc. soe Meiners 
Lc. ii, from the commencement. 
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PRACTICAL OPPOSITION.—TIE FORNRUNNERS OF TUR 
REFORMATION. 


Flathe, Geschichte der Vorliufer der Reformation. Leipz. 1835, 8, [*UUi- 
mann, C., Reformatoren yor der Reformation, vornehmlich in Deutsch- 
land und den Niederlanden, 2 vols, Hamburg 1841. Comp, Bibliotheca 
Sacra i, 1844. p, 425 ss. 


The spirit of the Reformation manifested itsclf more 
and more not only in science, but also directly in the 
practical life of Christians. John de Wycliffe) John 


4 The publication of the Polyglott edition of Cardinal Ximenes, about the 
rise of the German Reformation. is no less important. 
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Huss@) and Jerome of Prague, as well as thoir followers, 
partly adopted the doctrines of the mystics, partly tho 
scholastic mode of thinking, though their tendency was 
on the whole more practical. Some of their followers 
fell into the orrors of former fanatical gects.C) The 
tendency of Jerome Savonarola is altogether peculiar to 
himself; his theology has much of the mystical, and many 
events of hig life would lead us to suppose that some of 
his views were onthusiastical, though he was on the 
whole a truly evangelical man. John Wessel of Gro- 
ningen, on the contrary, united in himself the better form 
of mysticism, and the true spirit of sciontific inquiry, 
which strovo to throw off the fotters of scholasticism ; he 
thus became the proper forerunnor of Luther.) 


(.) He was professor of theology at the university of Oxford, 
and combated from the year 1360 the order of the mendicant 
friars. Gregory XI. condemned ninctcen of his theses (A. 
1377.) His controversy respecting the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion will come under consideration in the special history of doc- 
trines.—Ilis principal doctrinal work is: Dialogorum libri y. 
(Trialogus) Bas, 1525. cd. L. Th. Wirth. Francof. ot Lips, 1753. 
4, Comp. Vaughan, &., life and opinions of J. de Wycliffe. 
Lond. 1829. 31. ii. Webb, le Bas, lifo of Wiclif, Lond. 1882, 

®) John Huss of Hussinecz, was from tho year 1402 pastor at 
Prague, and suffered martyrdom 4, p. 1415 at Constance. The 
opposition which he offered to the Pope, partook more of a 
practical than dogmatical nature. The views of Huss on tho 
Lord’s Supper differed less from the doctrine of the church, than 
those of his colleagues Jerome of Prague and Jacobellus of 
Misa, as will be shown in the special history of doctrinoy. Comp. 
Neander, kleine Gelegenheitsschriften. 3d edit. p, 217 as, 

) Concerning the history of tho IIussites (they were also 
called Taborites and Calixtines) see the works on ecclesiastical 
history.—Lenfant, histoire de la guerre des Ilussites. Amst. 
1781. ii. 4.—John Rokykzana was one of their most eminent 
theologians.—Martin Lokwitz (Loquis,) a native of Moravia, be- 
longed to the fanatical party among the Elussites ; see Schr ckh 
1, c. xxxiy. p. 687. 
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+) Ho was a monk of the order of the Dominicans, lived from 
the year 1489 in I'lorenco, and suffered martyrdom a. v. 1498, 
—Picus of Mirandola composed a treatise in his defence, which 
is reprinted in Goldast, Monarchia T. i. p. 1685.—He wrote: 
Compendio di revelazione, 1495. a Latin translation of which was 
published 1496.—de simplicitate vite christiane —Triumphus 
crucis s. de veritate fidoi, 1497., and various scrmons.—Comp. 
*Rudelbach, Wicronymus Savonarola und seine Zeit. Hamburg 
1835.—*Meter, Karl, Girolamo Savonarola. Berl. 1836.— 
Concerning his theological opinions see: Ammon, #. WV. Ph., in 
Winers und Engelhardts neucm kritischem Journal. vol. viii. 
part 3. p. 257—82. 

©) Tlis family-name was Gansfort; he was surnamed lux 
mundi, magister contradictionum, lived and taught theology at 
Cologne, Heidelberg, Louvain, and Paris, and died a. p, 1489. 
“ Though a scholastic divine himself, he announced that scho- 
lasticism would soon cease to exist, asserted that Scripture is the 
only foundation of faith, faith the sole ground of justification 
without works, and urged the spiritual nature of a religious life.” 
(Meier, Dogmongeschichte, p. 238.) His works wore published 
at Groning. 1614.—Comp. Muurling, de Wesselii cum vita tum 
moritis in preeparanda sacrorum emendatione in Belgio septon- 
trionali. Traj. ad Rhen, 1831, Ullmann, C., Johann Weasel, cin 
Vorgiinger Luthers, Ham, 1834. 

And lastly, John Goch. of Mechlin, who dicd a. p. 1475, John 
of Wesel, professor of theology at Erfurt, and afterwards mi- 
nister at Worms (he died a. p, 1482) and othors, as well as 
Gerhard Groot and the clerics of community of life must be 
numbered among this class of men. Comp. Seholiz, J. G. L., 
Diss. exhibens disquisitionem, qua Thome a Kempis sententia 
de re christiana exponitur et cum Gerardi et Wesselii Gansfortii 
sententlis comparatur. Gron. 1840. 8. 
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THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINES 
AND THE HISTORY BOTH OF THE CHURCH AND THE 
WORLD DURING THE PRESENT PRRIOD. 





The present period shows as much, if not more, as any 
other, the intimate connection subsisting between the de- 
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velopement of the life of the church, and of mankind in 
general, and the developoment of doctrine.) Thus a 
parallel may clearly bo drawn between tho history of 
scholasticism on the one hand, and that of papacy and 
the hierarchy on the other.~) Monasticism and celi- 
bacy not only tended to foster the spirit of subtle spocu- 
lation manifested by the schoolmen, but also awakened 
more ardent aspiration on tho part of the mystics.@) The 
splendour and magnificence of tho Roman form of wor- 
ship created a reacting influcnce upon the doctrine of the 
church (especially upon the doctrinos of tho sacraments 
and the saints,) in proportion as the former itself owed 
its oxistence to the latter.4) The dogmatic mind of tho 
present period was also symbolically displayed in the 
architecture of the middle agos.(5) The advantages which 
tho West derived from the crusades, the origin of which 
may be partly ascribed to tho roligious excitement of the 
times, were manifold and of various doscription.“) It 
may also bo observed that the great calamities of the 
fourteenth century so improssed the minds of tho pooplo, 
as to be at least tho partial cause of the religious and mys- 
tical phonomona of those times.) After the exclusive 
use of tho Latin language in all ccclosiastical nattors had 
led to tho neglect of a searching and critical examination 
of the Bible, and the adoption of a barbarous terminology, 
the spread of Grecian literature from the conquest of 
Constantinople (a. p. 1458) exorted a benoficial influ- 
ence both upon the study of tho original languages of tho 
Sacred Scriptures, and the troatmont of theolovical sub- 
jects.) And in the last place, though tho terrible in- 
stitution of the inquisition had for a timo succeeded in 
intimidating the minds of tho poople, and in preventing 
the free exchange of ideas,®) the invention of printing 
(about the year 1440,) the discovery of Amorica (a. pv. 
1490,) and the entire revolution which had takon place 
in the history of uations, prepared the way for a new 
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period, which rendered a new developement of religious 
life necossary, as the couscquence of the great changes 
which had happoned in modes of thought and inquiry. 


“.) Compare the introduction to vol. i. 

) It is a somewhat important fact, that scholasticism should 
have commenced with the age of Gregory VII. During the dis- 
pute about the episcopal investiture Anselm supported the pre- 
tensions of the papal hierarchy, while shortly afterwards Arnold 
of Brescia, a disciple of Abelard, practically carried out the more 
liberal doctrinal principles of his master. In a similar manner 
Bornard of Clairval united dogmatic orthodoxy with a rigid ad- 
herence to papacy. Scholasticism reached its highest point of 
perfection about the same time that the papacy of the middle 
ages flourished under Pope Innocent III. and a parallel may be 
clearly drawn between the disruption of the schools (Thomists 
and. Scotists,) and the papal schism which happened soon after- 
wards.—While the sce of Rome had formerly found a support 
in the realistic tendency of Anselm, it now met with open op- 
position on the part of the nominalist Ockam. Tho history of 
mysticism may be likewise so represented, as to favour the pre- 
tensions of the Roman sec in one aspect, and to oppose them in 
another. Papacy itsolf had its origin (in,an ideal point of view) 
in a mystical perception of the world, but by its opposition to 
that idoa, 7. ¢, by its externality and worldliness, it frequently 
called forth opposition on the part even of the advocates of that 
mystical perception of the world. 

‘®) Certain errors of the scholastics, a8 well ay the mystics, can 
searcely be comprehended but from the monastic point of view. 
Tn earlier times the scholastic divines wero monks of the order 
of the Benedictines, ov of that of the regular canons; in later 
times the monks of the order of mendicant friars occupied the 
theological chairs (notwithstanding the opposition made by the 
university of Paris), and conferred degrees and preforments. 
We must also take into consideration the jealousy already al- 
luded to between the different orders, which stands in intimate 
connection with the divisions among the scholastics. 

4) Compare the doctrine of the Sainis and of the Lord’s Sup- 
per in the special history of doctrines. 

*) Tt is altogether accidental, that the cities of Strasburg and 
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Uologne, which are distinguished by their cathedrals, wore pre- 
eminently resorted to by mystical theologians ? see Ch. Schmidt, 
Essai p. 45 and 52. There is also an evident connection be- 
tween the mystical tendency and romantic poctry, (comp. 
Liebner, Hugo von St. Victor, p. 246.), as well as, on tho one 
hand, between the old German school of painting and mysticixm, 
and on the other, between Italian art and tho classical tendency 
mentioned § 154. 

© See Heeren, Entwickelung dor Folgen der Kreuzziige fur 
Europa (historische Schriften, Gottingen 1808. vol. 2.) 

“) Comp. Hecker, der schwarze Tod im 14 Jahrhundert. 
Berlin 1832, 8. 

) Compare § 154. 

) See Llorente, Geschichte der Inquisition. Leipzig 1823. 

(10.) ¢* Religion has undoubtedly gained the powerful, healthy, 
‘and clear developoment'of piety, and of Christian picty in 
‘particular, by the invention of typography. Tho sources of 
‘ Christian knowledge and edification have beon multiplied by 
‘it ad infinitum, and what was formerly inaccessiblo has boon 
‘placed within the reach of all classes of society,” etc, Ull- 
mann, Rede am vierten Sacularfeste dor Evfindung der Buch- 
druckerkunst. Heidelberg 1840, p. 20. 


B. SPECIAL HISTORY OF DOCTRINES DURING THE 
THIRD PERIOD. 


FIRST SECTION. 


APOLOGETICO-DOGMATIC PROLEGOMENA. 


TRUTIL OF CLURISTIANITY,—RELATION BETWEEN REASON AND 


REVELATION.—SOURCES OF REVEL ATION,—SCRIPTURE 
AND TRADITION 


g 157. 
TRUTH AND DIVINE ORIGIN OF CIIRISTIANITY. 


The ground to be taken by apologetical writors of the 
present period, in opposition to all who were not 
Christians, was considerably difforent from that which 
had. been occupied during tho first period. On tho ono 
hand, tho Judaism of the middlo ages was not tho same 
with that which Justin M. combated in his dialogue 
with Tryphon ; on the other, the views of the Apologists 
of the middlo ages on doctrinal subjects differed in many 
respects from thoso of tho earlier Fathers.¢) Other 
weapons were also requirod in the controversy with 
Mohammedanism than thoso which had been used 
against the ancient forms of polytheism?) But the 
scepticism and infidelity, which mado thoir appearance, 
especially towards the close of the prosent period, within 
the church itself, both in a more open, and a moro con- 
cealed manner, rendered a philosophical defenco of thé 
Christian religion still moro necossary, than those histori- 
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cal forms of religion which oxisted along with Christ- 
ianity.2) Generally speaking, the Apologists adopted 
former methods of argumentation. The arguments 
derived from miracles and prophecies were retained, inas- 
much as tradition had sanctioned them,“) though some 
writers possessed sufficient discernment to sec, that the 
religion of Christ recommonds itself by its intornal ox- 
cellencies, without external miracles.©.) 


() Compare e.g. the manner in which Agobard upbraided tho 
Jews of that time in his troatise de insolentia Judworum. Opp. 
T. ip. 59—66. See Schrockh xxi. p, 302. 

®) Compare the writings mentioned § 144. which wero di- 
rected against Mohammedanism,—The heathen, 7. ¢. the heathen 
philosophers in particular, were combatod by Thomas Aquinas 
in his work entitled: summa catholics fidei, which is not to be 
confounded with his larger work of the samo name. Excerpts 
from it are given by Schrickh xxix, p. 341 ss. 

®) Anselm himself held the principle: Fides nostra contra 
impios ratione defendenda est, non contra cos, qui se Christ- 
iani nominis honore gaudere fatentur, Epp. Lib. ii, 41. On 
the later apologetical writings of Savonarola and Ticinus, sce § 
154, 155. 

) Thus Ficinus appcals even as late as this poriod to the 
Sibylline oraclos. Soe Schréckh xxxiv. p. 352. 

%) Among their number we may mention e. g, Aincas Sylvius, 
see Platina in Vita Pii II, (towards tho end.) 


§ 168, 
REASON AND REVELATION, FAITH “AND KNOWLEDGE. 


Though all Christians were convinced of tho truth 
and Divine origin of their roligion (even whero thoy 
knew it only through the impuro medium of tho doctrine 
of the church), yet speculative minds wero desirous of 
possessing a clear insight into tho relation between that 
which has regard to mankind in genoral, and that which 
refers to Christianity alono, between revelation and rea- 
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son, between the Christian religion and philosophy. 
John Scotus Erigena was tho first who manifested a 
leaning towards rationalism, and a union between it and 
supranaturalism, by considering true religion and truc 
philosophy as onc and tho same thing, and by looking 
for the true source of religious knowledge in man him- 
solf, 7. ¢. in his rational consciousness. But he did not 
deny the necessity of a positive rovelation which has 
come from without.) Abelard also thought that there 
is such a harmony between philosophy and Christianity, 
that tho universally acknowledged truths of reason, and 
the moral laws with which the heathen were acquainted, 
are confirmed and enlarged by the higher authority of 
Divine revelation.) According to Anselm it is first of 
all necessary to receive by an act of faith tho truths of 
revelation which have been sanctioned by the church, but 
he admitted that reason might afterwards examine the 
erounds of what is believed. He too proceeded on the 
supposition that reason and rovelation cannot contradict 
coach other.@:) Thomas Aquinas cndoavourod to prove 
that the doctrines of Christianity on the ono hand may 
be apprchondod by reason, but on the other are above 
reason.) Tho mystics also admitted (though in a 
manner different from that of the scholastics) the exist- 
ence of an immediate consciousness; their theory was 
nearest allied to that of Anselm. There was however 
this difference, that some of then (viz. those who 
adhered to ecclesiastical orthodoxy) maintained, that 
the internal revelations were in accordance with the 
doctrines of the church, while in the opinion of others 
(the fanatical mystics) the new revelations of the Spirit 
were sometimes openly opposed to the cloctrines hiy- 
torically received, and cven to Scripture itself.) 


@) De divina pred, ap, Mauguin T. i.e. 1. § 1, aie by 
Frommiiller Lc p, 50.): Quid est de Philosophia tractave, nisi 
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ver religionis, qua summa et principalis omnium rerum causa 
et humiliter colitur et rationabiliter investigatur, regulas cx- 
ponere? Conficitur inde voram esse Philosophiam veram re- 
ligionem conversimque yeram religionem csse veram Philoso- 
phiam (comp. Augustine de vera rel. ¢. 5.) He thinks that 
self-consciousness is the last source of religious knowledge, div. 
nat. v. 81. p. 268: Nulla quippe alia via est ad principalis ex- 
empli purissimam contemplationcom preter proxime sibi suse 
imaginis certissimam notitiam, But he does not on that 
account deny the necessity of an external (positive) ro- 
yelation. On tho contrary he says: ii. 31. p. 85: Nisi ipsa 
Jux initium nobis revelaverit, nostra ratiocinationis studium ad 
eam revelandam nihil proficiet (comp. § 159 ss.) Thus Scotus 
Erigena “may in a certain sense be called the author of ration- 
alisnt; but his rationalism is very different from, and forms the 
strongest contrast with that perverse form of rationalism which 
exists at the present day.” Staudenmaicr, Freiburger Zeit- 
schrift 1. c. p. 241. 

®) De Theol. christ. ii. p. 1211. (ed. Marténe): Iline quidem 
facilius evangelica predicatio a philosophis, quam a Judas 
suscepta est, cum sibi eam maxime invenirent ad finem, nec 
fortasse in aliquo dissonam, nisi forte in his quae ad incarnationis 
vel sacramentorum vel resurrectionis mysteria pertinent." Si 
enim diligentor moralia evangelii praccopta consideremus, nihil 
ca aliud, quam reformationem logis nature invenicmus, quam 
secutos esse philosophos constat; cum lex magis figuralibus, 
quam moralibus nitatur mandatis ot oxtexiori potius justitia, quam 
intcriori abundet; evangelium vero virtutes ac vitia diligonter 
examinat, et secundum animi intentionem omnia, sicut ot philo- 
sophi, pensat. Unde cum tanta...evangelicce ac philosophies 
doctrine concordia pateat, nonnulli Platonicorum......in tantam 
proruperunt blasphemiam, ut Dominum Jesum ommes suas sen- 
tentias a Platone accepisse dicerent, quasi philogophus ipsam 
docuisset Sophiam.—None but he who obtains a knowledgo of 
the Divine by moans of active investigation, attains unto jirm 
belief. After man has donc his duty, Divino love assists his cf. 
forts, and grants to him that which he could not acquire by his 
own researches, ete. “ But Abelard was far from imagining 


4 From this passage it appears, that as early as the time of Abclard a dis- 
tinction was made between articuli puri et mixtii Comp, also what ‘Lhomas 
Aquinas said, note 4, 
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that his philosophy could give a full knowledge of Divine things 
which should leave no scope for desire after more information.” 
Neander, der heilige Bernhard p. 117 ss. Abelard made a dis- 
tinction between credere, intelligere, and cognoscere ; on the re- 
lation in which these terms stand to each other, sec Neandor 
1. c. (Abelard uses still stronger language on this point in his 
Introductio, than in his more modified Theologia christiana ; see 
Neander, l. c. p. 127. note 4.) Alanus ab Insulis considered 
faith superior to opinio, but inferior to scientia, (Art. 17. quoted 
by Pez. i. p. 482.) Comp. the opinion of Clement of Aloxan- 
dria, § 34, note 6. On the view of St. Bernard, which was op- 
posed to that of Abelard (“ God is found by prayer, not by dis- 
cussions,”) see Neander, der heilige Bernhard p. 147 ss. 

@) Pyogl. c. 1:......Desidero aliquatenus intelligere veritatem 
tuam, quam credit et amat cor meum. Neque enim queero intelli- 
gere, ut credam, sed credo ut intelligam. Nam et hoc eredo, quia 
nist éredidero, non intelligam. De incarn. yerbi c. 2.: Nullus 
quippe Christianus debet disputare, quod catholica Ecclesiacorde 
credit et ore confitetur, quomodononsit: sed semper eandemfidem 
indubitanter tenendo, amando et secundum illam vivendo humili- 
ter, quantum potest quarere rationem, quomodo sit. Si potest in- 
telligere, Deo gratias agat: sinon potest, non immittat cornua ad 
yentilandum, sed submittat caputad venerandum, Citius enim in 
se potost confidens humana sapientia impingendo cornua sibievel- 
lere, quam innitendo petram hance evellere.......,.Palam namque 
ext, quia illi non habent fidei firmitatem, qui, quoniam quod cre- 
dunt, intelligere non possunt, disputant contra ejusdem fidei a 
sanctis patribus confirmatam veritatem, velut si vespertilionos et 
noctus, non nisi in nocte colum videntes, de incridianis solis 
radiis disceptent contra aquilas, solem ipsum irreverberato visu 
intuentes. Prius ergo fide mundandum est cor.........prius ea 
que carnis sunt posponcntes, secundum spixitum vivamus, quam 
profunda fidei dijudicando discutiamus.........Quanto opulentius 
nutrimur in Sacra Scriptura, ox his, que per obecdientiam 
pascunt, tanto subtilius provelimur ad ea, que per intellectum 
satiant......Vvum qui non crediderit, non eapertetur, et qui exper- 
tus non fuerit, non intelliget. Nam quantum rei auditum supe- 
rat oxperientia, tantum vincit audientis cognitionem experientis 
scientia.........Nemo orgo sc temore mergat in condensa diffi- 
cillimarum questionum, nisi prius in soliditate fidci conquisita 
morum et sapientia gravitate, ne per multylicia sophismatum 
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diverticula in tanta levitate discurrens, aliqua tenaci illaquectur 
falsitate. Comp. de sacram. altaris ii. 2: Christiane fidei veri- 
tas quasi hoc speciali jure praminct, ut non ipsa per intellectum 
sed per cam intellectus querendus sit.........Qui ergo nihil cre- 
dere yult, nisi ratione vel intellectu precedente, hic rem con- 
fundit et scire omnia volens, nihil credens, fidem, que in ipso 
est, videtur annullare.—Epp. Lib. ii. 41 : Christianus per fidem 
debet ad intellectum proficere: non per intellectum ad fidem 
accedere, aut si intelligere non valet, a fide recedere. Sed cum 
ad intellectum valet pertingere, delectatur: cum vero nequit, 
quod capere non potest, vencratur.—Novertheless ho assorts, 
that the acquisition of knowledgo is a duty imporative upon 
him who has the power of knowing God. In his treatiso en- 
titled : Cur Deus homo i. o. 2. he represents Bogo as speaking 
as follows (without contradicting him): Sicut rectus ordo exigit, 
ut profunda christians fidei credamus, priusquam ca praesuma- 
mus ratione discutere, ita negligentia mtht videtur, st postyuam 
confirmati sumus in fide, non studemus quod credimus intelligere. 
Comp. ibid. c. 10. 25. Nor does Boso declare himself satisfied 
respecting the doctrine of satisfaction, until he has seen the 
reasonableness of the reasons adduced; ii. 19, and 21. “ The 
Scholastic divines did not think it an eatravagant notion, that 
all the truths contained in the Old and New Testaments might 
be proved by rational speculation ; but it was always presup- 
posed, that what is matter of faith rests on its own grounds, and 
needs no proof; thus whatever ts added by reason, however va~ 
luable in other respects, is nothing but an opus supererogationis 
in reference to all matter of faith.’ Baur, Versdhnungslehre, 
p. 185 note. Comp. Méhler’s Schriften, i, p. 137. 38. 

*) Thom. Aqu. Summ, cath, fid. contra gontiles 1. i. c. 8. (quo- 
ted by Miinscher edit. by von Célln, p. 100): Et in his, qua do 
Deo confitemur, duplex veritatis modus, Quedam namque vera 
sunt de Deo, que omnem facultatem humane rationis oxcodunt, 
ut Deum esse triunum et unum, Quaedam voro sunt ad que 
etiam ratio naturalis pertingere potest: sicut est Doum esse, 
Deum esse unum, et alia hujusmodi: que ctiam philosophi de- 
monstrative de Deo probavcrunt, ducti naturalis lumine rationis, 
—But even these points must bo confirmed by revelation, othor- 
wise the knowledge of God would be a privilege of but a fow 
(viz. of those who think and know); othors whom lovity pre- 
vented during the oarlier period of their life from giving hoed 
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to these things, would not acquire a knowledge of them until 
it was too late. But even in the most favourable case thero 
would be reason for apprehending, lest error should be mixed 
up with truth. The truths of revelation however, though going 
beyond reason, do not contradict it, ete. Comp. Schrickh xxix. 
p. 842 ss, 

.) This was the case, ¢. g. with ILugo of St. Victor, and Ri- 
chard of St. Victor, Ilugo, de Sacramentis fidei 1. i. p, iii, 6. 80. 
(de cognitione divinitatis) quoted by Liebner, p, 173 ss. 186.: 
Alia enim sunt ea ratione, alia secundum rationem, alia supra 
rationem et preter hac que sunt contra rationem. Tix vatione 
sunt necessaria, secundum rationem sunt probabilia, supra ra- 
tionem mirabilia, contra rationem incredibilia. It duo quidem 
extrema omnino jidem non capiunt, Que enim sunt ex ratione 
omnino nota sunt et credi non possunt, quoniam sciuntur, Qus 
vero contra rationem sunt, nulla similiter ratione credi possunt, 
quoniam non suscipiunt ullam rationem, nec acquiescit his ratio 
aliqua. Ergo que secundum rationem sunt et que sunt supra 
rationem, tantummodo suscipiunt fidem. Et in primo quidem 
genere fides ratione adjuvatur et ratio fide perficitur, quoniam 
secundum rationem sunt, que creduntur. Quorum veritatem 
si ratio non comprehendit, fidei tamen illorum non contradicit. 
In iis, quae supra rationcm sunt, non adjuvatur fides ratione ulla, 
quoniam non capit ca ratio, que fides credit, ot tamen est ali- 
quid, quo ratio admonetur venerari fidem, quam non compre- 
hendit. Que dicta sunt ergo secundum rationem, probabilia 
fuerunt rationi et sponte acquicvit eis. Que vero supra rationom 
fuerunt, cx divina rovelatione prodita sunt, et non operata est 
in cis ratio, sed castigata tamen, ne ad illa contenderet.—Tho 
theory of Richard of Sé Victor is somewhat more complicated, 
But he too believed “ that Divine revelation and human reason 
agree in bearing testimony to the one truth.” Mngolhardt, Ri- 
chard von St. Victor, p. 66. Concerning the relation in which 
contemplation stands to meditation, as well as respecting the 
six different kinds of the former, see Engelhardt, 1, ¢. p. U0 ss. 
John of Sulisbury, on the contrary, taught that the endeavours 
of man after knowledge must be aided by God himself, Policrat, 
Lib, vii. c. 14. (Bibl. max, T. xxiii. p. 352.) : Quisquis orgo viam 
philosophandi ingreditur, ad ostium gratia ejus humilitor pul- 
set, in cujus manu liber omnium sciendorum est, quem solus 
aperit agnus, qui occisus est, ut ad viam sapientie et yore feli- 
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citatis servum reduceret aberrantem, Trustra quis sibi do ca- 
pacitate ingenii, de memoria tenacitate, de assiduitate studii, de 
linguec volubilitate blanditur......Est autem humilitati conjuncta 
simplicitas, qua discentium intelligentia plurimum adjuvatur. 
Savonarolu appeals to the internal testimony, Triumph. crucis 
promm. quoted by Rudelbach p. 376: Licet fides ox causis prin- 
cipiisque naturalibus demonstrari non possit, ex manifostis ta- 
men effectibus yalidissimas rationcy adducemus, quas nemo 
sane mentis inficiari poterit. 
“) Comp. § 161, note 5. 


8 159. 
SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE.——BIBLE AND TRADITION, 


Though the Bible was still theoretically regarded as 
the highest authority in all religious mattors,“) yot it 
was gradually overshadowed by tradition, which was 
deemed of equal importance with Scripture.@) Its doc- 
trines were more and more corrupted and mixed up with 
the arbitrary traditions of men. In addition to the tra- 
dition of the church the book of naturo was held in rove- 
rence together with the written Word of God.@) Some 
of the mystical sects looked upon other writings beside 
the Bible as Divine gifts, and even wont so far as to 
honour their own imaginations as the oraclos of God.@) 


() Joh. Dam. do fino orth. 1 1.: Hdera coluy ree ragadsdowave 
nuts dich ve voov nol mpoonreiv xa droorbruy nal ebayyedoraiv deysusda ral 
yhedopowey nal o&Bouer, older wegcrréom robrov émienrotvres....... Taliree 
Husis orégkanuey xal av cebrois we/voeey, pi) meralgovres Gpree celdivic,, wyds Yerep~ 
Rulvorres riy slaw rogedoow. Comp. iv. 17. Joh. Scot, Erig. de div. 
nat. i, ¢. 66. p. 37: Sancte siquidom Scripture in omnibus se- 
quenda est auctoritas, quum in ca veluti quibusdam suis secre- 
tis sedibus veritas ; (he makes however tho following limitation): 
non tamen ita credendum est, ut ipsa semper propriis verborum 
sou nominum signis fruatur, divinam nobis naturam insinuans; 
sed quibusdam similitudinibus variisque translatorum verborum 
seu nominum modis utitur, inrmilati nostre condescondens, 
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nostrosque adhue rudes infantilesquo sensus simplici doctrina 
erigens, Nor can Scripture contradict reason, c 68. p. 38: 
Nulla itaque auctoritas te terreat ab his, que recta contempla- 
tionis rationabilis suasio edocet. Vera enim auctoritas recta 
rationi non obsistit, neque recta ratio vere auctoritati. Ambo 
siquidem ex uno fonte, divina videlicct sapientia manere, dubium 
non est. Comp. ec. 69. p. 39, John of Salisbury, on the con- 
trary, used much more unqualified language, Policrat, 1. ¢. 
(§ 158. note 5.) : Servicndum est ergo scripturis, non dominan- 
dum. WNisi forte quis se ipsum dignum credat, ut angelis de- 
beat dominari. " 

@) Joh, Dam. de fide orth. iy. 16. : dri és nal rArsiora of cardoroda 
ceyedpus wugudeduinaol, yodper Tlatiros 6 ray Eva dardorodos (2 Thess, ii, 
15. 1 Cor. xi, 2.) De imaginibus Orat. i. 23. (Opp. i. p. 
318): ob pwévoy yedumacr rhy Exxrjoracringy Jeomodeciay rugeduxav (of 
warkss), GAA xe! dyedpos riol wugedéosar . . . « Térdev rd reig BumriZen; 
widey 7d nar’ avaroricg eUyeora; wédev 7 réiv wuorysiov mapddoolg, x. T. Au 
Comp. Orat. ii. 16. p. 838. John Scotus Erigena, by drawing a 
parallel between Scripture and reason, seems to subordinate 
tradition to both of them (and especially to reason) i. c. 71. p. 
39: Omnis autem auctoritas, que vera ratione non approbatur, 
infirma videtur esse. Vora autem ratio, quum virtutibus suis 
rata atque immutabilis munitur, nullius auctoritatis adstipula- 
tione roborari indiget. Nil enim aliud yidetur mihi esso vera 
auctoritas, nisi rationis virfute cooperta veritas eb a saeris 
patribus ad posteritatis utilitatem litteris commendata......... 
Ideoque prius rationc utendum est.........a¢ deindo auctoritate 
seoveeseedid. iv, 9: Non sanctorum patrum sententie, presertim 
si plurimis note sunt, introducends sunt, nisi ubi summa noces- 
sitas roborand ratiocinationis exegerit propter eos, qui cum 
sint rationis inscii, plus auctoritati quam rationi succumbunt.— 
Erigena however was almost alone in his views. Most Writers 
adopted the definitions propounded by Augustine and Vincen- 
tius Lerinensis during the preceding period (comp. § 122,) 
Thus Alcuin admonished to adhere to the doctrine genorally 
received, to abstain from the use of new torms, etc.; in Ep. 
ad Felic. Opp. i. p. 783. (comp. p. 791 6s.) He said: Porro 
nos intra terminos apostolice doctrina et sanctee romane 
ecclesice firmiter stamus: illorum probatissimam sequentes auc- 
toritatem, et sanctissimis inherentes doctrinis, nihil novi infe- 
rentes, nullaque recipientes, nisi que in illorum catholicis invo- 
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niuntur seriptis. Abelard, on the other hand, by his work: Sve 
ef nen, undermined the authority of the earlier Fathers, and 
consequently that of tradition. The authority of Aristotle was 
added in later times to that of the church, till tho authority of 
Scripture was again prominently brought forward as the highest 
and only true ono in the age immediately preceding the Refor- 
mation (thus by Wycliffe.) 

) According to the Theol. naturalis of Raymund of Sabunde, 
God has granted to men éwo different books, viz. the book of 
nature, and the book of revelation; thoy neither can, nor must 
contradict eack other; ¢he latter however is not accessible to all, 
but only to the priests. All knowledge must commence with the 
former, which is equally within the reach of the laity; overy croa- 
ture is a character writton by God himself. But the highest know- 
ledge is the love of God as the only thing which man can offer to 
the Deity of his own. Comp. Iase, Kirchengeschichte, p. 362. 
Tennemann viii. p. 964 ss—In a similar manner Sf. Bernard 
asserted, that what he was able to accomplish in the way of in- 
torpreting Scripture, and what he understood of Divine things, 
he had acquired by contemplation and prayer, especially ‘in 
forests and fields, and that he had had no othor teacher than 
beeches and oaks; see Neander, der heiligo Bernhard, p. 6. 
Comp. Bruder Bortholds Predigten edited by Kling p. 113., 
where the same notion of two books (heaven and earth) occurs," 

@) Thus the Spirituales in particular attached great impor- 
tance to the Evangelium mtcrnum (prophecies of Joachim abbot 
of Flore in Calabria, who died a. p. 1202.) On tho said work 
comp, Engelhardt, Kirchenhistorische Abhandlungen, Erl, 1832. 
No. 1. Extracts from it are given by d’Argontréo, Coll. judi- 
ciorum de novis orror. Paris 1728. T. i. p. 163 as. . 

) Some writers went so far as to make the most daring as- 
sertions; thus Dayid of Dinanto maintained, that God had made 
communications by Ovid no less than by Augustine, Engelhardt, 
l.c-p. 255. The Beguinos taught, quod homo magis tenctur 
sequi instinctum interiorem, quam veritatem ovangelii, quod 


4 Tt is worthy of observation that Scripture is much more firmly establish- 
ed. than tradition, which undergoes more or less frequent changes, and is 
sometimes substituted by something else, as in the above case by nature; John 
Scotus Erigena introduced reason in the room of tradition, and the mvstics 
did the same with regard to internal revelation. 


Qe 
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quotidie predicatur ; see the epistle of John, bishup of Stras. 
burg, in Mosheim, 1. ¢. p. 258. Comp, § 161. 


§ 160. 
TOE CANON OF THE BIBLE AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 


In accordance with what had been decided in the pre- 
ecding period respecting the Canon of the Bible, the 
Latin church gonorally regarded the books commonly 
called the Apocrypha of the Old Testament as a part of 
it.) The Paulicians in the East rejected (like the 
Gnostics) tho Old Test. and the writings of Peter.@) 
But as late as the ago of the Carlovingians doubts were 
entertained even within the pale of the catholic church 
itself respecting tho gcnuinencss of various parts of the 
Old Testament.@) 


®) Comp. the Canon of Isidore Hispalensis de eccles. Off. i. 
p. 12, and the decisions of synods on this point. Sec also John 
Damase. iy. 17. quoted by Miinscher ed. by von Colln ii. p. 106. 
Concerning the apocryphal writings some western theologians, 
such as Odo of Clugny, Hugo of St. Victor, John of Salisbury, 
Wugo of St. Caro, and others, appealod to Jerome, but the 
Canon of Augustine was more generally adopted. See Miinscher, 
lc. p, 107. and Liebnor, Tugo von St. Victor, p. 129. 

@) According to Petrus Siculus, quoted by Wottstoin Noucs 
Tost. ii. p. 681. de Wette, Hinleitung ins Neuo Test. p. 281. 

(#) « The monks of the monastery of St- Gallen ventured to 
* point out what they thought unworthy of God in the Canon of 
‘ the Sacred Scriptures. Concerning the books of Chronicles 
* and Esther, their opinion was: in cis littera non pro auctori. 
‘ tate, tantum pro memoria tenetur. Thoy judged, in like 
‘ manner of the book of Judith, and of the Maccabees.” Jo- 
hannes yon Miller, Geschichte der Schweizorischon Hidgenossen, 
Book i. ch. 12. p. 287. according to Notker, de interpretat. S. 8. 
ad Salomonem in Pez. thes. aneed. T, i. 
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§ 161. 
INSPIRATION, 


Gonerally speaking, the notions hitherto entertained 
respecting inspiration continued to prevail in the 
ehurch.(-) Tho assertion of Agobard, Archbishop of 
Lyons, that the sacred ponmen had not always adhered 
to the rules of the grammar, called forth decided opposi- 
tion on the part of Fredegis, abbot of Tours, against which. 
Agobard defended himself with good common sense.) 
Luthymius Zigabenus met with less opposition on the 
part of the Greok church, though he did not hesitate 
to give his opinion respecting the discrepancies respect- 
ing tho differont evangclists.¢) The scholastic divincs 
endeavoured to define more precisely the idea of inspira- 
tion,“+) while the mystics more or loss confounded the 
idea of tho inspiration of Holy Writ with that of Divine 
inspiration in genoral.() Qu the whole, it ought to be 
borno in nind, that the thoologians of the prosont period, 
whose tendency was of a poetic nature, continued to bo- 
liove in the power of Divine inspiration (which they ox- 
tended beyond the Canon of the Bible), and wore far from 
restricting the fulnoss of the manifostations of the Divine 
Spirit within the narrow limits of a single book, how- 
ever much importance might bo attached to its Divine 
origin.(*) 


( Joh, Dam, de fide orth. iv. ¢. 17. (Opp. i. p. 282): ard 
mvelparos rolvur coytou b re vowog xual of rpoprar, slayyenroral nol dadcrodor 
nol mosuéves encernody nel Sidcoxaro. Titer rohuv yengh Sedavevorog acim 
rag xa) aperyuog x7 A. (1 Tim. iii, 16.) 

@) Agobard ad Fredegisium Abbatem. (Opp. Par. p. 157 ss.) 
Abbot Fredegis would have extended infallibility even to tran- 
slators and commentators. Concerning the sacred penmen 
themselves, Iredegis asserted: turpe est credere Spir, Sancium, 
qu omnium gentium linguas mentibus Apostolorum infudit, 
rusticitatem potius per cos, quam xnobileétatem uniuscujisque 
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lingus locutum csse; henee he further maintained: ut non 
solum sengum pracdicationis ct modos vel argumenta dietionum 
Spir. 8. cis inspiraverit, sed etiam ipsa corporalia verba extrin- 
seeus in ora illorum ipse formaverit. Agobard replied as fol- 
lows: Quod si ita sentitis, quanta absurditas sequetur, quis 
dinumerare poterit ?.........Restat ergo ut sicut ministerio ange- 
lico vox articulata formata est in orc asine, ita dicatis formari 
in ore Prophetarum, ct tance talis etiam absurditas sequetur, ut 
ai tali modo verba ct voces verborum acceperunt, sonsum igno- 
rarent; sed absit talia deliramenta cogitare. Fhe quoteil seve- 
ral instances from Scripture relative to differences of style, and 
to confessions on the part of writers themsclves, ¢. g. Exod. iv. 
and 1 Cor. i—Laus divine sapicntie (he continued) in sacris 
mysteriis ct in doctrina spiritus invenitur, non in inyentionibus 
verborum.,........Vos sic laudatis, ut laude vestra magis minore- 
tur, quam augeatur (divina majestas), quoniam in his, que ex- 
trinsccus sunt, dicitis nobilitatem linguarum mivistrasse Apos- 
tolis Spirttum Sanctum, ut confuse et indifferenter cum Apostolis 
omnes interpretes et quoscunque expositores laudetis ct defen- 
datis. “ Near as Agobard was to drawing a precise distinction 
between the Divine and that which is peculiarly human in the 
idea of inspiration,” yet he was far from “ fully developing tt.” 
Neander, Kirchengeschichte iv. p. 388 (Thus Agobard sup- 
posed, p. 164, that the sacred penmon could havo written better 
if they would havo done so, but that they accommodated thom- 
sclyes to human infirmities.) 

®) Comment. in Hvang. Matth. c. xii, 8. T. i. p. 465. od. de 
Matthei. Comp, Schréckh, Kirchengesch. xxviii. p. 310. That 
one eyangolist sometimes relates what is omitted by another ctce., 
he simply attributes to the circumstance, that they did not very 
exactly recollect all the events of the life of Christ, because it 
was not till a considerable space of time had clapsed that they 
composed their narratives. 

(+) « Tlowever much the scholastic divines have done in the 
‘developement of all the other idcas which determine the 
‘ sphere of revelation, and however much we owe to them, os- 
‘ pecially as regards the fact that they defined the objectivo 
‘idea of a miracle, their definitions concerning this point (the 
* doctrine of inspiration) are very scanty. This point was as- 
‘sumed as an 4¢x4 wedry, which needed no further proof, inas- 
‘much as the whole Christian church moved in this clemont.’ 
Rudelbach, dic Lehre von der Inspiration der heiligen Schrift 
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(comp. § 32.) p. 48. £9. Wo find however more precise defini- 
tions in the writings of the principal scholastic divines, Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus.* The former treats of the subject 
in yuestion in his Summa theolog. Pars i. qu. 1. the latter in his 
Prol. Sentontt. qu. 2. quoted by Minscher ed. by von Coln 1 c. 
p. 103—5. 

© On this point too the opinions were different. The moro 
considerate mystics, such as the followers of St. Victor, adhered 
closely to the Sacred Scriptures, and ascribed inspiration to 
them in a peculiar senso. Comp. Lieber, Hugo vou St. Victor 
p- 128 gs. (little is there said respecting the idca of inspiration 
itself, but the inspiration of the Scriptures is everywhere pre- 
supposed.) Hugo supposed that in some instances the sacrod 
penmen had drawn from their own resources, ¢. g. the author of 
Ecclesiastes, sec Licbner p. 160.; but in other places ho dis- 
tinguished between the Divine and that which is peculiarly hu- 
man. Thus he observed concerning Obadiah, that he combined 
profound ideas with a plain stylo, and was sparing in words, but 
rich in thoughts, ibid. p. 163. Savonarola, whose opinions wore 
allied to those of the mystics, also believed that the Sacred 
Scriptures are strictly speaking inspired by God; but he pro- 
eceded on the principle (as Clement of Alexandria and Chry- 
sostom. had done before him, comp, § 32.note 8. and §119. note 
4.), that the gospels wore originally written not so much on 
tables of stone, or sheets of paper, as into hearts of flosh by 
means of the finger and power of the Ifoly Ghost, Io admitted 
at the same time that limitation according to which God did 
not use the sacred writers as instruments which have no will of 
their own, but suffored women to talk ag womon, and shephords 
as shepherds etc. see Rudclbach, Savonarola, p. 3835. 86. Sa- 
vonarola however did not limit inspiration to the Sacred Serip- 
tures, inasmuch as it is well known that he ascribed prophotic 
gifts to Aimese/f, though without making any boast of thom. 
Concerning this prophetic gift, ag woll as that claimed by Jo- 
achim and Brigitta, see Rudelbach 1. c. p. 207 ss, ; the views of 


8 Similar definitions were set forth concerning the prophets of the Old Test. 
by the rabbin of the middle ages, Moses Maimonides and others, see Rudel. 
bach 1. c. p. 60ss. And how much attention some of tho schoolmen musi 
have given to the subject in question, may be seen from the circumstance that 

Luselm spent whole nights in meditating on il, see Mohler Lc. p. 62 
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Savonarola himself on this subject are given ibid. p. 303. (they 
are taken from the Compendium revelationum.)—The fanatic 
mystics on the contrary maintained, in opposition to Scripture, 
that being filled with the Holy Spirit, they were above tho law, 
see Moshcim de Boguinis p. 216., or openly taught: multa in 
Kvangeliis esse pottica, que non sunt vora, sicut est illud; 
Venite, bonedicti etc. Item, quod magis homines dcbent cre- 
dere humanis conceptibus, qui procedunt ex corde, quam doc- 
tring evangelicw, Item, aliquos ex eis posse meliores libros re- 
parare omnibus libris catholics ‘fidei ete, quoted by Mosheim 
lc. p. 258.—Comp. § 159, 

©) Thomas Aquinas says I. qu. xii. art 13. (the passage re- 
feis properly speaking to the visious recorded in Scripture, but 
admits of a more general application) : lumen naturale intellec- 
tus confortatur per infusionom luminis gratuiti et interdum 
etiam phantasmata in imaginatione hominis formantur divinitus, 
magis exprimentia res divinas, quam ea, que naturaliter a scnsi- 
bilibus accipimus. “ Such aw extraordinary and direct in- 
sptration was formerly ascribed to Thomas, Scotus and other 
theologians, when the accounts of frequent appearances and 
visits on the part of God, as well us other blessed and 
holy persons were generally believed.” Semler, introduction 
to Baumgarten ii. p. 63. It was the opinion of the mystics that 
higher divine inspiration was still vouchsafed to the pious, 
Gerson consid. X.: Intelligentia simplex ost vis anima cognitiva, 
suscipiens immediate a Deo naturalem quandam lucem, in qua 
et per quam principia prima cognoscuntur osso vera ct cortissi- 
ma torminis apprehonsis (quoted by Licbner, Tlugo von St. Vic- 
tor, p. 840., where further details are given respecting the mys- 
tical doctrine of revelation as held by Ilugo and Richard of St. 
Victor.) The reader may compare with this opinion the views 
of Tauler (Predigten i. p. 124.), who made a distinction botween 
active and passive reason, The latter must act upon the former; 
but it receives its own revelations from God. In accordance 
with earlier notions inspiration was extended even to worldly 
subjects, ¢. g. to poetry. Thus it is said in the biography of St. 
Elizabeth concerning the singers onthe Wartburg: “they contend- 
ed against each other with songs, and enriched their songs with 
pretty mysteries which they had borrowed from Ioly Writ, with- 
out being very learned men: for God had revealed tt to them ;” 
see Koborstein, tber das Gedicht vom Wartburgkriege. Naum. 
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burg 1823. 4. Append. p. 65. Comp. also Konrad von Wirz. 
burg’s Trojanerkrieg in Wackernagels Lescbuch i. col. 706. 


§ 162. 


INTERPRETATION | OF SCRIPTURE.—EXTENT OF THE PERUSAL 
OF THE BIBLE. 


A sound interpretation which rests on a grammatico- 
historical basis, was scarccly known in consequence of 
tho neglect of philological studies, and it was not until the 
close of this poriod, that a now light began to dawn. 
Scripture was interpreted cither in close and slavish ac- 
cordance with the dictates of the church and tradition, 
or in an arbitrary and allegorical manner; tho former was 
the system adopted by the advocates of subtilo scholas- 
ticism, the latter that of speculative mystics.) John 
Scotus Erigena taught an infinite sonse of Scripture,@) 
others adopted Origen’s notions of a threefold, or Au- 
gustino’s idea of a fourfold senso of Scripture, while somo 
even went so far as to speak of a sovenfold or cightfold 
sonse.@:) Principles of intorprotation however were not 
altogether ovorlooked; some of them were practically 
useful.) Tho rulers of the church ondeavoured (from 
fear of heresy) to rostrict the perusal of tho Bible on the 
part of the poople,@) while private individuals woro anx- 
ious to recommend. it.) Sound scriptural viows and 
biblical interpretation aro found in tho writings of John 
Wessel, the characteristic feature of whose theology is a bib- 
ical tendency.) 


4" See Licbner, Hugo of St. Victor p. 132, 133,; “ Thoy [the 
* commentators of the present period] would oither rost satisfied 
‘ with collecting the interpretations of tho Fathers according 
‘ to the popular notion ofa threefold senso of Scripture; or they 
‘ would pursuc an independent course of exegesis, so as to dix- 
* ponse with all investigations of a philosophical and antiquarian 
‘ character, furthor to develope tho said notion of a throofold 
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‘gonso, and to indulge freely in those speculations to which a 
‘yight or wrong apprehension of the Latin version of the Sacred 
‘ Scriptures would accidentally give rise. The former method 
‘was almost exclusively adopted till the eleventh century. 
‘ But it being found to be unsatisfactory, when from the middle 
‘of that century a now spiritual life began to manifest itself, 
‘and both mysticism and scholasticism were flourishing, the 
‘other method was resorted to. This new kind of mystico- 
‘ dialectic exegosis......seems to have been principally developed, 
‘ though not first introduced, and brought into goneral use by 
‘ Rupert of Duytz (he died a. pv. 1185.) A wide and fertile 
‘ field was thus opened for mystical and subtile investigations. 
‘ Both the mystics and scholastics, though cach in his own way, 
‘brought now all their contemplations and speculations into 
‘ Scripture, and carried this often so far as to leave scarcely any 
‘ traces of the simple meaning of holy writ.” 

@) De div. nat. iii, 24, p. 182 [134]: Infinitus conditor 
Sacre Scripture in mentibus prophetarum, Spiritus Sanctus, 
infinitos in ea constituit intelloctus, ideoque nullius expositoris 
sensus sengum alterius aufort, dummodo sane fidei catholicaque 
profossioni convéniat, quod quisque dicat, sive aliunde accipiens, 
sive a se ipso illuminajus, tamen a Deo inveniens. Comp iii. 
26. iv. 5. p. 164. 

&) Thus Paschasius Radbert taught a threefold songe of 
Scripture, viz. 1. the literal (historical) senso, 2. tho spiritual 
and mystical, (that which refors to the church), and 8. the moral 
(relative to the soul of ovory individual Christian.) Rabanus 
Maurus spoke of a fourfold sense: 1. History ; 2, Allegory; 8, 
Tropology ; 4. Anagogy. JZugo of St Vietor (see Licbner 1. c. 
p- 133 ss.) and Savonarola (sce Rudelbach p, 343.) did tho 
same. Angelom, a monk at Luxeuil, held the notion of a seven- 
fold sense: 1. the historical, 2. the allegorical, 3. the intor- 
mediate sense which lies betweon the two precoding ones, 4, 
the tropical (that reforring to the Trinity), 5. the parabolical, 
6. that sonse which has rogard to the two natures of Christ, 
and 7. the moral; sce Poz, thesaurus Tom, i. and Solunid, 
Mysticismus des Mittclalters p. 76. Concorning the cightfold 
sense, see Marrier on Odonis Cluniacensis moralia in fobum 
(Bibl. Max. Patr. T. xvii. p. 315.) 1. Sensus litoralis yel hig. 
toricus, 2. allegoyicus vel parabolicus, 3. tropologicug vel oty. 
mologicus, 4. anagogicus vel analogicus, 5. typicug vel ox- 
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emplaris, 6. anaphoricus vel proportionalis, 7. mysticns vel 
apocalypticus, 8. boarcademicus vol primordialis (i. e, quo ipsa 
principia rerum comparantur eum boatitudine aterna ot tota 
dispensationo salutis, veluti loquendo de regno Dei, quod omnia 
sint ad Deum ipsum, unde manarunt, reditura). Tho threcfold 
sense of Scripture was itself mystically interpreted, ¢ gy. by St. 
Bornard (Sermo 92. de diversis.) The bridegroom conducts 
tho bride, 1. into the garden: the historical sense ; 2. into the 
different cellars for spices, fruit and wine: the moral sense ; 
3. into the cubiculum: the mystical sense. And Wildebert of 
Mans compared the ‘fourfould sense of Scripture to tho four legs 
of the table of the Lord (Scrmo ii. in fest. assumtionis Mari.) 
Sco Lentz, Geschichte der Ilomiletik i. p. 275. 

) Thus IIugo of St. Victor cautioned against indulging in 
allegorical interpretation, and asserted the equally great im- 
portance of literal interpretation, preenott. c. 5. quoted by Licb- 
ner p. 142. But his own oxpositions are sometimes fanciful 
and trifling, as may be seon from tho examples adduced by 
Liebner p. 163—Thomas Aquinas laid down the following 
principle (Summa P. i. Qu. 102. Art. 1.): In omnibus, que S. 
Scriptura tradit, pro fundamento tenonda veritas historica ot 
desupcr spirituales cxpositiones fabricanda.—According to 
Savonarola the first condition of a productive system of inter- 
pretation is to have the same spirit, in which the sacred books 
are written, ¢.¢ the spirit of faith ote, See Rudelbach p. 
339 88. 

8) Seo the prohibitions of Pope Innocent ITI, (a. p. 1199.), 
of the Concil. Tologanum (a. p. 1299.) Canon the 14th, Cone. 
Tarragonense (A. D. 1284.) c, 2, quoted by Miinscher ed. by 
yon Célln p. 109,, and the works of Ussher, Wharton, 
Yegelmaier and Onymus, which are there mentioned, 

@) Thus John Damascenus iy. 17. recommended the porusal 
of tho Sacred Scriptures, though in a rather fanciful manner. 
Ile called them rly xdArcrov wugdédeoov, ray ebiidy, ry yAunbrceroy roy 
apadrerov, tov mavroloig réiv vogdiv Deopdpa dgviey xedudiuaor cepinyolvre 
jee re Grant. & Anselm also strongly recommonded the 
porusal of the Bible in his Tractatus asccticus, quoted by Méhler 
Lep. 62. Bonaventura (Principium in libros saer 08) did the 
samo. Comp. Lents, Geschichte der Homiletik i, p. 290. 
Concerning the Biblia Pauporum of Bonaventura compare 
Lentz Le. Respecting the effects produced by the perusal of 
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the Scriptures upon the Waldenses see the account given by 
Rainerius in the thirteenth century, in the Bibl. Patr. Lugd. T. 
xxy., quoted by Neander, kleine Gelegenheitsschriften p. 162. ; 
concerning the efforts of the friars of common life for the 
spread of biblical knowledgo among the people, sce Noander 1. 
¢. p. 182 note.—Gerhard Zerbolt, a priest, who was a mombor 
of the association of pious Christians at Deventer, composed a 
treatisc : de utilitate lectionis sacrarum littcraram in lingua 
vulgari: see Jacobi Revii Daventria illustrata p. 41, Extracts 
from it are given by Neander I. c. 
@) Ulmann, Johann Wessel, p. 190 ss. 


SECOND SECTION. 





THEOLOGY. 


(INCLUSIVE OF COSMOLOGY, ANGELOLOGY, DEMONOLOGY, Exc.) 


g 163. 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


Tu proofs of tuc existenco of God have their propor 
origin in the scholastic philosophy. That which former- 
ly was but the sémblance of an argument, now appoarod 
in the form of a philosophical demonstration, Thus the 
cosmological proof of Diodore of Tarsus was fully do- 
veloped by John Damascenus,“) the ontological proof of 
Augustine and Boéthius was established with philosophi- 
cal precision by Anselm of Canterbury.)  Gaunilo, a 
monk, resting on a kind of ompirical and popular phi- 
losophy, raised objections of a somowhat futilo nature to 
the proof of Anselm, which were ingeniously rofuted by 
the latter.6) The fato which the said proof mot with, 
was various.) While Hugo of St. Victor endoayoured 
to prove the existence of God in a different way, viz. 
from contingency,) tho theologians of the thirtconth 
century in general, and Thomas Aquinas in particular, 
returned to tho argument of Anselin, though they 
modified it in various ways.) Raimund of Sabunde 
propounded what is called tho moral proof, according to 
which tho oxistence of an oternal author of roward and 
punishment is inferred from the moral frecdom and 
accountability of rational creatures.) And lastly, we 
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may mention the historical proof of Savonarola®) and 
othors, who cudeavoured to demonstrate the existence of 
God from the consensus gentium.— There were however 
those who showed the unsatisfactory naturo of tho said 
argumonts, or at least abstained from the use of all proofs 
of such a nature, and simply appealed to the direct 
manifestations of God in the heart of man. John Duns 
Scotus (9) and William Ockam() belonged to the for- 
mor, John Wessel,(!-) aud most of all the mystics be- 
longed to tho latter.G2.) 


() De fide orthod. 1. 3. John Damascenus proceeds from the 
principle: 4 yvtiog roi elves Ssbv Quoindig hut tynuréowagre:—but this 
consciousness of God was impaired by sin. “God restored it by 
his revelation which was accompanied by miracles. The fecble 
endeavours of cstablishing proofs of the existence of God now 
come in the room of miracles. Ic enumerates the following 
proofg: 1. the proof ex rerum mutabilitate (the cosmological); 
2. the proof ex carum conservatione et gubernatione, and 3. ex 
rerum ordinato situ (the last two may be comprehended. under 
the designation physico-theological proof.) As for the first, 
ho argues as follows: Wdvra r& tra } urioré tor, hy daricras ef kv 
ody ariord, wdvrag nol cgemrds @ yep rd elves dard rpomig Hosaro, ratire rf 
reomi baoxslosras advrac, Y DDeipdueve,,  xarc mpoulesc aAAoIOUMEve* éf Os 
duricra, xard tov rig cmoroudiag Adyou, weévrag nol Grperrar dv yde rd 
elvees Evavefov, robrav xo) 6 rol artug elvots Adyog sveavriog, Hyouv ad Midryres' vig 
ody ob cuvdhoerc, arcvres rc bua, bow bord ray nusrégcy cladnon, GAA wud xo.l 
dyyéroug reemecdas xa ddrorotador xoul sorurgbmrag xivelodess . 2 + + os 
TeeTTe rolvuy OTe, wdvTng nal ArIOre ATO cs de bvree, arckvrag bard rivog Ednpeioug 
ytrqour be 08 rly Snurougydy Gariaroy elo ef yap xdxeTvog exriodn, rhvrwg bard 
riyog exriody, Ewe dv EAdapsev ele ri duriorov Uarsorog aby dy b dnusoupyig, 
mdvros nal dreenrég dors, vobro Ob ri dv dAdo elm, 1 De6¢5 Comp. the 
method adopted by Diodore of Tarsus § 123. note 3. Con- 
cerning the physico-theological proof he followed tho earlicr 
theologians, especially Athanasius, and Gregory of Nazianzum. 

@) We can give here only the knots of the argument, the 
thread of reasoning must be scen from the connection. Monol. 
i.: Cum tam innumoerabilia bona sint, quorum tam -multain 
diversitatem ct sensibus corporcis oxperimur ct rationo mentis 
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discernimus, estne credendum esse unum aliquid, per quod 
unum sunt bona queecunque bona sunt aut sunt boua alia per 
aliud ?......10: Denique non solum omnia bona por idem ali- 
quid sunt bona ct omnia magna per idem aliquid sunt magna, 
aed quicquid est per unwmn aliquid vidotur csse.......Quoniam 
ergo cuncta que sunt, sunt per ipsum unum: procul dubio et 
ipsum unum est por se ipsum. Queecunque igitur alia sunt, 
sunt per aliud, ct ipsum solum por se ipsum. At quicquid est 
per aliud, minus est quam illud per quod cuncta sunt alia ct 
quod solum est per se, quare illud quod est per so, maxime 
omnium est. Est igitur unum aliquid, quod solum maxime 
et summe omnium ost; quod autem maximo omnium est ct per 
quod est quicquid est bonum vel magnum, ct omnino quicquid 
est aliquid ost, id necesse cst esso summe bonum ct summe 
magnum et Summum omnium que sunt, Quare ost aliquid, 
quod sive essentia, sive substantia, sive natura dicatur, optimum 
et maximum est et summum omnium que sunt. Comp. § 123. 
note 4. The mode of argument which is found Prosl. ¢. 2. is 
more original (he there procecds from the reality of an idea.) 
The fool may say in his heart: Thero is no God (Ps. xiv. 1.), 
but he thereby shows himself a fool, because ho asserts somo- 
thing which is contradictory in itself. IIe thas tho idea of God 
in him, but denics its reality, But if God exists in idea, he 
must also exist in reality. Otherwise the real God, whose ex- 
isbence we may comprehend, would be superior to the ono who 
exists only in imagination, and consequently would bo superior 
to tho highest imaginable objoct, which is absurd; honco it 
follows, that that, beyond which, nothing can be conceived to 
oxist, really exists (thus idea and reality coincide.) -Convincitur 
ergo insipiens, esse vel in intelloctu aliquid, quo nihil majus 
cogitari potest: quia hoc cum audit, intolligit, et quicquid 
intelligitur in intcllectu est. Et certe id, quo majus cogitari 
nequit, non potest esse in intellectu solo. $i enim vol in solo 
intcllectu est, potost cogitari esse ct in ro, quod majus est. Si 
ergo id, quo majus cogitari non potest, est in solo intcllectu: 
id ipsum, quo majus cogitari non potest, ost quo majus cogitari 
potest: sed certe hoe esse non potest. Existit ergo procul 
dubio aliquid, quo majus cogitari non yalet ct in intellectu et in 
re. If therefore the fool says: there is no God, ho says it in- 
deed, and may perhaps even think it. But there is a difference 
between thought and thought. To imagine a thing which is 
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like a word without meaning, ¢, g. that fire is water (a mere 
sound, an absurdity!), is very different from conceiving a 
thought which corresponds to the word by which it is expressed. 
It is only according to the former mode of thinking (which 
destroys tho thought itself), that the fool can say: there is no 
God, but not according to the latter. 
® Gaunilo was a monk in the monastery of Marmouticr. 
Tle wrote: Liber pro insipiente adv. Anselmi in Proslogio ra- 
tiocinationem (in Ansclmi Opp. p. 32. Gerb. p. 58.) The idea 
of a thing docs not necessarily imply its reality; there are many 
false ideas. Yea, it is very questionable, whether we can at all 
form an idea of God, since he is above all idea......If one in 
“speaking of an island which he asserted to be more perfect and 
lovoly than all known islands, would infer its existenee from 
this that it could not be more perfect, if iH did not exist, we 
should hardly know whether to think him the greatest fool who 
conducted such an argument, or him who gave his asgont to it. 
The opposite method is to be adopted ; we must first prove the 
existence of the island, and may then show that its excellence 
surpasses that of all others, etc. “ It is easy to perceive that 
Gaunilo argued against Anselm from the empirteal point of view, 
and consequently took quite a different ground.” Mébhley, J. ¢. 
p. 152. Anselm defended himsclf against Gaunilo in his trea- 
tise: Liber apologeticus contra Gaunilonom respondentom pro 
insipiente (it is also called contra Insipientom, Opp. p. 84, Gor- 
beron, p. 87.) He returns to the above distinction betwoon 
thought and thought, and rojocts tho illustration taken from the 
island as altogether inappropriate. Ilo observes, that if Gaunilo 
could really imagine an island more perfect than could over be 
conceived, he would make him a present of it. “In the opi- 
‘nion of Anselm the idea of the most porfect boing was a ne- 
‘ cessary idea, between which, and the arbitrary and imaginary 
‘ notion of a most excellent island no parallel could bo drawn.” 
Mohler, p. 153, (Comp. Hegel, Encyclopedie dor philosophis- 
chen Wissenschaften, 2d edit. 1827. p.61 ss. p. 181.: “ Anselm 
* was right in declaring only that to be perfect which cxists not 
‘ only subjectively, but also objectively. In vain we affect to 


a Anselm was probably unacquainted with the author of the treatise in 
question. It is quoted as the work incerti auctoris in the earlier editions of 
Anselm's works. Comp. Gerbcron, T. i. p, ii. 
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‘ deapise this proof, commonly called the ontological, and this 
‘ definition of the perfect set forth by Anselm; it is inherent in 
‘the mind of overy unprejudiced man, and re-appears in overy 
‘ gystom of philosophy, though against tho knowledge and oven 
‘ the will of philosophers, as well as in the principle of direct 
‘ faith.”) On the question, whether the proof of Ansolm can bo 
properly called a proof, sce Mohler, 1c. p. 154. Respecting 
the entire controversy comp. Ziegler, IV. C. L., Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Glaubens an Gott. Gitt. 1792. 8. 

) The theory of Anselm “ has gained a considerable histo- 
‘rical reputation. It was not only applied in different ways, 
‘and further developed by eminent writers, but up to the pre- | 
‘ sent day it has been either opposed or defended, according to 
‘the respective character of every philosophical school.” 
Mohler, p.150. + 

(%) « TIugo did not perceive the dopth of Angolm’s idea, sinco 
‘he was doccived by the superficial, dialectic reasoning of Gau- 
‘nilo.” Liebner, Hugo von St. Victor, p. 369. Tho argument 
from contingency which Peter of Poitiers afterwards adopted, 
is given in Hugo’s treatise: de sacramentis c, 7—9. de tribys 
dieb. c. 17. quoted by Licbner, p. 369. 70. It is as follows: 
Reason which, as the creature and image of God, is able to 
know him, is distinguished from tho body in which it dwells, 
and from all that is sonsuous, as that which is invisible and spi- 
ritual. But it is aware that it has not alwéys boon eithar activo 
or conscious of itself, and that thorofore thore was a timo when 
it did not exist: for it is impossible to concoive of a faculty of 
porception without boginning and consciousnoss. It must thero- 
fore havo had a commoncemont. Posscasing a spiritual nature, 
it cannot possibly derivo its origin from tho sensuous, but must 
necessarily have been created out of nothing; henco it follows 
that it owes its existence to an external author. But the author 
himself cannot have beon ercated, for all that is created cannot 
givo existence to another being. Wo must therefore assume 
the existence of an independent and cternal being as the first 
cause. (This proof occupies, as it were, an intermediate posi. 
tion between the cosmological and ihe ontological. The cosmo- 
logical proof has tho world for its foundation, the ontological 
the idea, and the argument of IIugo rests on tho basis of tho 
spirit.) Ilugo made also uso of tho cosmological and physico- 
theological proofs, the latter of which was at that timo the most 
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popular. Nor made Peter Lombard use of the proof of Anselm ; 
Sententt. i. dist. 3. comp. Miinscher ed. by von Colln, ii. p. dé. 

©) Summe, P.i. Qu. 2, Art. i Miinschor ed by von Célln, p. 
35, Schréckh xxix. p. 77. Ilis argument amounts to this, that 
the proposition : God ewists,” may be regarded as established, 
if considered in itself (quantum in se est), since predicate and 
subject do not differ; but itis not so in regard to ourselves, 
Thomas connegted the various modes of argumentation with 
each other on tho principle which had previously been adopted 
by Richard of St. Victor, de Trin. i. c. 6 as, (comp. Engel- 
hardt Richard von St. Victor, p. 99 ss.) Ho enumerated five 
different kinds of proof: 1. that derived from the first moving 
principle (primum movens), which is not itself moved by any 
other principle; 2. that derived from the first great causo 
(causa efficions); 8, that derived from whatyis necessary by it- 
self (per se necessarium) (these first three kinds form together 
the cosmological proof in its dialectic form); 4, that derived 
from the gradation of things (or the argument from the impor- 
fect to the absolute perfect; Augustine and Ansolm had pro- 
pounded the same proof) ; 5. that derived from the adaptation 
of things (the physico-theological, or teleological proof.) 

@) Abelard had previously directed attention to this prool 
(Theol. christ. v. Marténe, p. 1439.), but not so much to a strictly 
cogent proof (magis honestis, quam nocessariis rationibus niti- 
mur), as to the voicdof conscience. Quam honestum vero sit 
ac salubre omnia ad unum optimum tam rectorom quam condi- 
torem spectare et cuncta potius rationc quam casu ficri sou regi, 
nullus est wi propria ratio non suggerat conscicntin. Qua 
enim sollicitudo bonorum nobis operum inessot, si quom noc 
amore nec timore veroromur, Deum penitus ignoraremus? Que 
spes aut malitiam refrenaret potentum, aut ad bona cos allice- 
ret opera, si oninium justissimus ac potontissimus frustra erede- 
retur? Ponamus itaque, ut dum bonis prodesse ac placere 
querimus, obstinatos cogerc non possimus, cum ora corum non 
necessariis obstruamus argumentis, Ponamus, inquam, hoc si 
volunt; sed opponamus, quod nolunt, summam corum impuden- 
tiam arguentes, si hoc calumniantur, quod refellero nullo modo 
possunt, et quod plurima tam honestate quam utilitate com- 
mendatur, Inquiramus cos, qua rationc malint eligero, Deum 
non esse, quam esse, et cum ad noutrum cogi necessario possint 
et alterum multis commendctur rationibus, alterum nullis, ini- 
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quissimam corum confundamus impudentiam, qui id quod opti: 
mum esse non dubitent, omnibusquo est tam rationibux, quam 
auctoritatibus consontancum, sequi respuant ot contrarium com- 
plectantur.—The argument usod by Raimund had moro of the 
form of a proof, Theolog, natural. Tit. 83. quoted by Miinseher 
ed. by von Célln, p. 88. Tennemann, Geschichto dor Philos, 
viii. p. 964 ss. Since man is an accountable being, but can nei- 
ther reward nor punish himself, it follows, thag thero must bo 
a being superior to him who bestows rewards and inflicts punish- 
ments; for if there were no such being, the life of man would 
be fruitless, a gamo of chance. As morcover tho irrational 
creation is subject to man, and exists for his sake, it would fol- 
low, that it were a thing to no purpose, if no corresponding 
higher being were above man, But now we perccive order and 
harmony in tho gyhole oxtornal creation which is subjoct to 
man ;* how can w&ggupposo that loss order oxists in tho moral 
world, than in the natural? As the eyo corresponds to things 
visible, the ear to things audible, and reason to things compro- 
hensible, so the moral actions of man must have their corre- 
sponding judgment and retribution, and consequently a judge 
and retributer. But this judge must possess a perfect know- 
ledge of all human actions, and an insight into their moral na- 
ture, that is to say, he must be omniscient; it is also evident, 
that he must be just in the highest senso of the word, and, 
lastly, ho must be possessed of unlimited power to execute his 
judgments, or in othor words, ho must bo almighty. But such 
a being cannot but be the most perfect of all boings, ¢. e God, 
(The'similarity between this proof and that of Kant has ofton 
been pointed out.) 

@) Comp. Triumph, eruc. Lib. i. c. 6. p. 88 gs. quoted by 
Meier, p. 245, 

) Sontont. 1, Dist. 2. Qu. 2. Art 1. quoted by Miinscher ed. 
by yon Colln, p. 87. Tiedemann, iv. p. 632. An objection was 
especially made to the proof derived from the necessarium per 
sc, inasmuch as Scotus made a <listinction betwoen the ideas of 
possibility and necessity. 


4 Richard directs our attention to the gradation of beings. Some of them 
only exist (inorganic beings) ; others exist and Live (plants); still others ex- 
ast, live, and are susceptible of sensations (animals); and, lastly, some exist, 
live, are susceptible of sensations, and think (man.) In man all the other 
stiges are repeated, 

2a 
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(©) Centiloqu. theol. Concl. 1. ‘Tiedemann y. p. 205. [he 
opposed tho principal argument of Aristotle derived from the 
mTeuroy xiV0UY. 

(lL) “Wessel reasoned as follows: The general and most direct 
means by which man attains God, is the original consciousness 
of God which is inherent in covery rational spirit. As no place 
is so dark ag not to reccive some light or other from asun-beam, 
80 no rational sgul is without some gort of indwelling notion 
(notitia) of God......(Ps. xix. 6.) This knowledge however is 
not the same in all men, but developes itsclf differently in 
different persons according to their other talents, and their 
whole moral and intellectual condition ; in like manner, the uni- 
versal light of the sun is differently received by different objects 
according to their susceptibility, position and distance. Wessck 
designates the said simple and universal knowledge of God as 
the name,of God, which dwells, as it wero, in every spirit, is ex- 
pressed in every soul, and may therefore in every soul be 
brought to consciousness ; de orat. Lib. v. Ullmann, p. 200. 

(2) Tauler, Predigten, vol. i. p. 58.: I possess a power in my 
soul which is in every way susceptible of God; I am as sure as 
T live, that no thing is so ncar to me, as God. Gad is nearer ta 
me, than I am to myself, etc. Comp. the following § note 3. 
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GOD AS A BEING WHICH MAY BN COMPREILENDID. 


In proportion as meu presunie to prove the existence 
of God, they will pretend with more or less boldness tu 
a knowledge of his nature. Honce the scholastic divines 
made the nature of God tho special object of their spo-~ 
culations. Novertheless thoy expressly asserted, that 
God cannot be comprehended, and admitted for tho most 
part, that he can be known but partially by man.(!) 
(The views of Ockham on this subject bordered upon 
scepticism. )?) The mystics on the contrary endeavour- 
ed, in opposition both to a cold dogmatism and to scopti- 
cism, to live a hidden life in God, and thus to obtain an 
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intuitive vision of God himself in his light, and of all 
things in God.@ 


©.) John Damaseonus do fido orthod, 1. 4, had taught, after the 
example of somo of the carlicr Fathers, that God does not come 
under the category of things (oddi ydg ray ire éorl), which 
amounts to nothing less than tho modern speculative idea of 
God, ¢ e& to a nonentity. Ie is brie yviiow mdyrass nail bree obaiowy, 
and it is only by way of negation (4 apapécews), that wo acquire 
the knowledge of his atiributes (comp. what Clement of Alox- 
andria said in an earlior period § 37 note.) John Scotus Eri- 
gona went sti)l farthor, and assuming more than is lawful for 
man to do, he maintained, de divis. nat. ii, 28. p. 78.: that God 
does not know himself. Deus itaque nescit se quid ost, quia 
non est guid; incomprehonsibilis quippe in aliquo ot sibi ipsi et 
omni intellectui.—The more modest Anselm, on the contrary, re- 
turned to more correct views, by confessing frankly in his Mo- 
nolog., that God alone knows his own nature, and that no hu- 
man wisdom can so much as prosumo, to measure or to com- 
prehend the Divine wisdom. For it is certain that what we as- 
cribe to God only relatively, does not express his naturo (si quid 
de summa natura dicitur relative, non est ejus significativum 
substantic.) Compare the passages (from ce. 31. 64. 65.) quoted 
by Miinscher ed. by von Colln, p. 44, and Mohler le. p. 154. 
55. Similar language occurs in Alan, ab Ins. de art. cathol. 
fidoi, 16, 17. quoted by Pez. i, p. 482,.—Resting on this basis 
Thomas Aquinas (Summ P.i. qu. 12. art. 12.) proved that man. 
has no cognitionem quidditativam of God (i. ¢. he doos not know 
God by himself,) but habttudinem ipsius ad creaturas, while 
Scotus (Sent. i. Dist. 3. qu. 1. art, 1.) taught the opposite doc- 
tring. Tho final result of the controversy carried on between 
the Thomists and Scotisis de cognitiono Dei quidditativa was, 
that it was decided, that man has a cognitio quidditatis Doi, but 
nota cognitio quidditativa, 2, ¢. that he may know the nature of 
God (in opposition to a mere accidental and superficial notion,) 
but that ho cannot know God thoroughly, Z. e in such a manner 
as that no part of his nature should be concealed from man.)* 


a Cajetanus Summ P. 1, Qu. 12. de arte et essentiac. G. que d: Alind 
est cngnoscere quidditatem s, cognitio quidditatis, alind est coguitio quiddita. 
tind s cognascere quidditative, Cognoscit nempe leonis quidditatem quicun- 
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Comp. the passages quoted by Miinscher ed. by von Célln p. 
63. G4. and Lberhard, natiivliche Theologie der Scholastiker, p. 
62—66.—._Durandus of St. Pourcain informs us (in Magistri 
Sentent. i. Dist. 8. Qu. i.) of a threefold way which leads to the 
knowledge of God: 1. Via ominentiz, which ascends from the 
excellencies of creatures to the highest excellencies, 7. ¢. to the 
perfect God. 2. Via causalitatis, which ascends from the phe- 
nomena of creation to the first cause. 3, Via remotionis, 
which begins with changeable and dependent existence, and 
ends with necessary and absolute existence.—Alexander Hales 
used similar and still simpler expressions (Summa P. i. Qu. 
2. Membr, i. Art. 2.): Dicendum, ‘quod est cognitio de Deo 
per modum positionis et per modum privationis. Por modum 
privationis cognoscimus de Deo, quid non est, per modum posi- 
tionis quid est, Divina substantia in sua immensitate non est 
cognoscibilis ab anima rationali cognitione positiva, sed est cog- 
noscibilis cognitione privativa. Comp. Miinscher ed. by von 
Célln 1c. On the endeavours of later Greek theologians, e. g. 
Nicholas of Methone, (especially after the example of Dionysius 
the Areopagite) to represent the insufficiency of our knowledge 
and terminology respecting Divine things, see Ullmann 1. e. p. 
72.14, : The Divine is in no wise to be confounded and com- 
pared with all that cxists: on the whole, it would be better to 
express in an exaggerated and exceptional manner (bregoysntig xed 
xurEaieerw) all that is predicated of the Divine ete. 

@) Ockam founded his definitions, which differed only for- 
mally, (like Alexander Hales) upon the positive and negative 
knowledge of God (Quodl. theol. 1. Qu. 1.); he has such as the 
following : Deus cst aliquid nobilius ct aliquid melius omni alio 
ase and: Deus est quo nihil est melius, prius vel perfectius. 
He combated the arguments of the earlier scholastics, Centiloqu. 
Concl. 2. quoted by Miinscher ed. by von Célln p. 51, 

®) Thus Gerson said (contra vanam curiositatem, lectio se- 
cunda t. i. p. 100. quoted by Ch. Schmidt p. 73): fides saluber- 
rima ct omnis metaphysica tradit nobis, quod Deus cst simpli- 
cissimus in supremo simplicitatis gradu, supra quam imaginari 
sufficimus. Ioc dato, quid opus est ipsam unitissiman essentiam 
per formas metaphysices vel quidditates vel rationes,ideales yel 
que novit aliquid ejus predicatum essentiale, Cognoscit autem quidditative 
non nisi ille qui omnia preedicata quidditativa usque ad ultimam differentiam 
novit, The passage is quoted by Miinscher ed, by von Célln 1, c. 
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alias mille imaginandi vias seccrnere, dividere, constituere, pre- 
scindere ox parte rei, ut dicunt, et non ex intellectus negotia- 
tione cirea cam? Deus sancto, quot tibi prioritates, quot in- 
stantia, quot signa, quot modeitates, quot rationes aliqui ultra 
Scotum condistinguunt! Jam mille codices talibus impleti sunt, 
adeo ut longa tas hominum cos vix sulliciat logerc, no dicam 
intelligere.—Gerson’s theory of tho knowledge of God (viz. tho 
knowledge of God through love) was appropriately designated 
both by himself and by other theologians as Theologia affec- 
tiva, (Tract. iii, super magnificat, T. iv. p. 262.) Suso ox- 
pressed himself as follows in his treatise: Eine Ausrichtung, 
wo und wie Gott ist (eo Diepenbrock, das Leben und dic 
Schriften von ILeinrich von Suso, 1837. p. 212. ¢ lv.): Most 
men assert, that the idea of space cannot be applied to God, 
but that he is all in all’ But now open tho inner cars of your 
soul, and open them wide. The same masters maintain in the 
science called Logica, that we obtain the knowledge of a thing 
by means of its name, Thus a certain teacher asserts, that the 
name: being is the first name of God, Consider being in all 
its simplicity ; look at being only as such, and as it is unmixed 
with nonontity ; for all that has no existence is contrary to that 
which has existence; the case is the same with boing as such, 
for it is contrary to all that has no existence. Any thing which 
either has already existed, or has yet to oxist, docs not now 
exist in essential presence. But now mixed oxistenco or non- 
existence cannot be known but by somo mark of that being 
which is in all. For if we wish to comprehend any thing, rea- 
son meets first with existence, viz. that being which has mado 
all things. This is the compound existence of some creature or 
other; for all compound existence is mixed up with something 
else, viz, the possibility of receiving something. Ilenco it fol- 
lows, that the nameless Divine being must be in itself tho being 
which is all in all, and preserves all compound beings by its 
omnipresence.” Ibidem p. 214: “ Now open your inner eyos, 
and look, if possible, at the [Divine] being in all its simplicity 
and purity, and you will find that it owos its oxistence to none, 
has neither a ‘ before’ nor an ‘ after,’ and undergoes no change 
either from gvithin, or from without, because it is a simple being. 
You will then be convinced that this being is tho most real, 
omnipresent, and most perfect of all beings, in which thera is 
neither defect nor change, because it is a singlo unity in porfoct 


va 
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simplicity. And this truth is so manifest to the enlightened 
reason of man, that it cannot concoive of any other. For onc 
thing proves and causes the other. Since God is a simple being, 
he must necessarily be the first of all beings, created by none, 
and existing from eternity; since he is the first of all beings, 
eternal and simple, he must be omnipresent. It is a necessary 
quality of highest perfection and simplicity, that nothing can 
either be added to, or taken fromit. If you understand what 
I have said of the simple Godhead, you will know somothing of 
the incomprehensible light of the hidden truth of God. This 
pure, simple being is the first cause of all actual existence ; 
from its peculiar omnipresence it follows that it includes all 
that has come into existence in time, as the beginning and the 
end of all things. It isin all things, and out of all things, there- 
fore a certain master says: ‘ God is a circular ring, the centre 
of which is everywhere, and the periphery of which is nowhere.’ 
‘Compare with these expressions the language of Tauler (§ 163. 
note 11.), of Ruysbroek, quoted by Engelhardt p. 173. (God as 
such), and of the author of the “deutsche Theologie,” cap, 1. 
where the practical point of view is most prominently brought 
forward, viz. the necessity of leading a godly life, in order to 
know God. 


8 165. 
TIE NATURE OF GOD IN GENERAL. 
(Pantheism and Theism.) 


The ingenious system of John Scotus Krigena, in which 
ho, for scientific purposes, endeavoured philosophically to 
establish the contrast between God and tho world (na- 
ture),(-) was so misunderstood and misused by some of 
his close imitators, such as Amalrich of Bena, and David 
of Dinanto, as to give rise to a gross adoration of the 
flesh.@) The mystics also exposed themsclves to the 
charge of panthcism by asserting that nothing except God 
has areal existence.*? But the more considerate among 
them retained, in accordance with orthodox theologians, 
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the theistical principle of a difference between God and 
his creatures, though they could not always scientilically 
prove that, to which they practically adhored.@) 


0) In his work de divisiono naturarum Evigona divided all na- 
ture (which comprehends all oxistence) into four modos of oxis- 
tonce: 1. natura creans, sed non croata, 7% ¢« God; 2. natura 
creans ct creata, 2. '2. the Son of God; 3. natura creata et nor. 
ereans, i. ¢, the world; and, 4. natura non creata et non crcans, 
i. e. God (as the final object of all things.) Inasmuch as Hrigena 
regarded God as the principle and cause of all things, he arriv- 
ed at the conviction that the Divine being, the goodness, power, 
and wisdom of Gag, could not be created by another being, be- 
cause there is no higher being from which it could dorivo its 
existence. But since he regards, on the other hand, the Divine 
being as the last object at which all things aim, and which is the 
end of their motion, he hence concludes, that this nature is noithor 
created nor creating: for as every thing which has gone out 
from it returns to it, and as all existence depends on it, we can- 
not say that it creates any thing, What could God be supposed 
to create as he will be all in all things, and can at the same 
time represent himself in no other being, bué in himself? 
Therefore ho says, i. 74. p. 42: Cum audimus, Deum omnia 
facere, nihil aliud debemus intclligore, quam Deum in omnibus 
esse, hoc ost cssentiam omnium subsistere. Ipso enim solus per 
se vere est et omne quod vere in his, que sunt, dicitur case, 
ipse solus est.—The following oxprossions are vory béautiful, 
but might easily be misunderstood, i, 76, p. 48: Omne quod- 
cunque in creaturis vere bonum vereque pulcrum et amabile in- 
telligitur, ipse est, Sicut onim nullum bonum casentiale ost, 
ita nullum pulcrum seu amabile cssentiale preter ipsum solum, 
Comp. Tennemann, viii. 1. p. 80 ss. Schmid, tibor den Mysti- 
cismus des Mittelalters, p. 123 ss. Frommiiller in the Tubinger 
Lcitschrift 1830. p. 1. p. 58 ss. Staudenmaier, Treiburger Zcit- 
schrift 1840, iii. 2. p. 272 ss. 

®) Comp. § 153. note 4. From the proposition that ho who 
loves, is in God, they inferred the following conclusion: “ that 
which ts done in love is no sin ; therefore stoaling, robbing, com- 
mitting lasciviousness, etc. is not sinful, if it be done in love.” 
Comp. Ditmars Chronik yon Grautoff edited by unig, Inno- 
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cent ITT. vol. ii. p, 238 ss. Czesarius of Ieisterbach (a. p. 1222.) 
in Engelhardt, Kirchenhistorische Abhandlungen p. 255 ss. 
Compare also § 184, 

(} Master Eckart approached pantheism nearer than any 
other mystic. Ile said: “ God is nothing, and God is gsome- 
thing. That which is something is also nothing; what God is 
once, heis atall times.”—(Sermon in commemoration of the con- 
version of St, Paul, fol, 243. b. quoted by Schmidt in the Stu- 
dien und Kritiken 1839. part 3. p. 692.)—* He (God) has the 
nature of all creatures in him, he is a being which has all beings in 
him.”—* All that is in the Godhead is a unity, and we must not 
speak of it. God acts, but not the Godhead; it is not to be 
expected that the latter should work, since there is no work in 
‘it. Thero is the same difference between™God and the God- 
head, with that which exists between working and not working.” 
(Sermon in commemoration of the execution of John the Bap- 
tist, fol. 302. a quoted by Schmidt, 1. ¢. 693,)—In Eckart’s 
opinion God becomes God only through the work of creation. 
“ Puior to the creation of the world God was not God, but he 
was what he was; nor was God in himself God, after creatures 
had been brought into oxistence, but he was only God in them.” 
(Second sermon on All Saints’ Day, fol. 307. a. Schmidt, 1c, 
p. 694,)—* Pantheism is a great and noble phenomenon deceiy- 
‘ing us by a peculiar charm in the case of those who burn with 
‘love, and are, as it were, intoxicated with a sense of God, and 
‘ the contemplation of Divine things. But where itis only the 
‘result of subtle conclusions and doctrinal definitions, or the 
‘proud but confused speculation of an indefinite religious 
‘ feeling, it loses its grand relations, its mystorious poctry, and 
‘ those faults which we once felt disposed to overlook, now be- 
‘come manifest, together with all the contradictions in which 
‘ they involve us.” Schmidt, 1. ¢, 

4) Suso showed in highly characteristic language that a 
pantheistic disposition was nothing but a transitory excitement 
of the mind, which must first of all subside (in a quotation 
given by Diepenbrock p. 189.)—* I call that state of our mind 
flourishing, when the inner man is cleansed from sinful carnality, 
and delivered from remaining imperfections; when he cheor- 
fully rises above time and place, while he was formerly bound, 
and could not make free use of his natural nobility, When man at 
that tithe opens the eyes of his mind, when he tastes other and 
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bettor pleasures which consist in the perception of the truth, in 
the enjoyment of Divino happiness, in insight into the present 
moment of eternity, cte-, and whon the created mind bogins to 
comprehend a part of the eternal, uncrcated mind both in itself 
and in all things around it, then man is moved by strange feel. 
ings. Examining himself and reflecting on what he once was, 
and what he now és, he recollects that ho was a poor, ungodly, 
and wretched man, that he was blind, and lived far from God; 
but now he thinks “ that he is filled with the Divine essence, that 
« there is nothing which is not God, that God and all things are 
«one and the same thing. He thon goes too hastily to work, 
‘he becomes excited in his mind like wino which is in a stato 
«of fermentation, and has not as yet formed a scdimont,” ete, 
Such men are like bees which make honey; when they are full- 
grown, and come for the first time out of their hives, they fly 
about in an irregular manner, not knowing whithor to go; somo 
take the wrong direction, and lose themselves, but others como 
hack to the right place. Thus it is with the men before spokon 
of, when they perceive God to beall in all, without their reason 
being regulated,” etc. Gerson acutely defended tho distinction 
between God and the creature (however highly it may bo fa- 
voured) in opposition to Ruysbroek and Eckart, though ho was 
not always consistent with himself, Comp. Ilundeshagen p. 62 
ss. Zauler maintained (Predigten vol. i. p. 61.), that nothing 
prevented the soul so much from knowing God as timo and 
space; time and space are in his opinion parts, but God is a 
unity; therefore if the soul will know God, it must know him 
by going beyond time and beyond space; for God is neither the 
one nor the other, as those manifold things aro, but he isa 
unity. The assertion of Wessel that “ God alone emists, and 


that all other things are what they aro, through him” (de oraty . 


iii. 12. p. 76.), and some other of his propositions might lead us 
to suppose that he too was a pantheist, but compare on the other 
hand the appropriate observation of Ullmann p. 230 note, 
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8 166. 
THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


a. The Relation of God to Time, Space, and Number. 
(Lhe Omnipresence, Eternity, and Unity of God.) 


The writings of John Damascenus,(-) and his succes- 
sors in the Greck church?) contain less ample definitions 
and classifications on this point, than the more copious 
works of the schoolmen, Anselm and others endcavour- 
ed to point out the importance of the proposition laid 
down by Augustine, that the attributes of God not only 
form one whole, but are also identical with the Divine 
being itself, and cannot therefore be regarded as some- 
thing forcign and manifold, which is merely attached to 
God.@) But the speculative and systomatizing ten- 
dency of the scholastics frequently induced them to lose 
sight of this simple truth. Concerning the omnipresence 
of God some, e. g. Hugo and Richard of St. Victor, de- 
fended the omnipresonce of the Divine substance in op- 
position to the doctrine of the omniprosence of a mere 
Divine influence, while othors cndcavoured to unite the 
two.@) A difference was also made botween the eternity 
of God, and a more sempiternitas, the latter of which 
may be possessed even by creatures Ce. g. angels and the 
souls of wmen.@-) And lastly, it was assorted that the 
unity of God, which many of the schoolmen numbered 
among his attributes, was not to be regarded as a more 
mathematical quality. The theologians of the Greck 
church signified this by extending tho idca of a numorical 
unity to the unity which is above all other things.) 


“) Joh. Dam. de fido orth, i. 4: "Arsigov ody rb Setov nal dnord- 
Anarove nel ratiro poovoy abrot xarddnaroy, 4 ample nal duaruryrpiar dove 
Bt Abyouey eat Deol xaradarindic, ob cy Dhow, dAAG re aeel ray baw Ondo? 
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ney ayadiv, Kav Oinaoy, dy onpay, xdiv 6 v1 dv Gado ef rng, ob play Avy 
Seo, Gana rd wegl ray poor cial O5 nal rie xurapariniis Aeyaweves eri ead, 
Show bregoxsntis eropdosws Exovras olov, axdrog Abyovreg deri deob, ob axuros 
yootusy, GAN bri obx ear! Daisy GAN berg rd Qaigr nal Péig, Ort ole dor! axdrur. 
Comp. cap. 9: rb Set dardoby Eons nal dobwerov rd Oa ax rOAAGy xcel 
diapdgav ouynsiuerov, ourderdy, fori. ef ody rh daurtorov nal dvapyov xa! dati 
prey zal eddvorov ral aidviov nal dyaov nal Oyeroupyiniv nol re ruabre 
odoriderg Srapogceg earomer él deol, &x rocobruy cuyxs/usvor, ody carrot Lore, 
GAG obWerav brag orecherng cosPaiag corivr ree roivwy Exnorov réiv dai seal 
Aeyolueve ob vt xo? odoteey gor! onualve oleadas, GAN } of aba zort Onrodv, 
orton rive web v1 vlev duriDiccrenAoméveoy, 7 rt ribv operomavuy rH plots q 
éveoyacy, Comp. cap. 19. and what was said § 164. note L. 

®) Comp. Ullmann, Nicolaus von Methone, ote. p. GY ss, and 
§ 164. note 1. 

) Monol. c. 14,88. God is not only just, but ho is justice 
itself, etc. cap. 16.: Quid ergo, si illa summa natura tot bona 
est, exitne composita tot pluribus bonis, an potius non sunt plura 
bona, sed unum bonum tam pluribus nominibus significatum ? 
oo. Cum igitur ila natura nullo modo composita sit ot tamon 
omni modo tot illa bona sit [sint], nocosso ost, ut illa omnia non 
plura, sed unum sint. Idem igitur ost quodlibot unum illorum 
quod omnia sunt [sive] simul, sive singula, ut cum dicitur vol 
justitia vel essentia, idem significot quod alia, vel omnia simul 
vel singula. IIugo of St. Victor adopted similar views, soe 
Liebner, p. 871, Comp. also Abolard, thoolog. christ. iii, p. 
1264.: Non itaque sapicntia in Deo vol substantialis of forma 
vel accidentalis, imo sapiontia ojus ipso Douy ost, Idem de po- 
tentia ejus scntiondum est ct do catoria que ex nominum afli- 
nitate forme esse videntur in Deo quoquo sicut in creaturis, ote, 
Alanus also said, 1. c. art. 20. (quoted by Voz. i. p, 484.) : Nomi- 
na enim ista: potontia potens, sapiontia sapions nequo forma, 
neque proprictatem, neque quicquid talium Doo atiribucro por- 
sunt, cum simplicissimus Dous in sua natura nihil sit talium ca. 
pax. Cum ergo ratiocinandi de Dco causa nomina nominibuy 
copulamus, nihil quod non sit ejus casontia predicamus, ct yi 
transsumtis nominibus do Deo quid crodimus, impropric balbu- 
timus. 

- G) Tugo of St. Victor de sacram. c, 17: Dous substantialiter 
sive essentialiter ct propric ct vere ost in omni creatura sive 
natura sino sui dofinitione et in omni loco sine circumncriptione 
ct omni tempore sine vicissitudine yel mutatione, Mot ergo, 
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ubi est, totum, qui continet totum et penetrat totum; see Licb- 
ner p. 872, From the proposition that God is potentialiter in 
all things, Richard of St. Victor drew the inference that he algo 
exists essentialiter in them, de Trin. ii. 24. see Engelhardt, p. 
174. He is above all the heavens, and yet he is at the same 
time in them, he is in all that is corporeal and spiritual, in all 
that ho has created, and governs according to his will. This 
notion of an esscntial presence of God was substantially the 
same as that of Peter Lombard, though he acknowledged that 
it was above human comprehension, Sent. i. Dist. 27.9. Ac- 
ey to Alexander Hales God is in all things, but he is 
not included in the same ; he is without all things, but he is not 
excluded from them. God exists in things in a threefold man- 
ner: essentialiter, presentialiter, potentialiter; these three 
modos however do not differ in themselves, but only in ouridea 
of them. God does not exist in all things in the same manner, 
é. g. in those whose sins are pardoned, in the sacraments, etc. 
The question was also started : Can the indwelling grace of God 
be in tho body of a man prior to its union with his soul? ete. 
see Cramer vii. p. 295. 7. The definitions of Thomas Aquinas 
are based on the system of Alexander, Summa 1. qu. 7. 
art. 1. (quoted by Munscher ed. by von Célln, 1 «): Deus 
est in omnibus rebus, non quidem sicut pars essentin, vel 
sicut accidens, sed sicut agens adest et in quod agit. Opor- 
tot enim omne agens conjungi ei in quod immediate agit 
et sua virtute illud contingere.........Art. 2: Deus omnem 
locum roplet, nom sieut corpus......imo per hoc replet omnia 
loca, quod dat esse omnibus locatis, quae replent omnia loca. 
Art. 3.: Substantia sua adest omnibus ut causa essendi ete. 
The dynamic (virtualis) scheme of the Thomists was opposed 
by the ideal view of the Scotists. Soe Minschor ed. by von 
Colla, ii, p. 50.—Bonaventura Comp, Theol. (Edit, Mogunt. 
1609. p. 695) said: Ubique Deus est, tamen nusquam est, quia 
nec abest ulli loco, nec ullo capitur loco. (August.) Deus est 
in mundo non inclusus, oxtramundum non exclusus, supra mun- 
dum non elatus, infra mundum non depressus. Ex his patet 
quod Deus est intra omnia, et hoe quia omnia replet et ubique 
preesens est. Ita extra omnia est, quia omnia continct, nec us- 
quam valet coarctari. Sed nota, quod hme propositio, extra, 
dicit ibi non actuulem presentiam ad locum, sed potentialem, que 
est Dei immensitas, que infinitos mundos ‘potest replere, si 
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essent. Idem ipse cst supra omnia, quia omnibus prastat noc 
aliquid ci oquatur, Ttem infra omnia est, quia omnia sustinct 
et sine ipso nihil subsistorot, Dicimus ctiam quod ubique est, 
non ut indigeat rebus, quod ex cis sit, sed potius res sui indi- 
goant, ut per cum subsistant......Sciendum ext orgo, ut aliquid 
est in loco circwmsertptive eh difinitive, ut corpus; aliquid @ipi- 
nitive, non circumscriptive, ut angolus; aliquid nec sie, nee 
sic, ut Dous, ct hoe ideo, quia non individuatur per materiam, 
ut corpus, neque per suppositum, ut Angelus. Aliquid est 
etiam in loco, partim civcumscriptive, partim diflinitive, ut cor- 
pus Christi in sacramonto....,.Corpus autem Christi......in plu- 
ribus tamen locis ost.,....8sed non ubique......Nota quod’ Deus 
est multipliciter in rebus, scilicet per naturam, et sic ost ubiquo 
potentialiter, presentialitor, csscntialiter. Item per gratiam, 
sic est in bonis......[tem per gloriam, sic ost in rationali virtute 
anime, ut veritas, in concupiscibili, ut bonitas, in irascibili, ut 
potestas. Item per unionem, sic fuit in utero virginis unitus 
humane nature, et in sepulcro unitus carni ot in inferno unitugs 
anime Christi etc. Ile even went so far as to ask, whether and 
in what manner God wasin the devil? and to reply in the affir- 
mative, inasmuch as the devil is composed of nature and spirit. 
St. Bernard said in his meditations (cap. I, quoted by Bonayen- 
tura, 1. ¢.): Deus in creaturis mirabilis, in hominibus amabilis, 
in angelis dosiderabilis, in sc ipso incomprchensibilis, in repro- 
bis intolerabilis, item in damnatiy ut terror et horror, TZuuler 
also made a distinction between tho presence of God in things, 
and that in men: God is no loss presentin a piece of wood and 
a stonc, than in men, but the former aro not conscious of it, If 
the piece of wood knew God, and felt his ncarness, even as the 
highest angels Inow him, the one would be quite as happy as 
the other. Man is happier than a piece of wood, because he 
recognizes God, ete, (Predigten, vol. i. p. 58. 59.) 

®) This was done, ¢. g. by Alexander Hales, sec Cramor, Lc. 
p. 209 ss. Comp. Bonaventura Comp. i. 18. IIe defined wter- 
nitas (after the example of Botthits) as intorminabilis vite: tota 
simul et perfecta possessio (interminabilitas.) 

©) John Damascenus de fide orth. i.5, Nich. of Methone 
Refut. p. 25. (quoted by Ullmann, 1. c. p. 72.) said: “ Whon we 
call the unity [God] beginning, we do not mean to draw a com- 
parison between it and that which is posterior to the beginning ; 
for the same reason we do not merely use the term “ begin- 
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as 


ning ” without further qualifying it, but we say over-commenc- 
ing beginning, nor do we restrict ourselves to the term “ unity” 
as such, but we call it the over-all-one; and instead of the first 
and first of all we say the over-first, instead of the great or the 
greatest, we make use of the term over-great.” ITIe called God 
the ovgsv, and even used the expréssion brégdeos words nal rgide. 
(Refut. 26.) Comp. Ilugo of St. Victor, quoted by Liebner, p. 
871.; ho understood by unity not the numorical unity, but also 
simplicity (vera unitas), and immutability (summa unitas.) 


8 167. 


b. TIE RELATION OF GOD TO EXISTENCE—OMNIPOTENCE 
AND OMNISCIENCE, 


The application of the Divine knowledge and power 
to things out of God gave casily rise to anthropomorphi- 
tic notions and absurd questions,(“) which wore best re- 
moved by regarding the attributes of omnipotence and 
omniscience not as separate attributes, but in their con- 
nection with the Divine being. Anselm) and Abelard’) 
agrecd in asserting that God can do evorything which 

may be dono without interfering with his infinite perfec- 
tion; Peter Lombard, Hugo of St. Victor, Richard of 
St. Victor and some others adopted tho same view.) 
The knowledge of God was farther looked upon as being 
immediate and omnipresent, and a distinction was mace 
between that aspect of tho knowledge in quostion which 
rofers to things (as habitus), and that which has regard 
to God himself (as actus.) Respecting the Divine 
omnipotence some, e.g. Abelard, maintained that God 
could make nothing else“and nothing better, than what 
he really makes ;() othom, ¢. g. Hugo of St. Victor, 
thought this assertion blasphemous, because the infinite 
power of God is restricted by it within certain limits.(™ 


@) F, g. whether God could make undone that which is donc? 
whether he could change a harlot into a pure virgin? and si- 
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milar absurd’ questions; see the passages quoted § 152. note 5. 
from the work of Mrasmus: 

®) Thus Anselm asserted, in reply to the question, whether 
God could Hie, if he would ? (Cur Deus homo i. 12.): Non se- 
quitur, si Deus vult mentizi, justum csse mentiri, sed potins 
Deum illum non esse. Nam nequaquam potest velle mentivi 
voluntas, nisi in qua corrupta est veritas, immo que deserendo 
veritatom corrupta ost. Cum ergo dicitur: si Dous vult men- 
tiri, non est aliud, quam: si Dous talis ost natura, qua volit 
mentiri ete, Comp. ii. 6: Donique Deus nihil facit necessitate, 
quia nullo modo cogitur aut prohibetur aliquid facoro. Et cum 
dicimus Deum aliquid faccre, quasi necessitate vitandi inhon- 
estatem, quam utique non timet, potius intclligendum cst, quia 
hoc facit necessitate servandw honestatis, que scilicct necossitas 
non est aliud, quam immutabilitas honestatis ojus, quam a sc 
ipso et non ab alio habet; ot deirco improprie dicitur necesst- 
tas. ib. 18: Quoties namque dicitur Deus non posse, nulla noga- 
tur in eo,gpotestas, sed insuporabilis significatur potentia ot for- 
titudo. Non enim aliud intelligitur, nisi quia nulla res potest 
efficere, ut agat ille, quod negatur posso. Nam multum usitata 
est hujusmodi locutio, ut dicatur res aliqua posse, non quia in. 
illa, sed quoniam in alia re ost potestas,; et non posse, non quo- 
niam in illa, sed quia in alia re est impotentia. Dicimus namque : 
iste homo potest vinci, pro: aliquis potest eum vingere, ct: illo 
non potest vinci, pro: nullus eum vincero potest. Non cnim 
potcstas est, posse vinci, sed impotentia, nec vinci non posse 
impotentia est, sed potestas. Nee dicimus Deum nocossitate 
facore aliquid eo, quod in illo sit ulla necessitas, sod quoniam 
est in alio, sicut dixi de impotentia, quando dicitur non posse. 
Omnis quippe necessitas cst aut coactio, aut prohibitio, que 
dus necessitates convertuntur invicom contrarie, sicut necesse 
est impossibile. Quidquid namque cogitur esse, prohibetur non 
esse, et quod cogitur non esse, prohibetur esse ; quemadmodum 
quod necesse est esse, impossibile est non esse, ob quod ne- 
cesse est non esse, impossibile est esse, ct conversim, Cum 
autem dicimus aliquid necesse csge aut non esse in Deo, non in- 
telligitur, quod sit in illo necessitas aut cogons, aut prohibens, 
sed significatur, quod in omnibus aliis rebus est necessitas pro- 
hibens eas facere, ct cogens non faccre; contra hoc, quod de 
Deo dicitur. Nam cum dicimus, quod nocesse est Deum semper 
verum dicere, ct necesse est eum nunquam mentifi, non dicitur 
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aliud, nisi quia tanta est in illo constantia servyandi veritatem 
ut necesse sit, nullum rem faccre posse, ut yerum non dicat, aut 
ut mentiatur—Comp. Proslog. 7:.........1nde verius es omnipo- 
tens, quia potes nihil per impotentiam et nihil potes contra te. 
—de concord. prese. et pred. P. i. c. 2. ss. (where the question 
is discussed, how far the term necessitas can be applied to God.) 
Respecting the knowledye of God Anselm (after tho example of 
Augustine) endeavoured to prove, that God does not know the 
things because they are, but that they are, because he knows 
them, ibid. e. 7. 

@) Tlowever different the theories of Abelard and Anselm 
were, yet in this one point they agreed. “Theol. christ. lib. v. 
p. 1850. (Marténe): Querendum ita primo videtur, quomodo 
vere dicatur omnipotens, si non possit omnia officere, aut quo- 
modo omnia possit, si quedam nos possumus, que ipse non pos- 
sit, Possumus autem quedam, ut ambulare, loqui, sentire, quae 
a natura diyinitatis penitus aliena sunt, cum neccssaria istorum 
‘instrumenta nullatenus habere incorporea queat substantia. 
Quibus quidem objectis id presdicendum arbitror, quod justa 
ipsos quoque philosophos, et communis sermonis usum, nun- 
quam potentia cujusque rei accipitur, nisi in his que ad com- 
modum yel dignitatem ipsius rei pertinent. Nemo enim hoc 
potentic hominis 'deputat, quod ille superari facile potest, immo 
impotentiz et debilitate ejus quod minime suo resistere potest 
incommodo, et quicquid ad vitium hominis vergit, magisque 
personam improbat, quam commendat, impotentia potius quam 
potenti adscribendum est......Nemo itaque Deum impotentem 
in aliquo diccre preesumat, si non possit peccare sicut nos pos- 
sumus, quia nec in nobis ipsis hoe potentiz tribuendum est, sed 
infirmitati........p. 1851:.........Sieut etiam quedam, que in 
aliis rebus potentie deputanda sunt, in aliis vero minime........- 
Inde potentem hominem comparatione aliorum hominum dicere- 
mus, sed non ita leonem vel elephantem. Sic in homine quod 
ambulare valet potenti est adscribendum, quoniam ejus neces- 
situdini congruit, nec in aliquo ejus minuit dignitatem. In Deo 
vero, qui sola voluntato omnia camplet, hoc omnino superfluum 
esset, quod in nobis necessarium est, atque ideo non potenti, 
sod vitio penitus tribuendum esset in eo, prasertim cum hoc in 
multis excellentize ipsius derogaret, ut ambulare videlicet pos- 
set......Non absurde tamen et de his omnibus que efficere pos- 
sumus Deum potentem praedicabimus, et omnia que agimus, 
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ejus potentiw lribuemug, in quo vivimus, movemur ot sults, 
Ké qui omnia operatu’ Sales ( utitur enim nobis ad. oflici- 
endum que vult, qua Anstrumentiy) ot id quoque facore dici- 
tur, quo nos facero favit, sicut dives aliquis turrom componero 
per opifiees quos adhibet, ct posso omnia officere dicitur, qui 
sive per se sive per subjectam creaturam omnia qua vult of quo- 
modo vult, operatur, ct ut ita fiant, ipso etiam facit. Nam otsi 
non potest ambularo, tamen potest facere, ut ambuletur,........ 
Posse itaque Deus omnia dicitur, non quod omnes susctpere pos- 
sit actiones, sed quod in omnibus que fiert velit, nihil ajus vo- 
luntats resistere quecat.® 

“) Hugo of St. Victor. C. 22: Deus omnia potest, cb tamen 
se ipsum destruere non potest. Iloe enim posse, posse nou 
essct, sed non posse. Itaque omnia potest Deus, que posse po- 
tentia est. Et ideo vere omnipotons est, quia impotens esse non 
potest. Comp. Liobner, p. 367, Potor Lombard Sentont. i. 
Dist. 42, ,: Deus omnino nihil potest pati, et omnia facerc 
potest, pretor oa sola quibus dignitay ojus ledoretur ejusque 
excellentia derogarctur- In quo tamen non est minus omnipo- 
tens: hoc enim posse non ost posse, sed non posse. Comp. 
Mumscher od. by yon Célln ii. p. 47.48. where other passages 
are quoted from the writings of Richard of St. Victor, Alox- 
ander ILales, Albert the Groat, and Thomas Aquinas, 

0) Tugo of Sé. Victor (cap. 9, 14—18 quoted by Liebner p. 
363, 864.) expressed himself as follows: “ All things which 
were created by God in time, existed uncreatod in Hen from, 
oternity, and were known to him for this very reason, because 
they existod in him, and were known to him in the very manner, 
in which thoy existed in him. God knew nothing out of him- 
self, because he comprehended all things in himself. They were 
not in him, because they should at some future period come 
into existence ; tho fact of their being designed to exist in time 
to come was not the cause of their existence in God, nor were 
they created in time becauso they existed in God, as if the oter- 
nal could not have existed without tho temporal. On the con- 
trary, the former would have @xisted without the latter; but it 
would not have stood in any relation to the latter, if this had 


# With regard to the Trinity, it may be observed, that Abelard aserihed 
omnipotence principally to the Father, without denying it to either the Son or 
the Spirit. 
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not existed as something which was to be in future. There 
would always have been the knowledge of an existence, viz, of 
an oxistence in God, though not of a future existence ; but the 
knowledge of the creator would not therefore have been less 
comprehensive, because it could only be said that he had no 
foreknowledge of that which was not future.”—~In the opinion 
of Alemander Hales God knows all things through himself and 
in himself; for if God knew them by means of something else, 
then the ground of his knowledge would be something perfect 
existing out of him, and ho could not be the most perfect being 
which owes nothing to any other being......God knows all things 
at once; for he sees all things in himself, and since he knows 
himself at once and completcly, it is evident that he knows all 
things in himself at once and perfectly. The things themselves 
may be multiplied or lessened, but not the knowledge of God; 
the latter is immutable; see Cramer vii. p. 240. —Bonaventura, 
Comp. i. 29: Scit Deus omnia presentialiter et simul, perfecte 
quoque et immutabiliter. Przsentialiter dico, hoc est, ita lim- 
pide, ac sj cuncta essent preesentialiter existentia. Simul etiam 
scit omnia, quia videndo se, qui sbi preyens est, omnia videt. 
Perfecte quoque, quia cognitio ejus nec potest augeri, nec mi- 
nui, Scit et immutabiliter, quia noseit omnia per naturam sui 
intellectus, qui est immutabilis. Dicendum ergo, quod Deus 
cognoscit temporalia eternaliter, mutabilia immutabiliter, con- 
tingentia infallibiliter, creata increate, alia vero a se, in se et 
per se. Comp. Brev. i.8.—On the relation between knowledge 
and foreknowledge, see John of Salisbury, Polierat, ii. 21. 
(Bibl. max, xxiii. p. 268.) An instance of subtle reasoning is 
given by Liebnor, 1, c. p. 365. note. 

() Abelard Theol. christ. v. p. 1354 :......Facit itaque omnia 
que potest Deus, et tantum bene quantum potest......Necesse 
est, ut omnia que vult, ipse velit; sed nec inoflicax ejus volun- 
tas esse potest: necesse est ergo ut quascunque vult ipse per- 
ficiat, cum eam yidelicetb sumamus voluntatem, que ad ipsius 
pertinet ordinationem, Istis ergo rationibus astruendum vide- 
tur, quod plura Deus nullatenus facere possit quam faciat, aut 
melius facere, aut ab his cessare, scd omnia ita ut facit neccssa- 
rio facere. Sed rursus singulis istis difficillime occurrunt ob- 
jectiones, ut utroque cornu grayiter fidem nostram oppugnet 
complesio, Quis enim negare audeat, quod non possit Deus 
eum qui damnandus est solvere aut meliorem illum qui salvandus 
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ext facere, quam ipse futurus sit collatione suorum donorum, aut 
omnino dimisisso no cum unquam crearct ? Quippe si non 
potest Dous hune salvare, utique nec ipse salvari a Deo potest. 
Necessaria quippe est hee reciprocationis consecutio, quod si 
ipse salvatur a Deo, Deus hune salvat. Unde si possibile est 
hune galvari a Deo, possibile est Doum hune salvare. Non 
enim possibile est antecedens, nisi possibile sit et consequens : 
alioquin ex possibili impossibile sequeretur, quod omnino falsum 
est, ... Comp. the subsequent part of the chapter. Neverthe. 
less he comes to the following conclusion: quicquid itaque facit 
(Deus) sicut necessario vult, ita et necessario ficit. 

) On the opposition of Tugo of St. Victor against the opti- 
mism of Abelard (who found himself compelled 10 suppose a 
higher degree of the Divine power, than of the Divine will) 
comp. Liebner, p. 367, 68, 


8 168. 
€. MORAL ATTRIBUTES. 


What is commonly called tho moral attributes of God, 
viz. his wisdom, justice, and benevolence, were also 
treated of in tho discussion of other doctrines, and some- 
times induced theologians to sipposo that they wore con- 
tradictory to cach othor.-) The mystics preferred do- 
scending into the dopth of Divino love, and ondeavoured 
to explain it in their own way,@) while tho scholastics 
advanced absurd questions ovon respecting this attiributo 
of God, which admits least of all of being dialectically 


discnssed.@-) 


(4) This was the case with the justice, omnipotence, and love 
of God in reference to tho theory of satisfaction. Comp. An- 
selm, Cur Deus homo i. c. 6—12. and tho preceding § note 1. 

®) The language of the author of the work entitled: Deut- 
sche Theologie is worthy of notice (ce. 50.): “ God does not 
love himself as such, but as the most perfect being. Tor if God 
know anything bettor than God, he would love it, and not him. 
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self. Self-love and self-will are entirely foreign to God; only 
so much belongs to God, as is necessary to constitute his per- 
sonality, or the distinction between the different persons of the 
Trinity.” 

®)°Thus Alexander Ifales asked (the passage is quoted by 
Cramer, vii. p. 261.), whether the love wherewith God loves 
his creatures is the same with that which he manifests towards 
himself, and the Divine persons manifest towards each other ? 
He replies in the affirmative in reference to the principal idea, 
(principale signatum), but in the negative respecting the second- 
ary idea (connatum), 7. ¢. that love is the same on the part of 
him who loves, but not the same with regard to those who are 
loved. Itis also on that account that God does not manifest 
the same degree of love towards all his creatures, but moro of 
it towards the better portion of them, less towards the less 
good. He loves all creatures from eternity (in the idea), but 
he does not love them in reality, until they come into existence. 
Another question was: whom does God love most, the angels 
orimen? The answer is: the former, inasmuch as Christ did 
not belong to the number of the latter; but the love wherewith 
God loves Christ, and consequently the human race in Christ, 
even surpasses the love which he manifests towards the angels. 
We have here a profound Christian truth expressed in a scho- 
lastic form. 


§ 169. 
TROCESSION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 


Walch, J, G., historia controversie, ete, Pfaff’, historia succineta (comp. 


§ 94.) 


Before the doctrine of the Trinity could be more phi- 
losophically developed and fully established, it was neces- 
sary to settle the controversy which had arisen between 
the eastern and the western church respecting the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost from both the Father and the 
Son. After the view taken by the Greek church had 
been received in the East as the orthodox doctrine in 
consequence of the efforts made by John Damascenus,(\-) 
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the Emperor Charlemagne summoned a synod at Aix 
Ja Chapelle in the ycar 809, which being influenced cs- 
pecially by the Gallican theologians Alcuin and Theo- 
dulph of Orleans, confirmed the doctrine of the western 
church, according to which the Holy Ghost proceods not 
only from the Father, but also from the Son.) Pope 
Leo III. approved of tho toctrino itself, but disapproved 
of the uncritical introduction of the clause “ filioque’’ into 
the erced adopted by tho council of Constantinople. 
He numberod the doctrine in question among those 
mysteries which pass knowledge, and are of groator im- 
portance in a speculative point of view, than in a practi- 
eal aspect.@) But when in later times the controversy 
between Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, and Wicho- 
las I. led to a disruption between the two churchos, their 
difference on the said doctrines was again made the sub- 
ject of discussion. Photius defended tho doctrine of the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father alone, 
and rejected the additional clause “ filioquo,” which the 
theologians of the western church, such as 4neas, bishop 
of Paris, and Ratramnus, a monk of Corvey, were dosirous 
to retaip.) Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, likewise 
defended the doctrine of the Latin church at the synod 
of Bari Gn Apulia) in the year 1098, and treated of it 
more fully ina soparate treatiso.6) The attompl made at 
the synod of Lyons in the year 1274, to reconcile the two 
parties, did not lead to any satisfactory result. The 
controversy was resumed in the year 1277; nor did the 
formula proposed at the synod of Florenco (a. pv. 1489.) 
settle the point in question.6) Honce it happened that 
from that time the two churches evor differed in this, 
that according to the Greek church the Holy Ghost pro- 
coeds from the Father alone, but according to tho Latin 
church from both the Father and the Son. 


) De fide orth.i.c.7, Ie callod the Lloly Ghost (in distinction from 
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a mere breath, ora mere Divine power) Siva ober ud9, abriy sorts 
jv 16ia.Codon Seroarccsr Sempounzvyv, nul ro wareis meoegyomevny, but 
added: aaiiy rd Adyw dvamavomsvay nel abrod obouy exQavrs xy, 
olive seogrodjvon rot Seob eve zorr nal rol Adyou, w ouzwagouprel, Suvewerny, 
obre vebs +d cvbragurov cvayeonévyy, GAC HAY swordrgra rol Aéyou xoy 
iréoraoi obccy, Choa, meocigeringy, abroxivnror, evepydy, wévrore rb deyudov 
Sérovgcv, xe) webs aihouv reddecty ctvdgorov erovouy rH Povdjoss vay Svar, 
pare dehy eeavocy, wire rehos ob yao sveAerps wore rw mare! Adyas, obre 
TP AGyw aveipuct, 

@) Alcuinus, de processione Spir. S. libellus. Opp. T. i. ed. 
froben. p. '743,—In support of his views he appealed to Luke 
vi. 19. (omnis turba quarebat cum tangere, quia virtus de illo 
exibat et sanabat omnes); to John xx. 21.22; 1 John ili. 23, 24. 
and to the authority of the Fathers. Theodulphi de Spiritu S. 
liber, in Theodulphi Opp. ed. Sirmond. Par, 1646. 8 and in 
Sirmondii Opp. T. ii. p. 1695. ef. Libr. Carolin. Lib. ui. o. 3: 
Ex patre et filio—omnis universaliter confitetur ecclesia eum 
procedere. Concerning the historical part see Gieseler and 
other works on ecclesiastical history. 

©) On the occasion of a controversy between the Greek and 
Latin monks at Jerusalem prior to the synod of Aix la Chapelle, 
the Pope had given it as his opinion: Spiritum Sanctum a Pa- 
tre et Filio squaliter procedentem.—Respecting the relation in 
which he stood to the synod itself, see Collatio cum Papa Ro- 
nix a legatis habita et Epist. Caroli Imperat. ad Leonem P. ili. 
utraque a Smaragdo Abb, edita in Mansi T. xiv. p. 178s. 

) See Photii Epist. encyclica issued a. p. 867. (given by 
Montacucius Ep. 2. p. 47.); the following among other charges 
is there brought forward : 7d wvduard dyiv ode én rol rargds mdvov, 
GANG ye bx voli uot Enmogebecdc xeuvoroyqouvres, The writings of their 
opponents Ratramnus and A‘ncas are no longer extant in a com- 
plete form, comp. d’Achery, Spicil. Ed, i. T. i. p. 63 as, Ross- 
ler, Bibliothek der Kirchonvater vol. x. p. 663 ss. 

©) Concerning the synod see Hadmer, in Vita Anselmi p. 21. 
quoted by Walch 1. c. p. 61. The work of Anselm is entitled : 
de processione Spiritus 8. contra Greecos, Opp. p. 49, (Edit. 
Lugd. p. 115.) In chapters 1—3 he shows in a clear and con- 
cise manner the points of agreement between the two churches 
(in reference to the doctrine of the Trinity, and that of the, 
Iloly Spirit in its general aspects), as well as the points of dij* 

ference. Respecting the doctrine of the western church itself, 
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Angolm argued from the proposition: Deus de Deo, ag follows 
(c, 4): Cum est de patre Spir. &., non potest non esse de filio, 
si non est filius de Spiritu Sancto ; nulla enim alia ratione potest 
negari Spiritus S. esse de filio.........Quod autem filius non sit 
de Spir. §. palam ost ex catholica fide; non enim est Dous de 
Deo, nisi aut nascendo ut filius, aut procendo ut Spir. 8. Filius 
autem non nascitur de Spiritu S. Si enim nascitur de illo, eat 
filius Spir. Sancti, et Spiritus S. pater jus, sed alter alterius nec 
pater nec filius.s Non ergo nascitur do Spiritu S. filius, nec 
minus apertum est, quia non procedit de illo. Tsset enim Spir. 
ejusdem Spiritus Sancti, quod aperte negatur, cum Spiritus S. 
dicitur et creditur Spiritus Filii, Non cnim potest esse Spi- 
ritus sui Spiritus, Quare non procedit filius de Spir. Sancto. 
Nullo ergo modo est de Spir. Sancto filius. Sequitur itaque 
inexpugnabili ratione, Spix. Sanctum esso de filio, sicut ost de 
patre.—c. 7: Nulla relatio est patris sino relatione filii, sicut 
nihil ogt filii relatio, sine patris relationo. Si ergo alia nihil est 
sine altera, non potest aliquid de relatione patris esse sine rela. 
tione filii, Quare sequitur, Spiritum 5. esse de utraque, si est 
de una. Itaquo si est de patre secundum relationem, erit simul 
ot de filio secundum eundem sensum.........Non autem magis est 
pater Deus quam filius, sed unus solus verus Deus, Pater ot 
Wilius. Quapropter si Spiritus 8. est do Patro, quia est de Doo 
qui pater est, negari nequit csso quoque de Jilio, cum sit do 
Deo, qui est filius—(c. 8—12. he givos the scriptural argunent,) 
In the thirteenth chapter ho mcots the objection, that the doc- 
trine in quostion would lowor the dignity of tho Spirit.......Qui 
dicimus Spiritum 8. de filio osse sive procedere, nec minorem, 
nec postcriorem eum filio fatemur, namque quamvis splendor et 
calor de sole procedant, nee possint case nisi sit ilo, do quo sunt, 
nihil tamen prius aut posterius in tribus, in sole ct splendore ot 
calore intelligimus, multo itaque minus, cum hee in rebus tem- 
poralibus ita sint, in sternitate, que tempore non clauditur, 
predicte tres person in existendo susceptibiles intervalli pos- 
sunt intelligi—The concession made by the Greck thoologians, 
viz. Spiritum Sanct, de patro esse per filium, did not appear 
satisfactory to Anselm, As a lake is formed not only by tho 
spring, but also by the river which flows from the spring, so 
the Spirit proceeds both from the Father and the Son." (c. 15. 

a A similar illustration is adduced by Abelard theol. chr, iv. p. 188d; 
Spir. Sanct. ex patre propric procedere dicitur, quasi a summa origine, quar 
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and 16.) We must not however assume the existence of two 
principles from which the Spirit might be supposed to proceed, 
but only one Divine principle including both the Father and the 
Son (c. 17.) In chapters 18—20. he considers those serip- 
tures which apparently teach the procession of the Spirit from 
the Father alone; c. 21. he defends the introduction of the 
clause filioque as a necessary measure to prevent any misunder- 
standing, In chapters 22—27. he repeats and confirms all 
he has said before, Anselm commenced his treatise by inyok- 
ing the aid of the [oly Spizit himself, he concluded it by say- 
ing: Si autem aliquid protuli, quod aliquatenus.corrigendum 
sit, mihi imputetur, non sensut Latinitatis——Concerning the pro- 
gress of the controversy comp. Miinscher ed by von Colln ii. p. 
118. 

) At the synod of Lyons the Greeks agreed with the council 
in adopting as Can. I.: quod Spir. 8. eternabiliter ex Patre et 
Filio, non tanquam ex duobus principiis, sed tanquam ex uno 
principio, non duabus spirationibus, sed unica spiratione proce- 
dit—But new differences arose, respecting which see the works 
on ecclesiastical history, and compare Miinscher ed. by von 
Colln, l.c, p. 114. In the formula of union issued by the synod 
of Florence, 6th July 1439 (given by Mansi T. xxi. p. 1027 as. 
and Giesoler ii. 4. § 156.) use was made of the expression, quod 
Spirit. S. ex Patre ct Filio eeternaliter est; the phrase: proce- 
dere ex Patre per filium, was interpreted in accordance with the 
views of the Latin church, and the clauso jilioqgue-was retainod. 
But the peace thus established did not last long, and tho patri- 
archs of Alexandria, Antiochia, and Jerusalem, issued (a. v. 
1443.) a letter against the union. Comp. Leo Allatius, de 
ecclesiz occidentalis ct orientalis perpetua consensione. p. 
939 ss. Tor the other works sce Miinscher ed. by von Colln, 
and. Gieseler, 1, c, 


§ 170. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 
The doctrine of the Trinity, which had received its 


scilicet aliunde non sit, et ab ipso in filium quasiin rivuam ..,.. et per filluin 
ad nos tandem quasi in stagnum hujus seculi. 
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scientific form im thie preceeding period, prescutod an in- 
ducement to the speculative tendoncy and ingenuity of the 
scholastics, as well as to the imagination of the mystics, 
to fathom the unsearchable depth of that mystery. But 
all dialectic attempts were accompanied by tho former 
danger of falling into heretical crrors cither in the ono, 
or the other direction. This was especially the caso with 
scholasticism in its earlier stage, so much go that the dar- 
ing assertions of Roscelinus exposed him to the charge of 
Tritheism,@) while those of Abelard exposcd him to that 
of Sabellianism.@) The doctrines of Anselm,@) Peter 
Lombard,@) andof most of the later scholastics) wore loss 
offensive, though they too sometimes bordered upon Sabel- 
lianism. But even within the narrowest limits of ortho- 
doxy, scope was left for subtile distinctions and absurd 
questions, which wore in accordance with the spirit of 
western scholasticism.) Among the Grecks Wicetus 
Choniates contented himself with representing the mys- 
tery in question in figurative language,(7) while Micholus 
af Methone manifested a stronger leaning to the dialectic 
tendency of the westorn theologiany.®) The mystics 
followed for the most part Dionysius Areopagita, andwere 
at much pains either to represent the incomprehensible in 
their writings as incomprehensible,) or to bring it more 
within the reach of our apprehension Gn doing which 
they did not always avoid tho appearanco of pan- 
theism.)(%) The disciples of the school of St. Victor 
held, as it were, the medium between sterile scholasticism 
and fantastic mysticism.(!4) Savonarola,®) and Wes- 
sel,“3-) instead of indulging in philosophical reasonings, 
based upon the nature of God, returned to natural and 
human analogies, which served only for the purpose of il- 
lustrating the said mystery, but were not moant to ex-~ 
plain it. 

@) Tn accordance with his nominalixtic notions Roscelinus re- 
garded the appellation God, which is common to the three per- 
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Sons, a8 @ Mere name, @. 2. as the abstract idea of a genus, under 
which the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are comprehended (as 
three individuals, as it were.) This was at least the meaning 
which his opponents attached to his language; see Ep. Joannis 
Monachi ad Anselmum (given by Baluze Miscell. L. iv. p. 478) : 
Ilanc de tribus Deitatis personis questionem Roscelinus movet: 
Si tres personz sunt una tantum res, ct non sunt tres res per se, 
sicut tres angeli aut tres anima, ita tamen ut voluntate et po- 
tentia omnino sint: ergo Pater et Spir. §. cum filio incarnatus 
est.—This opinion was condemned by the synod of Soissons (:. 
pv. 1093.), and combated by Anselm in his treatise: de fide tri- 
nitatis et de incarnatione verbi, contra blasphemias Rucelini.— 
But Anselm doubted the accuracy of the statements made by 
his opponents, c. 3: sed forsitan ipse non dicit: “ sicut sunt 
tres anime aut tres angeli;” he thought it more probable that 
Roscelinus had expressed himself in more general terms: tres 
personas esse tres, sine additamento alicujus similitudinis, and 
that the above illustration was added by his opponents. Never- 
theless he was disposed to attach credit to the statements of 
his opponents! comp. c. 2.* 

@) Concerning the history of Abelard’s condemnation at the 
synod of Soissons (Concilium Suessionense, a. p. 1121.) comp. 
the works on ecclesiastical history, and Neander, der heilige 
Bernhard, p. 121 ss. “ His interpretation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity” (which is principally given in his Introductio ad Theo- 
logiam, and in his Theologia christiana) “ was, properly speak- 
‘ ing, not new, but the same rational idea with which we meet in 
‘ all the interpretations of the dogma in question from the time of 
‘ the council of Nice, viz. that it denotes the relations of existence, 
« knowledge, and will, of power, wisdom, and love in the Divine 
« being, that it denotes the Trinity which is necessarily founded 
‘ upon the unity. The uncreated Fathor in particular, designates 
‘the Divine omnipotence as the cause of all existerrce; wisdom 
* presupposes the faculty of acting, and consequontly omnipotence. 


® Ata later period Jerome of Prague was also charged with Tetratheism, 
and even with more than that. Te is said to have taught, in Deo sive in di- 
vina essentla non solum est Trinitas personarum, sed etiam quaternitas rerum 
et quinteraitas, etc. Istee ves in divinis sunt sic distinctm, quod una non est 
alia, et bak 9 queelibet earum est Deus. Istarum rerum una est allis perfec. 
tior, See Hermann yon der Hardt, Acta et degretalia T. iv. p. viii. se p, 
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‘Tho Almighty has from etornity devised a plan which his omni- 
‘ potence accomplishes, therefore wisdom is represented as be- 
‘ gotten from eternity from omnipotence which it presupposes. 
‘Tt is necessary to abstract all notions of time; by eternal 
*‘ generation we must not understand succossive action, but some- 
‘thing founded from eternity aud above all time in tho Divine 
* being, the necessary union of wisdom with omnipotence, The 
‘ Almighty, who by means of this omnipotence possesses the 
‘power of realizing all that he thinks, and by means of this 
‘ wisdom thinks only the perfect, will only that which his wisdom 
‘has recognized as the best. This is expressed by the dogma: 
‘ the Ifoly Spirit procecds from tho Father and the Son,” ete, 
Neander 1. c. compare the passages quoted by Miinscher ed. by 
von Colln ii. p. 58. 54.—The comparison which Abclard drew 
(Introd. it. 12.) betwoen the threo persons of the Trinity, and the 
three persons in the grammar (prima que loquitur, secunda, ad 
quam loquitur, tertia, de qualoquuntur) was particularly offensive, 
and might casily be represented as countenancing Tritheism. 

@) The view which Ansclm took of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, was on the whole not much sounder than that of 
Abelard. Ze too looked upon the Son as the wisdom of God, 
and upon the IIoly Ghost as the love of God, though ho did 
uot regard them as mere qualities (nor was this done by Abelard), 
but rather ag hypostascs. Monol. o 27, ss. ¢. 30. he says of the 
Son (the Word): Si mens humana nullam ejus aut sui habore 
memoriam aut intolligentiam possot, nequaquam se ab irration- 
abilibus creaturis, ct Ulam ab omni creatura, sccum sola tacite 
disputando sicut nunc mens mea facit, discernoret. Trgo 
summus ille spiritus, sicut est sternus, ita cterne sui memor 
est, et intelligit sc ad similitudinem mentis rationalis: immo 
non ad ullius similitudinem, sed ille principaliter, et mens 
rationalis ad ejus similitudincm. At si mterne se intclligit, 
wterne se dicit. Si aterne se dicit, wterne est verbum ejus 
apud ipsum. Sivo igitur ille cogitetur nulla alia ecxistonte 
essentia, sive aliis existentibus, mecesso est verbum illius 
cozeternum illi esse cum ipso......c. 36: Sicut igitur illo creator 
est rorum ct principium, sic et verbum ejus; nec tamen sunt 
duo, sed unus creator et unum principium....c, 37: Quamyvis 
chim nocossitas cogat, ut sins duo: nullo tamen modo exprimi 
potest, quid duo sint.....e 388: Elenim proprium unius ext, 
esse ox altoro et proprium est alterius, alterum case ex illo, ¢. 
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39 :.....Lius est verissinum proprium esse parentem, istius 
vero veracissimam esse prolem. c. 42:......Sic sunt (pater et 
filius) oppositt relationibus, ut alter nunquam suscipiat propriuin 
alicrius: sicut sunt concordes natura, ut alter semper teneat 
exsentiam alterius. ¢, 43: ... . Est autem perfecte summa 
essentia pater et perfecte summa essentia filius, pariter ergo 
pexfectus pater per se est, et pariter porfectus filius per se 
est, sicut uterque sapit per se. Non enim idcirco minus per- 
fecta est essentia vel sapientia filius, quia cst essentia nata de 
patris essentia, ot sapientia de sapientia: sed tune minus 
perfecta essentia vel sapientia esset, si non esset per se, aut 
non saperet per se. Nequaquam enim repugnat, ut filius per 
se subsistat, et de patro habeat esse.—Nevertheless he speaks 
of a priority of the Father: c. 44: valde tamen magis congruit 
filium dici essentiam patiis, quam patrem essentiam filii; 
quoniam namque pater a nullo habet essentiam nisi a so 
ipso, non satis apte dicitur habere essentiam alicujus nisi suam : 
quia vero filins essentiam suam habet a patre, ct eandem habet 
pater, aptissime dici potest, habere essentiam patris.—c. 45: 
Veiitas quoque patris aptissime dici potest filius, non solum eo 
sensu, quia est cadem filii veritas quae est et patris, sicut jam 
perspectumest, sed. etiam hoc sensu, ut in co intelligatur non 
imperfecta quedam initatio, sed integra veritas paterne sub- 
stantic, quia non est aliud, quam quod est pater. At si ipsa 
substantia patris est intelligentia et scientia et sapientia ot 
veritas, consequenter colligitur: quia sicut filius est intelligen- 
tia ot scientia ct sapientia et veritas paterns substantia, ita est 
intelligentia intelligentie, scicntia scicntice, sapicntia sapicntia 
ct veritas veritatis... .. ¢¢. 47: Est igitur filius memoria patris 
et memoria memorize, i.e, memoria memory patris, qui est 
memoria, sicut est sapiontia patris eb sapientia sapicntia, i. ec. 
sapientia sapiens patrem sapientiam, et filius quidem memoria 
nata de memoria, sicut sapientia nata de sapientia, pater vero 
de nullo nata memoria vel sapientia.—c. 48. Concerning the 
Spirit he expressés himself as follows: Palam certe est rationem 
habenti, cum idecirco sui memorem esse, aut se intelligore, quia 
se amat, sed ideo se amare, quia sui meminit ct se intelligit; 
nec eum sé posse amare, sisninon sit memor aut se non in- 
telligit, Nulla enim res amatur, sine ejus memoria et intel, 
ligentia, et multa tenentur memoria ct intelliguntur, qua non 
amantur, Patetigitwe amorem summi spiritus ex eo procedere, 
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quia sui momor ast ot se intolligit, (uod si in memoria summi 
spiritus intolligitur pator, in intelligontia filius, manifustum ost : 
quia a patro paritor ot a filio summi spiritus amor proccdit, ¢ 
49: Sed si se amat summus spiritus, procul dnbio so amat 
pater, amat se filius et altor alterum: quia singulus pator sum- 
mus ost spiritus, ct singulus filius summus spiritus, of ambo 
simul unus spivitus, It quia uterque paritor sui et alterius 
mominit, et so ct altcrum intelligit, et quoniam omnino id 
ipsum est quod amat vel amatur in patro et quod in filio, 
necesse est ut pari amore uterque diligat so ot altorum.—e. 55. 
Respecting the relation in which the three persons stand to each 
other, he says: Patrem itaquo nullus facit sive creat aut gignit, 
filium vero pater solus gignit, sed non facit; pater autem 
pariter et filius non faciunt neque gignunt, sed quodammodo si 
sic dici potest, spirant suum amorem: quamvis enim non 
nostro more spiret summe incommutabilis essentia, tamen 
ipsum amorom a se inoffabiliter procedentem, non discedendo ab 
illa, sed existendo ex illa, forsitan non alio modo videtur posse 
dici aptius ex so emittore quam spirando. ¢. 57: Jocundum 
est intueri in patre et filio ot utriusque spiritu, quomodo sint in 
se invicem tanta equa equalitate, ut nullus alium excedat..... 
Totam quippe suam memoriam summus intelligit spiritus* et 
amat et totius intelligenti# meminit ot totam amat ot totius 
amoris meminit ot totum intelligit, Intelligitur antem in memoria 
pator, in intelligentia filius, in amore utriusque spiritus. Tanta 
igitur pater ot filius et utriusque spiritus aqualitate sose com~ 
ploctuntur et sunt in se invicem, uf eorum nullus alium 
excedore, aut sine co csse probetur,.....0¢.60:... Est enim 
unusquisque non minus in aliis quam in se ipso, ,. . (It should 
be observed that Anselm admitted that this relation can noithor 
be comprehended, nor expressed in suitable words, c. 62.) 

@) Sentent, Lib. i. Dist. 5. (quoted by Miinscher ed. by von 
Colln ii. p. 56, 57.) Joachim, abbot of Flore, opposed Peter 
Lombard, and charged him with haying taught: Patrem et Fi- 
lium et Spiritum Sanct. quandam summam esse rem, quae neque 
sit generans, nequo genita, neque procedeny. But Peter Lom- 
bard had only urged the importance of the distinction often ne- 
glected between God (as such) and God the Father (as one of 


* shag tn % ae 
* The word spiritus is also used through the whole treatise in reference to 
the Godhcad generally speaking, 
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the persons of the Trinity,) and had therefore asserted : non eat 
dicendum, quod divina essentia genuit filium, quia cum filius sit 
divina essentia, jam ogset filius res, a qua generaretur, et ita 
eadem res se ipsam gencraret......quod omnino esse non potest. 
Sed pater solus genuit filium, ct a patre ct filio procedit spiritus 
S, (On the doctrine of Joachim himself see note 10.) 

© Alexander Hales: Summe P. i. qu. 42, Membr, 22 quoted 
by Miinscher ed. by von Colln p. 55, Cramer vol. vii. p. 309 ss. 
Thomas Aquinas P. i. qu. 27—48. We meet with a purely spe- 
culative perception of the Trinity in the work of Alanus ab Ins, 
i. art. 25. (Poz. i. p. 484.); he regarded the Father as matter, 
the Son as form, and the Holy Spirit as the union of both. The 
view of Abelard, according to which the three persons denoted 
the power, wisdom and love of the Divine being, became on the 
whole current in the middle ages Comp. note lI. 

Comp. Alexander Hales quoted by Cramer]. ce, The gene- 
vation of the Son is explained by the diffusive nature of God; 
at the same time a distinction is made between material gcne- 
ration (from the substance of the Father,) original generation 
(as a human son is begotten by his father,) and ordinal gencra- 
tion (as the morning gives rise to noon;) but none of these can 
be applied to the Divine being. It is only in so far admissible 
to speak of the Son being begotten from the substance of tho 
Father, as such language is not meant to imply anything ma- 
terial, but only intended to teach, that tho nature of the Son 
does not differ from that of the Father. Questions such as the 
following were started: Was it necessary that God should be- 
get, or might he have possessed the power, but not the will to 
beget? why are there just three persons in tho Trinity ? why 
not more or less? how does it happen that the name of the 
Father is put first, and the names of the Son and Spirit follow, 
though all three are equal? is it allowed to invert the order, 
and why not? etc. Anselm (Monol. ¢. 40.) inquired into the 
reason for calling God Father in reference to the act of gonera- 
tion, and not mother. Ile also demonstrated very scriously, 
that tho Son was the fittest of the three persons of the Trinity 
to become man: Cur Deus homo ii. 9, ; Si qualibot alia persona 
incarnetur, erunt duo filii in Trinitate, filius scilicet Dei, qui et 
ante incarnationem filius est, et ille qui per incarnationem filius 
erit virginis, et erit in personis, que semper aquales case dé- 
bent, inaqualitas secundum dignitatem nativitatum......[tem, si 
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Pater fucrit incarnatus, orunt duo nepotes in Trinitate, quia Pa- 
ter cri nepos parentum virginis per hominem assumtum, ot 
Verbum, cum nihil habeat de homine, nepos tamen crit virginis, 
quia filii jus erit filius, que omnia inconvenientia sunt, nec in 
incarnatione Verbi contingunt. Est ct aliud, cur magis convo- 
niat incarnari filio, quam aliis personis, quia convenientius sonat 
filium sfpplicare Patri, quam aliam personam alii. Item, homo, 
pro quo erat oraturus, diabolus, quem crat expugnaturus, ambo 
falsam similitudinem’ Dei per propriam voluntatem presumse- 
rant. Unde quasi specialius advorsus personam Filii peccaye- 
runt, qui vera Patris similitudo croditur ete. (Comp, below § 
179.) 
@) One of his illustrations is ¢. g. taken from a balance (The- 
saur. ¢. 30.) The Son represents the central point of union be- 
tween the Father and the ILoly Spirit, and preserves the most 
porfect equilibrium between the two ; but the whole denotes tho 
perfect equilibrium between honour, power, and being, the inner 
Divine equality and harmony, inasmuch as no person elovates 
himself above the other. The double-winged seraphim also are 
in his opinion a figuro of the Trinity. But while in the former 
case the Son is to be regarded as the contral-point of union, in 
the latter the body of the scraphim represents the Father, and 
the wings denote"the Son and tho Hol y Spirit, Comp, Ull- 
mann 1, ¢. p. 41. 42, , 
) ¢ Many of tho earlier isalogians asserted the incompre- 
* hensibility of God, and at the same time propounded tho most 
‘ profound mystcrics of the doctrino of the Trinity with a de- 
‘ greo of assurance which would allow of no doubt, and Nicho- 
‘las was guilty of the same inconsistency. In the same gen- 
‘tence he tapresented the nature of God as beyond knowlodge 
‘and expression, beyond the apprehension and investigation 
‘ even of the highest order of spirits, and gave the most procise 
‘and apodictical definitions concerning the relation subsisting 
* between the Divine being and the Divino persons’ (e. g. Refut, 
p. 23. 24.) Ullmann p. 78. Nicholas removed. the apparent con- 
tvadiction of a trinity in a unity by avoiding all analogies with 
created objects, Ie would not have understood the terms: unity 
and trinity in the sense in which they are used by mathematicians, 
viz. as numeric definitions. Butin his opinion tho unity of God 
was only a unity of being, and the trinity a trinity of persons. 
Ho thought that there was nothing contradictory in the union 
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of such aunity with such a trinity, see Ullmann p. 79. 80. (Ile 
also appoaled to Gregory of Nazianzum Orat- xxix. 2.: words de’ 
dois eg dudda nuydetoc, mutoger rgic.dog gory.) “* We adore,” said Ni- 
cholas (Refut, p. 67.), “as the ereative principle of all exist- 
ence that God who is onc as respects his essential nature, but 
consists of three persons, the Father, the Son, and the [oly 
Ghost. With regard to these three, we praise the Father as 
that which causes (as afro), but we confess that the Son and the 
Moly Spirit have procecded from the Father as that which ts 
caused (as airiaré.) They are not created nor brought forth in 
the common sense of the word, but in a supernatural, super- 
human manner. Being of tho same essence, they are united 
with the Father and with cach other without being confounded ; 
they are distinct without separation.” Regardmg the term 
afriov he would not have it understood to denote a creative or 
formative causality, but a hypostatic one, which might be called 
yengriay (4. @ that which causes genéfation) in relation to the 
Son, and wgouxrindy efrouy rpoBrnriniy (7, e. that which causes pro- 
cession) in reference to the Spirit. Thus he also said (p. 45.) ; 
& rcerde ty mvetiuc, agoSdrru; see Ullmann, 1. c. p. 82. 

©) Tauler (Predigten ii. p. 172.) said: “ Concerning this 
most excellent and holy Trinity we cannot find any suitable 
words in which wo might spoak of it, and yot we must express 
élfatslipernatural, incomprehensible Trinity in words. If we 
therefore attempt to speak of it, it is as impossible to do it pro- 
perly, as to roach the sky with ono’s head, Fox all that we can 
say or think of it, is a thousand times less proportionate 10 it, 
than the point of a needle is to heaven and earth, yea, a hundred 
thousand times less) We might talk to a wonderful amount, 
and yet we could neither express nor understand.siow the dis- 
tinction of the persons can exist in the supornataral unity. It 
is better to meditate on these things than to speak of them; 
for it is riot very pleasant cither to say much about this matter, 
or to hear of it, especially when words havo been introduced 
(from without), and because we are altogether unequal to the 
task. For the whole subject is at an infinite distance from us, 
and wholly foreign to us, nor is it revealed to us, for it even 
surpasses the apprehension of angels, Wo thoreforo leave it 
to great prelates and learned men; they must have something 
to say, in order to defend the catholic faith ; but we will simply 
believe.” 
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cy Lnoppoxition to Peter Lombard, Joachim, Abbot of Flore, 
laid down a theory which was condemned by the fourth council 
of the Lateran (4. p. 1215.), though ho pretended to have re- 
evived it by inspiration. IIe looked upon the instrument of 
ten strings as the best image of the Trinity. Its three corners 
yepresené the three persons, the instrument itself donotes the 
unity, Concerning the further developement of this notion sce 
Mngelhardt, Kirchenhistorische Abhandlungen p. 265 ss—The 
views of Master Eckart on the doctrine of the Trinity are given 
by Schmidt in the Studien und Kritiken 1. ¢. p. 694. Sermons 
on the Trinity fol. 265, a. it is said: ‘ What is the language of 
God? tho Father beholding himself with a simple knowledge, 
and looking into the simple purity of his nature, secs all crea- 
tures formed, and speaks within himself; that Word is a clear 
knowledge and that is the Son; therefore tho phrase “ God 
speaks,” is equivalent to “God begets.” Jor other passages 
comp. Schmidt 1. c. p. 696.—A. Suso taught as follows (c. 55. 
see Dicpenbrock p. 215): “In proportion as any being is simplo 
in itself, it is manifold in its powers and capacitics, That which 
has nothing, can give nothing ; that which has much, can givd 
much. God possesses the fulness of all that is perfect in him* 
self, but, because his goodness is unlimited and higher than! the 
heavens, he will not keep it all to himself, but he delights in - 
sharing it between himself and others. On this accowlgigtine 
first and highest act of the manifestation of the summum bonum 
must have reforonce to itself, and that cannot bo, except it be 
present, inward, substantial, personal, natural, necessary with- 
out being compulsory, infinite and perfect. All other manifesta- 
tions which aro in time or in created objects, are only tho re- 
flection of the cternal manifestation of the unlimited Divine 
goodness. Therefore the schoolmen say, that in the emanation 
of the creature from the first origin there is a circular return of 
the end into the commencement; for as the procession of the 
person from God is a complete image of the origin of a Ne 
ture, so it is also a type of the return of the creature intg* od. 
Now observe the difference betweon the said manifestation, and 
the manifestation of God..... A human father gives to his 
son in his birth a part of his own nature, but not all at once, 
and uot the whole of that which he is; for he Ivsnscelf is a com- 
pound being. But as it is evident that the Divino manifestation 
is so much more intimate and dignified according to the dignity 
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of the person, and as God infinitely surpasses all other beings, 
it necessarily follows that his manifestation is equal to his 
nature, and that such a manifestation cannot take place apart 
from a manifestation of his nature according to personal qua- 
lities. If you can now contemplate with a pure eye, and be- 
hold the purest goodness of the highest good, which is in its very 
nature a beginning which operates in tho present time, and 
loves itself naturally and willingly; then you will see the cx- 
ceeding*supernatural manifestation of the Word from the Father, 
by whose words all things werc created and formed, and you 
will perceive in the highest good, and in the highest manifesta- 
tion, the necessary origin of the Holy Trinity: Father, Son, and 
Iloly Ghost. And as the highest manifestation proceeds from 
the supreme and essential Godhead, there must be in the said 
Trinity the most perfect and most intimate sameness of essence, 
the highest cquality and independence of being which the 
three persons possess in triumphant manifestation, in undivided 
substance and in the undivided omnipotence of the three por- 
sons in the Deity.” (Suso however acknowledged that none 
“could explain i in words, how the Trinity of the Divine persons 
could exist in the unity of being. Ibid. p, 217.) Similar views 
were entertained by Ruysbroek, whose opinions concerning the 
Trinity aro given in the work of Engelhardt p. 174177 ‘ 
According to Ruysbrock, there aro four unfathomable qualitics 
in God. He manifests himself through wisdom and. love, he 
attracts by unity and substantiality. The eternal truth is be- 
gotten from the Father, the eternal love proceeds from tho 
Father and the Son. These are tho two emaffating attributes 
of God. Tho unity of the Divine nature attracts the three 
persons by the bonds of love, and the Divine wisdom unfolds 
the unity with a tranquil and happy embrace of love, These 
are the attractive attributes of God. 

OL) Hugo of St Fictor found in eaternal nature an indication 
of the Trinity. He perceived a still purer impression of it in 
the rational creation, viz. the spirit, which is only assisted by 
the external world, or the world of bodies; in the one case we 
have a true iipression, in the other only a sign. How t 
Trinity manifests itself in the external creation, (power, wisdoth 
and goodness), he showed in his treatise: de tribus diebus T. i. 
fol. 24—33, Comp. de sacram. Lib. i, P. iii, ¢. 28. Liebner p. 
375. Concerning his philosophical views, Hugo followed his 
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predecessors Augustine and Anselm, but employed that fuller 
and more poetical style which is peculiar to the mystics; he did 
80 especially in his treatise: de tribus dicbus. On the whole, 
Ilugo differed from Anselm “by remaining at a certain dis- 
tanee, and thus keeping to more general and indefinite expres- 
sions, in the use of which he exposed himself to less danger.” 
Liebner p. 381. Wo may notice as very remarkable, and forcign. 
to the general spirit of mysticism, but as truly scholastic, the 
manner in which [Ingo answered the question, why the Sacred 
Scriptures? have ascribed power in particular to the Father, 
wisdom to the Son, and love to the Holy Spirit, since power, 
wisdom and love belong equally and essentially to all the three, 
and are eternal. Ho argued as follows: “ When men heard of 
the Father and Son being in God, they might, in accordance with 
human relations, think of the Father as old and aged, and conso- 
quently woaker than the Son, but of the Son ag juvenile and 
unexpericnced, and therefore less wise thanthe Father. To pre- 
vent any such mistako, Scripture has wisely and cautiously as- 
cribed power to the Father and wisdom to the Son. Likewiso 
men hearing of God the Toly Spirit (Spiritus) might think of him 
as a snorting [Germ. schnaubend] and haughty being, and bo ter- 
rified at his supposed harshness and cruelty. But then Scrip- 
ture coming in and calling the Iloly Ghost loving and mild, 
tranquillized them.” (de sacram. ¢. 26.) Tho passago is cited 
by Liebner p. 381, and 882. where further particulars may be 
compared, ILugo however rejected, generally speaking, all sub- 
tile questi@ns, and had a clear insight into the figurative lan- 
guage of Seripitre. Nor did Richard of St. Victor indulge so 
much in subtile speculations in his work: de trinitate, as most 
other scholastics. It is true, he adopted the same views con- 
cerning the trias of power, wisdom, and love, but he laid 
most stress upon the latter, and ascribed to it the genoration 
of the Son. In the highest good there is the fulness and per- 
fection of goodness, and consequently the highest love ; for there 


4 Jt is scarcely necessary to observe that Scripture by no means sanctions 
such an arbitrary distribution of the Divine atiributes among the three per- 
sons, With equal propriety, if not with more, the Son might have been 
called love, and the Spirit wisdom or power. It was only the tracing of the 
idea of the Logos to that of the Sophia in the Old Testament, and the predomi- 
nant speculative tendency (according to which intellivence was the most im- 
portant thing) which led to this kind of reasoning. 
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is nothing more perfect than love. But love (amor), in order te 
be charity (charitas), must have for its object, not itself, but 
something else. Hence where there is no plurality of persons, 
there can be no charity. Love towards creatures is not suffi- 
cient, for God can only love what is worthy of the highest love. 
The love of God to none but himsclf would not be the highest 
Joye ; in order to render it such, it is necessary that it should 
be manifested towards a person which is Divine, ete. But even 
this is not yet the highest love. Love is social. Both persons 
(who love each other) wish a third person to be loved as much 
as they love each other, for itis a proof of weakness not to be 
willing to allow society in love. Thorefore every two persons 
inthe Trinity agree in loving a third one. The fulness of love 
also requires highest perfection, hence the three persons are 
equal. In the Trinity there is neither a greater nor a less; two 
are not greater than one, three are not greater than two. This 
appears indeed incomprehensible, etc. Compare also the pas- 
sage de Trin, i. 4, quoted by Huse, Dogmatik p. 637., and es- 
pecially Engelhardt, 1. c. p. 108 ss.—The other scholastics who 
manifested a leaning to mysticism, argued in a similar way. 
Thus Bonaventura, Itiner. mentisc. 6. Rainund of Sabunde 
c.49. Compare also Gerson; Sermo i. in festo §. Trin. (quoted 
by Ch. Schmidt, p. 106.) 

(2) Savonarala showed in a very ingenious manner (Triumphus 
erucis Lib. iii, c. 3. p. 192—06. quoted by Rudelbach, p. 368. 67.), 
that a certain procession or emanation exists in all creatures. 
The more excellent and noble these creatures are, the more per- 
fect the said procession is; the more perfect it is, the more in- 
ternal, Ifyou take fire and bring it into contact with wood, it 
kindles and assimilates it. But this procession is altogether 
external, for the power of the fire works only externally. If 
you take a plant, you will find that its vital power works inter- 
nally, ghanging the moisture which it extracts from the ground 
into the substance of the plant, and producing the flower which 
was internal, This procession is much more internal than that 
of fire; but it is not altogether internal, for it attracts moisture 
from without, ‘and produces the flower externally, and though 
the flower is connected with the tree, yet the fruit is an external 
production, and separates itself from the tree—Tho sensuous 
life is of a higher order. When I see a picture, a proccexion 
and emanation comes from the picture which produces an in 
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pression upon the eye; the cye presents the object in question 
to the imagination or to the memory; nevertheless the proces- 
sion remains internal, though it comes from without. Intelli- 
gence is of a still higher order; a man having percoived some- 
thing, forms in his inner mind an idea of it, and delights in its 
contemplation; this gives rise to a certain love which remains 
in the faculty of thinking. It may indeed be said that even in 
this case there is somcthing external (the porception.) But 
from this highest and innermost procession we may draw such 
farther inferences with regard to God, who unites in himself all 
perfection, that the Father, as it were, begets out of himself an 
idea which is his eternal Word (Logos), and that the love, which 
is the Iloly Spirit, proceeds from the Father and the Son. This 
procession is the most perfect, because it does not come from 
without, but remains in God.* Comp. Meier, Savonarola, p. 
248 gs. 

3) Jessel (de magnitudine Passionis, c. 74. p. 606. quoted 
by Ullmann, p. 206.) expressed himself as follows: “ In our 
inner man, who is created after the image of, and in resem- 
blance to God, there is a certain trinity : understanding (mens), 
reason (intclligentia), and will (voluntas.) These three aro 
equally sterile, inactive, and unoccupied, when thoy are aliena~ 
ted from their prototype. Our understanding without wisdom 
is like the light without the cyo, and what else is this wisdom, 
but God the Father ?® The Word (the Logos) is the law and 
the norm of our judgments, and teaches us to think of ourselves 
with humility according to the true wisdom. And the Spirit of 
both, tho Divine love, is the food of the will (Spiritus amborum, 
Dous charitas, lac est voluniati.)” The practical spnes fol. 
lowed. by itself. 

The three persons in the Trinity were in a peculiar way con- 
nected with the developement of the history of the world. Ac- 
cording to Iugo of St. Victor (de tribus diebus, quoted by 


a But Savonarola also pointed out in very appropriate language the insuffi. 
ciency of our ideas :** God does with us asa mother does with her child. Sho 
does not say tohim: Go, and do such and such a thing ; buéshe accommodates 
hersel¢ to the capacity of the child, and makes her wishes known by abrupt 
words and by gestures. Thus God accommodates himself to our ideas.” See 
Rudelbach, L. ¢. p. 369. 

b Hoe calls the Father Wisdom; the scholastics applied this term to the 
Son. Comp. the note to note LIL. 
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Liebner, p. 383. note), the day of fear commenced with the 
promulgation of the law given by the Father (power); the day 
of truth with the manifestation of Christ, the Son (wisdom), and 
the day of love with the effusion of the Holy Spirit love.) Thus 
there was a progressive developement of the times towards great- 
er and greater light!—The mystico-pantheisticsects, on the other 
hand, interpreted these three periods according to their own 
notions,and in connection with millennarian hopes. 


§ 171. 


THE DOCTRINE OF CREATION, PROVIDENCE, AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD.—-TUEODICY. 


The pantheistic system of John Scotus Erigena()-) 
found no initators among the orthodox scholastics ; they 
adhered rather to the idea of a creation out of nothing.@) 
Later writers endeavoured to define this doctrine more 
precisely, in order to prevent any misundorstanding, as 
if nothing could have been the cause of existence,C)— 
The Mosaic account of the creation was interpreted 
literally by somo, and allegorically by others.) Even 
during the present period the opinion continued to pre- 
vail generally, that the world is a work of Divine good- 
ness, and exists principally for the sake of man.(6) 
Though mysticism would casily induce its advocates to 
regard the independent appearance of the finite creature 
as separation from the Creator, and consequently as re- 
bellion, and thus to represent creation as the work of 
Satan (after the manner of the Manichzxans),(°) yot 
these pious thinkers would be roused by the sight of the 
works of God to the utterance of beautiful and elevating 
expressions, and be lost in wonder and adoration.7-) On 
the contrary, the schoolmen, fond as they were of vain 
and subtile investigation, indulged here also in absurd in- 
quiries.® )—Concerning the existence of evilin the world, 
the scholastics adopted for the most part the views of Au- 
gustine. Some (e.g. Thomas Aquinas) regarded evil as 
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the absence of good, and as forming a nevessary part of the 
finite world, retaining however the difference between 
inoral evil and physical evil (the evil of guilt, and the 
evil of ity punishment).@) Others adopted, with Chry- 
sostom, the notion of a twofold Divine will, (voluntas 
antecedens et consequens. (1°) 


(4) Comp. above § 165. 1. and de divina natura ii. ¢. 19. quo« 
ted by Miimscher ed. by von Colln, p. 63. 

®) God is not only the former (factor), but the creator and 
author (creator) of matter. This was taught by Ilugo of St. 
Victor (Prolog. ¢. 1. Liebner, p. 855.), and the same opinion 
was adopted by the other mystics. The advocates of Platonism 
alone returned to the notions of Origen. 

®) Thus Alexander Hales (Summa P. ii, Quest. 9. Membr. 
10.) drew a distinction, between a nihilum privativam and 
negativum ; see on thia Soinb Miinscher ed. by von Colly p. G1. 
62.— Thomas Aquinas (Pars i. Qu. 46. art 2) represented the 
doctrine of a creation out of nothing as an article of faith 
(credibile), but not as an object of knowledge and argumenta- 
tion (non demonstrabile vel scibile), and expressed himself as 
follows. Qu. 45. Art. 2: Quicunque facit aliquid ex aliquo, 
illud ea quo facit, presupponitur actioni ejus ob non producitur 
per ipsam actionem..... Si ergo Dous non agerot, nisi ox 
aliquo preesupposito, soquerctur quod illud presuppositum non 
esset causatum ab ipso. Ostensum est autem supra, quod nihil 
potest esse in entibus nisi a Deo, qui est causa univorsalis totius 
Esse. Unde necesse est dicere quod Deus ex nihilo res in esse 
producit- Comp. Cramer vil. p. 415 ss. 

) Thus Ilugo of St. Victor thought, that the creation out of 
formless matter in six days might bo literally interpreted. The 
Almighty might have made it differently; but it was in this 
way that he resolved to teach rational beings in a figure, how 
they are to be transformed from moral deformity into moral 
beauty.—In creating the light prior to all other works he 
signified, that the works of darkness displeased him. The 
good and evil angels were separated at tho same time, when 
light and darkness were separated, God did not separate light 
from darkness, till he saw that the former was good. In like 
mannor, we should first of all examine, whether our light is 
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good, and then we may proceed toa separation, etc, Observing 
that the phrase ‘‘and God saw that it wad good,” is wanting in 
reference to the work of the second day in the Mosaic account 
of the creation, he was induced to enter into further inquiries 
respecting the reason of this omission. He found it in the 
number two, which is an inauspicious number, because it de- 
notes defection from the unity. Nor is it said in reference to 
the waters above the firmament, as it ig done with regard to 
those under the firmament, that they were gathered together un- 
to one place—because the love of God (the heavenly water) is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Tloly Ghost, This love must 
explain itself and increase ; but the waters under the firmament 
(the lower passions of the soul) must be kept together. Though 
fishes and birds are created out of the same matter, different 
places are‘assigned to them, which is a type of the elect and 
the reprobate, speaking of one and the same corrupt nature : 
Comp. Liebner p. 256, 57.—Friar Berthold perceived in the 
works of the first three days of the creation, faith, hope and 
love; see Kling p. 462. 63. 

©) Joh. Dam. de fide orth. ii. 2. (after the example of Gregory 
of Nazianzum and Dionysius Areopagita ;) ‘Evel aly 6 dyadig nal 
impdyados Osbgabe jentodn rH saurol Sempgig, GAr' imegBory dyadéryros 
edddunoe yevéodou rive rc edeoyernSjoduerer, nul medecovrce this abrod dyadd 
raros, én rol wy Bvrag ele xd elven wogdyes nce) Onusougyel re chumavre, dégurd, 
re nol dure nal rov e& deere xal dopdrou ouyaciucvor dv Seworov.—Petr, 
Lomb, Sententt. ii. Dist. i. C.: Dei tanta est bonitas, ut summe 
bonus beatitudinis sux, qua eeternaliter beatus est, alios velit esse 
participes, quam videt ot communicari posse et minui omnino 
non posse. Illud ergo bonum quod ipse crat et quo beatus erat, 
sola bonitate, non necessitate aliis communicari yoluit......Litt, 
D: Et quia non valet cjus beatitudinis particeps oxistere aliquis, 
nisi per intelligentiam «que quanto magis intelligitur, tanto 
plenius habetur) fecit Deus rationalem creaturam, que summum 
bonum intelligeret et intelligendo amaret et amando possideret 
ac possidendo frueretur......Litt. F.: Dous perfectus et summa 
bonitate plenus, nec augeri potest nec minui. Quod ergo ra- 
tionalis creatura facta est a Deo, referendum egt ad creatoris 
bonitatem et ad creature utilitatem. Comp. Alan. ab Ins, ii. 4, 
(quoted by Pez. Thes. i. p. 487. 88.— Hugo of St. Vietor also 
said (quoted by Liebner p. 357. 58.): “ The creation of the 
world had man, that of man had God for its object. The world 
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should serve man, and man should serve God, but tho service 
of tho latter should be to his own advantage, inasmuch ay he 
would find his happiness in it. For God being all-sufficiont to 
himself, nor standing in need of the services of any ono, man 
has reccived both ¢. ¢. all, viz. the good under him, and the good 
above him, the former to supply his necessities, the latter to 
constitute his happiness, the former for his benefit and use, the 
latter for his onjoyment and possession. Thus man, though 
created at a later period, was nevertheless the cause of all that 
was under him, and hence the high dignity of the human nature.” 
Thomas Aquinas supposed God to have no other object than 
the communication of his own being, Summa p. i. qu. 44. art. 
4.; Primo agenti, qui est agons tantum, non convenit agere 
propter acquisitionem alicujus finis: sed intendit solum com- 
municare suam perfectionem, que est cjus bonitas. Tt unaqua- 
que creatura intendit consequi suam porfectionem, que est si- 
militudo perfectionis et bonitatis divine. Sic ergo divina boni- 
tas est finis rerum omnium. Comp. Cramer vii. p. 414. 15, 

) According to the author of the work on German theology 
(cap. i. from the commencement) the ideas of being a creature, 
being created, being an ego, and self-oxistence, are synonymous 
with love of the world, love of the creature, selflove, sclf-will, 
natural carnal sense, and carnal pleasure. The creature must 
depart, if God is to enter. Ile thinks it sinful, “to esteem 
created things, and to look upon them as something, while they 
are in reality—nothing.’ Subsequently he admits however, 
that those things have their existence only in God: “ Out of that 
which is perfect, or without it there ig no true oxistenco, but 
allis mero accident, or mere semblance and glitter, which is no 
truc being, nor has it a true oxistence, like the brightness which 
proceeds from fire, or light, or the sun.”—Somo of the heretical 
sects of the middle agos entertained views on these points which. 
bordered upon Manicheism. Thus Berthold, a Franciscan monk, 
said in a sermon (quoted by Kling p. 305. Wackernagel, Le- 
scbuch i. Sp. 678.): Some heretics believe ahd maintain that 
the devil created man, when our Lord created the soul in Him. 
Comp. Lrmengardi opuse. contra heereticos, qui dicunt et cre- 
dunt, mundum istum et omnia visibilia non esse a Deo facta, sed 
a Diabolo, edited by Gretser in Bibl, max, PP, T. xxiv. p. 1602. 
Gioscler, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte ti. § 82. note o. 

@-) TIenry Suso (ce. 54. quoted by Dioponbrock p. 208.) paid: 
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Now let us remain here for a while, and contemplate the high 
and excellent master in his works. Look above you and around 
you, look to the four quarters of the world, how wide and high 
the beautiful sky is in its rapid course, and how richly the mas- 
ter has adorned it with the seven planets, each of which, with 
the exception of the moon, is much larger than the earth, and 
how it is beautified by the innumerable multitude of the bright 
stars. O, how clearly and cheerfully the beautiful sun rises in 
the summer-season, and how diligently he gives growth and 
blessings to the soil; how the Jeaves and the grass come forth, 
how the beautiful flowers smile, how the forest, and the heath, 
and the field resound with the sweet airs of the nightingale and 
other small birds, how all the animals which were shut up dur- 
ing the severe winter, come forth and enjoy themselves, and pro- 
pagate their species, how young and old manifest their joy in 
merry and gladsome utterances. O, tender God! if thou art so 
loving in thy creatures, how beautiful and delightful must thou 
be in thyself !—Look further, I pray you, and behold the four 
elements, earth, water, air, and fire, and all the wonderful things 
in them, the variety and diversity of men, quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes, and sea-monstors, all of which cry aloud and proclaim the 
praise and honour of the boundless and infinite nature of God! 
Lord, who does preserve all this? who does feed it? Thou 
takest care of all, of every thing in its own way, of great and 
small, rich and poor, thou, O God! thou doest it, thou art in- 
deed God! 

® John Damascenus ii. 5 as. treated of the whole range of 
natural science (cosmography, astronomy, physics, geology, etc.), 
as fay as it was known to him, in thesection on creation. Most 
of the scholastics followed his example. Comp. Cramer vii. p. 
388 ss. But in introducing natural history into the province of 
dogmatic theology, writers thought themselves at liberty to cir- 
cumscribe it by means of the doctrine of the church. Thus it 
happened that ¢. g. in the times of Pope Boniface, the assertion 
of Virgilius, a priest, that there are antipodes, was considered he- 
refical; see Schrockh xix. p. 219. 220.—In reference to the 
work of creation it may further be asked whether it is to be as- 
signed only to one of the persons of the Trinity? The theolo- 
gians of the presont period adopted the opinion of the earlier 
church, that all the three persons participated in it; Thomas 
Aquinas qu. 45, art, 6. Cramer vii. p. 416, This was however 
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scarcely more than a speculative idea. The power of creating 
was supposed to be more particularly possessed by the Father, 
from the yery reason that power was ascribed to him, though 
different expressions were used ¢, g. in the hymn: Veni Creator 
Spiritus. 

) Anselin himself taught that this world is the most perfect 
(omne quod est, tecte est,) dial. do ver. ¢- 7, and Abelard agreed 
with what Plato asserted (in the Timeus:) Deum nullatenus 
mundum meliorem potuisse facere, quam fecerit (Introd. ad 
Theol. iti. c. 5. quoted by Mimscher ed. by von Célln ii. p. 70.) 
This assertion however met with opposition onthe part of others. 
(Comp. § 167. note 6.) According to Alewander Hales every 
individual possesses its own perfection, though it may appear 
imperfect if compared with the whole, sco Cramer vit. p. 4198. 
Concerning the nature of ovil Thomas Aquinas expressed him- 
self quite in the sense of Augustine (qu. 48, and 49,): evil is not 
a thing which exists by itself, but the absence and want of good. 
Evil is moreover necessary to constitute a difference of degrees ; 
the imperfection of individual things belongs even to the per- 
fection of the world; Summa p. i. qu. 48. art. 2, quoted by 
Miinscher, But Thomas well knew how to make an excoption 
in the case of moral evil: the latter is not only a defect, but the 
wicked are wanting something which they should not be wanting ; 
therefore the idea of evil belongs more properly to the evil of 
guilt (malum culpm,) than to the evil of punishment (malum 
pene.) (Comp. Tortull. advers. Mare. ii. 14.) 

20) ‘The scholastics commonly ircated of the doctrine of Pro- 
vidence and of Theodicy in the chapter on Divine attributes, and 
on the Divine will in particular. According to Hugo of St. 
Victor the Divine providence itself is an attribute, viz. that at- 
tribute of God by which he takes care of all the works of his 
hands, abandons nothing that is his, and gives to every one his 
duc. Both tho. actual existence of good, and the mode of its 
existence, depend on the disposition (dispositio) of God. It is 
not so with evil, Only the mode of its existence depends on 
God, but not its existence itself; for God does not do evil him- 
self; but when evil is done, he overrules it (malum ordinabile 
est) de sacram. c, 19—21. quoted by Liebner, p. 366. Cramer 
vii. p. 274 88. On the Iéqua aeonyobusver, cte, comp, § 126, note 
5. and John Damase. de fide orthod. ii, 29, By the scholastics 
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the S2qua szoqyodusov was also called yoluntas bene placiti, the 
‘}.A, Exiuevoy (consequens) voluntas signi (expression of one’s will.) 
Comp. Liebner, Ilugo of St. Victor, p. 386. Peter Lomb. Lib. 
i. Dist. 45. F. Alex. Hales Summa P. i. Qu. 36. Membr. 1. 
Thom, Aquinas Summa P.i. Qu. 19. Art. 11. 12, Comp. Miin- 
scher od, by von Célln p. 72. 73, Cramer p. 264 ss. 


8 172. 
THE ANGELS AND TILE DEVIL. 


John Damascenus and others() adhered to the classifi- 
eation of the angels established by Pseudo-Dionysius 
(§ 131. note 8.) The council of the Latcran held a. p. 
1215. under Pope Innocent ITI. pronounced as the doc- 
trinc of the chureli, that the angels are spiritual beings, 
and were created in a state of innocence.) But with re- 
gard to particular points, such as tho nature and the of- 
fices of the angels, the relation in which they stood to 
God, the world, man, and the work of redemption, ample 
scopo was loft for poetical and imaginary speculations 
which sometimes led to absurd and fanciful notions.) 
The idea of the dovil formed a still more cssential part 
of the popular croed of the Germanic nations, and was 
either connected in a somewhat awful manner with the 
belief in sorcory and witchos, so common during the 
middle ages, or was treated with levity and humour, and 
brought out in legends and popular tales.“4) In the his- 
tory of doctrines the said vulgar and current notion of the 
devil is of as much importance as the thooretical systems 
of the schools, which were for the most part founded up- 
on carlier definitions.) In the religious point of view 
it is of moment, that the devil can compel none to com- 
mit sin, while he himself is delivered up to eternal con- 
demnation.) He, as well as his associates, the evil spi- 
rits, are conscious of their punishment, but take pleasure 
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in the torments of the damned ; this compensation, worthy 
of their devilish disposition, is all that-they enjoy.(-) 


@) De fide orthod. ii, 3. Most of the scholastics adopted the 
said classification, Thus Hugo of St. Victor mentioned and ex- 
plained the orders and names of angels (according to ‘Pseudo- 
Dionysius) only very briefly (dosacr. 1.5.), “ which is a proof of 
his good sense.’ (Liebner p. 3895.) Comp. Lomb. Sent. lib. ii. 
Dist. 9A. Thom. Aquinas Summ, P. i. Qu. 108, quoted by 
Minscher ed. by von Colln p. 65. 

@} Cone, Lateran. iv. Can. i. Mansi T. xxii, p. 982. quoted 
by Mimscher ed. by von Cilln, 1. c. 

®) Most of the scholastics adopted the opinion of Augustine, 
that the angels are created qwith-all other creatures, and only in 
so far prior to them, as they surpaas thom in dignity, Thuy 
Hugo of St. Victor (quoted by Liebnor ec, 28. and 29, p. 392.), 
Alexander Ilales, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, ctc., quoted 
by Cramer vii. p. 426.—The angels are distinguished from the 
souls of mon, 1. physically (they do not stand in absolute necd 
of a body); 2. logically (they do not obtain knowledge by 
drawing conclusions); 3. metapbysically (thoy do not think by 
means of images, but by means of intuitive vision); 4, theologi- 
cally (they cannot become either better or worse.) Alexander 
Fiales however did not venture to make this last assertion bold- 
ly. The angels havo their own faculty of perception (intellec- 
tum agentom et passibilem) ; their knowledge is cither matutina 
(cognitio rerum in verbo), or vespertina (cognitio rerutfl in so), 
ox, lastly, meridiana (aperta Dei visio.) Comp. Bonaventura, 
Compend, ii. 13, The knowledge of some angels however iy 
more comprehensive than that of others. Some, e¢. gy. forcknow 
the mystery of the incarnation of Christ, which was unknown to 
others. The angels also have a language, not however a sen- 
suous, but an intellectual one, They hayo moreover a space, 
i, ¢. they are not omnipresent like God, but move with immea- 
surablo celerity from one place to another, and pervado all space 
more casily than man. It was also asked whether thoy could 
work miracles: whether one angel could oxert any influonee 
upon the will of another ? etc. sce Cramer, 1. ¢. (‘The quotations 
are for the most part taken from Aloxander Hales and Thomas 
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Aguinas.) Peter Lombard and others also retained the idea of 
guardian-angels, see Sent. ii, Dist. ii. A. quoted by Miinscher ed. 
by von Colln p. 66. Some entertained the singular notion of a 
hatred ou the part of the angels against sinners, of which Ber- 
thold spoke in one of his sermons, quoted. by Kling p. 18. 20. : 
They cry daily at the sight of sinners: Lord, let us kill them ! 
But he appears and exhoits them to lt the tares grow among 
the wheat. But the more intelligent scholastics did not enter 
into any further inquiries of this kind. Thus Hugo of St. Vie- 
tor said: * We walk among thoso things timidly, and, as it 
were, blindfolded, and we grope with the sense of our insigni- 
ficant knowledge aftcr the incomprehensible.” Liebner p. 398. 
Yauler expressed himself in similar language (Sermon upon Sé, 
Michael’s day—vol. iii. p. 145) : ** With what words wemay 
and shall speak of these pure spirits, I'do not know, for they 
have neither hands, nor feet, neither shape, nor form, nor mai- 
ter, and what shall we say of a being which has none of these 
things, and which cannot be comprehended by our senses ? 
What they are is a mystery to us; nor should this surprize us, 
for we do not know ourselves, viz., our spirit by which we are 
men, and from which we receive all the good we possess. How 
then could we know this exceeding great spirit, whose dignity 
far surpasses all dignity which the world may possess? There. 
fore we speak of the works which they perform towards us, but 
not of their nature.’ Nevertheless Taulor followed the example 
of his contemporarics in adhering to the hierarchia coolestis of 
Dionysius. 

() © Teds somewhat remarkable, that the devil of the middle 
ages seems to have lost much of his terror and hideousness, and to 
play rather the part of a cunning impostor, and merry fellow— 
more like a faun who excites laughter rather than fear.” Au- 
gusti, Dogmengesch. p. 320. Comp. Grimm, deutsche Mytho- 
logic p. 549 ss. ase, Gnosisi. p. 263. Koberstein, Sage vom 
Wartburgkriege p. 67. 68. (The trials for witchcraft did not 
become general until the close of the present period, during the 
fifteenth century, from which time faith in the power of the 
devil became increasingly associated with all that is awful. ) 

*) Concerning the fall of the devil and the evil angels, most 
theologians still adhered to the opinion that pride was the 
Principal cause, In accordance with Isa. xiv. 12, Satan was 
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identified with Lucifer, and the lattor name was from thence- 
forward constantly applied to the devil.# According to Anselm 
(or more correctly according to Augustine, Enchiridion ¢. 29.) 
the fall of the devil was the cause of the creation of man, which 
was to be a kind of substitute, and for the purpose of supplying 
the deficiency in the number of the eléct spirits (Cur Deus home 
c, 16—18,.) The same idea was entertained by Hugo of St 
Victor, though in a somewhat modified form; sce Licbner, p 
395. According to Alexander Tales somo fell from among al 
the different classes of angels, but the number of fallen angel 
is less than that of those who preserved their innocénce. Nei- 
ther the evil, nor the good angels can parform miracles in the 
proper sense; the former may however exert some power over 
the corporeal world, though’ they cannot go so far (as popular 
superstition would havo men believe), as to change men into 
other beings, ¢. g. wolves or birds; seo Cramer, p. 44. 

(©) Thomas Aquinas, i. qu. 64. The power of Satan has been 
especially limited since the appearance of Christ, (comp. Cra- 
mer, p. 447.)—Anselm declared it impossible that the cvil an- 
gels should finally be redeemed (as Origen supposed) ; Cur Deus 
homo ii, c. 21,: Sieut enim homo non potuit reconciliari nisi 
per hominem Deum (sce below § 179.) qui mori posset.........ita 
angeli damnati non possunt salvari nisi per angelum*Deum qui 
mori possit.......Et sicut homo per alium hominem, qui non ésset, 
ejusdem generis, quamavis cjusdem essct nature, non debuit 
relevari, ita nullus angelus per alium angelum salvari debet, 
quamvis omnes sint unius nature, quohiam non suntejusdem 
generis sicut homines. Non cnim sic sunt omnes angeli de uno 
angelo, quemadmodum omnes homines de uno homine. IIoe 
quoque removet corum restaurationem, quia sicut cecidorunt 
nullo alio nocente, ut caderent, ita nullo alio adjuvante regur- 
gere debant: quod est illis impossibile. 

") Cramer, I. c. p. 448.: * Dhey may indeed delight in the 
evil and mischief which they do to man, but tifis joy is a joy 
mined with bitterness, and prepares for them a@ more patiful 


4 Bonavent. compend. ii, 28.: Dictus est autem lucifer quia pra eateris 
luxit, snzeque pulchritudinis consideratio eum excocavit. Among the earlier 
Pathe ofthe church, Eusebius was the only one who applied the appellation 

4 Yyueifor to the Devil (demonstr. evang. iv. 9-) Neither Jerome, nor Angusting 
ever didso, Comp. Grimm. |, ce. p, 550, note. 
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punishment." According to John Wessel (de magnit. pans. ¢. 
38. p, 582. quoted by Ullmann, p. 236.) ‘ Satan, (or more cor- 
rectly the dragon), finds his greatest unhappiness in the know- 
ledge, that God is ever happy in himself...,..Ilis second misery 
is, to see in his own condition, and in the case of all others, 
that the Lamb, as the victor, has received from God a name 
which is above evory name......llis third misery is, that he him- 
self, with all the host of the powers of darkness, has prepared 
ihis erown of victory for the Lamb.” 
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